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IT  is  a  pleaftng  employment  for  an  ingenuous  and  benevolent  mind  to  refled:  on  the 
various  and  valuable  improvements  that  have  been  lately  made  in  all  the  ufeful  and 
practical  arts ;  to  compare  their  former  with  their  prefent  ftate ;  and  to  remark 
how  the  rays  of  genuine  knowledge  have  gradually  diflipated  the  mills  of  ignorance  and 
error.  Among  thefe  ufeful  and  practical  arts,  the  practice  of  Gardening  has  had  an  ample 
{hare.  That  engaging  and  neceflary  employment  has  within  a  few  years  been  carried  to 
an  amazing  height ;  and  new  experiments  and  new  difcoveries  are  made  almoft  every  day 
to  advance  it  ftill  nearer  to  perfection. 

But  thefe  difcoveries  and  improvements  having  been  made  by  a  great  variety  of  Gar¬ 
deners,  they  are  fcattered  in  a  number  of  books,  and  by  that  means,  known  only  to 
thofe  who  have  leifure  to  perufe,  and  abilities  to  purchafe  the  many  treatifes  in  which  they 
are  contained. 

The  author  of  this  Dictionary  was  therefore  perfuaded  that  he  could  not  employ  his 
leifure  hours  to  more  advantage  than  by  forming  a  fyftem  of  the  moft  approved  methods 
of  cultivating  all  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers.  This  laborious  talk  he  has  cheer¬ 
fully  undertaken,  and  that  the  reader  may  always  know  the  writer  to  whom  he  is  indebted 
for  every  improvement  and  difcovery,  that  is  not  his  own,  the  names  of  the  authors  from 
whom  every  particular  is  extracted,  are  added  at  the  end  of  each  article. 

But  though  the  principal  intention  of  the  author  is  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a  com¬ 
plete  Syltem  of  Gardening,  in  which  he  propofes  to  give  every  thing  that  is  valuable  from 
the  bell  writers  of  different  nations,  yet  he  flatters  himfelf  that  his  own  difcoveries  and 
improvements  will  not  be  confidered  as  the  leall  valuable  part  of  this  performance.  Bred 
from  his  earlieft  years  to  the  practice  of  Gardening  and  always  defirous  of  improving  that 
entertaining  and  ufeful  art,  it  has  been  his  conftant  practice  to  make  remarks  on  the  pre¬ 
cepts  delivered  by  the  bell  writers  on  Gardening;  to  correCt  their  errors,  and  fupply  their 
defects.  By  conffantly  perfevering  in  this  method,  he  has  acquired  a  fund  of  materials  and 
obfervations,  which  he  would  willingly  hope,  will  prove  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  every  lover 
of  this  delightful  art. 

I 

At  the  fame  time  he  could  not  help  obferving,  that  the  belt  writers  on  this  fubjeCt, 
have  omitted  the  moft  important  particulars  in  the  practice  of  Gardening ;  namely,  the 
methods  of  performing  the  various  operations  neceflary  to  be  done  in  the  hot-houfe, 
green-houfe,  fhrubbery,  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  Gardens.  Thefe  operations  are  in¬ 
deed  directed  to  be  performed,  but  the  manner  how  they  are  to  be  performed  is  left  to  the 
fagacity  of  the  reader  ;  the  author  of  this  work  has  therefore  been  very  particular  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  beft  methods  of  conducting  thefe  various  operations,  in  order  to  render  the 
practice  of  Gardening  ealy  to  be  obtained. 
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He  has  alfo  by  omitting  a  great  number  of  ufelefs  particulars,  and  by  carefully  avoiding 
to  repeat  the  fame  directions  under  different  articles,  reduced  his  work  to  about  half  the 
price,  of  the  belt  Dictionary  of  Gardening  yet  extant  in  the  Englifh  language.  Though  he 
flatters  himfelf  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  whole  art  as  now  praCtifed  by  the  belt 
Gardeners,  befides  a  great  variety  of  difcoveries  and  improvements,  made  by  himfelf  and 
his  friends  during  an  interval  of  many  years  fpent  in  affiduous  obfervation. 

The  author  alfo  begs  leave  to  obferve,  that  this  work  has  another  advantage  over  every 
other  performance  of  this  kind  in  the  Englifh  language  :  namely,  in  the  copper-plates  with 
which  it  will  be  illuflrated.  On  thefe  plates,  a  great  variety  of  curious  particulars  will 
be  delineated,  and  by  that  means,  a  more  adequate  idea  will  be  conveyed  to  the  reader 
than  is  pofiible  to  be  done  by  verbal  defcription  only. 

• 

In  a  word,  the  author  has  fincerely  laboured  to  render  this  work  as  ufeful  as  pofiible. 
In  order  to  which  neither  pains  nor  expence  have  been  fpared.  He  has  exerted  his  utmofl: 
abilities  to  make  the  delightful  practice  of  Gardening  eafy  and  familiar,  by  removing 
every  difficulty,  and  defcribing  every  operation  in  the  plaineft  manner.  The  public  will 
judge  how  well  he  has  fucceeded;  and  to  their  decifion  he  cheerfully  fubmits  the  merit  of 
his  labours. 


Knightlbridge, 
Od.  20,  1769. 
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A  C  A. 


BELE-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the 
Poplar,  (fee  the  article  Poplar.) 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  divided 
into  four  or  five  lobes,  deeply  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  of  a  very  dark 
colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  white 
and  downy  on  the  under,  ftanding  on 
foot-ftalks  about  an  inch  long.  The 
kat-kins,  begin  to  appear  about 
the  beginning  of  April ;  they  are  cylindrical,  fcaly,  and 
about  three  inches  long  ;  the  female  flowers,  which  ap¬ 
pear  foon  after  the  male,  have  no  ftamina.  The  feeds 
are  inclofed  in  a  hairy  covering,  and  are  often  wafted 
by  the  wind  to  a  considerable  diftance. 

The  Abele-tree  may  be  propagated  by  layers  or  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  month  of  February.  The  cuttings  fhould 
be  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  thruft  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  into  the  ground.  The  foil  fhould  be  moift, 
if  boggy  the  better  ;  for  they  flourifh  beft  in  watery 
places,  and  will  become  large  trees  in  a  few  years.  A 
very  confiderably  advantage  might  therefore  be  made  by 
planting  thefe  trees  in  wafte  places  often  overflowed  with 
water,  and  which,  on  that  account,  produce  very  little 
profit  to  the  owner. 

ABLACTATION,  a  fpecies  of  grafting  much  ufed 
by  the  ancients,  and  called  by  the  modern  gardeners 
grafting  by  approach.  See  the  article  Grafting. 

ACACIA,  Egyptian  thorn ,  or  Binding  Bean-tree , 
a  fpecies  of  the  Mimofa,  or  Senfitive  Plant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Linnaeus;  but  a  diftindt  genera,  according  to 
other  botanifts.  See  the  article  Sensitive  Plant. 

There  are  thirty-five  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are 
all  natives  of  the  warmer  climates,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  railed  here  without  an  artificial  heat.  Nor  will  they 
ripen  their  feeds  in  England ;  and  therefore  fhould  be 
procured  from  the  places  where  they  flourifh  naturally. 

Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed,  or  in  pots 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged 
into  a  bed  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat ;  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground,  and  when  they  are  about  three  inches 
high,  they  fhould  either  be  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  hot¬ 
bed  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  or  each  into  a  feparate 
pot,  and  again  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  made  of  tanner’s 
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bark ;  taking  particular  care  to  (hade  them  from  the  rays 
of  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they 
fhould  have  frefh  air  admitted  to  them,  by  raifing  the 
glafles  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of'  the  feafon  ;  car® 
muft  alfo  be  taken,  to  water  them  gently,  when  the 
earth  of  the  pots  is  dry  ;  but  they  fhould  have  only  a 
little  at  a  time  as  they  do  not  imbibe  moifture  very  fall. 

A  fufficient  quantity  of  air  muft  be  admitted  to  the 
plants  as  they  advance  in  ftrength  ;  and  when  the  pots  are 
filled  with  their  roots  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  others 
of  a  larger  fize;  but  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  pots 
are  not  too  capacious,  for  they  will  not  thrive  in  large 
pots  ;  the  earth  fhould  be  light  and  fandy,  for  they  will 
make  but  little  progrefs,  if  the  foil  beftifF. 

During  the  fummer  feafon,  when  the  plants  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  fufficient  degree  of  ftrength,  they  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air ;  but  this  feafon  rarely  lafts  longer 
than  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  Auguft  ;  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  fituation 
and  carefully  defended  from  ftrong  winds.  Another 
circumftance  necefiary  to  be  obferved  is  to  fhift  them 
when  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air  that  they  may  be 
well  rooted  before  the  cold  comes  on  in  the  autumn; 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe.  The 
moft  tender  fort  fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  ftove  during 
the  winter ;  for  the  air  of  the  green-houfe  will  be  too 
cold  for  them.  But  by  keeping  them  in  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature  of  warmth  they  will  fucceed  very  well. 

As  thefe  plants  acquire  ftrength,  lefs  care  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  ;  therefore  as  they  advance  in  their  growth,  they 
fhould  be  gradually  ufed  to  a  colder  air  ;  but  the  gar¬ 
dener  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  give  them  too  much 
water. 

ACANACEOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  thofe  plants 
which  are  prickly,  and  bear  their  flowers  and  feeds  in  a 
kind  of  heads. 


ACANTHACEOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  all 
plants  of  the  thiftle  kind,  on  account  of  the  prickles 
with  which  they  are  befet. 

ACANTHUS,  Bear’s  Breech,  the  name  of  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  dynamia  clafs, 
and  angiofpermia  order. 

B  There 
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There  are  four  fpecies  of  this  genus  ;  but  the  true 
Acanthus  is  called  by  authors  Acanthus  mollis ,  and  Acan¬ 
thus  Virgilii  ;  fomc  Branca  Ur/ina,  but  that  name  is  lefs 
known  :  its  proper  title  is  Acanthus  fo/lis  fmuofis  inertni- 
hus\  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  fpecies. 

It  is  a  native  of  Greece  and  Italy  ;  but  will  grow  free¬ 
ly  in  good  foils  with  us,  without  any  particular  care  or 
culture. 

The  root  is  thick  and  full  of  fibres,  the  ftalk  flefhy, 
round,  purplifh  or  pale  green,  not  much  branched,  and 
about  a  vard  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  and  moderate¬ 
ly  broad  ;  their  colour  is  a  frefh  and  lively  green,  with 
paler  ribs  ;  and  they  are  waved  and  indented  at  the  edges 
in  a  regular  manner,  and  with  unequaled  beauty.  The 
flowers  adorn  the  top  a  foot  in  length,  cluttering  along 
the  ftalk  in  a  thick  fpike.  Singly  they  are  fmall  ;  they 
are  placed  in  a  kind  of  triple  cup,  and  are  fuccceded  by  a 
dry  capfule. 

In  Italy  the  Acanthus  ftourifhes  in  a  deep  foil,  where 
there  is  water  near,  and  where  it  is  not  quite  deftitute 
of  Ihade.  The  gardener  fhould  therefore  imitate  thefe 
particulars  fo  far  as  circumftances  will  permit.  Let  him 
chufe  for  his  Acanthus  the  dampeft  part  of  his  garden  ; 
let  him  dig  the  mould  deep,  and  in  the  firft  week  of 
March  fow  the  feeds ;  they  are  beft  dropped  at  proper 
diftances  into  (hallow  drills,  and  covered  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  deep  with  mould. 

Here  they  will  fhoot  freely  ;  and  when  rifen  the 
ftrongeft  plants  fhould  be  marked,  and  the  reft  pulled 
up,  that  thefe  may  ftand  at  a  yard  diftance  from  each 
other.  They  will  fpread  out  their  beautiful  leaves  into 
circular  clutters,  and  flower  late  in  the  autumn. 

ACAULOSE,  without  a  ftalk  or  Item  ;  a  name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  fuch  plants  as  have  no  caulis  or 
ftalk. 

ACHILLiEA,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  polygamia  fuperflua  fyngenefia,  and  of  which 
there  are  nineteen  fpecies,  efpccially  the  purple  tanzy- 
leaved  Achillaea.  • 

The  old  authors  were  not  unacquainted  with  this 
plant ;  Bauhine  calls  it  fmall  white  flowered  tanzy,  with 
a  fmell  of  camphire  ;  But  Tragus,  with  more  propriety 
calls  it,  noble  yarrow,  and  Morifon,  purple  mountain 
yarrow  with  tanzy  leaves. 

Linnaeus  calls  it  Achilaea  with  leaves  doubly  pinnated 
the  pinnae  diftant  and  obtufe,  and  about  feven  pairs  on 
each  rib.  The  name  is  very  expreflive  but  culture  varies 
the  number  and  divifion  of  the  leaves,  though  they  keep 
in  general  the  fame  form. 

The  root  is  long,  thick,  and  hung  with  many  fibres ; 
it  divides  towards  the  top  into  feveral  heads,  and  each 
fends  forth  many  elegant  leaves  and  a  firm  ftalk. 

The  leaves  are  long,  large  and  elegantly  divided  ;  each 
is  compofed  of  numerous  pinnae  fixed  on  the  two  fides 
of  a  middle  rib  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
Thefe  pinnae  are  not  fingle  little  leaves,  as  in  many 
cafes,  but  they  are  themfelves  divided  by  deep  incifions, 
in  the  pinnated  manner,  and  ftand  remote,  fo  that  the 
whole  leaf  is  extremely  elegant.  The  middle  rib  is  foft 
of  a  purplifh  colour  towards  the  ground,  and  lightly  co¬ 
vered  with  a  grey  fcattered  down.  The  whole  leaf  is 
fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  has  a  ftrong  fmell  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  camphire,  and  with  fome  flavour  of  the 
tanzy,  which  it  rclembles  alfo  in  divifion  and  a  general 
form. 

The  ftalk  is  round,  upright,  not  jointed  ;  ftraited 
and  covered  with  a  light  greyifh  down.  It  is  red  towards 
the  ground  but  in  the  upper  part  of  a  whitifh  green. 

The  leaves  on  this  are  numerous  and  very  elegant ; 
they  ftand  alternately,  with  young  ones  in  their  bo- 
foms;  and  they  are  long,  narrow  and  pinnated.  The 
pinnse  are  very  diftinCt,  though  dole  placed ;  and 
though  they  are  not  divided  again  down  to  the  rib,  as  in 
the  radical  leaves,  they  are  yet  deeply  and  elegantly  in¬ 
dented. 

The  .flowers  terminate  the  ftalk  in  a  large  irregular 
umbell,  and  their  colour  is  fometimes  white  ;  but  pro¬ 
perly,  and  always  when  the  plant  is  well  managed,  a  de¬ 
licate  pale  crimfon. 
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As  the  general  umbell  is  compofed  of  many  fmali 
flowers,  each  flower  is  in  the  fame  manner  compofed 
of  many  flofcules  arranged  in  a  common  cup. 
This  is  of  an  oval  but  fomewhat  oblong  form,  and  is 
compofed  of  numerous  oval  fcales,  pointed  and  placed 
on  one  another  as  tiles. 

The  flofcules  in  each  flower  are  of  two  kinds,  tubular 
and  ligulated  :  the  tubular  form  the  difk,  and  have  com¬ 
plete  male  and  female  organs  of  impregnation;  the  lic;u- 
lated  are  a  kind  of  rays  in  the  verge,  which  have  only 
female. 

The  tubular  flofcules  have  a  rim  cut  into  five  ex¬ 
panded  fegments.  The  ligulated  flofcules  of  the  verge 
are  broad,  expanded,  and  cut  into  three  parts  al  the 
top,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  fmaller  than  the  others. 
In  the  tubular  flofcules  arc  placed  the  filaments;  they 
are  five,  and  they  have  oblong  buttons  which  coalefce  and 
form  a  cylinder,  with  a  fingle  (lender  ftyle  of  the  length 
of  the  filaments,  rifling  from  a  fmall  rudiment,  and 
crowned  with  an  obtufe  head. 

In  the  female  flofcules  there  are  no  filaments,  but 
there  is  underneath  them  a  rudiment  of  a  feed,  from 
which  rifes  a  fingle  ftyle  with  two  obtufe  heads,  which 
turn  back. 

The  feeds  ripen  equally  after  the  tubular  and  ligu¬ 
lated  flofcules;  and  they  are  placed  on  an  oblong  and 
fomewhat  conic  receptacle ;  and  feparated  by  a  kind  of 
filmy  fcales. 

7  he  clafs  of  the  plant  is  feen  in  the  coalefcence  of 
the  buttons  into  this  cylindric  form;  it  is  the  mark  of 
the  fyngenefious  tribe.  And  as  the  feeds  under  the  tu¬ 
bular  flofcules  ripen  as  well  as  thofe  with  the  female,  the 
fubdivifion  to  which  it  belongs  is  that  of  the  polygamia 
fuperflua. 

7  pHnt  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  nor 
is  limited  to  thofe  in  warmer  latitudes,  but  it  flouriflies 
beft  in  them;  and  naturally  affeCts  a  loofe,  deep,  and  not 
too  rich  foil. 

To  raife  it  in  perfection  in  the  garden,  we  muft  copy 
this. 

The  feeds  ripen  freely  with  us,  and  fhould  be  faved 
with  care,  hardened  on  a  fhelf,  and  kept  in  bags  till 
fpring. 

Let  them  be  fown  on  a  piece  of  common  ground  in 
thenurfery;  and  when  they  rife,  thinned,  weeded,  and 
watered. 

In  May,  five  or  fix  of  the  fineft  plants  fhould  be  taken 
up,  and  brought  into  the  garden.  They  will  not  flower 
the  fame  year,  but  their  leaves  are  very  handfome,  and 
they  will  fucceed  better  when  they  have  only  this  one 
remove  than  if  they  had  more.  To  improve  them  to  the 
utmoft,  the  mould  fhould  be  dug  out  where  they  are  to 
ftand  in  the  garden,  and  fome  frefh  pafture  earth  put  in 
its  place. 

They  will  flower  the  fucceed ing  fummer,  and  remain 
good  three  or  four  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
is  beft  to  have  a  frefh  fucceflion  ;  the  feed  of  which  fhould  * 
be  faved  from  the  fecond  year’s  flowering,  for  they 
never  are  fo  perfect  from  any  other.  In  all  ftates  the 
plant  is  of  diftinguifhed  elegance.  Hill’s  Gardening. 

ACINI,  the  fmall  protuberances  of  mulberries,  fhaw- 
berries,  &c.  and  by  fome  applied  to  grapes  and  cur¬ 
rants. 

ACONITE,  Alonkjhood ,  or  TVolfsbane ,  a  genus  of 
plants,  placed  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandna  trigv- 
nia,  in  his  fyftem  of  Botany. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant,  but  the  yellow 
Pyrenean  Aconite  is  a  very  Angular  and  elegant  plant, 
though  lefs  common  than  it  ought  to  be  in  our  gardens. 

It  is  hardy,  of  eafy  culture,  and  will  always  prove  a 
fource  of  variety. 

It  is  a  native  of  fo  many  parts  of  the  world,  that  one 
wonders  to  fee  fofew  of  the  botanical  writers  deferibe  it. 
This  cannot  have  arifen  from  their  not  having  feen  the 
plant,  but  to  their  overlooking  its  diftinCtive  characters; 
they  have  doubtlefs  confounded  it  with  the  common 
yellow  Aconite,  fuppofing  that  extreme  diverfity  of  the 
leaves  accidental,  which  latter  and  more  accurate  fearches 
have  found  to  be  fpecific. 
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Ray,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  European  plants,  ex¬ 
traneous  to  Britain,  names  it,  and  very  juftlv  marks  the 
diftindtion.  He  calls  it  Aconitum  pyrenicum  luteum 
foliorum  fegmentis  fibi  invicem  incumbentibus.  Linnaeus, 
Aconitum  foliis  multipartitis  laciniis  linearibus  incum¬ 
bentibus  fquarrofis:  Aconite  with  divided  leaves,  and 
linear  fegments,  loofe  and  lying  over  one  another. 

The  root  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  long  twifted 
blackifh  fibres,  connected  to  a  finall  thick  head. 

The  ftalk  is  a  yard  high,  pale,  upright  and  not 
branched  :  feveral  moots  rife  from  the  bofom  of  the 
upper  leaves,  but  they  are  fmall  and  ere£t;  the  main 
ftalk  runs  up  fingle  and  undivided. 

The  leaves  are  of  a  pale,  but  not  unpleafmg  green ; 
and  in  rich  foils  often  confiderably  deeper.  They  have 
long  footftalks  alfo  of  a  faint  green,  and  they  hang 
from  them  in  a  palmated  form,  but  with  wild  and  ftrange 
irregularity. 

Each  leaf  is  divided  to  the  rib  into  five  fegments ; 
thefe  are  long,  narrow,  rarely  of  equal  breadth,  and  cut 
into  deep  fegments,  or  at  the  leaft,  deeply  notched  at  the 
edges,  and  lharp  pointed. 

The  lower  leaves  fometimes  have  thefe  fegments  ex¬ 
panded  flat  and  regularly;  but  the  general  difpofition 
is  much  otherwife.  The  form  of  the  leaf  is  the 
fame,  but  nothing  is  fo  wild  as  the  arrangement  of  their 
fegments;  they  fall  agairift,  and  over  one  another;  and 
they  expand  and  twift  themfelves  in  various  odd  di¬ 
rections. 

The  flowers  are  extremely  elegant ;  they  are  num¬ 
erous,  and  they  terminate  the  main  ftalk,  and  all  the 
branches  in  a  kind  of  fhort  fpikes.  Each  has  its  footftalk, 
their  colour  is  a  very  Angular  pale,  and  as  it  were  whitifh 
yellow.  Their  form  is  properly  that  of  the  Aconite 
flower.  Extravagant,  but  too  common  to  have  the  due 
admiration. 

There  is  no  cup,  the  body  of  the  flower  is  compofed 
of  five  petals,  one  of  which  is  placed  above,  two  below, 
and  two  fideways ;  the  upper  petal  is  tubulate  and  ga- 
leated,  inverted  or  placed  with  the  back  upwards,  and 
is  obtufe,  the  head  bent  back  to  the  bafe  and  pointed  ; 
to  this  head,  the  bafe  where  the  connection  is,  ftands 
oppofite;  this  is  the  ftrange  form  of  the  upper  petal, 
not  eafily  intelligible  by  words  alone,  but  familiar  by 
com  pari  fon  of  the  flower;  the  two  fide  petals  are  broad, 
rounded,  placed  oppofite  and  convergent;  the  two  loweft 
are  oblong  and  narrower,  and  they  hang  downward. 

There  are  two  neCtaria  very  Angularly  difpofed,  hid 
as  it  were  under  the  upper  petal.  They  are  hollow, 
and  have  an  oblique  mouth,  and  they  ftand  nodding, 
and  have  a  crooked  tail;  thefe  Angular  parts  are  placed 
on  long  foot  ftalks,  flenderer  towards  the  top. 

The  filaments  are  numerous,  and  (lender,  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  upper  petal :  they  are  broad  at  the  bafe, 
and  have  fmall  upright  buttons.  In  the  midft  of  thefe 
ftand  five  ftyles  of  the  length  of  the  filaments,  rifing  from 
fo  many  rudiments  of  feed  veflels,  and  terminated  by 
Ample  reflex  heads. 

The  fruit  is  compofed  of  many  feed  veflels,  and  each 
contains  feveral  rough  angular  feeds. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
many  other  cool  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  foil  which  beft 
fuits  it  is  moift  rich  mould,  and  it  fucceeds  beft  in  an 
open  expofure ;  the  (hade  of  trees  does  not  deftroy  the 
plant ;  but  it  never  flowers  fo  well  under  it,  nor  is  fo 
healthy. 

The  common  and  eafy  way  of  propagating  it  is  by 
parting  the  root  in  autumn  ;  but  it  is  very  eafy  to  raife 
it  from  feed,  and  in  that  ftate  it  always  fucceeds  better. 
Let  fome  good  feed  be  procured  from  a  plant  in  an  open 
rich  foil,  which  has  not  been  fuffered  to  produce  too 
large  a  quantity.  No  fide  flioots  Ihould  in  thefe  feed 
plants  be  fuffered  to  flower ;  and  the  top  of  the  fpike 
Ihould  be  nipped  off  to  prevent  the  upper  flower.  Thus 
the  feed  veflels  of  fix  or  eight  of  the  lower  ones  will  fill 
with  perfed  feeds. 

Let  thefe  be  dried  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  kept  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter, 
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In  the  beginning  of  March,  let  a  bed  be  dug  in  ail 
expofed  part  of  the  nurfery,  and  thefe  feeds  fcattered  on 
it ;  and  a  finger’s  breadth  of  mould  lifted  over 
them. 

When  thefe  plants  appear,  thifi  them  to  five  inches 
diftant,  leaving  only  the  ftrongeft,  and  ill  May  tranf- 
plant  thefe  into  another  border  in  the  nurfery,  at  eight 
inches  afunder.  In  September  take  them  up  with  good 
balls  of  earth,  and  remove  them  into  the  garden.  They 
will  flower  in  full  perfection  the  following  feafon. 

Seeds  Ihould  be  laved  from  the  fineft  plants,  with  the 
care  above  directed,  and  fown  every  year.  The  trouble 
is  little,  and  the  advantage  will  be,  the  keeping  the  plant 
in  its  full  perfection;  and  perhaps,  improving  it  every 
feafon. 

ACORN,  the  fruit  of  trees  of  the  oak  kind.  See  the 
article  Oak. 

ACORUS,  Sweet  Rujh ,  or,  the  Sweet  Smelling  Flagt 
Calamus  Aromaticus ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  Monogynia  hex- 
andria  order.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  growing  naturally 
in  watry  places  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  feveral 
ether  parts  of  Europe.  It  may  be  propagated  by  tranf- 
planting  the  root  into  moift  ground;  but  it  never  pro¬ 
duces  its  fpikes  of  flowers  except  it  grows  in  water. 

ADAM’s  NEEDLE,  a  fpecies  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
called  Yacca  by  botanifts,  and  placed  by  Linnseus  a- 
tnong  the  hexandria  monogynia.  It  is  a  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  It  feldom  rifes 
with  a  ftem  above  a  foot  in  height,  garnifhed  with  leaves 
almoft  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  broad,  ftiff,  and 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  terminating  in  a  lharp  black 
fpine.  They  greatly  refemble  thole  of  the  Aloe,  but  are 
confiderably  narrower.  Thefe  plants  frequently  produce 
fpikes  of  flowers,  which  rife  from  the  alas  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  bell  lhaped,  hang  downwards,  and  white  with¬ 
in,  but  each  petal  is  marked  with  a  purple  ftripe  on  the 
outfide.  They  grow  on  ftalks  three  feet  high,  branched 
out  to  a  confiderable  diftance;  but  the  flowers  are  placed 
very  fparfedly  on  the  branches. 

Thefe  are  Ihruby  plants,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
curious;  and  when  grown  ftrong  and  hardy,  will  endure 
the  cold  of  our  climate  in  the  open  air,  and  often  pro¬ 
duce  flowers.  The  plants  may  be  propagated  either 
from  feeds  fent  from  abroad,  or  from  oft'-fets  or  heads 
taken  from  the  old  plants  in  the  manner  of  the  Aloe:  (fee 
the  article  Aloe)  When  they  are  to  be  raifed  from  feeds,; 
thefe  are  to  be  fown  in  a  pot  of  light  frefli  earth,  which 
being  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  bed,  the  young  plants 
will  appear  in  five  or  fix  weeks ;  and  when  they  are  two 
or  three  inches  high,  they  are  to  be  removed  each  into 
a  feparate  pot,  -which  is  to  be  plunged  again  into  the 
fame  hot  bed,  where  they  are  to  be  watered  and  lhaded, 
and  to  have  air  given  them,  as  the  feafon  and  the  heat 
of  the  bed  will  permit.  In  July  they  muft  be  hardened 
by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  foon  after,  to  harden  them  again!!  winter.  They 
muft  be  placed  in  a  Iheltered  fituation,  and  remain  a- 
broad  till  October,  when  they  are  to  be  removed  into 
the  green-houfe,  and  placed  among  the  hardier  forts  of 
Aloes.  They  are  here  to  be  treated  exactly  as  thofe 
plants;  and  when  they  are  grown  fufficiently  ftrong, 
they  may  be  removed  into  common  borders,  where  they 
will  rema'n  through  our  winters,  and  flower  very  beau¬ 
tifully.  When  they  are  to  be  raifed  from  the  off'-fets, 
thefe  muft  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  they  are  planted,  that  the  wound  where  they  were 
taken  oft' from  the  old  plant  may  heal,  elfe,  like  the  other 
fucculent  plants,  they  are  apt  to  rot  in  the  earth  and 
mifearry. 

ADONIS  FLOWER.  See  Pheasant’s  Eye. 

AFRICAN  MARIGOLD,  a  fpecies  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  called  Tagetes ,  and  too  well  known  in  theEnglilh 
gardens  to  need  defeription  here.  There  are  feveral  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  plant,  and  all  of  them  very  fubjeeft  to 
vary;  fo  that  unlefs  the  greateft  care  be  taken  in  faving 
the  feeds,  they  are  very  apt  to  degenerate. 

All  the  varieties  are  annual  plants,  and  muft  therefore 
be  raifed  from  feeds  fown  every  fpring,  on  a  moderately 
hot  bed,  about  the  beginning  of  April/  As  foon  as  the 
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plants  arc  come  up,  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  frefh 
air;  for  if  they  are  drawn  too  much,  they  will  not  after¬ 
wards  make  a  handfome  appearance.  When  they  are 
about  three  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on 
a  very  moderate  hot  bed,  arched  over  with  hoops,  and 
covered  with  mats;  and  as  the  plants  acquire  ftrength, 
innured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees. 

About  the  end  of  May  they  may  be  taken  up,  with 
a  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted  out  in  the 
beds,  borders,  and  other  parts  of  the  pleafure-garden, 
where  they  will  make  an  agreeable  appearance  in  two 
months  time. 

Let  them  be  planted  out  in  a  fhowery,  or  moift  time, 
and  in  an  evening,  after  four  or  five  o’clock,  is  the  beft 
time  of  the  day  to  plant  them.  Be  fure  not  to  remove 
them  in  dry  hot  weather,  for  if  that  was  done,  not  one 
plant  in  ten  would  fucceed. 

Take  particular  care  in  planting  them,  to  mix  the 
different  forts  in  a  proper  manner,  lb  that  there  may  be 
a  variety  of  flowers  in  every  part;  and  as  foon  as  they 
are  planted,  let  them  all  be  moderately  watered. 

If  the  weather  proves  dry,  the  waterings  mud  he  re¬ 
peated,  at  leaft,  once  every  other  evening,  till  the  plants 
have  taken  root. 

But  where  time  will  permit,  it  is  the  beft  method  to 
prick  thefe  plants  now  firft  out  from  the  feed-bed,  into 
a  nurfery-bed  of  rich  earth,  in  the  common  ground, 
there  to  remain  for  a  month  to  get  ftrength,  before  they 
are  planted  out  for  good,  in  the  borders. 

The  beds  for  the  purpofe,  fhould  be  about  forty  inches 
broad:  rake  the  furface  fmooth,  and  put  in  your  plants 
about  four  or  fix  inches  diftant  each  way,  and  water 
them. 

Then  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  place  a  few 
hoops  a-crofs  the  beds,  and  let  mats  be  drawn  over  them 
occaflonally,  to  fhade  the  plants  from  the  fun,  till  they 
are  rooted;  and  the  mats  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  cold  nights, 
to  fhelter  the  plants. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  pricking  thefe  plants  out 
in  this  manner,  from  the  feed-bed,  becaufe  they  can  be 
very  conveniently  watered  and  fhaded  from  the  fcorching 
fun,  till  they  have  taken  good  root  and  ftrength,  and 
can  be  alfo  occaflonally  fheltered  in  cold  nights,  till 
they  are  ftrong  and  hardened  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open 
air  fully,  night  and  day. 

They  will  have  acquired  that  hardinefs  and  ftrength 
in  about  four  weeks  after  they  are  pricked  out;  the  plants 
muft  then  be  taken  up  with  fmall  balls  of  earth,  which 
will  readily  hang  about  their  roots,  and  planted  carefully 
with  the  balls  intire,  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Wheeler's  Botan'Ji's  Di£t.  Miller's  Card.  Dl£i. 
Alawe  s  Gardener  s  Kalendar. 

AFRICAN  TULIP,  Harnanthus ,  a  genus  of  plants 
claficd  by  Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria  monogynia. 

The  roots  are  compofed  of  many  thick,  flefhy  tubes, 
which  join  at  the  top,  where  they  form  a  head,  out  of 
which  rifes  a  flefhy,  fpotted  ftalk,  like  that  of  the  Dra¬ 
gon,  which  fpreads  out  at  the  top  into  feveral  fpear- 
ihaped  leaves,  waved  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  grow 
about  a  foot  high,  and  from  the  fide  of  it  near  the  ground 
breaks  out  a  ftrong  flefhy  foot-ftalk,  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  fuftaining  at  the  top  a  large  clufter  of 
flowers,  included  in  one  empalement  or  covering.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  yellowifh  red  colour,  and  fucceeded  by 
berries  of  a  beautiful  red  when  ripe. 

It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  a  native  of  Africa,  has  a 
large  bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  in  the  autumn, 
two  broad  flat  leaves  of  a  flefhy  confiftence,  fhaped  like 
a  tongue,  which  turn  backward  on  each  fide,  and  fpread 
flat  on  the  ground,  fo  have  a  Angular  appearance  all  the 
w’inter.  In  the  fpring  thefe  leaves  decay,  fo  that  from 
May  to  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  the  plant  has  no  leaves, 
and  always  produces  its  flowers  in  autumn,  juft  before 
the  new  leaves  come  out.  This  fort  is  propagated  by 
planting  the  roots  in  pots,  filled  with  light  luomy  earth, 
which  in  the  winter  muft  be  placed  in  a  moderate  degree 
of  warmth;  where,  during  that  feafon,  the  leaves  will  be 
in  full  vigour,  and  will  make  a  pretty  appearance,  when 
intermixed  with  other  plants  in  the  ftove.  When  the 
•eaves  arc  decayed,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  kept 
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out  of  the  ground  till  Auguft;  then  they  fhould  be  new 
potted,  and  may  remain  abroad  till  the  end  of  that 
month,  at  which  time  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  where  they  fhould  have  frequent,  but  gentle  wa¬ 
terings.  IVheelers's  Ditt. 

AGRIMONY,  Agrimsma ,  a  genus  of  plants,  placed 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  eligynia  dodecandria ;  and  of 
which  there  are  five  fpecies  ;  i.  Common  Agrimony. 

2.  White  Agrimony.  3.  Sweet-fcentcd  Agrimony.  4.  Laf- 
tern  Agrimony.  5.  Three  leaved  Agrimony  with 
fmooth  fruit. 

All  thefe  forts  are  hardy  perennial  plants,  and  will 
thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  provided  they  are 
kept  clean  from  weeds.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  their  roots,  which  fhould  be  done  in  autumn, 
when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  the  plants  may 
be  well  eftablifhed  before  the  fpring.  They  fhould  be 
planted  at  leaft  two  feet  afunder,  otherwife  their  roots 
will  not  have  fufficient  room  to  fpread.  If  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  come  up  the  fame  feafon. 

Hemp  Agrimony,  Eupatorium ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
placed  by  Linnteus  among  the  polyganice  aqualis  fyngene- 
fia ;  and  of  which  there  are  fourteen  fpecies. 

1.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  en¬ 
tire  leaves,  with  three  nerves.  2.  Hemp  Agrimony  with 
a  twining  ftalk  and  heart-fhaped  leaves,  fharply  indented. 

3.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  twining  ftalk  and  oval  leaves. 

4.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  indented 
leaves,  upon  foot  ftalks:  5.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  dif- 
tin£l,  fpear-fhaped,  feflile  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks.  6. 
Hemp  Agrimony  with  oval  fawed  leaves,  upon  foot-ftalks. 
7.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  feflile,  diftinci,  roundifh,  heart- 
fhaped  leaves.  8.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  fpear-fhaped,  veined 
leaves,  the  lower  exterior  ones  of  which  are  ferrated, 
and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  9.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  trifoliate 
leaves.  10.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  finger  fhaped  leaves. 
11.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  leaves  placed  in  whorls,  the 
leaves  fpear-fhaped,  fawed,  rough,  and  {landing  upon 
foot-ftalks.  12.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  heart-lhaped, 
oval,  obtufe,  ferrated  leaves,  upon  foot  ftalks,  and  ma¬ 
ny  flowers  to  the  cups.  13.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  wooly 
leaves,  joined  at  their  bale.  14.  Hemp  Agrimony  with 
oval,  obtufe,  ferrated,  three-veined  leaves,  upon  foot- 
ftalks,  and  Angle  cups  to  the  flowers. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  all  perennial  plants,  the  firft,  fecond, 
fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four¬ 
teenth  forts  are  natives  of  Virginia  ;  the  eighth  fort 
grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania,  and  the  eleventh 
is  a  native  of  other  parts  in  North  America.  Thefe  may 
all  be  propagated,  by  flowing  the  feeds  in  the  full 
ground  ;  but  care  muft  be  taken  in  the  fowing,  to  keep 
the  forts  feparate,  for  as  the  feeds  of  the  plants  have  a 
light  down  adhering  to  them,  they  are  eafily  difpiaced 
by  the  leaft  wind  ;  they  fhould,  therefore,  be  fown  in 
drills,  but  thefe  fhould  be  fhallow,  for  if  the  feeds  are 
buried  too  deep  they  will  not  growr.  The  bed  in  which 
they  are  fown  fhould  not  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun, 
but  rather  have  an  eaft  afpedt,  where  the  morning  fua 
only  reaches  it ;  and  where  it  is  more  expofed,  it  fhould 
be  fhaded  with  matts  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
ground  fhould  be  kept  pretty  moift.  When  the  young 
plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe  ;  and  in  autumn 
following,  let  them  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  As  the  roots  of  thefe  plants 
fpread  out  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  they  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  no  lefs  than  three  feet  fpace  from  any  other  plants  ; 
and  fome  of  the  largeft  fhould  be  allowed  four  feet.  In 
dry  fummers  they  fhould  be  watered,  and  they  fucceed 
beft  in  a  foft,  gentle  loam.  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  their  roots,  and  fome  of  them  have  creep¬ 
ing  roots,  tha»-  fend  out  ofF-fets,  by  which  the  plants 
may  be  increafed.  The  beft  time  for  removing  thefe 
plants  is  autumn,  as  foon  as  they  have  done  growing  ; 
and  if  the  froft  fhould  come  before  they  are  rooted,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  W'ith 
tan,  or  dried  leaves,  to  keep  out  the  froft.  The  third 
fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Vera  Cruz ;  the  fourth  in  the 
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ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  and  the  fixth  in  China.  Thefe  plants, 
being  natives  of  warm  climates,  muft  be  planted  in  pots 
and  plunged  into  the  tan  bed  in  the  ftove,  where,  if  they 
are  properly  fupplied  with  water,  in  hot  weather,  they 
will  thrive  and  flower.  The  tenth  fort,  or  common 
Ilemp  Agrimony,  grows  naturally  by  the  Tides  of  rivers, 
and  ditches  in  this,  and  moft  other  countries  in  Europe, 
and  the  only  fpecies  of  this  plant  which  is  known  to 
grow  in  Europe  ;  but  it  is  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens, 
where,  if  once  admitted,  it  would  prove  a  troublelbme 
weed. 

Bajlard  Hemp  Agrimony,  Ageratmn ,  a  genus 
of  plants,  placed  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polygamia 
squalls  fyngcnejia. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  plant,  i.  Baftard  Hemp 
Agrimony  with  oval  leaves,  and  a  hairy  ftalk.  2.  Baftard 
Hemp  Agrimony  with  oval,  crenated,  obtufe  leaves,  and 
a  fmooth  ftalk.  3.  Baftard  Hemp  Agrimony  with  rough, 
oval,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  flower  branches  growing  al¬ 
ternate,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  annual  plants,  and  na¬ 
tives  of  South  America.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  have  acquired  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  another  moderate  hot-bed,  obierving  to  water  and 
fhade  them  from  the  fun,  till  they  have  taken  root.  In 
warm  weather  they  ftru  d  have  plenty  of  frefh  air,  and 
about  the  middle  of  June  be  tranfplanted  into  the  full 
ground  where  they  are  to  flower.  The  third  fpecies  has  * 
perennial  root,  and  is  a  native  of  Canada  and  Virginia. 
This  fpecies  muft”  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds  ;  but  as  the 
autumn  in  England  is  fcarce  ever  fo  favourable  as  to 
ripen  them,  the  plant  is  generally  increafed  by  parting 
the  roots  in  autumn,  foon  after  the  leaves  begin  to  de¬ 
cay.  They  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer  to  each  other 
than  three  feet,  and  fhould  have  a  rich  moift  foil,  and 
open  expofure.  JVheeler's  Botan.  DiEl. 

AGUE-TREE,  fee  the  article  Sassafras. 

AIR,  the  thin  elaftic  fluid  furrounding  the  globe  of 
the  earth  to  a  conl'iderable  height. 

Air  is  one  of  tne  moft  canfiderable  and  univerfal  agents 
in  nature,  which  fhe  is  conftantly  applying  in  all  her 
works.  It  appears  from  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Hales, 
that  different  bodies  contained  different  quantities  of  air, 
from  a  fixteenth  to  one  half  of  their  whole  fubftance. 
It  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  vegetation  of  plants,  as 
well  as  the  prefervation  of  animal  life  ;  and  a  certain 
portion  of  it  is  neceffary  to  preferve  the  growing  quality 
of  feeds.  It  appears  by  Dr.  Hales’s  experiments  that 
air  is  infpired  by  vegetables,  not  only  in  their  roots,  but 
alfo  through  feveral  parts  of  their  trunk  and  branches  ; 
and  that  this  air  may  be  feen  afcending  in  great  plenty 
through  the  fap  of  the  vine,  in  tubes  affixed  to  them  at 
the  bleeding feafon.  Entering  into  the  veffels  of  plants, 
it  affifts  in  the  rarefaftion  of  the  crudities  of  the  earth,  in 
expelling  all  fuperfluous  moifture,  aad  carrying  along 
with  it  the  falts  either  contained  in  itfelf,  or  lodged  in 
the  earth  ;  it  alfo  affects  the  branches,  leaves,  and 
flowers  of  the  vegetables,  entering  and  perfpiring 
through  them  ;  and,  by  refreftiing  breezes,  it  moderates 
the  intenfity  of  the  fun  beams,  by  cooling,  blowing, 
opening,  and  extending  all  the  offspring  of  nature. 

Air  produces  a  vibratory  motion  in  feveral  bodies,  and 
particularly  in  plants,  the  air-veffels  of  which  perform 
the  office  of  lungs  ;  for  the  air  contained  in  them  fome- 
times  contracting,  and  fometimes  expanding,  according 
as  the  heat  is  increafed  or  diminifhed,  prefl'es  the  veffels 
and  eafes  them  again  by  turns,  and  thus  produces  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  their  juices,  which  could  fcarce  be  other- 
wife  efteCted. 

The  air  is  alfo  very  inftrumental  in  the  production  and 
growth  of  vegetables,  both  by  invigorating  their  feveral 
juices,  while  in  an  elaftic  aCtive  ftate,  and  alfo  by  great¬ 
ly  contributing,  in  a  fixed  ftate,  to  the  union  and  firm 
connection  of  the  feveral  conftituent  parts  of  thofe  bo¬ 
dies,  that  is,  their  water,  fire,  fait,  and  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  air,  which  is  fo  many  ways  ne¬ 
ceffary  and  fubfervient  to  the  life  and  health  of  vege- 
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tables,  is  alfo  fometimes,  and,  on  fomeeccafions,  injurious 
and  pernicious  to  them,  not  onjy  to  the  ligneous,  her¬ 
baceous,  and  flowery  parts  abov^,  but  alfo  to  the  roots 
and  fibres  below  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  a  dry, 
bulky,  fcorching  air,  may  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
tender  fibres  of  new  planted  trees. 

ALA,  is  a  term  ufed  by  botanifts  for  the  hollow  of  a 
ftalk,  which  either  the  leaf,  or  the  pedicle  of  the  leaf, 
makes  with  it :  or  it  is  that  hollow  turning,  or  finus, 
placed  between  the  ftalk  or  branch  of  a  plant,  and  the 
leaf,  whence  a  new  offspring  ulually  iffues.  Sometimes 
it  is  ufed  for  thofe  parts  of  leaves,  otherwife  called  lobes, 
or  wings. 

ALAI,  (the  plural  number)  is  ufed  to  fignify  thofe 
petals,  or  leaves  of  papilionaceous  flowers,  placed 
between  thofe  others  which  are  called  the  vexillum  and 
carina,  and  which  make  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
flowers. 

Inftances  of  flowers  of  this  ftruCIure  are  feen  in  thofe 
of  peas  and  beans,  in  which  the  top  leaf,  or  petal,  is  the 
vexillum,  the  bottom  the  carina,  and  the  fide  ones  the 
alae. 

ALAI,  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  extremely  {lender  and 
membranaceous  parts  of  lome  feeds,  which  appear  as 
wings  placed  on  them. 

A LJE,  is  likewife  ufed  for  thofe  membranaceous  ex- 
panfions,  running  along  the  Items  of  lome  plants,  which 
are  therefore  called  alated  {talks. 

ALDER-TREE,  Alnus ,  a  genus  of  trees,  of  which 
there  are  two  fpecies,  1.  The  common,  or  round-leaved 
Alder,  2.  The  long-leaved  Alder. 

Linr.  ms  has  clafled  thefe  two  fpecies  of  Alder  with 
the  betula,  and  placed  them  among  the  tetrandria  mono- 
ecia. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Alder,  propagated  in 
England  ;  the  fecond  is  very  common  in  Auftria,  and 
in  Hungary,  whence  the  feeds  have  been  fent  to  En¬ 
gland.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  longer,  narrower, 
and  not  fo  glutinous  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  nor  are  they  fo 
rough  ;  they  are  alfo  of  a  thinner  confiftence. 

Thefe  two  forts  delight  in  a  moift  foil,  where  few 
other  trees  will  thrive,  and  are  a  great  improvement  to 
fuch  lands  ;  they  are  propagated  either  by  layers,  or 
planting  of  truncheons  about  three  feet  inlength.  The  beft 
time  for  this  is  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  fharpened  at  one  end,  and  the  ground 
loofened  with  an  inftrument  before  they  are  thruft  into 
it,  left  by  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  foil  the  bark  fhould  be  tom 
off,  which  may  occafion  their  mifearriage ;  thefe  trun¬ 
cheons  fhould  be  thruft  into  the  earth  at  leaft  two  feet, 
to  prevent  their  being  blown  out  of  the  ground  by  violent 
winds,  after  they  have  made  ftrong  fhoots.  The  plan¬ 
tations  fhould  be  cleared  from  all  fuch  weeds  as  grow 
tall,  otherwife  they  will  overbear  the  young  fhoots  :  but 
when  they  have  made  good  heads,  they  will  keep  down 
the  weeds,  and  require  no  farther  care. 

If  you  raife  them  by  laying  down  the  branches,  it 
muft  be  performed  in  October :  and  by  the  October  fol¬ 
lowing  they  will  have  taken  root  fufficient  to  be  tranf¬ 
planted  out,  which  muft  be  done  by  digging  a  hole,  and 
loofening  the  earth  in  the  place  where  each  plant  is  to 
Hand,  planting  the  young  tree  at  leaft  a  foot  and  an  half 
deep,  cutting  off  the  top  to  about  nine  inches  above  the 
furface,  which  will  occafion  them  to  fhoot  out  many 
branches. 

The  diftance  the  trees  fhould  be  placed,  (if  defigned 
for  a  coppice,)  is  fix  feet  fquare  :  and  if  the  fmall  lateral 
fhoots  are  taken  off  in  the  fpring,  it  will  very  much 
{Lengthen  your  upright  poles,  provided  you  leave  a 
few  fmall  fhoots  at  diftances,  upon  the  body  thereof,  to 
detain  the  fap  for  the  increafe  of  its  bulk. 

Thefe  trees  may  alfo  be  planted  on  the  fides  of  brooks, 
as  is  ufual  for  willows,  where  they  will  thrive  exceed¬ 
ingly,  and  may  be  cut  for  poles  every  fifth  or  fixth  year. 
Th  is  wood  is  in  great  requeft  with  the  turners,  and  will 
endure  a  long  time  under  ground,  or  to  be  laid  in 
water.  Miller's  Card-  Dift. 

Berry-bearing  ALDER,  Fr  angle  la,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies  ;  r.  Black- 
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berry  bearing  Alder,  2.  Berry-bearing  Alder,  with  a  larger 
and  rougher  leaf,  3.  Low,  rocky,  berry-bearing  Alder, 
with  a  round  leaf. 

Linnaeus  confiders  thefe  plants  as  fpecies  of  the  rha- 
mus,  or  buckthorn,  and  places  them  among  the  monogy- 
nia  petandria  :  but  other  botanifts  confider  the  frangula 
as  a  diftimff  genus. 

The  firft  fort  is  common  in  the  woods  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  feldom  planted  in  gardens. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  and  found  in  fome  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  third  is  a  low  fhrub,  not  above  two  feet  in  height, 
and  grows  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  but  hardly  ever 
traniplanted  into  gardens. 

All  the  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  or  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe,  and  by  that  means  the  plants  will  appear  in  the 
following  fpring,  othervvife  they  will  lay  in  the  ground 
till  the  next  year.  The  young  plants  mull  be  kept  very 
clean  from  weeds  while  they  continue  in  the  feed-bed, 
and  in  the  autumn  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  in  rows 
two  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  a  foot  from  each  other. 
After  remaining  two  years  in  the  nurfery  they  may  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  intended  to  remain. 

ALISANDERS,  or  ALEXANDERS,  Smyrnium ,  a 
genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  digynia 
■pentanclria :  and  of  which  there  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Alifanders  with  fimple  leaves  embracing  the  flalks, 
2.  Alifanders  with  trifoliate  leaves  on  the  ftalks,  ferrated, 
and  furnifhed  wit,h  trifoliate  foot- ftalks,  3.  Alifanders 
with  winged  leaves,  the  hinder  ones  trifoliate,  and  all 
the  florets  fertile,  4.  Alifanders  with  double  trifoliate 
entire  leaves  on  the  ftalks. 

Thefe  are  all  biennial  plants ;  the  nrft  is  a  native  of 
Italy  and  Crete,  the  fecond  of  England,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  of  North  America  ;  they  may  be  propagated, 
by  flowing  their  feeds  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  upon  an 
open  fpot~  of  ground.  The  fecond  fort  Hands  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  medicinal  plant,  and  is  fometimes  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  table.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  fhould  be 
trod  out,  fo  as  to  leave  them  ten  inches,  or  a  foot, 
apart  each  way.  During  the  following  fummer  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  the  lucceeding 
February  blanched  for  ufe. 

ALKENET.  See  the  article  Bugloss. 

ALLELUJAH.  See  Wood-Sorrf.l. 

ALMOND-TREE,  Amygdalus ,  a  genus  of  trees, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  monogynia  icofandria ,  and 
of  which  there  are  three  fpecies,  x.  Amygdalus,  with 
all  the  ferratures  of  the  leaves  acute,  or  the  Peach-tree. 
See  the  article  Peach-tree.  2.  Amygdalus,  with  piti- 
olated  leaves,  and  the  lower  leaves  gland ulous,  being  the 
common  manured  Almond-tree,  3.  Amygdalus,  with  pi- 
tiolated  leaves,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  or  the  Dwarf 
Almond-tree. 

The  common  Almond  is  cultivated  in  all  the  nurferies, 
and  the  trees  are  generally  planted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers.  Thefe  often  appear  in  Februaiy,  when  the 
fpring  is  forward,  but  if  froft  comes  after,  the  flowers 
are  foon  deftroyed,  fo  that  their  beauty  is  of  fhort  du¬ 
ration,  and  in  thole  feafons  there  are  few  Almonds  pro¬ 
duced  :  whereas,  when  the  trees  do  not  flower  till  late 
in  March,  they  feldom  fail  to  bear  plenty  of  fruit,  many 
of  which  will  be  very  fweet,  and  fit  for  the  table  when 
green,  but  they  will  not  keep  long. 

They  are  propagated  by  inoculating  a  bud  of  thefe 
trees  into  a  plum,  almond,  or  peach-ftock,  in  the  month 
of  July.  The  next  fpring,  when  the  buds  fhoot,  you 
may  train  them  up  either  for  ftandards,  or  fufl'er  them  to 
grow  for  half-ftandards,  according  to  your  own  fancy. 
The  belt  fcafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  if  for  dry 
ground,  is  in  October,  as  foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
decay  :  but  for  a  wet  foil  February  is  much  preferable  ; 
obferve  always  to  bud  upon  pluin-ftocks  for  wet  ground, 
and  almonds,  or  peaches,  for  dry. 

African  ALMOND-TREE,  Bralejum ,  a  genus 
of  plants,  containing  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  African,  or 
Ethiopian  Almond,  with  a  I'd k y  fruit ;  it  is  a  native  of 
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the  country,  about  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  where  rt 
rifles  to  a  confiderable  height :  it  is  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  winter  with  us  in  the  open  air,  fo  that  it 
muft  have  a  good  grecn-houfe  in  the  winter :  but  in  the 
fummer  it  *fhould  be  placed  in  the  garden  in  a  flickered 
fituation. 

'Phis  plant  is  not  propagated  by  layers  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  they  are  often  two  years  before  they  make 
flioots  ftrong  enough  to  be  taken  from  the  mother  plant. 
I  he  beft  time  to  perform  this  operation  is  in  April,  juft 
when  the  plant  begins  to  fhoot,  and  the  layers  mutt 
always  be  of  the  former  year’s  roots. 

This  plant  will  make  a  very  pretty  appearance  among 
other  exotic  plants  in  the  green-houfe  ;  it  rifles  with  an 
upright  ftem,  which  is  foft,  and  full  of  pith  within, 
and  covered  with  a  brown  bark ;  the  leaves  come  out  all 
round  the  branches  at  each  joint,  indented  at  the  edges, 
and  ftand  on  very  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  near  the  end  of  their  flxoots,  and  are  of  a  pale 
colour,  inclining  to  white. 

AL  OE,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linmeus  among 
the  jnonogynia  bexandria :  and  of  which  there  are  fourteen 
fpecies;  1.  Aloe,  with  nodding  flowers,  growing  upon 
foot-ftalks,  in  form  of  a  cylindrical  corymbus,  or  the 
common  Aloe;  2.  Aloe,  with  nodding,  branching,  prif- 
matic  flowers,  growing  upon  foot-ftalks,  and  fpreading 
equally  at  the  brim,  commonly  called  Partridge-breaft 
Aloe ;  3.  Aloe,,  with  flowers  growing  upon  foot-ftalks, 
and  the  foot-ftalks  oval,  cylindric,  and  crooked ;  4. 
Aloe,  with  feffile,  horizontal,  funnel-fhaped,  equal 
flowers,  turned  back  at  the  brim  ;  5.  Aloe,  with  feffile, 
ova],  crenated  flowers,  and  the  interior  fegments  conni- 
vent;  6.  Aloe,  with  feffile,  triquetrous,  two-lipped 
flowers,  and  the  upper  lip  turned  back,  commonly  called 
Cufhion  Aloe;  7.  Aloe,  with  feffile,  funnel-fhaped,  two 
lipped  flowers,  cut  into  five  revolute  fegments,  eredt  at 
the  top  ;  8.  Aloe,  with  feffile,  two  lipped  flowers,  the 
upper  lip  eredf,  and  the  under  one  fpreading,  commonly 
called  Large  Pearl-Aloe;  9.  Aloe,  with  feffile,  reflexed", 
imbrecated,  prifmatic  flowers;  10.  The  common  Bar- 
badoes  Aloe;  li.  The  Socotrine  aloe;  12.  The  Cobweb 
Aloe  ;  13.  The  Guinea  Aloe;  14.  The  Ceylon  Aloe. 

Of  thefe  fpecies  there  are  a  vaft  variety,  particularly 
of  the  firft  fort :  they  are  all  perennial  plants,  and  natives 
of  Africa,  and  the  Indies.  Some  Aloes  are  arborefeent, 
inclining  to  make  large  trees,  breaking  forth  into 
branches  ;  others  are  fo  finall,  that  a  whole  plant  does 
not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece  :  fome  grow  ,clofe 
to  the  ground,  others  are  more  afpiring,  and  have  their 
crown  of  leaves  raifed  upon  a  ftem,  fomewhat  above  the 
earth  ;  they  are  cultivated  as  great  curiofities  in  our 
gardens,  and  reputed  one  of  their  chief  ornaments. 
In  reality,  there  is  fcarce  any  tribe  of  plants  which 
affords  a  more  pleafing  variety  than  thefe,  from  the  odd 
fhape  of  their  leaves,  the  various  manner  of  their  fhoot- 
ing,  and  being  fome  of  them  covered,  as  it  were,  with 
pearl. 

As  the  variety  of  thefe  plants  is  very  great,  fo  their 
culture  differs  extremely.  Moft  authors  recommend  one 
general  method  of  cultivation,  but  this  is  founded  on 
erroneous  principles,  and  therefore  will  not  always,  fuc- 
ceed.  We  fhall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  obviate  this 
defedf,  by  explaining  the  different  methods  that  ought  to 
be  purfued  in  the  cultivation  of  thefe  beautiful  plants. 

Purple  Socotrine  Aloe. 

This  is  a  plant  of  confiderable  beauty,  and  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  management  will  flower  with  us  abundantly,  and 
with  its  full  native  vigour;  Linnaeus  calls  it  Aloe  with 
drooping  fubcylindric  flowers,  placed  on  foot-ftalks  :  but 
it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  purple  Socotrine 
Aloe. 

The  root  is  thick  and  of  an  irregular  fhape,  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  and  hung  with  many  fibres. 

The  leaves  rife  from  it  in  a  beautiful  round  clufter  : 
the  central  ones  more  upright,  the  others  more  and  more 
obliquely. 

They  are  very  beautiful  in  form  and  colour  :  their 
length  is  a  foot  and  half;  they  are  of  a  lively  green,  and 
they  are  narrow,  thick,  and  flefhy  ;  they  are  terminated 
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by  a  thorny  point,  and  they  have  all  along  each  edge  a 
row  of  pale  and  pointed,  but  not  very  firm  fpines. 

The  ftalk  rifes  in  the  center  of  thefe,  and  is  round, 
thick,  finooth,  of  a  purplifh  brown,  and  two  feet  in 
height,  decorated  towards  the  top  with  a  few  leaves. 

The  flowers  attradl  the  eye,  and  they  demand  its  full 
attention. 

They  are  extremely  numerous,  cluttered  into  a  thick, 
long  fpike,  and  of  a  moft  elegant  purple  :  not  a  deep, 
dufky  tindl,  but  pale  and  lively. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  being  cut,  drop  out  a  yellow, 
bitter  juice,  not  {linking,  as  the  common  Aloe,  but 
fweet,  and  fomewhat  aromatic. 

The  flowers  ftand  naked  on  foot-ftalks,  without  any 
cup,  and  are  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  feed-vefl'el,  formed  of 
three  valves,  and  containing,  in  fo  many  cells,  numerous 
angulated  feeds. 

Within  each  flower  ftand  fix  flender  filaments  :  thefe 
are  of  equal  length  with  the  body  of  the  flower  :  and 
upon  them  are  placed  little  oblong  buttons,  which  fhew 
themfelves  beyond  its  verge. 

The  ftyle  is  Angle,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
filaments. 

Culture  of  the  Purple  Socotrine  Aloe. 

The  elegance  of  this  plant,  and  its  full  beauty  in  flow¬ 
ering,  depend  entirely  upon  a  proper  method  of  manage¬ 
ment  ;  and  its  flowers  are  fo  great  an  ornament  to  what¬ 
ever  place  they  decorate,  that  it  is  very  well  worth  all 
the  pains  necelfary  in  the  cultivation. 

The  firft  principle  on  which  the  fuccefs  in  the  flow¬ 
ering  of  it  depends,  is  this:  that  though  it  will  live  in  a 
lefs  degree  of  heat,  yet  it  always  flowers  more  fuccefsfully 
in  a  greater  ;  this  has  been  proved  in  the  Dutch  gardens, 
and  mutt  be  a  lelfon  to  all  who  raife  it  in  ours. 

The  propagation  of  it  is  eafy.  In  its  native  ftate  it 
throws  off  abundance  of  healthy  fuckers,  and  with  tole¬ 
rable  care,  will  do  the  fame  here ;  thefe  feldom  fail  to 
grow  up  into  handfome  plants. 

The  beft  are  thole  obtained  from  Africa,  its  native  foil, 
and  they  are  very  eafily  brought  over  ;  but  it  will  rife  to 
a  great  deal  of  beauty,  from  thofe  taken  from  plants  in 
our  own  pots. 

A  great  article,  is  the  foil  in  which  they  are 
planted,  and  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  common 
practice  errs  fo  widely. 

In  Africa  this  Aloe  covers  the  fide  of  fandy  hills,  and 
is  fometimes  found  near  the  fea. 

Thofe  who  have  examined  the  foil  in  thefe  places, 
have  found  it  full  of  land,  and  of  a  loofe,  white  earth, 
like  mortar  ;  but  after  proper  enquiries,  it  has  been  found 
that  this  fubftance,  which  has  been  compared  to  lime 
rubbifh,  is  nothing  more  than  marie. 

We  have  this  in  England  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
farmers  ufe  it,  though  the  gardeners  are  not  enough  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  property. 

This  is  lodged  in  a  brittle  fandy  earth  in  thefe  native 
beds  of  Aloes;  and  this  is  the  foil  we  fhould  imitate,  and 
may  fully  equal. 

The  firft  ftep,  therefore,  in  the  culture  of  this  and 
other  African  Aloes,  delighting  in  the  fame  kind  of  foil, 
is  to  form  a  mixture  of  five  bufhels  of  light  fandy  earth, 
from  a  barren  upland  pafture;  one  bufliel  and  a  half  of 
marie,  and  one  bufhel  of  river  mud;  let  this  be  piled  in 
aheap  together,  and  turned  once  a  fortnight;  and  when 
it  has  lain  a  month,  let  there  be  fprinkled  over  this 
quantity  two  ounces  of  fea-falt.  This  compoftwill  mel¬ 
low  into  a  light  and  crumbly  foil,  though,  till  touched, 
it  holds  firmly  enough  together.  It  will  therefore  cling 
fufficiently  about  the  root  of  the  plants,  and  yet  not 
load  them  or  opprefs  their  tendereft  fibres. 

This  being  prepared  in  fpring,  will  be  fit  for  ufe  about 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  which  is  the  moft  fuccefsful 
time  for  propagating  thefe  plants. 

At  this  feafon,  fill  as  many  fmall  pots  with  this  com¬ 
port  as  you  can  obtain  fuckers;  firft,  laying  a  piece  of 
tile  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  keep  open  the  hole,  for 
if  that  be  ftopt,  the  water  given  for  the  fupport  of  the 
plant,  being  detained,  will  be  its  certain  deftruclion. 
The  pots  being  ready,  take  off  the  fuckers  carefully 
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from  the  mother  plants.  Lay  them  in  the  open  aif$ 
but  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fun  and  wind,  that  they  may 
harden  a  little,  for  otherwife  they  will  rot  at  the  bafe, 
and  come  to  no  perfection,  whatever  care  be  taken  of 
them. 

When  they  have  lain  three  days  in  the  air,  plant  one 
in  each  pot,  taking  care  that  the  earth  falls  every  way 
clofe  about  the  bottoms;  when  they  are  all  planted,  fet 
them  under  the  fhelter  of  a  hedge,  and  fhade  them  with 
mats,  but  not  fo  clofe  as  to  deny  them  air. 

In  this  place  let  them  ftand  ten  days,  and  then  remove 
them  into  a  bark-bed,  which  has  but  a  very  gentle  heat. 
Set  the  pots  in  this  up  to  their  rim,  and  fhade  the  beds 
with  mats,  but  raife  the  glafles  to  admit  air. 

When  they  have  in  this  bed  rooted  pretty  well,  they 
mull,  by  degrees,  be  inured  to  more  and  more  air,  and 
when  they  bear  this  without  hurt,  it  will  be  time  to  take 
them  from  the  bed. 

About  two  months  from  their  firft  planting,  they  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  bed;  but  as  the  feafon  will  be  now 
advanced,  and  cold  nights  come  on,  they  muft  not  be 
fet  out  into  the  open  air,  but  taken  from  the  bark-bed  to 
the  green-houfe. 

They  muft  be  there  placed  forwards,  and  have  a  great 
deal  of  air  by  day,  but  they  muft  be  defended  by  {hutting 
the  glafles  in  an  evening. 

All  this  time  they  muft  have  frequent  gentle  waterings, 
and  let  the  gardener  take  care  that  the  paflage  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  be  free,  and  no  wet  lodged  in  it. 

In  October  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and 
from  this  time  they  muft  have  frequent  waterings,  the 
water  having  flood  four  and  twenty  hours  in  the  ftove, 
that  it  may  be  of  the  fame  temperature  with  the  air. 

With  this  management  they  will  grow  very  confider- 
ably  during  the  winter,  and  when  the  fpring  comes  on, 
they  muft  be  admitted  to  a  more  free  air  by  very  flow 
degrees,  becaufe  the  winter’s  growth  has  made  them 
tender. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fummer  they  muft  be  a- 
gain  removed  into  the  green-houfe  out  of  the  ftove,  and 
gently  watered  at  times. 

In  the  very  heat  of  fummer  it  will  do  them  good  to 
fet  them  out  for  a  few  weeks  among  the  green-houfe 
plants,  expofed  at  that  feafon,  but  they  muft  not  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  leaft  danger  of  cold  nights. 

This  care  is  to  be  repeated  and  continued  according 
to  the  feafons,  and  thus  the  oft- fet s  will  be  brought  to 
flower  about  the  third  year. 

The  beginning  of  Auguft  will  be  afterwards  the  beft 
time  of  removing  them  from  their  old  earth,  and  giving 
them  new  of  the  fame  kind ;  this  greatly  {Lengthens  then- 
growth,  and  promotes  their  flowering. 

To  this  purpofe  they  muft  carefully  be  taken  out  of 
the  pot,  and  all  the  earth  wiped  from  about  the  roots. 

Let  the  feveral  parts  be  then  examined,  to  fee  whether 
any  be  decayed,  and  if  there  be  let  fuch  be  cut  off. 
Then  put  fome  pebbles  into  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  j 
fill  to  a  proper  height  with  the  comport,  and  carefully  put 
in  the  plant. 

Diftribute  its  roots  regularly,  pour  in  a  little  of  the 
foil  very  dry  between  them,  and  fhake  the  pot  that  it  may 
fettle  among  the  roots;  Then  cover  them  with  more, 
and  fix  them  fecurely  and  fteadily  in  the  pot;  put  them 
again  Jnto  the  green-houfe,  and  give  them  a  gentle  wa¬ 
tering. 

This  muft  be  occafionally  repeated,  and  under  this 
advantage  of  fhade  and  fhelter,  moifture  and  warmth, 
they  will  prefently  accommodate  themfelves  to  their  new 
earth,  and  grow  with  vigour. 

This  is  the  whole  care  required  in.  nurfing  up  thefe 
Aloes  to  a  due  degree  of  ftrength  for  flowering;  but  when 
the  time  for  that  approaches,  a  particular  attention  muft 
be  {hewn  to  them. 

They  will  flower  as  they  ftand  in  the  green-houfe, 
but  the  flowers  will  not  there  have  half  their  natural 
beauty.  More  heat  is  given  by  nature  for  this  purpofe 
in  their  own  country,  and  more  muft  be  allowed  them 
here. 

Towards  the  time  of  their  natural  flowering,  the  fe- 
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cnnd  or  third  year,  let  the  gardener  watch  his  plants, 
and  when  he  fees  any  one  fhcot  (or  a  ftalk,  remove  it  into 
the  {love.  There  let  him  give  it  water  often,  and  in 
little  quantities,  and  always  warmed,  by  {landing  in 
the  {love,  to  its  proper  temperature.  Thus  the  flower¬ 
ing  ftalk  will  rife  with  its  natural  advantages,  and  will 
produce  a  fpike  of  more  than  fifty  flowers,  opening  in  a 
gradual  fucceflion. 

After  this  the  plants  will  continue  regularly  flowering 
every  year,  and  producing  a  fufficient  number  of  ofF-fets 
from  the  fides,  by  which  a  new  fucceflion  may  be  raifed, 
as  we  have  direCted. 

The  care  and  management  of  the  grown  up  plants 
mull  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  young  ones,  which 
we  have  already  given ;  and  no  more  is  required  to  pre- 
ferve  them  in  their  full  vigour. 

Short  thick  leaved  Aloe. 

The  Aloe  we  laft  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  was  diftinguilhed  by  its  noble  afpeCt  and  nume¬ 
rous  flowers.  We  {hall  now  deferibe  another  which 
claims  an  equal  regard,  but  from  another  fource;  its 
elegant  fimplicity,  and  called  by  gardeners  the  thick 
Ihort  leaved  Aloe.  Linnaeus  calls  it  Aloe  with  feffile  and 
three  fquare  flowers,  formed  with  two  lips,  the  under  one 
turning  back. 

It  is  a  fmaller  plant  than  moll  of  the  Aloe  kind,  but 
never  fails  to  attradl  the  eye,  even  of  thofe  unaccuftomed 
to  fuch  objedts,  when  placed  among  the  molt  rich  and 
glaring. 

The  root  is  compofed  of  numerous  brown  fibres. 

The  leaves  fpring  in  a  duller  from  its  head,  and  raife 
themfelves-  partly  upright ;  they  are  Ihort,  extremely 
thick,  fharp  pointed,  and  turning  down  with  a  large 
thick  end,  appear  there  triangular.  Their  colour  is  a 
very  fine  green,  ftriped  in  a  regular  and  elegant  manner 
with  white,  and  they  are  frequently  tipped  with  beau¬ 
tiful  red  at  the  point. 

This  variety  of  colour  added  to  the  Angularity  in 
form  of  the  leaves,  renders  the  plant  very  pleafing  when 
no  more  appears  ;  but  its  flowers,  when  the  feafon  and 
right  culture  call  them  forth,  anfwer  to  them  very  well 
in  beauty. 

The  ftalk  which  fupports  thefe  rifes  in  the  center 
of  the  leaves,  and  is  eight  inches  high,  round,  finooth, 
and  of  a  purplifh  colour. 

The  flowers  are  neither  numerous  nor  fpecious  ;  but 
they  appear  fometimes  prettily  veined,  and  at  others  ele¬ 
gantly  Ample. 

When  the  culture  has  been  the  leaft  injudicious,  if  the 
plant  happens  to  {hew  its  flowers,  they  are  of  a  faint 
green. 

In  better  culture  they  often  appear  elegantly  ftriped 
with  green  and  white  :  and  where  the  plant  fucceeds  beft 
they  arc  perfectly  white. 

They  are  final],  and  they  crown  the  top  of  the  ftalk 
raifed  to  fvpport  them  in  a  loofe  irregular  fpike. 

Sometimes  they  grow  dole  to  the  ftalk,  fometimes  each 
has  its  feparate  {lender  pedicle:  thefe  are  ufually  very 
Ihort,  but  fometimes  a  little  longer  ;  and  they  arc  always 
of  the  colour  of  that  part  of  the  ilalk  from  whence  they 
rife. 

The  flower  examined  with  a  curious  eye,  is  found  to 
be  tubular  towards  the  bafe,  and  expanded  ar  the  mouth  ; 
it  is  marked  oblcurely  with  three  ridges  in  the  tubular 
part,  and  divided  in  a  irregular  manner  at  the  opening 
into  two  lips  ;  the  lower  one  of  thefe  always  rolls  back ; 
and  uktaily  all  the  fegments  do  more  or  lefs  the  fame. 

The  flower  has  no  cup,  but  adheres  naked  to  the 
ftalk ;  and  w'thin  ftand  fix  filaments,  each  crowned 
with  an  oblong  button,  with  a  Angle  ftile  in  their  centre, 
terminated  by  a  three  parted  top,  orftigma. 

When  the  filaments  are  traced  to  their  bottoms,  they 
tvill  he  found  inferted  on  thercceptacle.  This  is  a  An¬ 
gularity  in  a  flower  formed  of  one  petal,  and  abundantly 
ciliinguifhes  the  Aloe  kind  from  all  others. 

Ir  is  Angular  in  this  Aloe  that  it  has  not  the  bitter  re- 
finous  juice  with  which  the  leaves  of  mod  others 
abound.  \\  hen  a  leaf  is  cut  what  runs  from  it  is  wa¬ 
tery,  cnlourlds,  and  perfectly  infipid. 
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Culture  of  the  f cor  t  thick  leaved  Aloe. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  this  fpecies  often  Iofe9 
half  its  beauty  by  an  injudicious  management  :  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  therefore  {hould  be  carefully  obferved  ; 
let  the  gardener  feek  for  a  firm  loamy  earth  under  the 
turf  in  fome  pafture  which  lies  on  the  defeent  of  a  hill. 
He  will  ufually  find  it  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour,  and 
covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  mould. 

Let  him  pare  oft*  the  turf,  and  this  light  covering 
which  has  arifen  from  the  rotted  leaves  of  grafs,  and  the 
dung  ufed  as  manure. 

Let  him  take  a  barrow  full  of  the  clean  loam-and  mix 
it  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  1'alt  and  a  peck  of 
{lift-  marie. 

Let  thefe  be  put  together  early  in  the  fpring  and  they 
be  will  ready  for  ufe  by  midfummer. 

The  marie  will  have  fufficiently  opened  the  body  of  the 
loam  by  this  time,  and  the  feafon  will  be  come  for  pro¬ 
pagating  the  plant. 

This  is  very  eafy  for  the  Aloe  is  fo  full  of  life  that 
every  leaf  will  grow. 

Let  therefore  half  a  dozen  of  the  frefheft  and  fineft 
of  the  leaves  be  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  fome  flou- 
rifhing  plant.  Let  thefe  be  laid  on  a  {helf  in  any  room 
three  days,  and  they  will  be  then  fit  to  fet. 

Fill  as  many  middle-fized  pots  with  the  compoft.  Set 
one  leaf  in  each,  with  the  part  where  it  adhered  to  the 
old  plant  downwards,  and  cover  it  up  half  the  height 
with  the  mould.  Give  it  a  very  gentle  watering. 

Set  the  pots  in  a  bark  bed  of  a  moderate  heat,  and 
{hade  them  from  the  fun. 

Every  other  evening  give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  admit  fome  air  by  railing  the 
glafles.  Thus  they  will  root ;  and  in  this  manner  they 
will  be  raifed,  like  cuttings  of  other  plants,  to  their 
perfection.  The  care  and  management  of  them  after  this 
mull  be  exa&ly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  other  African 
Aloe  already  directed,  only  that  they  mull  have  oftener 
water;  and  that  the  gardener  mull  carefully  watch  the 

time  of  their  firft  {hoot  for  flowering;. 

When  this  appears,  they  mu  ft  be  watered  twice  a  day, 
a  very  little  at  a  time ;  and  have  more  warmth  than  be¬ 
fore. 

This  management  will  bring  on  the  flowering  {talks, 
and  whether  the  flowers  be  perfectly  white,  or  {lightly 
ftriped  with  green  they  will  be  very  beautiful. 

It  will  flower  annually  and  there  will  never  be  more 
greennefs  in  the  flower,  than  one,  or  at  the  moll  two  de¬ 
licate  ltreaks  of  it  on  each  divifion. 

Yellow  clujler-fowered  Aloe. 

The  Aloes  are  in  general  handfome  plants,  and  they 
fucceed  one  another  very  happily  at  this  feafon  ;  when 
flowers  in  general  are  fcarce. 

This  is  an  elegant  kind;  and  deferves  the  more  re¬ 
gard,  as  it  differs  from  the  generality,  particularly  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  in  their  difpofition  :  the 
leaves  alfo  have  their  Angularity. 

Its  characters  are  fo  ltrongly  imprefied,  that  mod  who 
have  written  of  it,  have  called  it  by  the  name  of  Aloe. 

The  root  is  thick  yellow,  and  fends  out  numerous, 
large,  and  very  long  fibres. 

The  leaves  arife  in  a  great  duller,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  long  and  narrow,  of  a  triangular  Ihape,  and  of 
a  deep  green  colour ;  they  are  involved  together  at  the 
bales,  and  with  good  culture,  will  rife  to  five  feet  in 
height. 

The  ftalk  rifes  fingly  in  the  center,  and  is  round, 
thick,  upright,  and  five  feet  high.  Upon  the  top  of 
this  are  placed  the  flowers. 

This  is  all  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  plant;  but 
its  feent  is  difagreeahle  ;  it  is  not  however  ftrong  or  of- 
fenfive,  unkfs  purpofely  fmelt. 

The  flowers,  whole  form  is  truly  that  of  the  Aloe 
kind,  fhould  have  prevented  error  in  relpeCt  of  the  genus, 
but  they  have  not  done  fo  univerfally. 

Culture  of  the  yellow  clujlered  Aloe. 

The  native  country  of  this  Aloe,  is  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  it  there  lives  only  in  damp  rich  foils.  The 
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A  L  O 

black  mould  which  is  the  common  foil  of  the  fwampy 
places,  in  that  country  is  its  natural  ground. 

This  is  very  different  from  the  foil  in  which  the  Aloes 
in  general  delight,  and  it  fhews  all'o,  that  more  frequent 
and  large  waterings  are  required  for  this  than  tor  any  ot 
the  other  fpecies. 

According  to  the  inftruCtions,  here  propofcd  from 
nature,  let  this  Aloe  have  a  peculiar  comport,  altogether 
different  from  the  others,  and  thus  prepared. 

Juft  pare  away  the  turf  in  a  wet  rich  meadow,  and 
take  of  the  fine  black  mould  that  lies  under  it  four  bu- 
fhels,  add  to  this  of  marie  one  buftiel,  of  wood-pile 
earth  three  pecks,  and  one  peck  of  cow-dung. 

Let  this  be  laid  together  two  months,  or  more,  turn¬ 
ing  it  once  in  a  fortnight,  and  it  will  then  be  ready  for 
fer vice. 

In  this  the  plants  are  to  be  propagated  by  means  of 
thofe  fuckers,  or  off-fets,  which  they  yield  in  abundance 
where  thev  thrive  tolerably.  The  time  for  planting  thefe 
is  the  middle  of  July. 

They  muff  be  taken  off  with  great  care  from  the  mo¬ 
ther  plant,  and  laid  two  days  on  a  fhelf  in  a  cool  airy 
place  to  harden.  After  this  one  muff  be  planted  in  each 
pot  in  this  compoft,  and  that  with  all  poffible  care. 

When  they  are  all  planted,  let  the  pots  have  a  very 
gentle  watering,  and  fet  them  in  a  warm  fhady  place. 
Here  let  them  ftand  another  fortnight  without  any  farther 
care. 

Then  bring  them  to  a  bark  bed,  which  has  a  very 
moderate  heat,  and  fet  the  pots  two  thirds  of  their 
height  in  the  bark  ;  draw  a  mat  over  the  glafs  and  thus 
let  them  ftand  all  day. 

In  the  middle  of  the  next  day  raife  the  glafles  a  little 
by  a  notched  ftick. 

”  In  this  manner  let  them  be  kept  in  the  bed  three  weeks, 
and  then  by  degrees  more  and  more  hardened  ;  till  at 
length  the  glafles  are  taken  quite  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
warm  day. 

After  this  they  muff:  be  removed  into  the  green  houfe, 
and  from  thence  into  the  ftove. 

This  is  the  method  of  bringing  them  to  their  greateft 
perfection. 

They  muff:  be  frequently  watered  in  the  ftove ;  the 
water  having  ftood  three  or  four  and  twenty  hours  to 
bring  it  to  the  temper  of  the  place. 

Under  this  management,  they  will  grow  a  great  deal 
in  the  winter  ;  and  in  fpring  will  be  in  fine  forwardnefs 
towards  flowering.  They  are  Angular  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  even  in  the  leaf,  and  a  great  ornament  to  the 
place. 

White  fpotted  Aloe  with  tongue-like  leaves. 

Few  of  the  Aloes  deferve  more  than  this  the  attention 
of  the  curious  in  exoticks. 

The  form  and  variegation  of  the  leaves  which  always 
retain  their  beauty,  give  it  a  pleafing  afpect  the  whole 
year,  and  when  in  flower  it  is  extremely  handfome. 

The  root  is  fibrous,  the  leaves  rife  from  its  head  in  a 
confiderable  number,  and  are  broad,  flat,  thick,  and 
ten  inches  or  more  in  length.  Their  colour  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ftrong  green,  and  they  are  fpotted  in  a  various  and 
perfeft  irregular  manner  on  the  upper  and  under  fide  with 
white. 

The  tips  and  edges  of  thefe  alfo  have  their  Angularity. 
While  they  are  young,  they  are  white  and  edged  with  a 
tranfparent  rim  ;  this  foon  lofes  itfelf  on  the  edges  which 
grow  rough  and  unequal  from  its  fragments,  but  on  the 
end  of  the  leaf,  it  remains  longer. 

From  the  bofom  of  the  central  leaves  come  the 
flowering  ftalks,  ufually  there  rife  two  of  thefe,  but 
fometimes  there  is  only  one  ;  it  is  round,  not  very  up¬ 
right,  of  a  greenifli  colour  tinged  with  red,  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  high. 

This  with  good  culture  will  be  loaded  almoft  from 
the  bottom  to  top  with  flowers,  and  thefe  difpofed  in  a 
very  elegant  manner  ;  they  rife  fingly  with  long  red  foot 
ftalks  ot  a  hooped  form,  l'o  that  they  are  brought  near 
the  main  ftaik,  though  not  to  touch  it,  and  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  fine  irregularity  one  among  another. 

'i  hey  are  of  a  tubular  form,  and  their  colour  is  a  per¬ 
fect  Icarlet. 
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They  have  no  cup  but  adhere  naked  to  the  foot-ftalk  ; 
one  petal  forms  each  of  them,  and  it  is  fwelled  toward 
the  bate,  fmaller  at  the  neck,  and  nipped  into  fix  fer¬ 
ments  at  the  mouth  ;  fix  filaments,  and  a  Angle  ltyle  arc 
placed  in  it,  as  in  the  other  Aloes. 

Culture  of  this  Aloe. 

It  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  there  thrives  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  in  the  moft  barren  foils.  This  refers  its 
culture  to  two  articles  ;  that  it  be  placed  in  fmall  pots, 
where  the  root  may  have  no  more  than  in  its  natural 
growth,  and  that  the  foil  be  poor;  for  the  reft,  the  cul¬ 
ture  we  have  given  for  the  other  African  Aloes  will  do 
with  it. 

The  old  plants  produce  off-fets  every  feafon  ;  and 
thefe  are  to  be  planted  in  the  manner  we  have  before  di¬ 
rected,  and  they  will  flower  the  fecond  year. 

Prickly  fpotted  leaved  Aloe. 

The  Aloes  all  have  beauty,  and  their  variety  is  alfo 
a  great  recommendation. 

The  fame  conveniences  and  care  needful  for  one  kind 
will  raife  many  more,  and  their  flowering  at  a  feafon  bar¬ 
ren  of  moft  other  things,  adds  to  their  eftimation  ;  we 
have  for  this  reafon  given  the  culture  of  many  of  the 
Aloes  and  (hall  of  feveral  more. 

None  claims  that  regard  we  have  {hewn  to  the  genus 
more  than  this,  whofe  leaves  as  well  as  flowers  are  full 
of  Angularity  and  beauty. 

The  root  is  formed  of  many  thick  reddiffi  fibres.  The 
leaves  rife  fometimes  naked  from  the  ground,  and  fome¬ 
times  are  fupported  on  a  kind  of  ftaik,  thick,  fhort,  and 
filmy.  They  are  flefhy,  oblong  and  broad  ;  their  colour 
is  a  deep  green,  fpotted  on  both  Aides  irregularly  with 
white  :  and  they  are  edged  with  flrarp  and  ftrong  thorns 
varioufly  difpofed, and  terminate  in  a  very  robuft, fharp  point. 

The  ftaik  rifes  in  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  and  is 
round,  firm,  upright,  of  a  purplifh  colour  on  the  lower 
part,  and  paler  upwards. 

The  films  towards  its  top  are  numerous  though  flight, 
and  they  of  a  mixed  whitifti  green  colour,  dafhed  with 
purple. 

The  flowers  terminate  the  ftaik  in  a  beautiful  manner. 
They  rife  nearly  together,  and  they  have  feparate,  long 
whitifh  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  fpread  out  from  the  top  fo  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  umbell,  and  they  are  long,  hollow, 
and  of  a  fine  red. 

The  clafs  to  which  the  Aloe  belongs  is  to  be  read  in 
thefe,  and  we  have  had  occafion  to  explain  it  at  large 
before  ;  we  lhall  therefore  only  obferve  here  that  the 
flower  as  in  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  is  formed 
of  a  Angle  petal,  that  it  adheres  naked  to  its  foot-ftalk 
without  a  cup  ;  and  from  a  long  and  tubular  body  of  an 
irregular  form,  opens  into  fix  fegments  at  the  rim,  or 
frequently  one  more. 

Culture  of  this  Aloe. 

The  culture  of  this  Aloe  having  been  in  general  laid 
down  before,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  clafs,  we 
{hall  not,  except  in  regard  of  fuch  fpecies,  as  from  their 
nature  require  particular  management,  enlarge  here  by 
repetition,  but  name  the  general  articles. 

This  is  one  of  the  African  Aloes,  which  produces 
fuckers  in  abundance,  therefore  it  is  eafily  propagated  : 
its  foil  is  in  its  natural  climate,  loofe,  dry,  and  fandy  ; 
therefore  the  general  compoft  we  have  directed  for  the 
Alee  kinds,  will  perfectly  anfwer  itspurpofe. 

The  fuckers  are  to  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  in 
the  latter  end  of  fummer  and  they  fhould  be  laid  upon  a 
fhelf  two  or  three  days  before  they  are  fet  :  they  are  then 
to  be  carefully  planted  in  the  middling  pots  of  the  com¬ 
poft,  and  from  that  time  raifed  with  the  fame  care  wc 
have  directed  for  the  other  kinds. 

War  ted  coral  Aloe. 

The  everlafting  variety  of  the  Aloe  kinds  has  had  fuf- 
ficient  attention  among  our  collections  ;  and  there  are  few 
which  more  deferve  it  than  the  prefent. 

The  root  is  thick  and  pale.  The  leaves  rife  from 
this  in  a  clufter,  and  fplit  into  two  arrangements  :  they 
are  fo  very  Angular  and  beautiful,  that  if  the  plant  had 
nothing  more  to  recommend  it,  none  would  refufe  it  a 
place  in  their  collections. 
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They  arc  eight  inches  long,  moderately  broad,  thick, 
and  Amewhat  triangular  in  form. 

Their  colour  is  a  very  ftrong  and  elegant  green  ;  and 
they  are  covered  on  both  Tides  with  white  tubercles  in 
the  manner  of  warts.  Thcfe  have  no  regular  lhape  or 
form,  but  lie  fcattered  in  a  thoufand  figures  upon  every 
part  of  the  leaves  to  the  extremity,  where  they  terminate 
in  a  point. 

The  flower-ftalk  rifes  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a 
half,  and  is  round,  of  a  gloffy  red,  refembling  a  piece 
of  polifhed  coral.  Towards  the  top  it  droops  with  the 
weight  of  a  long  fpike  of  flowers. 

Thefe  are  oblong,  hollow  and  divided  at  the  rim  into 
fix  irregular  fegments  which  turn  back  a  little.  Each 
flower  has  a  fliort  and  flender  foot-ftalk  of  a  paler  red 
than  the  principal  ftalk,  on  which  it  hangs  in  a  drooping 
pofture. 

The  general  colour  of  the  flower  is  red,  but  toward 
the  bafe  it  is  greenilh  ;  and  from  this  part  there  rife  fe- 
veral  lines,  or  very  narrow  ftreaks  of  white.  Thefe,  as 
well  as  the  green  bafe,  are  moil  diftindt  in  the  unripe 
flowers  ;  for  in  thole  fully  mature,  the  red  is  almoft  uni- 
verfal. 

The  reft  of  the  flowers  are  like  the  others  of  the  Aloe 
kind,  which  we  have  deferibed  before.  It  is  formed  of 
one  piece  ;  it  hangs  to  the  foot-ftalk  without  a  cup,  and 
within  there  ftand  fix  filaments,  which  are  of  the 
length  of  the  tubular  part,  or  a  little  more,  with  a 
Angle  ftyle  among  them. 

The  feed-veffel  which  follows  is  oblong,  and  formed 
of  three  furrows,  and  divided  into  three  cells  in  each  of 
which  are  numerous  fmall  feeds. 

Culture  of  this  Aloe. 

This  is  one  of  the  African  kinds  which  produce  a 
great  number  of  off-fets  and  are  eafily  propagated  from 
them. 

The  beft  foil  for  it  is  made  in  the  following  manner  ; 
mix  equal  parts  of  dry  pafture-earth  and  fand  :  add  half 
the  quantity  of  foft  chalk.  To  four  buftaels  of  this 
mixture  put  a  peck  of  lime.  Mix  thefe  well,  and  let 
it  lie  out  a  year. 

Then  fill  as  many  pots  as  there  are  to  be  fuckers  railed. 
Let  the  fuckers  be  carefully  taken  from  the  old  plants, 
and  laid  on  a  fhelf  in  an  airy  room,  till  the  bottom, 
where  they  adhered,  is  dry  :  they  are  then  fit  to  be 
planted. 

The  pots  muft  be  very  fmall,  and  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  the  fame  as  in  the  other  African  kinds,  which  we 
have  mentioned  already. 

If  this  compoft  be  not  made  in  time,  the  common 
kind  we  have  already  diredfted  for  the  African  Aloes, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe :  but  it  is  in  this  particular 
mixture  we  have  feen  the  plant  rife  to  its  full  perfection. 
Pearl  Aloe.  See  plate  i,  fig.  i. 

The  root  of  the  Pearl  Aloe  is  thick,  and  varioufly 
divided.  The  leaves  are  very  numerous,  extremely  An¬ 
gular  in  form,  and  whether  we  regard  their  fhape  or 
aifpofition,  full  of  beauty. 

They  rife  cluttered  together,  and  difplay  themfelves 
varioufly,  fome  nearly  upright,  lome  flat  upon  the 
ground,  and  others  at  different  angles. 

All  are  of  the  fame  fhape  and  hue  :  and  the  points  of 
all  turn  upwards  ;  they  are  thick  and  flelhy  :  their 
colour  a  very  lively  green,  and  they  are  covered  in  a  va¬ 
rious  and  irregular  manner  with  fpots,  and  rifing  tuber¬ 
cles  :  thefe  are  of  a  firm  fubftance,  and  in  colour  of 
pearly  white,  and  they  are  nioft  confpicuous  on  the 
younger  leaves. 

The  fhape  of  the  leaf  in  this  plant  is  not  lefs  remark¬ 
able  than  the  ornament :  it  is  of  an  oval  form  in  the 
whole,  but  the  point  is  immoderately  long  and 
flender  ;  toward  this  point  the  leaf  grows  triangular, 
and  the  extremity  is  tipped  with  crimlon.  1  h:s,  with 
the  fine  green  of  the  body  of  the  leaf,  and  its  pearly 
protuberances,  give  a  delicate  variety  :  but  the  points 
are  mod  red  on  the  old  leaves,  and  thefe  have  the  tuber¬ 
cles  leaft  diftinguifhable. 

The  ftalk  is  two  feet  high,  and  towards  the  top  ufually 
divides  into  three  or  four  branches  ;  it  is  round,  green, 
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fmooth  :  purplifhat  the  bottom,  and  without  leaves. 

I  he  flowers  want  colour  to  make  them  beautiful,  but 
they  are  numerous  and  lingular  enough  in  form:  they 
cover  the  tops  ot  all  the  branches  in  a  kind  of  fpikes  ; 
each  has  its  very  fhort  and  flender  footttalk,  and  is  tu¬ 
bular  in  the  body,  and  expanded  in  fix  fegments  at  the 
rim.  There  is  fome  tinge  of  red  often  at  the  bafe  of  the 
flower,  and  the  reft  is  of  a  whitifh  green.  Thedivifion  at  the 
rim  is  fo  far  Angular,  that  it  forms  two  rude  lips,  of 
which  the  upper  turns  a  little  back. 

There  is  no  cup  to  this  flower,  but  in  its  hollow 
part  rife  fix  filaments,  and  a  Angle  ftyle. 

It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  to  be  propagated  as 
the  other  African  Aloes,  from  fuckers. 

AMARANTH,  Amaranthus ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monoecia  :  and 
of  which  he  diftinguifhes  eleven  fpecies. 

i.  Amaranthus,  with  round  heads,  flowers  with  the 
ftamina  embracing  the  ftalks,  and  pointed  fpear-fhaped 
leaves ;  2.  Amaranthus,  with  three  ftamina  to  the 
flowers,  round  heads  growing  dole  to  the  ftalk,  and 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  growing  thinly  on  the  ftalks  ;  3. 
Amaranthus,  with  three  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  round 
heads  growing  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  round 
fpikes,  and  oval-heart-fhaped  leaves,  with  fliort  foot- 
flalks ;  4.  Amaranthus,  with  three  ftamina  to  the  flowers, 
ereCI  fpikes,  growing  clofe,  and  oval  blunt  leaves  ;  5. 
Amaranthus,  with  three  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  which  grow 
inclufters  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and  fpear-fhaped, 
obtufe  leaves  ;  6.  Amaranthus,  with  flowers  collected 
in  heads,  on  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  oval,  blunt  leaves, 
and  flattering  ftalks;  7.  Amaranthus,  with  five  ftamina 
to  the  flowers,  cylindrical,  pendulous,  and  very  long 
fpikes  ;  8.  Amaranthus,  with  five  ftamina  to  the  flowers, 
cylindrical  fpikes  growing  horizontally,  and  a  fmooth 
ftalk  ;  g.  Amaranthus,  with  five  ftamina  to  the  flowers, 
cylindric,  ere£t  fpikes,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk ;  10.  Ama¬ 
ranthus,  with  five  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  fpikes  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  wings  and  extremities  of  the  ftalks,  a 
flexible  ftalk,  and  recurved  branches;  11.  Amaranthus, 
with  five  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  upright  cylindrical 
fpikes,  and  fpines  at  the  points  of  the  ftalks. 

Culture  of  the  Amaranthus. 

Thefe  are  all  annual  plants ;  the  firft  and  fecond  forts 
are  natives  of  India,  and  have  been  long  cultivated  in 
the  Englifh  gardens,  for  the  beauty  of  their  variegated 
leaves  ;  efpecially  the  firft  fpecies,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  of  three  colours,  green,  yellow,  and  red ;  thefe 
colours  are  very  elegantly  mixed  :  and  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  vigour,  the  leaves  are  large,  and  clofely  fet 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  the  branches 
form  a  fort  of  pyramid,  fo  that  there  is  not  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  plant  than  this,  when  it  is  in  full  luftre,  from  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  being  party-coloured,  like  the 
feathers  of  parrots. 

About  the  middle  of  February  provide  fome  new 
horfe-dung,  and  let  this  be  thrown  up  in  a  heap,  and  in 
eight  or  ten  days  it  will  be  in  a  proper  condition  lor 
making  the  bed,  which  fhould  be  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  thick  of  dung.  Let  the  top  be  levelled,  and  then 
fet  on  the  frame  and  glafs. 

When  the  burning-heat  of  the  bed  is  over,  lay  on  the 
earth,  which  muft  be  rich,  light,  and  perfectly  dry,  and 
broken  pretty  fmall,  by  rubbing  it  between  the  hands. 

The  depth  of  the  earth  on  the  bed  muft  be  about  five 
or  fix  inches,  and  the  lurface  made  very  level  and 
fmooth. 

The  bed  being  thus  finifhed,  the  feed  muft  be  fown 
on  the  furface,  and  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  with  light  earth,  well  lifted  :  or  you  may  draw 
fhallow  drills  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  bed,  fow 
the  feeds  in  thefe  drills,  and  cover  them  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  as  above  directed. 

As  Aon  as  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  frefh  air 
every  day,  when  the  weather  is  any  thing  miid,  and  let 
them  have  now  and  then  gentle  fprinklings  of  water, 
obferving  to  cover  them  every  night  with  glafies. 

About  themiddlcor  latter  end  ofMarchlctthercbeanother 

hot-bed, 
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hot-bcd,  about  thirty  inches  thick,  levelling  the  top,  and 
fetting  on  the  frame.  When  the  great  heat  is  evaporated, 
let  a  quantity  of  light,  rich,  dry  earth,  fufficient  to 
cover  it  about  fix  inches  thick,  be  laid  equally  on  the 
furface  of  the  dung.  When  the  earth  is  warm,  prick 
the  plants  therein  at  three  or  four  inches  diftant  from 
one  another,  and  give  them  a  gentle  fprinklingof  water. 
Put  on  the  glaffes,  but  remember  to  raife  them  a  little 
every  day,  to  let  out  the  fleam  :  and  be  very  careful  to 
{bade  the  plants  from  the  fun,  till  they  have  taken  root. 

As  foon  as  they  are  rooted  and  begin  to  pufh, 
they  fhould  every  day  have  frefli  air,  by  raifing  the 
glafles  to  a  confiderable  height.  They  muft  alfo  have 
frequent  fprinklings  of  water,  though  but  a  little  at  a 
time. 

In  April  another  hot-bed  fhould  be  prepared  :  for  if 
thefe  plants  are  delired  to  appear  in  any  tolerable  degree 
of  perfection,  they  muft,  at  this  time,  be  brought  for¬ 
ward,  by  the  afiiftance  of  a  regular  and  due  degree  of 
artificial  heat ;  and  where  this  is  properly  attended  to, 
the  plants  will  be  ftrong,  their  leaves  elegantly  vari¬ 
egated,  and  their  flowers  large  and  beautiful. 

The  bed  intended  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  made  of 
the  beft  horfe-dung,  which  has  been  previoufly  well- 
prepared  ;  it  fhould  be  two  feet  thick  at  leaft.  Level 
the  furface,  place  the  frame  thereon,  and  when  the 
burning  heat  of  the  bed  is  over,  cover  it  equally  with 
light,  rich  earth,  not  fifted,  but  well  broken  with  the 
fpade  and  the  hands,  fix  or  feven  inches  thick.  And 
when  the  earth  has  laid  on  the  bed  about  twenty-four 
hours,  it  will  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive  the 
plants,  which  muft  be  taken  up  very  carefully  with  balls 
of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  new  bed, 
full  fix  inches  diftant  every  way,  giving  them,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  light  watering,  to  fettle  the  earth  properly 
about  their  roots. 

This  being  done,  put  on  the  glafles,  and  let  the 
plants  be  fhaded  from  the  fun,  till  they  have  taken  root. 
A  fingle  mat  thrown  over  the  glafles,  when  the  fun  is  fo 
powerful  as  to  caufe  the  plants  to  flag,  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe. 

^Remember  to  raife  the  glafles  a  little  height  every  day, 
that  the  fleam  of  the  bed  may  pafs  freely  off;  and  if  there 
fhould  be  much  fleam  in  the  bed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
raife  the  glaffes  a  little  at  one  of  the  corners  at  night, 
hanging  a  mat  before  the  opening,  to  prevent  the  cold 
air  from  blowing  on  the  plants. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  have  taken  root,  and  begin  to 
{hoot,  let  them  have  frefh  air  freely,  every  day,  when 
the  weather  is  calm  and  mild :  for  this  will  greatly 
{Lengthen  the  plants  ;  but  the  glaffes  muft  be  fhutdown 
every  night,  provided  there  be  no  great  fleam  in  the 
bed,  and  a  mat  or  two  fpread  over  them.  Remember 
alfo  to  refrefli  the  plants,  frequently,  with  moderate  wa¬ 
terings,  for  this  will  greatly  promote  their  growth. 

When  the  plants  have  advanced  fo  much  in  height, 
as  nearly  to  touch  the  glaffes,  let  the  frame  be  railed  at 
the  bottom  about  fix  inches,  in  order  to  give  them  full 
liberty  to  fhoot  :  and  continue  to  raife  the  frame,  in 
proportion  as  the  plants  advance  in  height.  But,  re 
member,  whenever  you  raife  the  frame,  to  dole  up  the 
vacancy  at  the  bottom,  that  no  air  may  enter  but  at  the 
proper  place.  This  may  be  done,  by  nailing  mats  to 
the  bottom  of  the  frame.  If  you  have  a  multiplying 
frame,  this  labour  may  be  faved,  and  the  plants  will 
thrive  the  better.  Thefe  frames  are  defcribed  under  the 
article  Hot-bed,  which  fee. 

In  about  the  third  week  in  the  month  of  May, 
thofe  plants,  which  are  intended  to  be  drawn  to  a  large 
lize,  fhould  have  another  hot -bed. 

This  bed  fhould  be  made  almoft  wholly  within  the 
ground.  And  in  order  to  this,  let  a  trench  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  frame  intended  to  be  placed  on 
the  bed,  be  dug  eighteen  inches  deep.  Let  this  trench 
be  filled  v/ith  well-prepared  horfe-dung,  fhaking  it  in 
regularly,  and  beating  it  well  down  with  the  fork,  till 
the  dung  be  fix  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
fo  that  the  bed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  will  be  two 
feet  deep  of  dung. 
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The  bed  being  thus  made,  fet  on  the  frame  and 
glafles,  which  will  draw  up  the  heat  foon,  and  the 
bed  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  plants  in  five  or  fix  days 
after  the  bed  is  finifhed. 

The  plants  muft  now,  in  general,  be  potted  before 
they  are  fet  into  the  bed.  The  pots  for  this  purpofe  muft 
be  about  the  middle  fize,  and  the  plants  muft  be  placed 
in  them,  when  the  bed  is  juft  in  right  order  to  receivd 
them. 

Having  the  pots  and  fome  frefh  earth  ready,  let  as 
much  of  the  earth  be  put  into  each  pot  as  will  cover  the 
bottom  about  three  or  four  inches  :  then  take  Up  the 
plants,  each  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  its  roots,  and 
place  one  plant  with  its  ball  intire  in  the  middle  of  each 
pot,  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  with  the  frefli  earth,  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  let  them  be 
moderately  watered. 

Place  the  pots  immediately  upon  the  hot-bed,  as  clofe 
too;ether  as  can  be  :  obferve  that  the  cavities  between 
the  pots  are  perfectly  well  filled  up  with  earth :  and 
this  fhould  be  done  according  as  the  pots  are  placed 
upon  the  bed,  bringing  the  earth  up  to  the  rims  of  them. 

When  the  pots  are  all  in,  put  on  the  glafles,  ob- 
ferving  to  tilt  them  up  a  little  at  the  back  of  the  frame 
every  day,  to  let  in  frefli  air  to  the  plants. 

The  plants  muft  be  fhaded,  occafionally,  from  the  fun, 
for  the  firft  week  or  ten  days  ;  let  mats  be  fpread  over 
the  glaffes  the  firft  three  or  four  days,  about  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  taken  off  about  four  in 
the  afternoon  ;  but  after  this  let  the  plants  have  more 
fun,  every  day,  till  they  are  able  to  bear  it  fully. 

They  muft  be  duly  fupplied  with  water,  during  the 
time  they  are  in  this  bed  :  and  they  fliould  have  a  mo¬ 
derate  quantity  given  them  once  in  two  days. 

Obferve  that  when  the  plants  advance  in  height,  to 
raife  the  frame,  to  give  them  full  room  to  grow. 

When  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a  drawing  frame, 
(defcribed  under  the  article  Hot-bed,)  it  fliould  now 
be  placed  over  them  :  but  where  there  is  no  fuch  con¬ 
venience,  let  one  of  the  common  frames  be  ufed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  method. 

Fix  at  each  corner  of  the  bed  an  upright  poft,  about 
four  feet  high  :  and  on  the  infide  of  each  poft  let  fome 
augur-holes  be  bored,  hollowing  fix  inches  between  the 
holes. 

Then  provide  four  iron,  or  wooden  pins,  one  for 
each  poft,  and  fit  for  the  holes. 

When  the  frame  wants  raifing,  let  the  pins  be  fixed  in 
the  poft  at  a  convenient  height,  and  fet  the  frame  upon 
the  pins.  When  the  frame  wants  to  be  railed  again, 
fix  the  pins  a  hole  higher,  and  fo  proceed  as  the  plants 
rife  in  height. 

Mind  to  clofe  up  the  vacancy  at  bottom,  at  each  time 
of  advancing  the  frame  ;  this  may  be  very  eafily  done, 
by  nailing  Tome  thick  mats  round  the  outfide  of  the 
frame. 

Thefe  are  the  methods  for  drawing  thefe  kinds  of 
plants,  where  there  is  not  the  conveniency  of  a  glafs 
cafe  :  and  if  they  are  well  managed,  may  be  brought  to 
a  very  handfome  fize. 

AMARYLLIS,  Lily-daffodil ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  under  the  hexandria  monogynia,  and 
of  which  he  has  enumerated  nine  fpecies. 

i.  Amaryllis,  with  many  flowers  from  the  cup,  and 
thofe  equal,  and  of  a  campanulated  form,  commonly 
called  the  crimfon  Amaryllis,  and  by  fome  writers  the 
American  Lily  ;  2.  Amaryllis,  with  a  roundifh,  two- 

edged  ftalk,  and  with  numerous,  equal  campanulated 
flowers,  generally  called  the  ftriped  Amaryllis  ;  3.  Single, 
irregular-flowered  Amaryllis,  with  the  filaments  and 
ftyle  delineated,  ufually  called  the  Jacobean  Amaryllis  ; 

4.  Single-flowered,  with  the  flower  upright,  and  the 
threads  {looping,  commonly  named  the  golden  Amaryllis  ; 

5.  Single-flowered  Amaryllis,  with  a  regular  flower, 
and  drooping  filaments,  generally  called  the  golden  Ama¬ 
ryllis,  by  fome  authors  the  autumnal  Daffodil,  and  by 
others  the  African  Lily ;  6.  Double  golden  Amaryllis, 
called  by  fome  the  double  autumnal  Daffodil  ;  7.  Many- 
flowered  Amaryllis,  with  tongue-like  leaves,  and  irre¬ 
gular 
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Eular  flowers,  often  called  crimfon,  oriental  Amaryllis  ; 
g  Many-flowered  Amaryllis,  with  regular  flowers,  and 
{harp  pointed  leaves,  commonly  called  purple  Ethiopian 
Amaryllis  ;  9.  Many-flowered  Amaryllis,  with  the  pe¬ 
tals  turned  back,  and  the  filaments  and  ftyle  ranged 
clofe  together,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Guernfey  Lily. 

Crimfon  Amaryllis. 

The  moft  vulgar  eye  is  (truck  with  the  beauty  of  this 
plant,  and  it  very  well  deferves  the  title  of  elegant ;  its 
proper  name  is  Amaryllis^  with  many  flowers  tiom  the 
cup,  and  thofe  equal,  and  of  a  campanulated  form,  and 
with  the  threads  crooked. 

The  root  is  large,  and  of  a  rounded  form  ;  the  leaves 
are  long  and  flaggy,  but  of  a  freih  and  very  lively  green. 
The  (talk  is  round,  firm,  upright,  green,  and  juicy. 
The  flowers  (tand  at  the  top,  feveral  rifing  from  one 
point  together,  out  of  a  common  fcabbard,  and  fpreading 
out  each  way  to  form  an  elegant  clufter. 

Each  flower  is  very  large,  and  extremely  elegant ;  its 
colour  is  a  flefliy  crimfon,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a 
large  circle  of  yellow,  terminated  every  way  by  a  kind 
of  rays  ;  each  feparate  flower  grows  naked  to  its  foot- 
(talk,  without  a  cup:  the  fcabbard  at  the  top  of  the 
main  (talk  ferving  that  office  for  all. 

The  body  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  fix  broad, 
waved,  and  pointed  petals,  rifing  fmall  and  (lender  from 
the  bafe,  and  fpreading  elegantly  at  the  opening. 
Within  (land  fix  long  and  very  confpicuous  filaments, 
with  large  buttons  at  the  top  ;  the  filaments  droop  and 
bend,  and  their  buttons  rife  upward.  I11  the  centre  of 
thefe  (lands  the  ftyle,  a  little  (horter  than  the  filaments, 
bending  in  the  fame  manner  with  them,  and  parted  at 
the  top  into  three  (lender  fegments.  The  feed  vefl’el  is 
oval,  and  contains,  in  three  cells,  numerous,  mode¬ 
rately  large  feeds. 

Culture  cf  the  Crimfon  Amaryllis. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  Armenia,  and 
its  roots  are  brought  thence  in  abundance  ;  our  people 
complain  that  they  are  rarely  good  :  but  this  is  owing  to 
an  error  in  the  management. 

The  roots,  when  taken  up,  are  planted,  through  a 
miftaken  care,  in  boxes  of  damp  mould,  by  being  re¬ 
moved  at  a  wrong  time  they  are  weakened,  and  they  rot 
with  the  abundant  moifture. 

Every  one  knows  that  roots  of  all  this  kind  of  plants 
will  bear  to  be  kept  feveral  months  out  of  the  ground, 
taking  them  up  at  proper  feafons  ;  and  thus  they  may 
be  tranfported,  without  fear  of  accidents.  It  is  natural 
in  thefe  plants  for  the  flowers  to  appear  before  the 
leaves. 

About  the  firft  week  in  September  a  naked  ftalk  rifes  to 
fupport  the  flowers  ;  foon  after  come  the  leaves,  and  they 
keep  green  till  May ;  all  thefe  plants  have  their  time  of 
growing,  and  their  period  of  reft.  Thefe  are  the  months 
in  which  the  root  is  employed  to  take  up  nourifhment, 
and  to  convey  it  to  the  ftalks,  the  flowers,  the  feed- 
vefl'els,  or  leaves  :  but  towards  the  end  of  May  the 
leaves  fade,  and  nothing  elfe  rifes  till  the  fucceeding 
September  :  this  is  the  time  of  reft  in  the  plant,  but  not 
all  of  it  ;  the  fibres  are  (hot  out  in  Auguft  for  the  nou- 
rilhment  of  the  September  ftalk,  fo  that  the  time  of 
abfolute  reft  is  the  end  of  May,  all  June,  and  the  begin- 
ningof  July.  Within  this  period  let  the  roots  be  taken 
up  in  the  native  place  of  the  plant’s  growth :  let  the 
earth  be  taken  from  them,  let  them  be  fpread  to  dry 
gently,  and  then  tycd  up  in  bags  ;  thus  they  may  be 
lent  over  to  England  in  their  full  vigour. 

There  will  be  thus  no  error  in  taking  them  up  while 
growing,  no  danger  of  their  rotting  in  coming  over  : 
they  will  be  kept  in  the  fame  condition,  as  if  brought 
from  fomc  careful  gardener,  who  had  taken  them  out  of 
the  earth  in  the  due  courfe  of  his  profeffion,  and  they 
W’ill  grow  freely. 

They  require  heat  to  produce  their  flowers,  and  the 
bed  management  is  to  plant  them  in  a  compoft  half 
mould,  one  quarter  rotted  wood,  and  the  other  quarter 
fund.  In  this  they  are  to  be  carefully  planted,  and  the 
pots  to  be  fet  in  a  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark;  lels  heat  will 
keep  them  alive,  but  thus  they  never  fail  to  flourifh. 
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Striped  Amaryllis. 

This  fpecics  of  Amaryllis  deferves  an  equal  place  with 
the  former,  for  though  lei's  glorious  in  the  colouv,  it 
makes  amends  by  a  moft  pleafidg  and  regular  variega¬ 
tion. 

The  root  is  an  oblong  bulb,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
from  its  bottom  fends  out  a  multitude  of  white  and 
downy  fibres. 

The  leaves  are  large,  and  of  a  fine  green ;  they  are 
very  long,  moderately  broad,  and  hollowed  from  the 
centre. 

The  ftalk  rifes  not  in  the  midft  of  this  tuft  of  leaves, 
but  at  their  fide,  and  it  is  roundifti,  but  double-edg- J, 
firm,  upright,  juicy,  and  in  colour  purplifli. 

Its  height  is  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  at  its  top  (lands, 
at  its  firft  appearance,  2  great  bud,  which  afterwards 
burfting,  difclofes  fix  or  eight  noble  and  ereeft  flowers. 

The  fcabbard  which  had  furrounded  them  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  cup  in  the  bud,  divides  to  give  them  paflage,  and 
hangs  in  purplifli  fragments  from  the  top  of  the  main 
ftalk,  where  the  flowers  take  their  origin. 

Thefe  are  fupported  on  fo  many  (lender  footftalks,  and 
each  is  large,  beautifully  formed  of  fix  pointed  petals, 
and  of  a  inowy  white  on  the  infide;  their  outfide  is  of 
a  left  glittering  white,  and  is  (freaked  along  with  pur¬ 
ple;  fometimes  there  runs  only  one  line  of  this  upon 
the  feveral  petals;  fometimes  there  are  more,  but  the 
others  are  always  fainter  than  this  in  the  centre;  and 
the  tips  of  the  fegments  are,  on  their  under  fide,  often 
purplifli.  The  feed-veflel  fucceeding  each,  is  oval,  and 
contains,  in  three  cells,  a  number  of  large  feeds. 

The  colour  of  the  leaves,  and  the  bold  and  noble 
afpeft  of  the  bunch  of  flowers,  give  this  plant  a  mag¬ 
nificent  beauty  to  the  eye;  but  it  demands  attention  on 
another  account ;  the  fragrance  is  very  delightful  and 
very  fingular,  thofe  who  recollecft  the  delicate  perfume 
of  the  Lily  of  the  valley,  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  feent  of  thefe  flowers;  the  fmell  is  of  the  fame 
kind,  but  much  more  exalted. 

Culture  of  the Jlriped  Amaryllis. 

Experience  (hews  there  are  not  any  two  of  the  exotic 
bulbs  which  require  exactly  the  fame  culture,  or  the 
fame  foil.  This  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and, 
there,  lives  in  the  lower  grounds,  where  it  has  a  deep 
and  mellow  earth,  and  fome  degree  of  (helter.  The 
compoft  that  bed  agrees  with  it,  for  we  have  no  Ample 
earth  that  is  fit,  is  this:  mix  two  bufhels  of  river  mud, 
one  bufliel  of  wood-pile  earth,  and  half  a  bulhel  of  cow- 
dung;  iet  this  be  put  together  in  (piing,  and  it  will  be 
ready  by  the  time  it  is  wanted. 

The  proper  way  of  railing  the  plant  is  from  the 
bulbs,  and  to  have  it  in  full  perfection  thefe  muft  be 
brought  from  Ceylon. 

They  may  be  taken  up  with  care  at  the  time  of  the 
leaves  fading,  and  kept  out  of  the  ground  two  months; 
after  which  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  pot  of  light 
earth,  and  they  will  thus  come  over  in  good  condition. 

When  they  are  received  here,  they  (hould  be  carefully 
cleaned,  and  planted  each  in  a  feparate  pot  of  the  com¬ 
poft  thus  prepared  for  them,  railing  the  furface  of  the 
mould  one  inch  above  the  root.  When  thus  planted, 
they  muft  have  a  little  water,  and  be  fet  in  a  bark-bed 
of  very  moderate  heat;  here  they  will  thoroughly  root 
themfelves,  and  they  are  thence  to  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  where  they  will  flower  with  good  management,  in 
all  the  luftre  they  have  in  their  native  country. 

The  principal  care  is  to  pick  away  dead  leaves,  to  ftir 
the  earth  now  and  then  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  to 
water  them  frequently,  a  little  at  a  time,  with  water 
which  has  (food  in  the  ftove  loop-  enough  to  be  of  the 
fame  temperature  ;  left  beat  will  keep  them  alive,  and  a 
left  careful  management  fometimes  bring  them  to  flower¬ 
ing;  but  with  this  they  will  be  furprifingly  better  than 
when  they  have  been  treated  more  (lightly. 

'Jacobean  Amaryllis. 

This  plant  demands  the  attention  of  the  curious,  as 
one  extremely  fingular,  and  equally  beautiful. 

The  root  is  a  large  round  bulb;  its  outer  coat  is 
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The  leaves  are  long,  broad,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  and 
of  a  deep  green. 

The  ftalk,  which  rifes  on  one  fide  of  thefe,  is  round, 
but  a  little  flatted,  of  a  delicate  pale  red  and  naked.  On 
its  top  appears  an  oblong  filmy  fcabbard,  pointed  at  the 
top,  and  of  a  fomewhat  deeper  red  than  the  ftalk. 
When  the  ftem  has  reached  a  foot  in  height,  this  fcab¬ 
bard  burfts  fideways,  and  difclofes  the  flower,  whofe  pe¬ 
tals  fpread  in  their  own  way,  three  drooping,  two  above 
them  horizontal,  and  one  ereCt. 

Their  colour  is  the  moft  perfeCt  fcarlet,  and  in  form 
they  refemble  the  broad  fword  our  heralds  draw  in  ar¬ 
mour. 

Within  this  flower,  defended  by  the  three  lower  pe¬ 
tals,  appear  fix  filaments  and  a  fingle  ftyle. 

The  filaments  are  crimfon,  and  have  yellow  but¬ 
tons. 

The  ftyle  is  of  a  paler  colour,  flefhy,  and  fplit  into 
three  parts  at  the  top. 

The  middle  one  of  the  lower  petals  furrounds  them 
half  their  length,  and  this  petal  is  in  the  fame  manner 
furrounded  by  the  two  which  are  next  it,  for  more  than 
a  third  of  its  length,  and  as  thefe  turn  downward,  the 
filaments  turn  upward. 

The  feed-veffel  which  follows  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
in  three  cells  contains  numerous  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Jacobean  Amaryllis. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  South-America,  and  in  its 
native  climate  thrives  beft,  and  flowers  moft  boldly 
where  there  is  a  rich  earth  with  fome  moifture,  and  with 
fand  enough  to  make  it  always  free  and  loofe;  this  muft 
be  the  guide  for  a  proper  compoft,  and  the  reft  will  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  fuitingour  warmth  to  its  climate. 

Let  a  compoft  be  prepared  thus  :  Mix  equal  parts  of 
pond  mud,  wood-pile  earth,  and  mould,  from  under  the 
turf  in  a  rich  meadow;  to  three  barrels  of  this  mixture, 
add  two  buftiels  of  coarfe  fand,  and  one  of  rotted  cow- 
dung.  This,  after  repeated  trials,  has  been  found  to 
raife  the  plant  preferably  to  any  other  natural  foil  or 
mixture. 

The  method  of  propagating  it,  is  by  roots  obtained 
from  America,  or  by  otF  lets  from  thofe  in  our  own  gar¬ 
dens;  but  of  thefe,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  the 
former  is  vaftly  preferable.  A  flower  raifed  from  the 
American  root  in  the  compoft  here  directed,  exceeds  the 
common  kind,  beyond  all  that  an  unexperienced  ima¬ 
gination  can  conceive. 

We  have  faid  that  the  heat  allowed  the  plant  muft  be 
proportioned  to  that  of  its  natural  climate;  thoufands 
of  thefe  roots  have  been  preferved  when  there  were  no 
ftoves,  but  they  flower  weakly.  The  regulated  heat  of 
a  ftove  alone  comes  near  that  of  the  common  air  in 
South-America  ;  and  the  plant  will  never  rife  to  its  per¬ 
fection  otherwife.  The  very  period  of  flowering  may  be 
altered  by  this  management,  and  to  this  alone  we  can 
owe  fo  glorious  a  flower  at  fo  dead  a  feafon.  In  nature 
it  throws  up  the  flower-ftalk  very  irregularly,  and  this 
way  we  take  the  full  advantage  of  her  wildneffes. 

The  feafon  for  planting  off-fets  is  in  the  end  of  July. 

As  many  pots  muft  be  filled  with  the  compoft  as  there 
are  roots,  and  they  muft  be  placed  in  thefe  with  care, 
and  covered  an  inch  and  half  above  the  top.  Thefe 
pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  flickered  part  of  the 
garden,  and  once  in  four  days  gently  watered. 

When  the  fhoot  appears,  they  fhould  be  fet  among 
the  green-houfe  plants,  then  in  the  open  air,  and  wa¬ 
tered  every  other  evening;  after  this  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  early  into  the  green-houfe,  and  thence,  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  into  the  ftove. 

This  is  the  management  of  the  full-grown  roots 
brought  from  America,  as  well  as  of  the  off-fets  raifed 
here,  and  thus  after  having  fent  up  a  flower-ftalk  on  one 
fide  of  the  root,  in  September,  they  will  fhoot  out 
another  at  the  end  of  November,  from  the  other  fide, 
and  flower  in  the  dead  of  winter  in  full  glory. 

Golden  Amaryllis. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  large,  roundifh,  black  on 
the  outfide,  white  within,  juicy,  and  hung  with  many 
£bres. 
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The  leaves  are  long  and  moderately  broad,  waved  at 
the  edges,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  of  a  deep  blackifh 
green . 

The  ftalk  is  firm,  round,  and  of  a  pale  «reen.  It 
rifes  in  the  midft  of  the  leaves,  and  is  but  an  inch  or 
two  in  height. 

On  its  top  ftands  a  fingle  flower,  large,  of  a  o-olden 
yellow,  and  very  beautiful.  It  burfts  from  an  oblong 
fcabbard,  and  is  upright,  hollow  and  regularly  fhaped. 

The  petals  are  fix,  broadeft  in  the  middle,  fharp 
pointed,  and  fmall  at  the  bafe.  Within  ftand  fix  fila¬ 
ments,  crowned  with  oblong  buttons,  and  in  the  midft 
oi  them  a  ftyle,  with  a  three  parted  head. 

The  feed-veffel  which  follows  the  flower  is  of  an 
oval  form,  and  has  three  valves,  and  three  cells,  with 
numerous  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Golden  Amaryllis. 

Befules  the  great  beauty  and  Angularity  of  this  flower, 
the  eafe  of  its  culture  is  no  fmall  recommendation;  it  is 
encreafed  eafily  by  off-fets,  though  raifed  more  fuccefs- 

fuHy  by  feeds,  and  in  . either  way  requires  little  atten¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  efpecially  of 
Spain;  it  rifes  there  in  damp  ground  very  abundantly, 
and  paints  the  meadows  like  our  Crowfoot. 

The  foil  to  be  prepared  for  it  fhould  refemble  this 
which  it  has  naturally,  and  the  part  of  the  world  wherein 
it  is  wild,  will  inform  the  gardener  that  it  requires  no 
ftove  or  green-houfe  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

In  order  to  cultivate  this  plant  fo  as  to  produce  it  in 
its  utmoft  perfe&ion,  let  a  compoft  of  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  be  prepared. 

A  barrow  of  earth  from  under  the  turf  in  a  rich 
meadow,  a  bufhel  of  pond-mud,  and  a  peck  of  old  cow- 
dung.  Throw  thefe  in  a  heap  all  winter,  and  in  fprino- 
let  them  have  an  addition  of  fome  foot;  let  them  be 
turned  up  again  to  the  weather,  and  remain  in  that  man¬ 
ner  till  Auguft. 

This  is  a  compoft  well  fuited  not  only  to  this,  but  to 
many  other  of  the  plants  brought  from  the  meadows 
into  our  gardens. 

In  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  let  the  mould  be  dug  out 
of  a  border  in  a  part  of  the  feminary,  open  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  let  this  compoft  be  thrown  in ;  on  this  when 
the  furface  is  levelled,  let  fome  feeds  of  the  plant  faved 
with  care  from  the  earlieft  flowers,  and  fuch  as  have 
blown  ftrongeft,  be  fowed  moderately  thick;  lift  over 
them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  fame  compoft,  and 
throw  fome  hawthorn  bullies  upon  the  bed. 

All  the  care  it  will  require  farther  is  weeding  at  times, 
and  watering  when  the  mould  is  dry.  The  young  plants 
muft  be  thinned  where  they  ftand  clofe,  and  at  two 
years  growth  they  may  be  planted  out  intcJ  a  bed  at  four 
inches  diftance. 

The  gardener,  when  they  come  to  flower,  will  find 
among  them  a  great  deal  of  variety,  deeper  and  paler 
flowers,  larger  and  fmaller  plants,  and  broader  and  nar¬ 
rower  leaves.  Thefe  have  been  confidered  by  fome  as 
the  marks  of  diftinCl  fpecies;  but  he  will  know  in  what 
manner  to  confider  them  when  he  has  raifed  them  all 
from  the  fame  feed. 

After  this,  the  better  kinds  are  to  be  feparated,  and 
propagated  by  off-fets.  But  we  advife  the  gardener  on 
this,  as  on  many  other  occafions,  now  and  then  to 
repeat  the  article  of  fowing;  the  trouble  is  very  trifling, 
and  the  reward  a  certain  improvement. 

Double  Golden  Amaryllis.  See  plate  i,  fig.  2. 

This  plant  moft  of  the  writers  on  gardening  call  the 
double  autumnal  Daffodil ;  the  root  is  large,  bulbous,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  fkin. 

The  leaves  are  five  or  fix,  they  are  broad,  not  very 
long,  obtufe,  flefhy,  and  of  a  deep  green. 

The  ftalk  is  round,  thick,  and  three  inches  high  ;  at 
its  top  ftands  one  large  flower  elegantly  doubled  and 
fpread  open,  of  the  colour  of  pure  virgin  gold,  from 
whence  the  plant  derives  its  name. 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  oblon°-  re¬ 
gular  petals,  broadeft  in  the  middle,  and  obtufe.  fn  the 
centre  ftand  fix  filaments,  fmall  toward  the  top,  and 
E  crowned 
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Crowned  with  oblong  buttons  placed  Tideways.  Under¬ 
neath  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  is  placed  a  roundifh 
furrowed  rudiment,  from  which  rifes  a  Tingle  ftyle  with 
a  fmall  head,  divided  into  three  parts. 

Culture  of  the  Double  Golden  Amaryllis. 

In  the  latter  end  of  March  let  a  bed  be  made  up  in 
a  fhady  part  of  the  nurfery,  with  frefh  meadow  earth 
raked  clean  from  ftones,  and  on  this  let  the  feeds  be 
fcattered  with  an  even  hand;  Tift  over  them  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  fame  mould,  and  let  the  ground  be  de¬ 
fended  by  an  hawthorn  bufh,  and  at  times  gently  re- 
frefhed  with  water. 

From  a  quantity  of  Teed  well  managed  at  the  fecond, 
if  not  at  the  firft  fowing,  there  will  be  produced  one 
more  of  thefe  double  flowers,  which  muft  afterwards  be 
nurfed  with  care,  and  encreafed  by  ofF-fets. 

For  thefe  a  good  bed  fhould  be  provided  in  the  fe- 
minary;  they  fliiould  be  feparated,  if  ever  To  fmall,  every 
time  the  old  root  is  taken  up,  not  only  for  the  fake  of 
encreafing  their  number,  but  to  keep  that  root  in  the 
full  glory  of  its  flowering. 

They  muft  be  planted  at  fix  inches  diftance  in  the 
nurfery  bed,  and  there  weeded  and  occafionally  watered, 
and  when  the  leaves  fade,  covered  with  frefh  mould, 
to  Ihelter  them  during  winter ;  thus  they  will  foon  ar¬ 
rive  at  perfe&ion,  and  will  flower  as  well  as  the  parent 
root. 

Repeated  fowings  are  advifable,  for  the  fake  of  ob¬ 
taining  from  time  to  time  a  fucceflion  of  thefe  double 
flowers;  for  it  has  been  found  that,  though  every  ne- 
ceffary  care  has  been  taken  of  the  roots,  they  lofe  their 
ftrength  after  a  number  of  years,  and  flower  more 
faintly. 

Crimfon  Oriental  Amaryllis. 

Among  all  the  fpecies  of  Amaryllis  enumerated  by 
Linnaius,  this  may  perhaps  claim  the  preference,  both 
for  its  Angularity  and  beauty. 

The  root  is  very  large,  round,  fwelled  out  in  the 
middle,  covered  with  a  thick  fkin  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  fends  from  the  bafe  numerous,  very  thick  and  long 
fibres.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  broad,  obtufe,  and  of 
a  frefh  green  with  a  tinge  of  greyifh. 

The  fcabbard  which  contains  the  flowers  burfts  from 
the  ground  entire,  very  large,  oblong,  pointed,  and 
tinged  ftrongly  with  fcarlet,  or  with  purple. 

As  this  raifes  itfelf  above  the  ground  the  ftalk  ap¬ 
pears,  and  by  degrees  attains  the  height  of  fourteen 
inches;  it  is  flatted,  very  thick,  and  of  a  lively  green, 
more  or  lefs  covered  with  that  elegant  red  which  was  at 
firft  fo  confpicuous  upon  the  covering  of  the  flowers. 
Before  the  ftalk  has  attained  half  its  height,  the  fcab¬ 
bard  burfts,  and  the  flowers  appear  in  their  large  buds 
clofe  compacted  into  a  kind  of  conic  head.  Soon  after 
the  covering  has  burft,  they  begin  to  feparate,  and  at 
length  form  a  vaft  and  very  noble  head,  nearly  of  a  lphe- 
rical  form;  fome  continue  ereft,  or  nearly  fo,  while 
others  throw  themfelves  off  obliquely,  and  fome  hang 
downwards.  Thefe  all  rile  together  from  the  head  of 
the  ftalk,  where  there  are  all'o  placed  fome  reddifh 
films. 

Every  flower  has  its  footftalk,  and  thefe  are  three 
inches  long,  flatted  in  the  manner  of  the  main  ftem,  and 
tinged  like  that  with  a  lively  red. 

The  flowers  themfelves  are  large,  and  of  a  very  de¬ 
licate  red ;  each  is  compofed  of  fix  petals,  five  of  which 
naturally  turn  a  little  inward,  and  the  fixth  feparating 
from  them,  ftands  outward. 

This  is  what  occafions  Linnaeus  to  call  it  an  irregular 
flower. 

In  the  centre  ftand  fix  crimfon  filaments,  crowned 
with  large  yellow  buttons,  and  furrounding  a  Tingle  ftyle, 
whofe  head  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Each  flower  is 
fucceeded  by  a  large  feed-veflel,  and  even  thefe  make  no 
mean  appearance. 

Culture  of  the  Crimfon  Oriental  AMARYLLIS. 

This  elegant  and  noble  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  with  us  will  never  flower  fo  perfectly  as  in  a 
ftove.  The  feeds  are  to  be  obtained  from  its  native  place 
•t  growth  for  propagation,  or  the  roots  brought  thence; 
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for  when  taken  up  at  the  time  of  the  leaves  fading,  they 
will  bear  to  be  brought  over  very  well. 

The  method  of  propagating  it  by  feeds  is  tedious  and 
precarious;  but  if  they  have  been  Collected  in  the  Indies 
from  good  plants,  and  well  hardened,  they  will  keep 
good,  and  will  grow  in  a  pot  of  fine  mould  plunged  in 
a  bark- bed  ;  and  they  muft  thence  be  removed  into  the 
ftove. 

The  roots  brought  over  from  thence,  though  they 
alfo  often  mifearry,  are  a  better  and  lecurer  method. 
When  thefe  are  received,  they  muft  be  carefully  cleaned, 
and  a  pot  of  a  moderate  fize  muft  be  prepared  for  each 
of  them.  Two  or  three  pieces  of  loofe  gravel  muft  be 
thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  keep  the  hole  for 
the  difeharge  of  water  from  flopping  up,  then  the  pot 
muft  be  filled  more  than  half  with  fome  of  the  light 
rich  compoft,  and  the  cleaned  root  fet  upright,  and  more 
of  the  compoft  thrown  in,  till  it  is  covered  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch. 

In  this  fituation  it  is  to  remain,  with  now  and  then 
a  very  little  water,  only  to  keep  the  mould  from  being 
too  dry,  till  it  begins  to  fhoot.  If  the  feafon  be  fa¬ 
vourable,  it  will  do  beft  all  this  time  in  the  open  air, 
in  a  warm  fheltered  place;  from  the  time  that  it  begins 
to  fhoot,  more  water  is  to  be  allowed,  but  ftill  in  mo¬ 
deration  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  weather  grows  cool  it  muft: 
be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  from  this  time  it  muft 
be  allowed  often  a  little  water.  It  will  thus  eafily  be 
brought  to  flower;  after  a  year  or  two  the  roots  will  pro¬ 
duce  off-fets,  and  thefe  muft  be  managed  with  great 
care. 

Every  year  the  old  root  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  pot, 
and  cleaned,  and  as  foon  as  the  off-fets  have  been  taken 
off,  it  muft  be  planted  again  in  frefh  compoft.  The  beft 
feafon  for  this  is  about  a  month  before  the  fhooting  of 
the  leaves  in  fpring. 

The  off-fets  feparated  from  the  old  roots,  muft  be 
managed  juft  as  thofe  roots  were  at  firft;  they  muft  be 
planted  with  great  care  in  pots  of  the  iame  compoft, 
and  fet  in  a  hot  bed  of  bark.  The  mould  in  thefe  muft 
be  occafionally  refrefhed  with  moifturc,  and  a  little  air 
muft  be  allowed  in  good  weather. 

When  they  are  thus  brought  to  a  condition  of  flower¬ 
ing,  they  muft  be  taken  into  the  ftove,  and  to  keep  them 
in  perfeCI  good  condition,  they  muft  be  fet  in  the  bark, 
and  continued  there  throughout  their  whole  time;  they 
will  flower  any  where  within  the  air  of  the  ftove,  but 
their  full  perfection  is  never  feen,  unlefs  they  are  in  pots 
up  to  the  rim  in  tan,  and  at  times  watered. 

The  feafon  of  flowering  in  this  plant,  when  kept  in 
the  ftove  in  this  manner,  is  quite  uncertain ;  but  on  that 
muft  depend  the  management  of  the  roots,  and  whole 
regulation. 

Purple  Ethiopean  Amaryllis. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  flower  raifed  fuperior  to  this;  whe¬ 
ther  we  confider  the  number,  fize,  colour,  or  fragrance 
of  the  bloom,  and  very  few  can  be  faid  to  equal  it. 

The  root  is  large,  roundifh,  and  of  a  dufky  yellow 
colour;  from  its  bafe  run  many  very  thick,  white  fibres. 

The  leaves  are  numerous,  and  they  lie  fcattered  irre¬ 
gularly  upon  the  ground ;  they  are  very  long,  moder¬ 
ately  broad,  of  a  pale  green,  and  fiiarp  pointed,  and  they 
are  marked  with  large  longitudinal  fibres. 

The  ftalk  is  very  thick,  eight  inches  high,  flatted* 
firm,  and  of  a  pale  green,  often  ftained  with  red.  There 
are  no  leaves  nor  rudiments  of  leaves  on  this,  but  at  its 
top  a  membraneous  fcabbard,  which  contains  the  flow¬ 
ers.  Thefe  are  numerous,  very  large,  and  extremely 
beautiful;  they  rife  in  a  kind  of  conic  head,  twenty  or 
more  in  number,  and  feparate  to  fome  diftance  as  they 
open.  Their  colour  in  the  bud  is  a  pale  crimfon,  ftain¬ 
ed  in  different  places  with  purple;  but  as  they  open 
they  grow  deeper,  and  when  full  blown,  they  are  entirely 
of  a  ftrong  and  fine  purple;  their  feent  is  in  the  hi ehelfc 
degree  fragrant,  and  towards  evening  it  is  overpowering. 

Each  flower  is  compofed  of  fix  petals,  of  a  lanceo- 
lated  form,  equal  in  fize,  and  opening  regularly  every 
way}  and  there  is  no  cup  to  them  befide  the  general 
fcabbard. 

Ia 
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In  the  centre  {land  fix  filaments  crowned  with  oblong, 
incumbent  buttons. 

The  rudiments  of  the  fruit  is  oblong,  and  furrowed  ; 
it  {lands  underneath  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  and 
from  itrifes  a  ftyle  equal  in  length  and  thicknefs  to  the 
filaments,  with  a  fmall  three-parted  head. 

The  feed-veffel  when  ripe  is  oval,  and  formed  of 
three  valves  ;  it  is  divided  within  into  three  cells,  and  in 
each  are  many  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Ethiopian  Amaryllis. 

It  is  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  and  lives  there  in  loofe 
and  warm  foils  ;  here  it  will  require  the  choice  of  fuch 
a  compoft  as  refembles  that  kind  of  earth,  and  all  the 
afliftance  of  additional  warmth. 

The  roots  will  bear  to  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  a 
confiderable  time,  when  taken  up  at  a  proper  feafon, 
and  may  thus  be  brought  hither  from  their  native  coun¬ 
try.  When  they  are  received,  which  fhould  be  early  in 
fummer,  a  compoft  fhould  be  prepared  for  them  of  fome 
of  the  light  kinds,  from  one  of  the  heaps  made  up  for 
other  purpofes,  with  a  fifth  part  of  rotted  dung  from  an 
old  melon-bed. 

As  many  pots  mull  be  got  ready  as  there  are  roots ; 
fome  loofe  gravel  muft  be  thrown  into  the  bottom,  and 
over  this  two  inches  of  the  mould  ;  upon  this  the  root 
muft  be  placed,  and  the  pot  filled  up,  fo  that  it  may  be 
covered  two  inches.  The  pots  muft  then  be  fet  under  a 
frame,  and  the  earth  at  times  moiftened.  The  {hoot 
will  appear  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  after  this  they  muft 
be  watered  more  frequently,  and  have  more  air. 

When  this  has  advanced  to  fome  height,  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  ftove,  where  they  will  flower  in  per¬ 
fect  beauty. 

The  flowers  do  not  come  forth  all  together,  but  in  a 
long  fucceffion,  fo  that  one  plant  will  be  three  weeks 
from  the  firft  flower  to  the  decay. 

After  this  the  pots  muft  be  refrefhed  every  fpring  with 
fome  new  mould,  the  top  of  that  in  the  pot  being  taken 
off  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  once  in  two  years  the  roots 
muft  be  taken  up,  and  the  whole  quantity  turned  out. 
Its  place  muft  be  fupplied  with  frefh  compoft,  the  roots 
muft  be  cleared,  and  their  off-fets  taken  away,  and 
planted  in  other  pots,  to  bring  them  to  a  condition  of 
flowering  ;  and  this  way  the  plant  will  be  propagated 
extremely  well. 

Many-flowered  Amaryllis  commonly  called Guernfey  Lily. 

This  plant  is  no  more  a  Lily  than  it  is  a  native  of  the 
ifland  whence  it  is  named. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  fined  flowers  the  world  pro¬ 
duces,  and  well  deferves  the  care  and  culture  by  which 
it  may  be  brought  to  flower  with  us,  like  other  plants. 

The  root  is  a  large  bulb. 

The  flowers  appear  at  one  feafon,  and  the  leaves  at 
another.  Thefe  latter  are  not  without  their  beauty,  for 
their  form  is  regular  and  pleafing  ;  oblong  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  breadth  ;  and  their  colour  a  moft  lively  green. 

The  fiower-ftalk  rifes  naked  from  the  root  and  it  is 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  of  a  pale  green  decorated  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom  with  innumerable  fpots  of  a  bloody 
purple  ;  towards  the  flower  it  is  paleft,  but  often  tinged 
with  a  light  flefhy  hue.  On  the  top  of  this  ftalk  appears 
at  firft  a  long  fcabbard,  ferving  as  a  general  cup,  and 
when  it  burHs’,  there  fpreads  out  a  confiderable  number 
of  flowers  of  the  moft  confummate  beauty. 

They  are  large  and  beautifully  formed  ;  each  is  fup- 
ported  on  its  feparate  foot- ftalk  rifing  from  the  head  of 
the  main  ftem  in  the  bofom  of  the  fcabbard.  The  feve- 
ral  petals  of  which  the  flowers  confift,  fpread  themfelves 
wide  as  if  to  difplay  their  full  bloom  to  the  eye  ;  and 
they  are  waved  a  little  and  turned  back. 

Their  colour  is  the  moft  perfedl  red,  and  they  are 
fpangled  all  over  as  it  were  with  gold  :  this  with  a  deep 
red  vein  running  along  their  middle,  gives  them  a  glory 
and  fplendour,  when  viewed  in  the  fun,  fuperior  to  that 
of  all  other  plants. 

The  filaments  are  very  long,  firm,  entire,  and  of  a 
delicate  flefh  colour,  and  their  buttons  are  deep  purple  ; 
the  ftyle  which  rifes  in  the  centre  is  much  longer  than 
thefe  ;  it  is  beautifully  terminated  by  a  ftigma  divided 
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into  three  parts,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour. 

Culture  of  the  Guernfey  Lily. 

The  plant,  though  named  from  Guernfey,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Japan  ;  there  it  flowers  wild  all  autumn  in  the 
fands ;  and  from  thence  it  has  by  fome  chance  been 
thrown  upon  the  coaft  of  Guernfey,  and  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  all  its  gardens. 

The  roots  are  generally  brought  over  thence  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn  ;  and  when  they  have  once  flower¬ 
ed,  are  negledled,  from  a  notion  that  they  will  noteafi- 
ly  be  brought  to  it  again,  but  with  the  following  method 
they  will  flower  the  fucceeeding  years  better  than  the 
firft,  and  afford  off-fets  that  will  alfo  rife  to  flower¬ 
ing- 

Let  the  greateft  care  be  taken  to  have  the  beft  roots 
from  Guernfey.  Thefe  fhould  be  taken  up  as  loon  as 
the  green  leaves  which  fucceed  the  flowers  are  decayed. 

For  their  reception  let  the  following  compoft  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

Mix  a  barrow  of  mould  from  a  rich  dry  pafture,  with 
half  a  batrow  of  wood-pile  earth,  a  bulhel  of  rotted 
cow-dung,  and  half  a  bufhel  of  river  fand  ;  fcatter  over 
this  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fait,  and  leave  it  to  the 
weather. 

When  the  roots  come  over,  fill  up  half  way  with  this 
compoft  as  many  pots  as  there  are  of  them  ;  fet  one 
root  on  the  earth  in  each,  very  evenly  on  its  bottom  ;  and 
fill  up  the  pot  with  more  of  the  fame  compoft,  till  the 
top  of  the  root  is  covered  an  inch. 

Give  all  the  pots  a  very  gentle  waterifrg,  arid  let  them 
be  fet  in  a  fhady  place. 

Here  they  are  to  ftand  till  the  {hoot  of  the  flower- 
ftalks  appear;  this  will  be  toward  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  they  are  then  to  be  fet  out  in  an  opener  and 
warmer  place,  but  defended  from'fharp  winds  ;  and  here 
they  are  to  be  at  times  refrefhed  with  water,  that  has 
flood  fome  hours  in  the  ftove. 

The  flower-ftalk  will  thus  ■  rife  to  its  natural 
height,  and  the  flowers  burft  their  fcabbard  and  gradual¬ 
ly  open. 

They  muft  then  be  placed  where  rains  cannot  injure 
them  ;  and  where  the  fun  has  not  too  much  power  ;  and 
they  will  thus  continue  five  weeks  in  full  glory. 

Thefe  roots  may  be  brought  to  flower  annually,  and 
all  that  time  will  be  railing  a  fupply  for  fucceeding  fea- 
fons.  To  this  purpofe  let  them  be  thus  managed  ; 

Dig  up  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  feminary,  big  enough 
to  hold  all  the  pots.  Set  them  up  t6  the  rim  in  the 
earth,  as  foon  as  they  have  done  flowering  ;  and  place 
over  the  bed  fome  tall  hoops.  Upon  thefe  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther  draw  a  cloth,  but  in  milder  times  let  them  Hand 
open  all  day.  Thus  they  will  be  preferved  through 
the  winter;  and  in  fummer  they  are  to  be  managed  as  al¬ 
ready  dire&ed  in  the  other  fpecies  of  Amaryllis. 

Toward  July  when  the  root  is  preparing  for  its  {hoot, 
let  an  inch  depth  of  the  earth  in  the  pot  be  taken  off ;  and 
frefh  compoft  of  the  fame  kind  put  in  its  place;  and 
every  third  year  let  the  roots  be  taken  out  of  the  pots, 
cleaned  and  placed  in  them  again  with  frefh  compoft. 

This  is  to  be  done  as  foon  as  the  leaves  are  decayed, 
and  the  off-fets  are  to  be  then  taken  off,  and  raifed  in  fe  • 
parate  pots.  They  will  come  to  flower  in  about  three 
years. 

AMBER-TREE,  Anthofpermum ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  Polygamia  dioecia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies,  viz,  male  and  female 
Amber-tree. 

This  is  confidered  as  a  very  curious,  though  at  the 
fame  time,  a  very  tender  plant,  and  therefore  preferved 
in  the  gardens  of  thofe  who  prefer  variety  to  trouble 
and  attention.  It  is  however  eafily  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  a  border  of 
light  rich  earth.  They  will  take  root  in  fix  weeks  time, 
provided  they  are  watered  and  {haded  as  the  feafon  may 
require  :  then  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth 
of  their  roots,  and  planted  into  potsfilled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  until  Odtober  ;  at 
which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  confervatory, 
where  they  Ihuuld  be  placed  as  free  as  poflible  from  being 

over 
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over-hung  by  other  plants;  and  during  the  winter  fea- 
fon,  they^  fhould  be  often  refrefhed  with  water,  but 
fhould  not  have  too  much  given  them  at  one  time. 

The  beauty  of  this  fhrub  is  in  its  fmall  ever-green 
leaves,  which  grow  as  clofe  as  heath  ;  and  being  bruifed 
between  the  fingers,  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour.  1  hele 
plants  muft  be  frequently  renewed  by  cuttings,  for  the 
old  plants  are  very  fubjeCt  to  decay,  feldom  continuing 
above  three  or  four  years. 

It  is  but  of  late  years,  that  there  have  been  any  of  the 
female  plants  in  the  garden,  for  all  thofe  which  were 
formerly  in  the  gardens  were  males ;  which  being  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  had  been  continued,  fo  that  no  feeds 
were  ever  produced  in  England  till  within  a  few  years 
paft,  when  fome  feed  was  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  which  I  raifed  many  plants  of  both  fexes, 
and  a  few  among  them  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  have  feeds,  from  which  many  plants  have  been 
raifed. 

AMENTACEOUS  Flowers ,  fuch  as  have  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  fummits  hanging  down  in  the  form  of  a  rope, 
or  cats-tail  :  it  is  alfo  called  a  julus. 

AMENTUM,  a  term  ufed  by  botanifts  for  what  is 
generally  called  in  Englifh  a  cat-kin.  See  the  article 
Cat-kin. 

AMETHYST,  Amethyflca ,  a  genus  of  plants,  rang¬ 
ed  by  Linnams  among  the  diandria  monogynia  ;  and  of 
which  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  mountain  upright 
Amethyft. 

It  is  an  annual  plant  and  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Siberia.  It  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  autumn, 
in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  When  they 
come  up,  let  them  be  thinned,  and  kept  clear  from  weeds  ; 
and  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  their  feeds,  a  new 
fucceflion  of  them  will  arife  every  year,  without  any  far¬ 
ther  trouble. 

AMPHITHEATRE,  a  term  ufed  by  gardeners  to 
fignify  certain  difpofitions  of  trees  and  fhrubs  on  the 
fides  of  hilly  places,  which  if  the  hill  or  rifing  be  na¬ 
turally  of  a  circular  figure,  always  have  the  belt  effeCl. 
They  are  to  be  formed  of  evergreens,  fuch  as  Hollies, 
Phillyreas,  Lauruftines,  Bays,  and  the  like  ;  obferving 
to  plant  the  fhorteft  growing  trees  in  the  front,  and 
thofe  which  will  be  the  tailed:,  behind,  fuch  as  Pines, 
Firs,  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  the  like.  Amphitheatres 
are  fometimes  formed  of  flopes  on  the  fides  of  hills,  co¬ 
vered  only  with  turf,  and,  when  well  kept,  they  are  a 
great  ornament  to  large  gardens. 

ANEMONE,  Wind-flower ,  a  genus  of  plants,  in 
which  Linnaeus  has  comprehended  not  only  the  Ane¬ 
mone,  properly  fo  called,  but  alfo  the  Pulfatella,  or 
Pafque-flower,  and  the  hepatica,  or  noble  liver  wort, 
three  diftinCt  genufes,  according  to  other  botanifts  ;  and 
ranged  them  among  the  poliandria  polygonia. 

There  are  only  fix  fpecies  of  the  Anemone,  i.  The 
wild  or  wood  Anemone  with  a  large  white  flower. 
2.  The  wood  Anemone  with  a  large  red  flower.  3.  Wood 
Anemone  with  a  blue  flower.  4.  Small  white  flower- 
in^  Virginian  Anemone.  5.  Narrow  leaved  Anemone 
with  a  Angle  flower.  6.  Broad  leaved  golden  Ane¬ 
mone. 

But  the  amazing  number  of  varieties  which  culture 
has  made  in  the  colour  and  ftruCture  of  the  flowers  of 
this  genus,  have  been,  by  many  authors,  deferibed  as  dif¬ 
tinCt  fpecies,  and  accordinglyT  ourneforthasenumerated  no 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  different  fpecies  of 
the  Anemone. 

The  fii'ft  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 
The  fecond  is  a  native  of  England,  and  found  in  the 
woods.  The  third  is  alfo  found,  growing  without  cul¬ 
ture,  in  a  wood  near  Wimbleton  in  Surry,  but  it  is  not 
certain  whether  they  were  not  originally  planted  there. 
The  fourth  is  a  native  of  North-America  ;  and  the  fifth 
and  ftxth  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  the  eaft,  from  whence 
their  roots  were  originally  brought  to  England  ;  but 
have  been  fince  fo  greatly  improved  by  culture  as  to 
render  them  fome  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  our  gardens, 
during  the  feafon  when  they  are  in  full  bloom.  Thefe 
flowers  are  of  a  great  variety  of  colours,  as  red,  white. 
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purple,  and  blue  ;  and  fome  of  them  finely  variegated 
with  all  the  above  colours.  Some  of  the  flowers  are 
large  and  double,  and,  when  properly  managed,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful. 

Culture  of  the  Anemone. 

The  month  of  May  is  a  very  proper  feafon  for  faving 
the  feeds  of  Anemones,  and  preparing  the  compoft  for 
them.  With  regard  to  the  firft  article,  the  gardener  muft 
diftinguifh  carefully  the  three  kinds  of  Anemones,  as 
they  are  charaCterifed  by  the  condition  of  the  flower, 
the  Angle,  the  femi-double,  and  the  double.  With 
this  firft  diftinCtion  in  his  memory',  let  him  go  over  the 
beds  of  Anemones  in  full  flower,  and  feleCt  plants  for 
feed*  The  feeds  of  the  Angle  are  excellent  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  common  femi-double,  and  fome  double 
flowers.  Thefe  have  the  full  ftrength  of  nature, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  feleCted  for  the  prefent  purpofe, 
becaufe  more  time  and  refowing  would  be  required.  The 
feeds  of  the  double  flowers  are  not  At  :  many  of  them 
ripen  more,  and  in  thofe  which  do,  they  are  weak  and 
often  imperfeCl. 

This  throws  the  choice  upon  the  femi-double  flowers, 
that  is,  on  fuch  as  have  fome  feries  of  fmall  petals  with¬ 
in  the  large,  yet  have  not  the  whole  body  Ailed  with 
them,  but  have  plain,  conlpicuous,  and  vigorous  heads 
of  feeds  in  their  centre,  furrounded  by  threads,  with  fair 
and  perfeCt  buttons. 

From  thefe  flowers  perfeCt  feeds  may  be  obtained,  and 
they  have  not  the  firft  change  to  pafs,  as  they  muft,  if 
the  flower  in  which  they  were  ripened  had  been  ablolute- 
ly  Angle. 

Among  the  femi-double  flowers  which  have  this  cha¬ 
racter,  let  him  feleCt  fuch  as  have  upright,  tall,  and 
ftrong  ftalks,  and  have  the  flower  large  and  well  co¬ 
loured. 

Thefe  let  him  mark  with  flicks ;  tying  up  the  Item,  to 
prevent  the  wind  having  too  much  power  upon  it,  and 
then  ripen  the  feed  with  all  poflible  attention. 

To  this  purpofe,  let  him  take  up  the  roots  that  are 
neareft  thefe;  ftrew  a  fmall  parcel  of  fome  light  rich 
compoft  about  the  plants,  and  every  evening  give  them 
a  gentle  watering.  As  foon  as  they  are  marked,  let  a 
compoft  be  mixed  up  for  the  feed  of  the  following  in¬ 
gredients. 

A  barrow  of  rich  mould  from  under  the  turf  in  a  dry 
hilly  pafture,  a  bufhel  of  river  mud,  three  pecks  of  rot¬ 
ted  cow-dung,  of  hard  large  fand,  and  of  earth  from 
under  a  wood-pile,  each  a  peck  and  a  half. 

Throw  thefe  in  a  heap,  and  once  in  ten  days  turn 
them,  working  them  well  together  to  break  the  clods, 
mix  the  ingredients,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

This  will  be  preparing  while  the  feeds  are  ripen¬ 
ing- 

When  the  heads  have  acquired  their  bignefs,  leave  off 
watering  the  plants  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  be  loofe 
upon  the  fummit,  cut  off  the  heads  with  a  piece  of  the 
ftalk,  and  lay  them  on  a  papered  fhelf  to  harden. 

After  a  week  or  ten  days  feparate  the  leeds  from  the 
head  ;  let  them  lie  a  week  more  to  harden,  and  then  pa¬ 
per  them  up  for  fowing. 

In  the  fecond  week  of  Augufl  chufe  a  part  of  the  fe- 
>  minary  that  is  open  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  is  upon  a  riling 
part  of  the  ground.  Dig  out  the  mould,  fill  up  the 
place  with  the  compoft,  and  lav  the  furface  level. 

Mix  with  the  feeds  fix  times  their  quantity  of  dry  paf¬ 
ture  mould,  and  let  them  be  perfectly  blended  with  it, 
fo  as  not  to  lie  in  clufters  together.  Then  fow  them  with 
this  mould  carefully  upon  a  bed,  in  a  ftill  calm  evening  ; 
Aft  over  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  compoft,  and 
lay  upon  the  bed  fome  hawthorn  bufhes  ;  not  to  cover 
it  up  clofe  but  to  defend  it  from  injuries. 

Every  day,  an  hour  before  noon,  draw  a  mat  over  the 
whole  bed.  The  bufhes  will  fupport  this,  and  give  air 
underneath.  Let  it  be  removed  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  when  the  weather  is  cloudy  let  it  be  wholly  omitted. 
The  only  purpofe  of  this  lheltcr,  is  to  prevent  the 
too  powerful  effeCt  of  the  mid-day  fun  at  that  feafon, 
which  would  dry  up  the  compoft  to  ablolute  duft,  and 
burn  the  feeds. 
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If  no  fhowers  fall,  the  bed  muft  once  in  ten  days  be 
watered:  but  in  this  there  will  be  great  care  requited.  If 
it  be  done  in  a  hafty  manner,  half  the  feeds  will  be  wafned 
out  of  the  ground. 

A  fmall  pot,  with  a  fine  nofe,  muft  be  ufed,  and  this 
fo  managed,  that  the  water  may  "  foftly  upon  the  fur- 
face,  like  a  gentle  fliower,  refrefhing  and  moiftening 
the  earth,  without  dillurbing  it. 

The  bufhes  are  all  this  time  to  remain  on  the  ground, 
except  it  fhould  be  neceft'ary  to  remove  them,  to  pick 
out  any  chance  weeds. 

The  firft  week  in  Odlober  let  them  be  taken  away  in- 
tirely,  and  let  a  couple  of  reed  hedges  be  hung  on  hinges, 
at  the  north  and  eaft  ends  of  the  beds  ;  thefe  muft  be 
drawn  in  to  defend  the  ground  in  fevere  weather,  but  at 
other  times  left  open.  > 

In  the  middle  of  October  the  young  plants  will 
appear  ;  the  bed  muft  then  be  carefully  weeded,  and  if 
they  grow  too  clofe  in  any  part,  they  muft  be  thinned. 

Two  or  three  hoops  muft  now  be  placed  over  the  bed, 
and  a  canvas  or  mat  be  laid  in  readinefs  to  draw  over  it 
on  occafion.  With  thefe  defences  prepared  in  time,  the 
plants  will  be  kept  alive  through  the  winter.  The  bed 
muft  be  now  continually  weeded,  that  not  the  leaft 
fhoot  of  any  thing  may  be  feen  upon  it  but  the  plants. 

If  gentle  fhowers  fall,  they  muft  be  admitted  freely 
to  the  ground  :  if  it  be  a  feafon  of  drought,  their  place 
muft  be  fuppiied  by  waterings  ;  but  when  heavy  rains 
fall,  the  canvas,  or  mat,  muft  be  drawn  over  the  hoops, 
to  fhelter  the  young  plants  from  them. 

This  is  neceft'ary  on  two  occaftons  :  for  thefe  hafty 
fhowers,  which  fall  with  violence,  will  often  wafh  away 
the  mould  from  the  tender  roots  to  their  certain  deftruc- 
tion  ;  and  often,  fo  much  wet  will  fettle  on  the  bed,  as 
lying  about  the  tendered:  fibres,  will  rot  them,  or  the  firft 
frofts  of  winter  following  them,  will  have  the  more 
eftedt  upon  the  mouid,  from  its  wetnefs,  and  will  harden 
jt  in  clods,  with  cracks  between,  which  will  admit  the 
cold  ai  ,  and  delfroy  them.  This  is  the  care  needful  in 
regard  to  rains. 

In  Irofty  weather  the  mat,  or  canvas,  muft  be  drawn 
over  the  hoops  every  evening,  and  removed  every  morn¬ 
ing  :  or  when  very  fevere  kept  on  all  day ;  and  againft 
the  cold  and  nipping  winds  of  early  fpring,  the  reed 
fence  is  to  be  turned  upon  its  hinge,  according  to  the 
quarters  from  whence  they  blow. 

Thus  will  the  plants  be  preferved  in  vigour  through 
the  winter.  In  fpring  they  muft  be  kept  carefully 
weeded,  and  as  the  fummer  advances,  fometimes  gently 
watered. 

In  June  the  leaves  will  decay.  Let  the  roots  then  be 
carefully  taken  up. 

Let  the  compoft  be  dug  out,  and  a  frefh  quantity, 
prepared  for  the  purpofe,  be  put  in,  and  let  the  bed  be 
enlarged,  fo  that  it  may  hold  the  roots  at  a  due  diftance. 

Let  the  furface  be  levelled,  and  lines  drawn  acrofs 
and  length-ways,  at  four  inches  afunder  :  and  in  the 
centre  of  each  fquare,  place  one  root  with  the  bud  up¬ 
wards  ;  fift  over  thefe  half  an  inch  of  mould,  and  ma¬ 
nage  them  in  refpecl  of  weeding  and  watering  as  at  firft, 
placing  the  reed-fence  to  the  louthward,  to  fbade  the 
ground  from  the  full  fun. 

The  third  week  in  Odlober  give  the  bed  a  very  careful 
and  perfedl  weeding:  then  fift  on  half  an  inch  more  of 
the  compoft,  and  defend  it  as  the  former  winter. 

Early  in  the  fpring  the  young  plants  will  appear  very 
vigorous  and  ftrong,  and  a  great  many  of  them  will 
flower. 

The  gardener  is  not  to  judge  of  their  value  from  thefe 
their  early  and  maiden  flowers  :  they  will  often  promife 
a  great  deal,  but  their  perfection  is  in  the  lucceeding 
feafons. 

This  fpring  let  a  larger  quantity  of  compoft  be  pre¬ 
pared,  and  let  the  plants  now  be  well  attended. 

When  the  leaves  are  decayed,  let  them  be  taken  care¬ 
fully  out  of  the  ground,  clean  them  from  the  mould  that 
hangs  about  them,  pick  away  the  decayed  ftalks,  anc 
then  fprcad  them  upon  a  mat  in  an  airy  room,  where 
the  fun  does  notfhine  in. 
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When  they  have  lain  here  long  enough  to  harden, 
fick  off"  any  mould  that  might  be  left  about  them  at  firft  ; 
tie  them  up  in  fihall  bags,  not  too  many  together,  for 
fear  of  their  gathering  damp,  and  hang  them  up  out  of 
the  way  of  accidents,  or  vermin. 

The  laft  week  in  Auguft  chufe  a  place  in  the  flower- 
garden  for  planting  them  :  let  it  lie  open  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  defended  from  the  full  eaft  and  north,  mark 
out  a  fpace  fufficient  for  the  roots,  and  dig  away  the 
mould  three  quarters  of  a  fpade  deep  ;  bring  in  the  com¬ 
poft  prepared  for  this  purpofe  of  the  fame  ingredients, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft. 

Throw  it  into  the  place,  and  lay  it  twelve  inches 
thick,  levelling  the  furface. 

Thus  let  it  lie  ten  days,  then  break  it  lightly  with  a 
fpade,  half  fpade  depth,  and  rake  it  even  ;  draw  away 
all  clods  and  ftones,  and  on  the  clean  bed  draw  lines 
lengthways  and  acrofs,  fix  inches  diftant. 

Take  the  roots  out  of  their  bags,  and  place  one  of 
them  carefully  in  the  middle  of  each  fquare;  fift  on  more 
of  the  compoft,  and  cover  them  two  inches  and  a  half. 
Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  bud  of  the  root  lies  upper- 
moft:  and  the  furface  of  the  bed  muft  be  now  finiihed 
with  a  fine  rake,  laying  it  a  little  rounding,  to  throw 
off  the  water. 

If  no  fhowers  fall  within  a  week  after  their  planting, 
let  the  whole  be  gently  and  regularly  watered,  and  the 
more  curious  forts  managed  with  great  care. 

Heavy  rains  and  high  winds  would  greatly  injure 
them  :  and  the  fun,  if  permitted  to  ftfine  upon  them 
fully,  would,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  caufe  them  to 
decay. 

In  the  month  of  May  they  fhould,  therefore,  be 
fereened  from  all  thole  occafionally,  by  a  covering  of 
hoops  and  mats ;  this  will  not  only  preferve  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers,  but  will  continue  them  a  longer  time  in 
bloom. 

The  hoops  muft:  be  kept  conftantly  over  the  beds, 
and  the  mats,  or  canvas,  fhould  always  be  in  readinefs, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  foon  drawn  on,  whenever  it  is 
neceft'ary  for  the  defence  of  the  flowers. 

The  hoops  which  fhould  now  be  eredled  pretty  high, 
fhould  be  nailed  acrofs  to  flakes  about  a  yard  high, 
fixed  at  due  diftances,  on  each  fide  the  bed. 

When  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  let  the  mats  be  drawn 
over  the  hoops  every  funny  day,  about  nine  or  ten 
o’clock,  and  let  them  remain  till  four  or  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  take  them  off  again. 

The  mats  muff  alfo  be  drawn  on  at  all  times  when  it 
rains  hard,  and  when  the  winds  are  ftrong,  for  fuch 
weather  would  beat  down  the  flowers,  and  break  their 
ftalks. 

The  flowers  fhould  alfo  be  fheltered  every  night,  when 
there  is  an  appearance  of  bad  weather.  And  the  mats, 
or  canvas,  be  always  ready  for  drawing  over  the  hoops, 
when  there  is  occafion  to  fhelter  the  plants. 

The  mats  fhould  be  drawn  over  every  day,  when  the 
fun  fhines,  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  fhould 
be  taken  off  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon.  The 
mats  muff  alfo  be  drawn  over  the  hoops,  to  defend  the 
flowers  from  heavy  fhowers  of  rain,  when  fuch  at  any 
time  happen. 

Where  this  fheltering  and  fhading  thefe  kinds  of 
flowers  is  duly  pradlifed,  it  will  preferve  them  a  long 
time  in  their  fulled  beauty,  at  leaft  a  fortnight  longer 
than  if  they  were  to  be  fully  expofed  :  and  they  will  alfo  be 
much  finer. 

Remember  that  the  hoops  which  are  fixed  acrofs  the  bed 
for  the  fupport  of  the  mats,  be  not  too  low,  for  that 
would  draw  the  flower-ftalks  up  weak,  and  render  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  very  faint. 

The  belt  way  to  preferve  the  bloom  of  thefe  plants 
without  weakening  them,  is  as  follows  :  but  it  muft  be 
done  in  the  beginning  of  April. 

On  each  fide  of  the  bed  let  fome  flout  flakes  be  fixed 
upright  in  the  ground,  at  twenty  inches,  or  two  feet 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  let  each  flake  be  three 
feet  high  ;  to  thefe  let  hoops  be  fixed  crofs  the  bed  :  the 
covering  of  mats,  or  canvas,  are  to  be  drawn  over  them 
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occafionally,  and  there  will  be  air  fufficient  to  preferve 
the  flowers  ftrong,  and  their  colours  lively. 

Some  perfons  who  are  remarkably  curious,  erc£I  an 
awning,  or  {hade,  of  hoops  and  mats  over  thefc  flowers, 
high  enough  to  walk  under,  taking  care  that  the  mats 
come  low  enough  on  the  fides,  to  keep  the  fun  from 
darting  upon  the  bloom. 

ANISE,  Anifum ,  one  of  the  fpecies  of  the  Anagalis, 
or  Pimpernel ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  naturally 
in  Egypt,  but  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy, 
from  whence  the  feeds  are  annually  imported  into 
England. 

The  lower  leaves  of  Anife  are  divided  into  three  lobes, 
deeply  indented  on  their  edges  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  to  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  height,  dividing  into  feveral  branches 
garniflied  with  narrow  leaves,  cut  into  three  or  four 
narrow  fegments,  terminated  by  pretty  large  lcofe  um¬ 
bels,  or  rays,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowifh  white  :  the 
feeds  are  oblong  and  fwelling.  The  feeds  of  this  fhould 
be  fown  the  beginning  of  April,  upon  a  warm  border, 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  when  they  come  up 
they  fhould  be  thinned,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
which  is  all  the  cblture  this  plant  requires,  but  it  is 
too  tender  to  be  cultivated  in  England  for  profit. 

ANGELICA,  a  genus  of  plants,  which  has  no 
Englifli  name.  It  is  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pen- 
tandria  digynia :  and  contains  four  fpecies  ;  i.  Angelica, 
with  leaves  compofed  of  an  unequal  number  of  lobes, 
or  the  common  garden  Angelica  ;  2.  Angelica,  with 
equal,  oval,  fpear-fhaped.  Tawed  leaves ;  3.  Angelica, 
with  the  extreme  part  of  the  leaves  joined,  and  terminated 
with  a  foot-ftalk ;  4.  Angelica,  with  equal,  oval,  cut, 
and  fawed  lobes  to  the  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  this  genus  is  a  biennial  plant, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  mountains,  and  by  the 
fides  of  the  rivers  of  Lapland.  It  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in 
a  moift  foil.  When  the  plants  are  about  half  a  foot 
high,  let  them  be  tranfplanted  at  three  feet  difiance  one 
from  another ;  the  fecond  fort  is  a  perennial  plant,  and 
a  native  of  this  country,  and  moft  others  in  the  north  of 
Europe  ;  but  is  never  cultivated  in  our  gardens  ;  the 
third  and  fourth  fpecies  are  natives  of  Canada,  and  are 
biennial  plants,  which  may  be  propagated,  by  lowing 
their  feeds  in  autumn,  and  managing  them  afterwards  in 
the  manner  directed  for  the  firft  fort ;  they  are  feldom 
admitted  into  gardens,  but  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

Berry-bearing  ANGELICA,  Aralia.,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  pentagynia : 
and  of  which  there  are  four  fpecies  ;  viz.  1.  Berry¬ 
bearing  Angelica,  with  woody,  prickly  {talks,  and  un¬ 
armed,  hairy  leaves ;  2.  Berry-bearing  Angelica,  with 
prickly  ftalks,  and  unarmed  hairy  leaves ;  3.  Berry¬ 
bearing  Angelica,  with  a  leafy,  herbaceous,  fmooth  ftalk ; 
4.  Berry-bearing  Angelica,  with  a  naked  ftalk. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  is 
generally  propagated  by  feeds,  which  as  they  do  not 
ripen  in  this  country,  muft  be  procured  from  North 
America.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  fpring,  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation.  Let 
them  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  the  autumn  fol¬ 
lowing  plunged  into  an  old  bed  of  tan,  or  placed  in  a 
warm  flickered  border. 

In  a  fevere  winter  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  them  with 
ftraw,  or  peafe-haulm  ;  and  in  March  let  the  pots  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  frequently  be  refrefhed  with  water, 
and  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds.  In  May  they 
fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  ;  and  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  bed,  they  fhould  have  a  fhady  fituation. 
In  October  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  frame,  to 
protect  the  plants  from  hard  frofts  ;  but  in  mild  weather 
they  ought  to  have  the  free  air.  In  fpring,  before  they 
begin  to  pufh  out  their  leaves,  they  fhouid  be  carefully 
taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  feparated.  Part  of  them 
fhould  be  planted  fingly  into  fmall  pots,  and  others  may 
be  planted  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  a  warm  fituation. 

1  hofe  planted  in  pots  fhould  in  the  following  fummer 
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have  a  fhady  fituation,  and  the  next  winter  be  fheltered 
again.  The  fpring  following  they  may  be  fhaken  out 
of  the  pots,  and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain.  Thofe  planted  in  the  bed  will  require  to  be 
protected  from  the  froft  the  firft  winter,  by  covering  the 
furface  of  the  ground  with  old  tanners  bark  ;  and  in 
hard  froft  fome  ftraw,  peafe-haulm,  or  any  light  covering, 
fhould  be  laid  over  the  bed.  Thefe  plants  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  two  years  in  the  bed,  by  which  time  they  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  grow. 

This  plant  mayalfobe  propagated  by  its  roots  :  for  as 
they  fpread  far  into  the  ground,  fo  if  they  are  laid  open, 
and  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  are  feparated  from  the  plant, 
and  left  in  the  ground,  they  will  put  out  new  Items ;  or 
if  part  of  the  roots  are  taken  off,  and  planted  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bet,  they  will  pufh  out  the  ftems  in  plenty,  and 
fo  may  be  eafily  increafed. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  China,  aud  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  like  manner. 

The  third  and  fourth  fpecies  are  natives  of  North 
America,  and  are  perennial  plants,  eafily  propagated  by 
fowing  the  feeds  in  autumn.  When  the  plants  are  come 
up,  let  them  be  kept  free  from  weeds ;  and  in  the 
autumn  following,  foon  after  their  leaves  decay,  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
They  may  alfo  be  propagated,  by  parting  of  their  roots 
in  autumn,  and  planting  them  at  a  good  diftance,  one 
from  the  other.  The  plants  are  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
in  any  foil  or  fituation. 

Early-Shrub  ANONIS,  a  very  elegant  plant,  of 
which  there  is  no  Englifli  name,  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  diadelphia  decandria ,  and  called  by  that  author 
Ternate-leaved  Anonis,  with  cluftered  flowers,  placed 
ufually  in  threes,  and  with  films  to  the  bafe  of  the  leaves, 
furrounding  their  ftalks. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  regular  in  its  growth,  raifed 
with  little  trouble,  and  valuable,  at  once,  for  the  early 
appearance  of  its  flowers,  and  for  their  long  conti¬ 
nuance. 

The  root  is  brovvnifh,  tender,  and  furnifhed  with 
many  long  and  ftraggling  fibres. 

The  ftem  is  round,  firm,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
branched  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  forming  itfelf 
naturally  into  a  handfome  ftirub. 

The  bottom  is  often  purplifli :  the  branches  are  of  a 
greyifli  green,  and  they  are  {lender,  tough,  and  pliable. 

The  leaves  are  placed  at  diftances,  in  a  wild  and  ir¬ 
regular,  but  not  unpleafing  manner.  They  rife  three 
together :  but  often  there  will  be  one  or  two  tufts  of 
young  ones  in  the  bofom  of  the  elder,  fo  that  the  whole 
clufter  amounts  to  fix  or  nine.  They  are  long,  narrow, 
obtufe,  and  elegantly  ferrated  at  the  edges. 

Their  colour  is  a  fine  frefh  green,  and  their  rib  is 
often  purplifli :  ufually  there  is  no  footftalk  ;  but  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  plant,  in  fome  places,  there  is  a  fhort 
one,  fupporting  the  three  leaves,  with  a  film  at  the 
bafe. 

The  flowers  are  extremely  elegant  ;  they  are  large, 
and  are  difpofed  in  confiderable  tufts,  terminating  all 
the  branches.  Ufually  tnree  grow  upon  one  foot-ftalk, 
and  there  will  be  five  or  fix,  fuch  as  at  the  top  of  each 
branch. 

Their  colour  is  a  lively  crimfon  on  the  outfide;  within 
they  feem  painted  by  a  curious  hand,  with  lines  and 
ftreaks  of  white;  and  the  very  cup,  from  whofe  hollow 
they  rife,  is  reddifh. 

The  ftudent,  viewing  all  more  clofely,  will  find  the 
conftruction  very  elegant  and  lingular.  The  cup  is 
hollow,  formed  of  one  piece,  and  divided  at  the  edge 
into  five  pointed  fegments,  which  turn  upwards. 

The  flower  is  regularly  papilionaceous,  and  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  four  unequal  petals.  The  vexillum  is  large, 
of  an  oval  heart-like  form,  and  deprefled  at  the  fides  ; 
the  Alse  are  oval,  and  half  as  long  as  this ;  the  Carina 
is  pointed,  and  longer  than  the  Aire. 

In  the  body  of  the  flower  are  lodged  ten  filaments  : 
nine  of  them  coalefce  for  a  great  part  of  their  length, 
and  there  is  a  tenth  naturally  loofe :  but  fometimes  this 
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will  be  united  alfo  with  them ;  the  ends  are  free,  and 
are  turned  up,  and  they  have  fmall  buttons. 

The  ftyle  is  fingle,  and  terminated  by  a  roundifh 
fmall  head. 

The  feed-vefiel  is  a  fhort  hairy  pod,  in  which  are  a 
few  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  coalefcence  of  nine  among  thefe  filaments,  and 
the  one  remaining  fingle,  fhews  the  plant  to  be  one  of 
the  Diadelphia  Decandria;  the  clafs  and  fe£lion  of  moft 
papilionaceous  plants. 

Culture  of  this  Anonis. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  and  of 
fome  other  European  provinces;  with  us  it  requires  no 
peculiar  care  or  defence,  the  open  ground  will  preferve 
it,  and  being  once  rooted,  it  will  endure  many  years, 
and  be  every  feafon  ftronger,  and  better  furnilhed  with 
bloom. 

It  fihould  be  railed  from  feeds,  and  the  foil  fhould  be 
fuch  as  nature  fhews  it  belt  loves. 

In  France  it  flourifhes  belt  wild,  in  high  and  barren 
grounds,  where  there  is  depth  of  mould. 

Its  long  fibres  fpread  far,  and  pierce  deep,  fo  that 
they  find  refources  of  nourifhment,  where  the  eye  fees 
only  barrennefs. 

Let  the  gardener  fix  upon  a' dry  warm  fpot  in  his 
ground,  and  take  out  the  mould  three  fpades  deep.  Let 
him  throw  into  the  place  fome  dry  pafture  earth,  mixed 
with  a  little  foot,  and  a  good  quantity  of  old  cow- 
dung. 

Let  him  cover  this  an  inch  with  the  common  mould 
of  the  border,  and  upon  that  furface  fcatter  fome  of  the 
feeds,  in  the  third  week  in  September. 

Let  thefe  be  covered  with  a  ftraw’s  breadth  of  fine 
mould  fifted  over  them,  and  let  him  throw  a  few  bullies 
over  the  ground,  to  keep  off  accidents. 

When  the  young  plants  appear,  free  them  from  weeds, 
and  give  them  in  a  morning,  once  in  four  days,  a  gentle 
watering. 

In  fpring  thin  them  to  a  foot  diftance,  taking  up  the 
weakeft  plants,  and  after  this  weed  them  carefully,  break 
the  earth  boldly  between  them  with  a  trowel,  for  they 
root  deep,  and  every  other  day  give  them  a  gentle  wa¬ 
tering.  Take  off  the  lower  fide  fhoots,  to  train  them 
with  a  little  Item,  and  they  will  rife  to  their  due  height 
the  firft  feafon,  and  flower  vigoroufly. 

Let  none  Hand  this  year  for  feed  ;  take  off  the  heads 
as  the  flowers  fade,  and  the  plants  will  by  this  continue 
flowering  three  or  four  months.  Gardeners  think  this 
exhaufts  the  roots,  but  they  err;  it  is  the  ripening  of 
feeds  that  weakens  this  kind  of  plant,  not  the  moft  pro- 
fufe  flowering. 

The  plant  thus  eftablilhed  in  the  ground  will  require 
no  more  care;  but  it  will  every  year  be  more  beautiful. 

ANTHER /E  Apices ,  or  Summits ,  the  little  knobs  or 
tops  in  the  middle  of  a  flower,  fupported  by  the  ftamina, 
or  chives,  being  the  feed-veflels  in  plants,  and  contain¬ 
ing  fmall  oval  particles,  of  various  colours,  fuppofed  to 
be  a  kind  of  male  fperm,  which  when  ripe  impregnates 
the  flower,  and  renders  it  fruitful. 

ANTHOLIZA,  a  genus  of  plants  for  which  there 
is  no  Englifh  name.  It  is  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among 
the  triandria  Monogynia ,  and  contains  two  fpecies;  i. 
Antholiza,  with  one  declining  ftem,  generally  called 
Scarlet  Antholiza;  2.  Antholiza,  with  all  the  ftamina 
defcending. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  and  has 
withal  a  Angularity  that  attrafts  every  eye,  and  never 
fails  to  pleafe. 

The  root  is  large  and  flelhy,  the  leaves  are  of  a  Angu¬ 
lar  form;  they  are  long,  narrow,  fharp  pointed,  ribbed 
length -ways,  and  in  all  refpedts  of  the  kind  we  call 
graffy;  but  that  they  have  fhort  footftalks:  from  thefe 
they  rife  hollow  at  the  bafe,  and  grow  broader  as  they 
continue  their  courfe,  to  a  third  part  of  the  length, 
whence  they  grow  narrow  again. 

The  ftalk  rifes  in  the  midft  of  thefe,  and  is  round, 
hairy,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

The  flowers  grow  in  clufters  from  the  fides  ©f  the 
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ftalk;  they  are  placed  on  fhort  footftalks,  furrounded  by 
fome  fmall  membranaceous  leaves  at  the  bafe. 

They  are  very  large,  and  of  extreme  Angularity  and 
beauty.  Their  colour  is  on  the  outfide  a  very  elegant 
pale  red,  and  a  deep  blood  red  within.  They  are  long, 
large,  hollow,  and  have  an  upright  lip-. 

The  feed-veflels  are  three-cornered,  and  the  feeds  are 
numerous  and  large. 

It  has  no  cup  befide  the  few  irregular  leaves  before 
named,  which  ferve  to  feparate  the  fever al  flowers  that 
grow  in  the  fame  clufter. 

The  body  of  each  flower  is  formed  of  a  fingle  petal; 
this  is  fmall  and  tubular  at  the  bottom,  it  thence  rifes 
to  a  confiderable  height,  extending  all  the  way  in  breadth; 
but  it  is  not  in  this  part  rounded,  but  flatted;  at  the  top 
it  forms  a  kind  of  gaping  mouth,  compofed  of  two  very 
irregular  lips. 

The  upper  lip  is  long  and  narrow,  undulated,  and 
ftrait,  and  has  two  fmall  fegments  at  the  bafe.  The 
under  lip  is  fhort,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

In  the  body  of  the  flower  are  lodged  three  filaments, 
they  are  very  long  and  {lender,  and  are  terminated  by 
pointed  anthera. 

Two  of  thefe  follow  the  courfe  of  the  upper  lip,  and 
one  is  placed  in  the  lower.  The  ftyle  is  fingle,  and  is 
placed  with  two  upper  filaments,  and  at  its  top  fplits 
into  three  capillary  fegments,  which  turn  downwards. 

The  extreme  Angularity  of  this  flower  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  ftudent  from  perceiving  to  what  clafs  in  the 
Linnaean  fyftem  it  belongs. 

It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  grows  there  in  fands  near 
rivers.  This  fhews  what  is  its  proper  culture. 

The  roots  which  bear  to  be  kept  without  damage  a 
confiderable  time  out  of  the  ground,  are  to  be  obtained 
from  their  place  of  growth,  and  about  June  put  into  a 
light  rich  earth  in  large  pots. 

The  beft  compoft  will  be  this:  mix  equal  parts  of 
frcfh  mould  from  a  pafture,  common  fand,  and  the  earth 
from  under  an  old  wood-pile. 

With  this  fill  the  pots  about  two  thirds  ;  then  place 
the  root,  and  put  in  more  of  the  fame  foil,  till  it  is  co¬ 
vered  an  inch  deep  at  the  top. 

Give  it  a  gentle  watering  and  fet  it  in  a  warm  fheltered 
place.  In  Auguft  the  leaves  will  appear;  itmuft  then 
be  removed  where  there  is  more  fun,  and  watered  lightly 
every  day. 

In  September  it  fhould  be  fet  in  a  ftove  and  allowed  a 
temperate  heat,  and  ftill  be  moderately  watered.  This 
conduct  will  bring  it  to  flower  in  all  its  beauty. 

APOC\  NUM.  See  the  article  Dogsbane. 

APPLE-TREE,  Mu/us,  a  genus  of  trees  too  well 
known  in  England  to  need  any  defcription  here.  Lin¬ 
naeus  has  ranged  it  among  the  pentagynia  icofandria ,  and 
confiders  the  Apple-tree,  Pear-tree,  and  Quince-tree, 
as  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus. 

Among  all  the  variety  of  fruits  cultivated  in  England, 
none  are  lb  univerfal  as  the  Apple  ;  for  every  fpecies  of 
foil  will  produce  great  quantities  of  one  or  other  of  the 
varieties  of  this  fruit. 

It  would  be  almoft  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  various 
kinds  of  Apples  which  ripen  in  the  fummer  months,  and 
have  their  peculiar  names  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed,  as  the  Margaret  Apple,  the  Jenneting,  the 
Codling,  the  fummer  Permain,  See.  Other  forts  are 
eatable  in  winter  as  the  Golden  Pippin,  Nonpareil,  win¬ 
ter  Permain,  and  a  great  number  of  others.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  feveral  others  which  are  preferred  for 
making  cyder,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Red-ftreak, 
Devonfhire-wilding,  the  Whitfour,  Herefordfhire  un¬ 
derleaf,  John  Apple,  everlafting  Hanger,  Gennet  may 
be,  and  feveral  others. 

From  the  great  variety  of  Apple-trees,  we  have  a  vaft  num- 
berof  of  fruits  in  our  gardens  owingfolely  to  culture.  The 
feveral  forts  of  Apples  are  defigned  either  for  ftandards, 
or  in  dwarfs  or  efpaliers  ;  thofe  that  are  defigned  for 
ftandards  fhould  be  grafted  on  crab-ftocks,  and  thofe  for 
dwarfs  or  efpaliers  on  the  Codling  ;  or  fome  other  fort 
which  does  not  (hoot  freely. 
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The  belt  feafon  for  planting  out  thefe  trees  is,  if  the 
foil  is  dry,  in  October  ;  but  in  a  wet  foil  it  is  belt  to  de¬ 
fer  it  till  February.  The  diftance  at  which  they  fho.ild 
be  planted,  is  forty  feet  fquare,  that  the  lun  and  air  may 
have  reom  to  come  every  way  at  them.  And  it  is  a  very 
good  method  in  large  orchards,  to  plough  and  fovv  the 
ground  between  them,  till  they  are  grown  up.  Good 
thriving  trees,  of  about  three  years  grafting,  are  to  be 
chofen  for  planting  ;  and  they  fhould  be  taken  from  a 
foil  as  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  they  are  to  be 
planted  into,  or  rather  from  one  that  is  fomething  poorer. 
In  preparing  thefe  trees  for  planting,  all  broken  or 
bruifed  roots  are  to  be  taken  off,  as  alio  all  fuch  as  crofs 
or  gall  one  another,  and  all  fmall  fibres  ;  for  they  felJom 
lurvive  a  removal.  Some  of  the  moft  luxunant  branches 
muff  alfo  be  taken  oil’  at  the  fame  time,  and  others 
fhortened,  but  the  head  fhould  by  no  means  be  cut  off. 
The  holes  for  the  planting  them  fhould  be  made  about 
two  feet  deep,  and  of  a  breadth  proportioned  to  the,  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  root ;  the  bottoms  muff  be  made  even,  and 
the  clods  and  lumps  broken.  The  tree  is  then  to  be  fet 
in  the  middle  of  the  hole,  and  placed  as  upright  as  pof- 
fible,  and  the  earth  carefully  placed  about  its  roots  ;  and 
finally  trod  about  it  with  the  feet,  and  if  the  weather  be 
dry,  every  tree  fhould  have  a  good  watering,  which  will 
fix  the  earth  to  the  roots.  A  flake  fhould  alio  be  fixed 
by  the  fide  of  each  tree  to  tie  it  to,  that  the  wind  may  not 
fbake  it  and  loofen  the  roots.  The  foot  of  each  tree 
fhould  be  then  furrounded  with  turf  newly  cut,  with  the 
green  fide  downwards,  which  will  greatly  help  to  keep 
the  earth  moift;  and  if  the  feafon  be  very  dry,  the  wa¬ 
terings  muff  be  more  frequent ;  but  it  is  a  very  common 
error  to  water  new-fet  trees  too  much,  and  this  fhould 
be  carefully  avoided.  The  year  afterwards  dig  in  the 
earth  about  the  roots,  and  bury  the  rotted  turf,  which 
was  laid  about  the  root  when  planted,  and  there  needs  no 
farther  care,  the  orchard  will  then  thrive  of  itfelf. 
Dwarf  ffandards  are  of  the  leaft  value  of  all  Apple-trees, 
never  producing  well-tailed  fruit ;  and  therefore  the  worft 
way  of  managing  this  tree.  Efpaliersare  planted  toiurround 
the  quarters  of  kitchen  gardens.  I  hefe  quarters  fhould 
be  made  as  large  as  the  garden  room  will  permit.  I  he 
trees  fhould  be  planted  at  iixteen  or  eighteen  feet  afun- 
der,  if  on  crab-ffocks  ;  but  if  on  paradife  flock,  twelve 
feet  will  be  fufficient  ;  when  thefe  are  planted  in  the 
manner  above  deferibed,  they  fhould  be  headed  to  about 
four  eyes  above  the  graft,  and  they  fhould  never  be  of 
of  more  than  two  years  old  from  the  grafting  when 
planted.  The  fummer  after  they  are  planted,  a  number 
of  fmall  flakes  muft  be  provided,  of  about  three  feet 
long,  to  drive  into  the  ground  on  each  fide  ot  the  trees, 
four  to  each  tree  ;  and  to  thefe  flakes  the  new  fhoots  muft 
be  fattened  as  horizontally  as  poftible.  If  the  trees  have 
taken  kindly,  probably  about  Michaelmas  all  the  four 
eyes  will  have  made  fhoots ;  if  fo,  at  Michaelmas,  which 
is  the  right  time  for  pruning,  the  two  upper  fhoots 
fhould  be  cut  off  to  four  eyes  each,  but  the  undermofl 
may  be  left  with  fix  or  eight  ;  but  the  branches  fhould 
never  be  fhortened  in  fummer  unlefs  on  occafion  of  fil¬ 
ling  up  fome  vacancy  in  the  efpalier,  and  then  this  muft 
not  be  done  after  May.  In  the  fccond  year  all  the  fhoots 
muft  be  trained  horizontally,  except  the  fore- right  ones, 
which  muft  be  difplaced  as  faft  as  they  arc  produced: 
at  Michaelmas,  the  branches  in  the  middle  of  the  tree, 
or  wherever  there  is  a  want  of  wood,  muft  be  fhortened  ; 
but  after  this  be  very  careful  of  any  great  lopping  or 
fhortening  of  branches  but  leave  them  at  full  length, 
training  them  all  horizontally. 

Cujiard  APPLE,  one  of  the  fpecics  of  the  Annona, 
found  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
North-America.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  twen¬ 
ty  -five  or  thirty  feet  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  and  produces 
-  very  large  fruit  of  a  conical  form  ;  and,  when  ripe,  of 
an  orange  colour.  It  is  full  of  a  foft,  fweet,  yellowifh 
i  'dp  of  the  confiftence  of  a  cuftard,  and  from  thence  it 
has  its  name.  It  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in 
England  ;  but  may  be  eafily  railed  from  feeds  in  bark 
floves  ;  but  will  not  produce  fruit  in  this  climate. 

L.  <  APPLE,  a  fpecics  of  the  Solar. urn  or  Night- 
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ftnude,  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  cut,  winged  leaves, 
and  fingle  bunches  of  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which, 
when  planted,  muft  be  covered  with  a  glafs,  or  band 
bell,  and  lhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root 
and  then  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  other  exotics. 

Mad  APPLE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Solan;  n  better  known 
bythenameof  Egg-plant.  Sec  the  article  Egg-plant. 

'Thorn  APPLE,  Datura ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and  of 
which  he  enumerates  three  fpecies.  I.  Datura  with  a 
fpiny,  ere£l,  oval  fruit.  2.  Datura  with  a  fpiny,  nod¬ 
ding,  globular  fruit.  3.  Datura  with  a  fmocth,  nod¬ 
ding  fruit,  and  a  ligneous  ftalk. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  annual  plants.  The 
firft  was  originally  a  native  of  America,  but  is  now 
common  in  almoft  every  part  of  Europe,  as  it  will  grow 
wherever  the  feeds  are  ibwn  ;  and  if  the  plant  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  fcatter  them,  a  plentiful  fupply  of  young  plants 
will  come  up.  The  fccond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in 
Afia  and  Africa,  and  will  therefore  require  an  artificial 
heat  in  this  climate.  Accordingly  the  feeds  of  this  fpe¬ 
cies  muft  be  brought  forwards  by  means  of  a  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring  ;  and  in  June  theplantsmay  be  fet  in  a  warm 
border  of  rich  earth,  where  they  will  flower  in  July  and 
Auguft  ;  and,  if  covered  with  glaffes  will  ripen  their 
feed  in  this  country:  The  third  fort  is  a  fhrubby  planr, 
and  a  native  of  Peru.  The  feeds  muft  be  fown  on  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  afterwards  heated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  exotics. 

APRICOT,  the  name  of  a  well  known  fpecies  of 
fruit  trees,  ranged  by  L  innaeus  with  the  Ptunus,  or  plum- 
tree,  and  ranged  among  the  icofandria  monogynia .  But 
though  the  generative  parts  of  the  flowers  agree  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  fyilem  of  botany,  yet  as  there  is  a  very  mate¬ 
rial  difference,  not  only  in  the  plant  and  foliage,  but  al¬ 
fo  in  the  tafte  and  form  of  the  fruit,  we  Ihall  confider 
thefe  trees  diftindtly. 

The  Apricot  tree  grows  in  England,  to  a  tolerable 
fize,  producing  roundifti,  accumulated  leaves  ferrated 
at  their  edges,  and  placed  alternately  on  free-growing 
branches,  though  on  the  curfons  or  fpurs,  they  grow 
five  or  fix  together  in  a  bunch.  The  flowers,  which  are 
rofaceous,  appear  early  in  the  fpring  before  the  leaves, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  a  well  known,  fleftiy,  fucculent 
fruit.  In  England  there  are  feven  forts  cultivated. 
1.  The  mafeuline  Apricot,  which  is  fooneft  ripe,  and 
of  a  fmall  roundifti  form.  2.  The  orange  Apricot, 
which  is  the  next  that  becomes  ripe,  the  flavour  of  which 
is  very  indifferent.  3.  The  Algiers  Apricot,  the  next 
that  ripens,  which  is  oval-fhaped,  compreffed,  and  of 
a  flraw-colour ;  this  fruit  is  not  much  efteemed.  4.  The 
Roman  Apricot,  next  in  order  of  ripening,  and  larger 
than  the  Algiers.  5.  The  Turkey  Apricot,  which  is 
larger  than  the  others,  and  of  a  globular  form,  it  ripens 
next,  and  is  much  better  flavoured  than  any  of  the 
above-mentioned.  6.  The  Breda  Apricot,  fuppofed  to 
be  a  native  of  Africa,  it  is  a  large,  roundifti  fruit,  of  a 
deep  yellow  when  ripe,  and  of  an  orange  colour  within 
fide,  the  flefti  is  foft,  full  of  rich  juice,  and  higher  fla¬ 
voured  than  any  of  the  whole  tribe,  y.  The  Bruflels 
Apricot,  it  is  the  laft  in  ripening,  is  red  on  the  fide  next 
the  fun,  and  of  a  greenifh  yellow  within  fide  when  ripe; 
the  flefti  is  firm  and  high  flavoured,  but  often  cracks  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ripe. 

All  the  forts  of  Apricots  are  propagated  by  inoculation 
on  plum-ftocks,  and  trained  in  the  nurferies  either  for 
planting  againft  walls,  or  for  ftandards.  The  beft  foil 
for  thefe,  or  any  other  fort  of  fruit,  is  frefb  untried 
earth,  from  a  pafture  taken  about  ten  inches  deep  with 
the  turf,  which  ftiould  be  laid  to  rot  and  mellow,  at 
leaft  twelve  months  before  it  is  ufed.  \\  hen  the  former 
foil  of  the  border  is  taken  away,  this  freffi  earth  fhould 
fupply  its  place,  and  if  the  borders  are  filled  with  it 
two  months  before  the  trees  are  planted,  the  ground  will 
be  better  fettled,  and  not  fo  liable  to  fink  after  the  trees 
are  planted.  The  ground  ftiould  be  railed  four  or  five 
inches  above  the  level  to  allow  for  fettling.  The  hol¬ 
ders  being  thus  prepared,  make  choice  of  fueh  trees  as 
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are  of  one  year’s  growth  from  the  budding,  and  if  the 
foil  is  dry,  the  belt  feafon  for  planting  them  is  in  au¬ 
tumn  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.  They  will  then 
have  time  to  form  frefh  roots  before  winter,  be  better  en¬ 
abled  to  withftand  the  feverity  of  the  weather*  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  {hoot  more  vigoroufly  in  the  fpring. 

Do  not  cut  off  any  of  the  head  at  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  unlefs  there  be  any  ftrong  fore-right  (hoots  which 
will  not  bend  to  the  wall,  and  mull  therefore  be  taken 
away.  If  the  foil  is  very  moift,  it  is  better  to  plant  in 
the  fpring,  juft  as  the  fap  begins  to  be  in  motion,  the 
trees  beingready  prepared  forplanting,  bycuttingtheextre- 
mities  of  the  roots  Smooth,  and  all  fmall  decayed  fibres 
off;  markout  the  diftances  they  are  to  be  planted  at,  which 
in  a  good  ftrong  foil,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  fixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  ;  make  a  hole  where  each  tree  is  to  ftand, 
and  place  the  ftem  about  four  inches  from  the  wall, 
bending  their  tops  towards  it. 

After  having  fixed  the  tree  in  the  earth,  nail  the 
branches  to  the  wall,  and  pour  a  pail  of  water  on  the 
root,  in  order  to  fettle  the  earth  more  compatibly  about 
it :  then  cover  the  furface  of  the  earth  round  the  roots 
with  dung,  to  keep  out  the  froft.  In  this  ftate  let  them 
remain  till  February,  when,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  the 
branches  fhould  be  unnailed,  and  with  a  {harp  knife 
cut  down  to  about  four  or  five  eyes  above  the  place  of 
inoculation.  Hoping  the  place  of  incifion  towards  the 
wall.  When  the  weather  becomes  hot  and  dry,  it  will 
be  neceftary  to  water  them,  obferving  to  keep  fome 
mulch  round  the  roots,  which  will  prevent  their  drying 
too  faft. 

As  new  branches  are  produced,  obferve  to  nail  them 
to  the  wall  horizontally,  and  difplace  fuch  (hoots  as 
grow  in  a  fore-right  direction  :  this  muft  be  repeated  as 
often  as  neceftary,  but  by  no  means  top  the  branches  in 
fummer. 

In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  dropping  ofF,  it  will 
be  neceftary  to  fhorten  the  branches  in  proportion  to 
their  ftrength.  A  vigorous  branch  may  be  left  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  but  a  weak  one  not  above  five  or  fix. 
By  this  means  no  part  of  the  wall  will  be  left  uncovered, 
with  bearing  wood,  which  muft  be  the  cafe,  if  the 
branches  are  left  at  their  full  length  at  firft,  which  is 
pradtifed  by  fome  gardeners  ;  but  the  error  muft  be  ex- 
pofed,  when  it  is  feen  that  few  more  buds  than  two  or 
three  (hoot  from  the  branches,  and  thefe  are  generally 
produced  from  the  extreme  part  of  the  laft  year’s  wood,  fo 
that  all  the  lower  part  pf  the  (hoots  become  naked,  and 
this  is  the  reafon  we  fee  fo  many  trees,  which  have  their 
bearing  wood  fituated  only  at  the  extreme  part  of  them. 
Thefecond  fummer  obferve  as  in  the  firft,  to  difplace  all 
fore-right  (hoots,  nailing  the  others  clofe  to  the  wall 
horizontally,  and  never  Shorten  any  of  the  (hoots  in 
fummer,  unlefs  to  furnifti  branches  to  fill  vacant  places 
on  the  wall.  At  Michaelmas  (horten  the  (hoots  as  before 
directed  ;  the  following  years  management  is  much  the 
fame  as  the  preceding  :  obferving  that  Apricots  produce 
their  fruit  not  only  on  free  growing  branches,  but  alfo 
on  curfons,  or  (purs,  which  are  produced  from  two 
years  wood  ;  thefe  fpurs,  therefore,  (hould  not  be  dif- 
placed. 

Apricot  trees  planted  againft  a  wall,  of  a  weft  or  eaft 
afpeit,  is  belt,  as  a  fouth  afpect,  is  rather  too  hot  for 
them. 

The  weft  afpedb  is  preferable,  for  it  generally  happens 
that  at  the  time  of  their  being  in  bloom,  the  blighting 
taftcrly  winds  prevail,  which  frequently  cut  their  blof- 
foms  off-,  and  greatly  damage  the  trees. 

The  BruiTels  and  Breda  Apricots  are  moft  commonly 
planted  for  ftandards,  and  produce  fruit  of  a  much  richer 
flavour  than  thofe  planted  againft  walls ;  the  misfortune 
is,  that  by  blowing  fo  early,  the  flowers  are  very  apt  to 
be  deftroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather :  there¬ 
fore,  inftead  of  training  them  with  Items,  fix  or  feven 
feet  high,  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  about  half 
that  height  :  or  they  may  be  placed  as  dwarfs  in  an  ef- 
palier,  where,  if  properly  managed,  they  will  produce 
good  fruit,  and  the  trees  in  efpalier  may  be  more  conveni¬ 
ently  covered  in  the  fpring,  when  the  leafon  proves  bad. 
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For  a  further  account  of  the  management  of  thefe 
trees,  fee  the  ai tide  Pruning  and  Inoculation. 

APRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year. 

In  the  flower  gardens  and  parterre,  you  may,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  low,  in  the  natural  ground, 
the  moft  hardy  exotic  feeds,  and  fuch  flower-feeds  as  you 
have  omitted  to  fow  in  the  preceding  month.  The  part 
of  the  garden,  where  flowering  (hrubs  are  planted  with 
roots  and  flowers  among  them,  (hould  now  be  drefled, 
and  the  ground  fhould  have  a  good  cleaning.  Clear 
away  weeds,  take  off  all  rubbifli,  broken  and  draggling 
branches, ►  and  break  up  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground, 
drawing  up  a  little  mould  about  the  heads  of  the  plants, 
and  round  the  ftems  of  the  (hrubs. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  fre(h  hot-beds  to  forward 
fuch  young  feedlings  of  exotic  plants,  as  are  come  up, 
and  fit  to  tranfplant  from  the  firft  hof-bed.  Roil  your 
grafs  and  gravel-walks  after  rain,  rake  over  and  renew 
your  works  in  fand,  Sec.  and  let  your  grafs  be  often 
mowed.  If  evergreens  are  wanted,  let  them  be  brought 
in  before  the  end  of  the  month,  upon  the  evening  of  a 
cloudy  day,  and  immediately  planted.  The  annual 
plants  in  their  hot-beds  (hould  now  by  degrees  be  in¬ 
ured  to  the  weather.  The  hardieft  flowers,  which  will 
now  open  in  the  common  borders,  and  be  in  flower, 
(hould  all  be  cleared  and  put  in  order;  and  the  latter 
end  of  this  month  the  borders  (hould  have  fuch  a 
thorough  cleaning,  that  not  a  weed  fhould  be  left.  The 
beds  of  choice  flowers  muft  alfo  be  kept  perfectly  clean. 

In  the  feminary  dig  the  ground  well,  and  fcatter,  or 
plant  the  leveral  exotic  feeds,  according  to  their  kinds 
and  fize,  and  get  to  work  upon  removing  exotic  trees  : 
for  which  purpofe,  chufe  a  time  when  there  is  a  prcfpect 
of  rain,  damp  air,  and  a  foutherly  wind,  and  begin  with 
the  hardier  kinds.  If  eafterly  winds  come  on  unex¬ 
pectedly,  let  a  reed  hedge  be  placed  to  defend  them  ;  and 
if  the  expectation  of  rain  be  fruitlefs,  let  them  be 
watered  every  day.  The  beginning  of  this  month  you 
may  fafely  tranfplant  moft,  forts  of  evergreens,  and  graft 
Hollies  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  month  you  may 
inarch  Firs,  Pines,  Junipers,  and  other  trees. 

Look  over  the  buds  that  are  now  (hooting,  and  where 
you  obferve  their  tops  infefted  with  infects,  and  their 
leaves  curled,  you  (hould  pull  them  off  before  the  injury 
fpreads  too  far.  Look  over  the  feed-beds  of  the  laft  year  : 
the  firft  (hoots  of  many  of  the  (hrubs  and  trees  will  ap¬ 
pear.  Cherifih  thefe  by  drawing  a  little  mould  about 
them,  and  clearing  away  weeds  ;  give  gentle  waterings: 
and  where  they  are  of  the  tenderer  kinds,  if  the  nights 
prove  fevere,  allow  fome  covering ;  the  beft  is  a  frame 
of  high  hoops,  and  a  covering  of  canvas,  which  muft: 
be  taken  off  in  the  morning.  If  the  beds  open  to  the 
eaft,  a  reed-hedge  muft  be  placed  for  their  defence. 
Keep  the  ground  clean  between  the  rows  of  trees  in  the 
nurfery,  and  if  the  feafon  (hould  prove  dry,  you  muft: 
diligently  water  your  feed-beds  of  evergreens,  foreft- 
trees,  and  (hrubs  ;  as  alfo  the  young  plantation,  which 
were  drawn  out  of  the  feed-bed,  and  the  (locks  for  fruit- 
trees,  which  have  been  lately  planted.  Finifh  the  fowing 
of  biennial  and  perennial  plants.  Look  over  the 
beds  of  (hrubs  transplanted  from  the  feed-ground,  and 
if  (howers  do  net  fall,  water  the  beds  once  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  weed  the  autumnal  beds  of  trees  and 
(hrubs. 

In  the  fruit  garden,  the  trees  being  in  their  bloom, 
little  is  to  be  done  in  this  month  ;  but  you  are  now  to 
rub  off  fuch  young  (hoots  of  new  planted  trees  againft 
walls,  as  pu(h  directly  forward,  leaving  none  but  thofe 
that  (hoot  fide-ways,  to  form  the  beauty  of  the  tree. 
What  has  been  directed  to  the  other  (hrubs,  may  be 
continued  to  the  fruit-trees  of  feveral  kinds-  The  plan¬ 
tation  of  fruit-trees  (hould  now  be  finifiied ;  if  any 
article  be  unfinished  in  the  pruning,  let  it  now  be  com- 
pleated.  Infects  begin  now  to  hatch  upon  fruit-trees, 
and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  deftroy  them. 
Look  over  the  fruit-trees  inoculated  laft  feafon,  cut  off 
the  upper  part  of  the  (lock,  and  let  the  ground  be  ftiricd 
about  the  roots.  All  new  planted  trees  are  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  with  water,  and  fnould  either  have  a  femicir- 
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cuhr  paving  of  fmall  ftones,  or  elfe  a  fmall  heap  of 
weeds  or  grafs,  laid  to  keep  them  cool  and  moift.  Keep 
your  garden  clean,  and  digging  borders  half-fpade  deep, 
and  ftirring  the  earth  about  old  wall-  trees,  is  a  very  good 
culture,  and  the  moft  effectual  method  to  deffroy  the 
weeds.  Your  fruits  in  the  forcing-frames,  muff  lome- 
times  have  frelh  air,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  their  branches  lhould  frequently  be  fprink- 
led  over  with  water,  and  their  roots  fnould  iiow  and  then 
have  fome  watering. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  Cauliflower  plants  remaining  in 
the  winter  beds  muff  now  be  planted  out.  Sow  a  fmall 
crop  of  Carrots,  and  another  of  .Onions,  and  fome  of 
the  kitchen  garden  plants  of  {lighter  fervice,  as  Burnet, 
Chervil,  Buglofs,  and  Borage  ;  fow  alfo  Marygold, 
Spinach  and  french  Sorrel,  plant  Winter  Savory,  and 
other  of  the  hardier  kinds  that  grow  from  flips,  allowing 
them  a  rich  piece  of  the  ground  under  {hade  and  fhelter , 
plant  alfo  Sage  and  Rofemary,  Hyffop,  and  moft  of  the 
aromatic  plants;  as  alfo  Mint,  Baum,  and  Penny-Royal. 
Plant  out  the  Lettices  fown  in  autumn;  plant  Afparagus 
beds  for  the  roots  are  now  juft  {hooting,  and  they ‘never 
take  fo  kindly  as  when  planted  at  that  period.  About 
the  middle  of  this  month  you  lhould  fow  fome  Purflain, 
and  the  larger  peas  fhould  now  alfo  be  fown  for  a  full 
crop.  Towards  the  end  of  this  month  fow  Hyffop  and 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Thyme  and  Summer  Savory.  Rad- 
diflies  lhould  alfo  be  fown.  Peafe  and  Beans  fown  and 
planted.  Once  in  fix  days  let  a  fmall  piece  be  dug  for 
falletting,  and  plant  flicks  for  thofe  rows  of  Peafe  which 
require  it.  Prepare  ridges  for  cucumbers  and  melons, 
that  are  to  be  railed  under  bell  glafles.  Put  a  crop  of 
French-beans  into  the  natural  ground.  Defend  the  trees 
and  plants  from  fnails  and  flugs,  which  in  this  month 
make  great  deftrudlion  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Keep  all 
your  young  crops  clean  from  weeds  ;  for  if  at  this  fea- 
fon  that  v/ork  is  negledled,  it  will  require  much  more 
labour  afterwards,  and  the  crops  will  be  greatly  injured 
by  the  weeds. 

Particular  diredlions  for  the  culture  of  each  plant, 
and  the  various  management  of  plants,  fruits,  roots,  & c. 
will  be  found  under  their  refpedlive  names. 

ARBOURS,  are  generally  made  of  lattice-work, 
either  in  wood  or  iron,  and  covered  with  elms,  limes, 
horn-beams,  or  with  creepers,  honey-fuckles,  jafmines, 
or  paflion-flowers,  either  of  which,  if  well  managed, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Arbours  were  formerly  in  much 
greater  efteem  than  they  are  at  prefent,  few  gardens  hav¬ 
ing  been  without  covered  arbours  and  fhady  feats;  but 
of  late  they  have  been  much  negledted,  and  covered 
feats,  or  alcoves,  are  every  where  at  this  time  preferred 
to  them. 

ARBUTUS,  the  Strawberry  tree,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  decandtia  monegynia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  four  fpecies;  i.  Arbutus,  with  an 
ere<£t  ftalk,  frnooth,  fawed  leaves,  and  many  feeded  ber¬ 
ries,  called  the  common  Strawberry  tree;  2.  Arbutus, 
with  trailing  ftalks,  oval  leaves,  fomewhat  indented, 
flowers  growing  loofely,  and  many  feeded  berries;  3.  Ar¬ 
butus,  with  trailing  ftalks,  and  rough  fawed  leaves;  4. 
Arbutus,  with  trailing  ftalks  and  entire  leaves,  or  ber¬ 
berries.  See  the  article  Berberry  tree. 

The  common  Strawberry  tree  is  a  fhrub  that  retains 
its  verdure  all  the  year,  and  we  have  no  other  evergreen 
tree  which  endures  the  open  air  that  fo  much  conveys  the 
pleafing  idea  of  fummer  to  us,  in  the  midft  of  winter. 

It  is  naturally  a  handfome  fpreading  fhrub,  but  may 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  gardener,  be  railed  into  a  middling 
tree;  againft  this,  reafon,  however,  abfolutely  declares  ; 
it  being  one  of  thofe  plants  which  bear  a  near  infpedtion, 
and  whofe  beauties  are  loft  at  a  greater  diftance. 

Thofe  which  have  larger  and  more  fpecious  leaves 
and  flowers,  lhould  be  trained  up  to  height;  this  lhould 
be  kept  to  fuch  a  ftaturc,  that  every  eye  mav  fee  for 
what  it  is  refpeefed. 

The  root  Ipreads  far,  and  fends  its  fibres  deep  beyond 
that  luperficial  mould  on  which  froft  operates,  and  this 
is  one  reafon  of  its  perfecting  its  fruit  at  fodead  a  feafon, 
and  retaining  its  leaves  through  winter.  The  natural 
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thicknefs  of  its  juices  helps  alfo  to  that  purpofe;  and  to 
their  fluggilh  courfe,  the  confequence  ot  that  thick  lub- 
ltance,  is  owing  to  the  vaft  length  of  time  required  to 
ripen  the  fruit. 

The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  a  deep  brown,  that  of  the 
branches  paler,  and  of  the  young  twigs  Often  purplilfc. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  and  of  a  form  fomewhat  ap¬ 
proaching  to  oval. 

Their  colour  is  a  deep,  but  not  unpleafant  green ;  and 
their  edges  are  in  a  moft  regular  and  elegant  manner 
ferrated  ;  art  never  attained  a  comparable  exactncl’s  or 
proportion. 

The  fubftance  of  them  is  firm  and  hard,  and  as  they 
decay,  frequently  they  acquire  a  fcarlet  colour,  which 
is  very  pleafing. 

The  flowers  are  more  confiderable  for  their  form,  than 
fize  or  colour;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenilh  hue, 
naturally  diverfified  a  little  with  white,  and  fometimes 
tinged  with  purple.  They  are  hollow,  and  as  it  were 
blown  up,  and  indented  at  their  rim.  The  fruit  which 
follows  thefe  fo  fiowlv,  is  when  ripe,  of  the  bignefs  and 
form  of  the  common  Strawberry,  but  its  feeds  are  within. 
Its  tafte  to  Englifh  palates,  is  auftere  and  raw;  but  in 
Ireland,  where  the  fhrub  is  native,  it  attains  a  better 
maturity,  and  is  fometimes  eaten. 

Culture  of  the  Arbutus. 

No  great  art  is  required  to  bring  into  the  garden, 
or  maintain  in  it  a  fhrub  which  is  a  native  of  our  own 
kingdom,  and  bears  the  bleak  cold  of  our  northern 
mountains  unhurt,  and  in  its  full  vigour. 

The  common  way  of  propagating  it  is  by  layers ; 
but  it  is  far  better  to  raife  it  by  ieeds.  Thefe  fhould  be 
taken  carefully  from  the  fruit  when  fully  ripe,  and  laid 
to  dry  upon  a  papered  fnelf. 

Let  the  gardener  fee  that  he  chufes  the  ripeft  fruits  for 
his  feed,  and  let  him  take  it  from  fuch  only  as  grow 
upon  a  flourifhing  tree.  When  he  has  hardened  it  upon 
the  fhelf,  let  him  dry  and  fift  fome  common  houfe  land, 
for  preferving  it  during  the  winter.  Let  a  fmall  box  be 
prepared,  and  fift  over  the  bottom  of  it  two  inches  more 
of  the  fame  fand  let  by  the  box,  and  let  it  ftand  by  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  fift  away  the  fand,  and 
the  feeds  will  be  in  perfeft  good  condition  for  growth. 

Fill  a  couple  of  garden-pots  with  fine  freflh  mould, 
from  under  the  turf  in  a  good  pafture,  and  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  this  flatter  the  beds,  covering  the  mould  in 
each  pot  with  them,  at  about  an  inch  diftance. 

Sift  over  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  frelh  mould, 
and  then  give  a  very  gentle  fprinkling  of  water  that  has 
flood  in  the  ftove.  This  done,  fet  the  pots  up  to  the 
rim  in  a  bark-bed,  of  a  moderate  heat,  and  {hade  them. 

The  plants  will  appear  in  about  eighteen  days ;  but 
the  exadt  time  is  not  certain.  From  their  fijft  appear¬ 
ance  they  muft  be  at  times  gently  watered,  and  hardened 
by  degrees  to  the  air. 

Let  the  gardener  now  confider  how  many  he  intends 
to  raife,  and  feleifting  the  ftrongeft  and  the  beft  looking 
among  them  for  this  purpofe,  let  him  pull  up  the  reft 
in  each  pot. 

This  will  give  them  more  liberty  ;  they  will  thrive 
vifibly  upon  it,  and  the  watering  muft  be  continued. 

About  the  end  of  May  they  will  be  fit  for  transplant¬ 
ing  into  feparate  pots. 

Let  it  be  filled  with  earth  from  a  dry  pafture,  and  a 
little  from  under  a  wood-pile. 

Let  one  plant  be  carefully  fet  in  each  pot;  and  when 
the  earth  has  been  fixed  about  their  roots,  and  drawn  up 
a  little  about  their  {lender  Items,  they  muft  have  another 
gentle  watering,  and  be  again  fet  into  the  bark-bed. 
This  will  greatly  promote  their  rooting. 

They  muft  be  fhaded  till  well  fixed  in  the  new  pots, 
and  every  night  gently  watered  ;  when  they  appear  per¬ 
fectly  well  recovered  from  the  check  of  their  removal, 
they  muft  be  hardened  again,  and  ufed  to  the  free  air, 
by  opening  the  glafles  ;  and  afterwards  fet  out  among  the 
green-houfe  plarts. 

At  autumn  they  muft  be  taken  into  {belter,  with  the 
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reft,  and  remain  houfed  through  the  winter.  This  Is 
the  only  time  of  their  danger.  While  young,  they  are 
very  fubjedft  to  be  damaged  by  froft  ;  but  afterwards 
they  bear  it  perfectly  well.  Some  of  the  extreme  branches 
will  perhaps  be  hurt  afterwards,  but  very  rarely  the 
whole  ftirub. 

When  the  young  plants  have  been  thus  brought 
through  their  firft  winter,  they  will  with  lefs  care  ftand 
all  the  reft. 

In  the  middle  of  April  let  the  gardener  fix  upon  the 
fpots  where  they  are  to  ftand ;  and  in  the  evening  of  a 
warm  fhowery  day,  let  him  open  the  holes  tor  them. 

He  muft  throw  down  at  the  edge  of  each  hole,  fome 
frefti  earth  from  a  pafture  ;  and  then  loofening  the  whole 
ball  of  earth  from  the  bottom  and  fides  ot  the  pot,  let 
him  take  it  out  unbroken  with  the  plant  in  it,  and  fet- 
ting  it  upright  in  the  hole,  fill  it  up  with  the  earth  care¬ 
fully,  and  give  a  moderate  watering. 

The  Arbutus  roots  but  flowly  ;  but  this  way  it  will 
not  feel  the  check,  or  need  fo  much  as  fhading. 

The  two  fucceeding  winters,  let  thefe  young  trees  be 
defended,  from  the  feverity  of  the  froft  ;  and  from  that 
time  they  may  take  their  chance  without  danger. 

ARCTOTIS,  the  name  of  a  genus  ot  plants  which 
has  no  Englifti  name.  Linnaeus  has  ranged  it  among 
the  fyngerujta  poly garni  a,  and  of  which  there  are  four  fpe- 
cies.  ).  Arctocis  with  twenty  radiating  flofcules,  cut 
into  three  fegments.  2.  Arctotis-  with  twelve  radiating 
and  aimoit  intire  flofcules.  3.  Arfitotis  with  winged 
ferrated  leaves,  and  oblong  indented  fegments.  4.  Arc¬ 
totis  with  fpear-Ihaped,  narrow,  indented,  and  intire 
leaves. 

All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  Ethiopia.  The  firft  and 
fecond  are  annual  plants,  and  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fo wn  in  March  upon  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed.  When  the  plants  will  bear  it,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fingle  pot  ;  and  as 
foon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  they  muft  by  degrees  be 
inured  to  the  open  air,  in  which  they  fhould  be  placed  as 
foon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  They  muff  be  wa¬ 
tered  in  dry  weather,  and  tranfplanted  into  larger  pots, 
before  their  roots  fill  the  pots  they  are  in. 

The  feeds  may  alfo  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  Ap 
ril,  upon  a  warm  border  of  light  earth,  where  the  plants 
are  defign  d  to  remain,  they  will  grow  ftronger  than 
thofe  railed  upon  a  hoc-bed. 

The  third  and  fourth  fpecies  may  he  raifed  from  feeds, 
but  the  beft  method  is  by  cuttings.  Thefe  take  root 
very  freely  and  foon  grow  into  h  udfome  plants. 

The  gardener  is  to  obferve,  that  he  does  not  let  them 
make  any  fhoots  too  low,  for  they  will  be  troublefome 
to  fupport ;  but  for  all  the  reft,  he  fhould  fufler  them 
to  fpread  in  their  natural  wildnefs  ;  and  it  will  be  beft 
to  raife  plants  in  this  manner  very  frequently,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  old  ones,  which  are  more  fubjeft  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  at  beft  have  lefs  beauty ;  the  leaves  being  few¬ 
er,  and  thofe  as  well  as  every  other  plant  lefs  lively. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  let  a  border  of  rich 
mould  be  well  dug  and  broke  ;  and  in  this  let  the  gar¬ 
dener  plant  as  many  handfome  cuttings  as  he  is  defirous 
of  railing. 

Let  them  be  taken  from  thriving,  healthy  plants,  and 
fet  at  eight  inches  diftance. 

When  they  are  in  the  ground  let  them  have  a  gentle 
watering,  and  let  this  be  repeated  every  evening. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  let  them  be  fhaded  by  a  mat, 
or  a  Hoping  reed-hedge  ;  and  let  the  ground  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds  between  them.  By  mid-fummer  they  wil 
be  well  rooted . 

Let  them  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  fepa- 
rate  pots  of  common  garden  mould. 

Let  thefe  be  placed  in  a  fliady  part  of  the  nurfery,  till 
they  are  well  rooted  in  the  pots,  after  which,  let  them 
be  brought  into  the  open  part  of  the  garden,  where  the 
hardy  exotics  are  kept,  and  in  the  end  of  October,  re¬ 
move  them  into  the  green-houfe  ;  here  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  the  other  plants,  allowing  them  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter  at  convenient  times  ;  and  as  much  air  as  can  fafely  be 
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admitted  into  the  place.  They  will  thus  flower  with 
great  profufion  all  the  year. 

ARC U AT  ION,  the  term  ufed  for  the  railing  of 
trees  by  layers.  The  firft  thing,  in  order  to  do  this  with, 
fuccefs,  is  to  chufe  large  and  ftrong  mother  plants,  which 
are  ufually  called  among  the  gardeners,  ftools.  It  is  no 
matter  whether  the  trees  be  crooked,  or  otherwife  de¬ 
formed  ;  and  the  larger  they  are  the  better  :  they  are  to 
be  cut  down  clofe  to  the  ground.  Thefe  are  to  be 
planted  in  a  border  fix  feet  wide,  and  in  a  ftrait  line  fix 
feet  afunder  :  the  border  muft  be  well  trenched,  or  dug 
clear  from  all  roots,  clods,  ftones,  or  other  obftruftions. 
Thefe  trunks,  or  ftools,  being  planted  in  this  trench, 
will  each  throw  out  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  plants, 
which  may  be  begun  to  be  laid  about  the  Michaelmas 
following  ;  and  if  the  ftools  have  been  properly  manag¬ 
ed,  they  will  alfo  by  this  time  have  thrown  out  five,  fix 
or  more  main  branches  from  the  root  ;  and  on  every  one 
of  thefe,  as  many  fide  or  collateral  branches.  Thefe 
main  branches  muft  be  bent  down  to  the  ground ; 
and  fome  gardeners  cut  them  half  through,  that  they 
may  bend  the  more  ealily.  When  the  main  branches  are 
thus  laid  all  round  the  ftool,  then  they  muft  be  pegged 
fall  down  ;  and  after  this  the  fide  ones  and  fmail  ones 
may  be  ferved  in  the  fame  manner  ;  the  main  branches 
or  fhoots  muft  be  covered  with  earth  all  over,  except  the 
top  ;  and  the  fmail  fide  branches  muft  be  covered  two  or 
three  inches  thick  upon  the  joints ;  and  many  give  all  the 
branches  a  twift,  in  order  to  make  them  take  root  the 
fooner.  Some  ftraw  dung  fhould  now  be  laid  over  them, 
to  keep  them  moift;  and  they  muft  have  a  large  bafort 
of  earth  made  round  them,  in  order  to  hold  the  water 
during  the  enfuing  fummer.  They  muft,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  dry,  be  watered  two  or  three  times  every  week. 
About  the  middle  of  September  following,  they  may  be 
opened,  to  fee  if  they  have  taken  root ;  if  not  they  muft 
be  let  alone  to  the  next  fpring,  and  by  that  time  they 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  nurfery. 

Elms,  Limes,  Poplars,  Willows,  Platanus’s,  and 
many  other  trees,  fucceed  very  well  by  this  opera¬ 
tion. 

ARISTA,  the  name  of  botanifts  for  the  beard  or 
awn  of  corn,  or  that  Iharp  pointed  needle,  that  ftands 
out  from  the  hufk  or  hole  of  the  grain. 

ARTICHOKE,  Cynara ,  a  well  known  plant,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
dens  ;  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  globe  Artichoke, 
and  the  other  by  that  of  the  French  Artichoke.  The 
former  produces  large  round  heads,  with  broad  brown 
feales  turning  inward  :  the  eatable  part  at  the  bottom  is 
very  thick  and  better  flavoured  than  that  of  the  other 
fort,  which  produces  taller  ftalks,  with  lefs  heads  of  a 
conical  fhape  ;  the  feales  are  narrower,  and  have  lefs 
flefti  at  their  bottom  ;  on  which  account  the  French  fort 
is  pretty  much  excluded  from  the  Englifti  gardens,  the 
other  being  much  preferable. 

Both  forts  are  propagated  from  flips  or  fuckers  taken 
from  the  old  roots  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March. 

In  taking  off  thefe  fuckers,  be  careful  to  open  the 
earth  deep  enough  about  each  ftock  or  root  that  you  may 
readily  get  to  flip  the  fhoots  oft'  clean  from  the  place 
whence  they  arife  ;  minding  to  leave  two  good  fhoots, 
but  never  more  than  three,  upon  each  root  or  ftock  clof- 
ing  the  earth  in  again  about  the  root,  and  alfo  about 
the  young  plants,  preffing  it  clofe  about  them  with 
your  hand. 

The  fhoots  thus  flipped  off,  are  proper  for  making  a 
plantation,  where  wanted,  without  injuring  the  old 
bed. 

Thefe  ftioots  fhould  be  planted  in  an  open  fituation, 
and  in  good  round;  over  which  a  conficerable  quantity 
of  rotten  dung  fhould  be  fpread  in  the  autumn  and 
dug  in. 

They  muft  be  planted  in  rows  a  yard  and  a  half 
afunder,  and  not  lefs  than  two  feet,  nor  more  tha^n  a 
yard  diftant  from  one  another  in  the  row.  Give 
them  fome  water  immediately  after  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  to  fettle  the  earth  properly  about  the  plants. 

The 
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The  above  plantation,  if  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and 
now  and  then  watered  in  dry  weather,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fummer,  will  not  fail  to  yield  good  Artichokes  the 
following  autumn. 

A  plantation  of  Artichokes  will  continue  to  produce 
good  heads  five  or  fix  years,  and  fometimes  longer  ;  but 
ft  mull  be  obferved,  that  fuch  perfons  as  defire  to  have  a 
fuccefiion  of  this  fruit  for  four  or  five  months  in  the 
fummer,  fhould  make  a  new  plantation  every  fpring,  for 
the  old  flocks  which  have  been  planted  a  year  or  two, 
produce  heads  in  June  or  July,  and  thofe  planted  now 
produce  heads  in  Auguft,  September,  and  OsStober. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  Artichokes  on  the  old  beds 
will  come  into  ufe  ;  and  the  plants  mull  be  managed  in 
the  following  manner. 

But  it  will  be  proper  previoufly  to  obferve,  that  if  you 
defire  to  have  large  Artichokes,  you  mull,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  main  head,  cut  off  all  the  fuckers  or  fmall 
fhoots,  which  arc  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  Items  ; 
and  thefe  in  fome  families  are  drefled  for  the  table. 

It  is  alio  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  as  foon  as  the  Ar¬ 
tichoke,  that  is,  the  principal  head,  is  cut,  to  let  the 
ftem  be  immediately  broken  do,vn  clofe  to  the  ground. 
This  practice  is,  by  many  people,  utterly  difregarded, 
but  iv  fhould  not :  for  the  item,  if  permitted  to  remain, 
will  greatly  impoverifh  the  roots,  and  injure  them  much 
more  than  is  generally  imagined. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  let  the  Artichokes,  which 
were  planted  laft  March  be  examined.  Many  of  thefe 
plants  will  now  be  in  fruit ;  and  belides  the  principal, 
or  top  fruit,  many  fmall  heads  or  fuckers  will  be  fhot 
up  from  the  fides  of  the  Items  ;  but  in  order  to  encourage 
the  principal  head  to  gr,ow  to  a  large  fize,  all  thefe  fide 
fhoots  fhould  be  difplaced,  as  we  already  obferved,  with 
regard  to  the  Artichokes  on  the  old  beds. 

^This  is  conftantly  pra&ifed  by  perfons,  who  prefer 
one  large  head  to  three  or  four  fmall  ones  ;  but  when 
you  praftife  this,  the  fuckers  fhould  always  be  taken  off, 
before  they  exceed  the  fize  of  an  egg. 

The  gardeners  about  London  gather  thefe  as  above ; 
they  tye  them  in  bunches,  and  carry  them  to  market, 
where  they  have  a  ready  call  for  them. 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of 
November,  it  will  be  time  to  cut  down  the  leaves  of  the 
Artichokes,  and  earth  up  the  plants  to  proted  them 
from  the  fevere  frofts. 

The  leaves  mult  be  cut  down  clofe  to  the  ground. 

This  being  done,  you  may  pradtife  either  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  methods  in  earthing,  or  as  it  is  called  by  gar- 
deners°,  in  landing  up  the  plants.  The  firft  is  this  :  let 
trenches  about  twenty  inches  wide  be  marked  out 
between  all  the  rows,  and  let  the  faid  trenches  be  dug 
out  a  good  fpade  deep,  and  lay  the  earth  as  you  dig  it 
out,  over  the  rows  of  plants,  obferving  to  cover  the 
crowns  of  them,  at  leaft  fix  or  eight  inches  thick. 

But  in  landing  up  the  plants,  fome  gardeners,  inftead 
of  digging  out  trenches  as  above,  practife  the  following 
method. 

They  fet  the  line  exactly  along  the  middle  of  each  of 
the  fpaces,  between  the  rows  of  plants,  and  with  their 
fpade  cut  a  mark  according  to  the  line  :  by  this  they 
form,  as  it  were,  beds  four  feet  and  a  half,  or  five  feet 
broad,  with  one  row  of  plants,  Handing  along  the 
middle  of  every  fuch  bed  ;  the  ground  is  then  dug  re¬ 
gularly,  bed  by  bed,  digging  clofe  about,  and  between 
all  the  plants,  at  the  fame  time  working  or  rearing  the 
earth  gradually  from  the  above  lines,  or  marks  on  each 
fide  the  row  of  plants,  into  a  ridge  ;  the  ridge  is  made 
Hoping  on  each  fide. 

Thefe  are  the  only  methods  to  be  taken  to  protect  Ar¬ 
tichokes  from  froft ;  fome  indeed  never  land  them  up, 
but  inftead  of  that,  lay  fome  long  dung  over  the  plants, 
but  this  is  not  fo  good  for  protecting  the  plants,  for  it  will 
not  keep  out  the  froft  fo  well  as  a  good  ridge  of  earth. 

But  notwithftanding  this  precaution,  if  the  winter 
fhould  prove  uncommonly  fevere,  it  will  alfo  be  proper 
to  lay  over  every  ridge  a  covering  of  ftraw,  or  other  dry 
long  litter;  and  this,  together  with  the  ridge  of  earth, 
will  effe&ually  fecure  the  Artichokes. 
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In  drcfilng  the  Artichokes  there  is  one  thing  proper" 
to  be  obferved,  and  that  is,  when  any  of  the  ftrong 
plants  now  fhew  fruit,  and  you  defire  to  fave  that  fruit, 
they  fhould  not  be  cut  down  :  but  let  the  leaves  be  tyed 
up  clofe  with  a  hay-band,  and  then  lay  the  earth  over 
the  roots  as  above,  and  up  clofe  about  the  outfides  of  the 
leaves,  which  will  preferve  the  plant  in  a  growing  ftate, 
and  will  bring  the  fruit  to  perfediion. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  where  the  ground  was 
trenched  up,  and  laid  over  thefe  plants,  to  protedl  them 
from  froft,  it  muft  now  be  levelled,  and  dug  about  the 
plants  ;  as  you  proceed,  obferve  to  let  two  or  three  of 
the  ftrongeft  fhoots  remain. 

The  Artichoke  delights  in  a  deep,  rich,  and  moift 
foil,  well  prepared  with  rotten  dung,  and  mixed  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet  at  leaft :  for  the  deeper  the  mould  is, 
the  lefs  watering  they  will  require  in  fummer,  and  pro¬ 
duce  larger  and  better  flavoured  heads. 

The  kitchen  gardeners  near  London,  who  endeavour 
to  make  the  molt  of  every  inch  of  their  high-rated  land, 
generally  plant  their  rows  of  Artichokes  nine  or  ter.  feet 
afunder,  and  befides  fowing  between  them  Rauifnes,  or 
Spinach,  they  plant  two  rows  of  Cauliflowers,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  in  rows,  and 
four  feet  from  row  to  row,  fo  that  full  five  feet  arc  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  Artichokes.  In  May,  when  the  crop  of 
Radifhes,  or  Spinach,  is  off,  they  fow  along  the  middle 
of  the  fpace,  between  the  two  rows  of  Cauliflowers,  a 
line  of  Cucumbers  for  pickling,  at  the  diftance  of  three 
feet;  and  between  the  Cauliflowers  md  A  tichokes,  they 
plant  for  winter  ufe  a  row  of  Cabb  gs,  or  Savoys, 
which  have  room  enough  to  grow,  after  the  Cauliflowers 
and  Artichokes  are  taken  off:  thus  the  ground  is  fully 
cropped,  during  the  whole  feafon.  A  moift,  rich  foil, 
is  always  beft  for  Artichokes  :  but  if  it  be  too  moift, 
the  roots  will  not  live  through  the  winter:  fuch  ground 
fhould,  therefore,  be  allotted  for  frefh  plantations,  made 
every  fpring,  to  fupply  the  table  in  autumn,  after  the 
old  ftocks  have  done  bearing  ;  but  for  early  fruit,  the 
plants  fhould  be  in  a  drier  fituation  ;  they  fhould  be  alfo 
in  an  open  place,  that  is  free  from  the  drip  of  trees,  for 
they  would  draw  the  plants  up  weak,  and  thereby  render 
the  fruit  fmall  and  trifling.  If  the  Artichoke  ftocks 
flioot  forth  but  weakly  in  the  fpring,  as  they  will  do  if 
they  have  been  hurt  by  froft,  or  too  much  wet,  it  is  beft 
to  uncover  them  with  a  fpade,  loofening,  and  beaking 
the  mould  around  them,  or  rather  to  dig  the  whloe 
ground,  if  it  be  not  planted  with  any  thing  elfe,  and 
then  to  earth  and  raife  a  fmall  hill  about  each  ftock, 
which  will  greatly  help  them  :  in  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after,  the  flips  will  be  fit  to  take  off. 

fcrufalem  ARTICHOKE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Helian- 
thus,  or  Sun-flower,  propagated  in  many  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  the  roots,  which  are  efteemed  by  many 
people. 

I  hey  are  propagated  by  planting  the  fmaller  roots,  or 
the  larger  ones  cut  into  pieces,  obferving  to  preferve  a 
bud  to  each  feparate  piece,  cither  in  the  fpring  or 
autumn,  allowing  them  a  good  diftance,  for  their  roots 
will  greatly  multiply ;  the  autumn  following,  when 
their  Items  decay,  their  roots  may  be  taken  up  for  ufe. 

Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  fome  remote  corner  of  the 
garden,  for  they  are  very  unfightly  while  growing,  and 
their  roots  over-run  whatever  grows  near  them,  nor 
can  they  be  eafily  deitroyed,  when  once  fixed  in  a 
garden. 

ARUM,  Wake-robin,  or  Cuckow-pint,  a  genus  of 
plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  gynandria  poly- 
andr'ia ,  and  of  which  there  are  eighteen  fpecies,  one  of 
which  is  the  common  Dragon.  See  the  article  Dragon7. 

One  of  thefe  fpecies,  called  Trifoliate  Arum,  or 
Arum  with  three  leaves  growing  at  a  joint,  is  a  very 
curious  plant,  and  therefore  merits  a  more  particular 
account  in  this  work,  efpecially  as  it  is  not  fo  frequently 
found  in  our  gaiden5,  as  it  dTerves. 

We  are  accuftomed  to  a  plant  of  this  kind  under  our 
hedges,  which  if  lefs  common,  would  not  be  feen 
without  wonder  :  for  nature  fcarce  affords  a  more  lin¬ 
gular  genus.  But  with  all  the  peculiarity  of  the 
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common  kind,  this,  which  is  only  to  he  found  where 
curious  induftry  has  placed  it,  has  great  beauty. 

The  Trifoliate  Arum  is  a  native  of  America,  and  was 
brought  into  England,  with  fome  of  the  firft  plants  im¬ 
ported  from  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  root  is  roundifh,  foft,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  filberd, 
and  covered  with  a  pale  brown  fkin  ;  from  its  'top  fpread 
many  fibres. 

The  whole  plant  confifts  of  two  leaves,  rarely  more, 
and  its  flower,  which  all  rife  together  from  the  head  of 
the  root,  enveloped  with  a  thick  film  ;  and  before  that 
opens  to  let  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves  fpread,  the  whole 
forms  a  round  ftem.  The  membrane  is  whitifh  towards 
the  ground,  greener  upwards,  and  fpotted  with  a  wild 
irregularity,  with  red. 

The  leaves  have  long  foot-ftalks,  and  thefe,  with 
’  their  hollow  filmy  bottoms,  are  alfo  of  a  pale  green, 
fpotted  with  crimfon. 

Each  leaf  is  compofed  of  three  parts  oblong,  broad, 
waved*  and  pointed.  The  colour  is  a  greyifh  green  ; 
but  the  veins,  which  are  extremely  confpicuous,  are 
red. 

Between  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  rifes  that  of  the 
flower,  fpotted  as  the  reft,  but  lefs  fo. 

The  fcabbard  is  extremely  beautiful  in  this  plant ;  it 
is  very  large,  open,  and  irregular  at  the  tops  and  edges. 
Its  grouhd  colour  on  the  outfide  is  a  fine  ftrong  green, 
and  on  the  iniide  purple,  ftriped  throughout  with  broad 
upright  bands  of  white;  in  this,  as  feated  in  a  canopy, 
appears  the  club  or  fpadix  :  it  is  oblong,  thick,  rounded, 
obtufe  at  the  end,  and  varies  in  colour  from  pale  green 
to  white,  and  to  the  moft  bloody  purple. 

This  is  all  that  is  feen  till  the  fcabbard  is  torn  open, 
then  appear  the  parts  of  fructification.  Two  rows  of 
glands  are  feen  on  the  midft  of  this  part  of  the  club, 
they  are  thick  at  the  bafe,  and  terminate  in  hairy  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  and  between  thefe  are  fituated  a  number  of 
buttons,  but  without  filaments,  adhering  to  the  body  of 
the  fpadix  ;  they  are  large  and  fquare. 

Round  the  bafe  of  the  fpadix,  ftand  numerous  oval 
bodies,  tipped  with  hairy  filaments  :  the  firft  named 
bodies  were  NeClaria,  but  thefe  are  the  rudiments  of 
fruit ;  thefe  feathered  tops  are  of  the  ftigmata,  and  they 
have  no  ftyle.  Each  is  followed  by  a  roundifh  berry,  in 
which  are  many  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Trifoliate  Arum. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  it  is  a  native  of 
America,  and  fhall  now  add  that  it  is  found  in  various 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  but  always  in  the  fame  foil  : 
this  is  a  mellow  earth,  enriched  by  fallen  leaves  and 
rotted  boughs  of  trees,  whofe  {hade  in  fome  degree 
covers  it.  Thus  we  are  to  raife  it,  and  it  will  attain  all 
its  natural  perfection. 

A  compoft  fhould  therefore  be  made  in  the  following 
manner  :  mix  equal  parts  of  light  pafture  mould,  pond- 
mud,  and  earth  of  an  old  wood  pile;  throw  them  in  a 
heap,  and  let  them  lie  fome  months. 

Let  feeds  be  faved  in  America  and  fent  over;  and  in 
the  latter  end  of  February,  let  a  couple  of  pots  be  filled 
with  the  compoft  :  let  the  feeds  be  fcattered  over  the 
furface,  and  covered  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
fame  mould,  fifted  over  them.  Let  thefe  be  plunged  up 
to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed,  and  the  earth  kept  moift. 

When  the  young  plants  appear,  let  the  weakeft, 
where  they  ftand  too  dole,  be  taken  up  ;  and  when  the 
others  are  of  a  fize  to  remove,  let  each  be  planted  in  a 
fmall  pot  of  the  fame  compoft. 

Let  them  be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  root,  and 
then  inured  to  the  air  by  degrees.  In  June  let  them  be 
taken  intirely  out,  and  a  fortnight  after  planted  in  a 
warm  border,  where  there  is  fome  fhade,  the  holes  being 
filled  with  the  compoft. 

Here  they  will  ftand  our  winters  ;  and  after  the  firft 
ftock  is  thus  raifed,  they  may  be  encreafed  by  parting 
the  roots,  which  fhould  be  taken  up  for  that  purpofe  in 
autumn. 

ASARABACCA,  Jfarum ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  under  the  dodecandria  mono- 
gyuia,  and  of  which  there  arc  four  fpecies;  i.  Alarum, 


with  kidney-fhaped  leaves,  which  have  two  blunt  points, 
or  the  common  Afarabacca  ;  2.  Afarum,  with  kidney- 
fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  a  point  ;  3.  Afarum,  with 
blunt,  heart-fliaped,  fmooth  leaves,  with  foot-ftalks; 
4.  Afarum,  with  feffile  imbrecated  leaves,  and  flowers 
cut  into  four  parts,  or  the  Hypocift. 

Thefe  are  perennial  plants  ;  the  firft  grows  naturally 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe  :  it  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in 
autumn,  and  thrives  in  a  moift,  fhady  place.  The 
fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  is  propagated 
like  the  firft.  The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina:  it  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  fhady  border.  The  fourth  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  is  tenderer  than  any  of  the  reft  ;  they  are 
propagated  like  the  firft  and  fecond  forts,  by  parting  of  the 
roots. 

ASCLEPIAS,  Swallow-wort,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  eighteen  fpecies.  But  the  defcription 
and  culture  of  the  three  following  which  are  the 
moft  beautiful  plants  of  this  genus,  will  enable  the  gar¬ 
dener  to  cultivate  the  reft,  whenever  they  fhall  be  defired. 

Variegated  Flowered  Asclepias. 

This  is  a  plant  of  extreme  elegance,  known  in  very 
early  times,  and  afterwards  left  unobferved  for  many 
ages,  a  native  of  the  Indies,  and  of  our  American  pof- 
feflions  :  its  beauty  is  fufficient  to  enlure  it  in  this  age 
of  curiofity,  from  farther  negleCt. 

Linnteus  calls  it  Afclepias,  with  oval,  rugged,  naked 
leaves,  a  fimple  ftalk,  and  low  umbells,  with  woolly 
foot-ftalks.  The  name  is  long,  but  it  conveys  a  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  plant. 

The  root  is  thick,  and  of  an  irregular  fhape  ;  the 
ftalk  is  firm,  upright,  purplifh  at  the  bafe,  and  of  a 
pale  green  upwards,  and  is  a  little  downy. 

The  leaves  ftand  in  pairs,  and  they  are  of  a  fimple, 
pleafing  form,  oblong,  confiderably  broad,  fupported 
by  fhort,  reddifh  foot-ftalks,  and  in  themfelves  of  a  deep 
coarfe  green,  with  a  red  middle  rib. 

They  are  not  downy,  as  the  ftalk  is,  but  rough 
upon  the  furface,  from  their  own  natural  inequalities. 

The  flowers  are  not  large  of  themfelves,  but  they 
cloathe  the  top  in  a  vaft  tuft,  confpicuous  at  a  diftapce 
by  its  bright  colour,  and  much  more  near  from  its 
elegant  variegations. 

c~V  O 

The  outer-part  of  each  flower  is  fometimes  white, 
but  when  the  plant  is  in  its  higheft  perfection,  it  is 
lightly  ftained  with  a  flefh-colour ;  the  inner  part  is  of  a 
glowing  crimfon,  fomewhat  tinged  with  a  caft  of  purple. 

Each  flower  ftands  in  a  little  cup,  formed  of  a  fingle 
piece,  broke  into  five  pointed  fegments  at  the  edge, 
which  remains  with  the  fruit. 

The  body  of  the  flower  is  formed  of  a  fingle  petal,  cut 
into  five  deep  fegments,  which  are  of  an  oval  form, 
pointed  at  the  end,  and  fomewhat  bent. 

Within  thefe  ftand  in  each  flower  five  nedaria,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  parts  of  impregnation  ;  each  of  thefe  is 
broad,  fhort,  and  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  from  its 
bafe  rife  a  kind  of  horn,  whofe  points  turn  towards  the 
filaments  :  within  this,  round  about  the  filaments,  is 
placed  another  Angular  fubftance,  of  a  truncated  form, 
furrounded  by  five  fcales,  in  the  manner  of  a  cafe  at  the 
fides,  and  opening  by  as  many  cracks. 

Within  thefe  ftand  five  filaments,  fo  fhort,  they 
would  not  be  diftinguifhable,  but  for  the  buttons  they 
fupport ;  and  in  the  midft  of  them  rifes  a  double  germen, 
or  rudiment  of  a  fruit,  with  two  ftyles,  fo  fhort,  that 
like  the  filaments,  they  would  not  be  diftinguifhable, 
but  for  the  tops  or  ftigmata  they  fupport. 

The  fruit  fucceeding  thefe,  is  a  double  pod  with  nu¬ 
merous  feeds  in  each,  crowned  with  down,  and  a  loofe 
receptacle. 

Culture  of  this  Asclepias. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  may 
therefore  may  be  raifed  with  us  eafily,  and  kept  alive 
with  little  trouble  ;  but  though  the  cold  of  its  natural 
climate  rnake^  it  bear  ours  well,  we  have  not  the  heat : 
our  fummers  do  not  equal  theirs. 
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Therefore  to  make  the  plant  flower  in  all  its  glory,  we 
mull  give  it  the  afliftance  of  the  ftove. 

The  foil  in  which  it  is  naturally  found,  is  a  loofe, 
light,  rich  mould,  fuch  as  is  common  on  the  edges  of 
forefts,  where  broken  boughs  and  decayed  leaves  have 
rotted  upon  it,  and  covered  it  from  year  to  year,  ren¬ 
dering  it  at  once  rich  and  mellow. 

This  mull  be  imitated  by  the  following  compoft :  mix 
a  barrow  of  good  earth  from  under  the  turf  in  a  meadow, 
half  a  barrow  of  pond  mud,  and  a  barrow  of  rich  earth 
from  under  an  old  wood-pile ;  let  thefe  be  well  ftirred 
together,  and  thrown  in  an  heap  till  wanted. 

Letfomeof  the  feeds  be  procured  from  North  America, 
and  directions  given  that  they  may  be  gathered  when 
full  ripe,  and  fent  over  in  the  pods. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  fow  thefe  upon  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  appear,  forward  them  by 
frequent  gentle  waterings. 

When  you  can  fee  which  are  the  ftrongeft  plants,  pull 
up  the  others,  referving  only  fo  many  as  you  chule  to 
raife. 

Let  them  Hand  in  this  bed  till  they  crowd  one  another, 
then  take  them  up  carefully  with  a  little  of  their  own 
earth,  and  plant  them  feverally  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with 
the  compoft. 

Give  them  a  gentle  watering,  fet  them  in  a  bark-bed, 
and  fhade  them  till  they  are  well  rooted. 

Then  by  degrees  harden  them  to  the  air,  and  bring 
them  out  in  July  among  the  green-houfe  plants. 

For  this  year  they  are  only  to  be  fet  in  the  green-houfe 
in  winter,  and  taken  out  with  the  rell  in  fpring ;  but 
the  fucceeding  autumn  let  one  or  more  of  the  fineft  of 
them  be  taken  into  the  ftove,  and  they  will  then  flower 
with  the  full  beauty  they  have  in  their  natural  climate. 

Giant  Asclepias. 

This  is  a  plant  long  known  to  the  botanical  ftudents, 
and  as  long  celebrated  for  its  Angularity  and  beauty. 

Linnaeus,  to  diftinguifh  the  fpecies,  names  it  Afcle- 
pias,  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  embracing  the  ftalk. 
The  common  name  by  which  our  gardeners  know  it,  is 
Beidal-oflar. 

The  root  fpreads  under  the  furface,  and  has  innu¬ 
merable  fibres ;  the  ftalk  is  firm,  tough,  upright,  and 
feven  feet  high,  its  fubftance  woody,  and  its  colour 
brown  toward  the  bottom,  and  upwards  purplifh,  tinged 
with  green  ;  the  leaves  are  large  :  their  lhape  is  oblong, 
with  a  tendency  to  oval,  and  they  have  an  obtufe  point ; 
two  ftand  at  each  joint,  and  having  no  foot-ftalks,  their 
broad  bafes  dole  about  the  ftalk  ;  their  colour  is  a  fine 
green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  paler  underneath  ;  and 
their  ribs,  which  are  very  high  and  confpicuous,  are  natu¬ 
rally  of  a  whitilh  green,  but  often  tinged  with  purple. 

The  flowers  fpread  from  the  extremity  of  the  {talks 
into  a  kind  of  umbells,  and  are  extremely  Angular  and 
elegant ;  they  are  of  a  pale  red  towards  the  ends  of  the 
petals,  and  whitifh,  with  a  tinge  of  green  at  their  bafe, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  the  colour  is  a  very  lively 
red. 

This  variation  in  the  colour  of  every  flower,  their 
elegance  Angle,  and  the  full  beauty  of  the  regular  clufter 
of  them,  ftamp  upon  the  plant  a  character  of  grandeur, 
none  fhould  negleCt,  who  are  at  the  expence  of  raifing 
exotics. 

After  each  flower  come  two  pods,  large,  fwoln,  and  of 
a  lively  green,  tinged  varioufly  with  purple:  but  from 
the  largeft  clufter  of  flowers  few  of  thefe  are  produced, 
for  the  generality  are  abortive. 

This  is  the  general  figure  of  the  plant,  but  its  flowers 
demand  a  more  ftriCt  attention,  for  few  are  more 
Angular. 

Each  flower  has  its  feparate  cup  ;  this  is  very  fmall, 
formed  of  a  Angle  piece,  and  nicked  in  five  parts  at  the 
rim. 

The  body  of  the  flower  is  formed  of  a  Angle  petal, 
divided  deeply  into  five  fegments  :  thefe  are  large,  and  of 
an  oval  form,  but  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  they  naturally 
bend  a  little  :  thefe  have  the  light  red  tin<re  we  men¬ 
tioned  ;  in  the  outer  part  of  the  flower,  and  the  united 
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part  at  the  bottom,  it  is  whitilh  and  greenifh. 

In  the  midft  of  the  flower  ftand  five  neCtaria,  or  glan¬ 
dules,  with  a  kind  of  folid  plates  or  feales,  rifing  from 
them  :  thefe  converge,  and  they  are  of  the  fine  high  and 
gaudy  red,  which  we  have  deferibed,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  flower ;  thefe  folid  plates,  arifing  from  the  glan¬ 
dules,  are  altogether  Angular. 

The  glandules  themfelves  are  found  in  the  flowers  of 
all  the  Afclepias  kind  :  but  in  others  they  are  auriculated 
outward,  and  have  a  fort  of  horn,  turning  its  point 
inward.  The  plates  in  this  flower  give  it  an  afpeCt 
unlike,  not  only  to  the  others  of  its  kind,  but  to  every 
thing  in  nature. 

In  the  centre  ftand  five  filaments,  fo  fhort,  that  they 
would  not  be  perceived  but  for  their  buttons,  which  are 
large  and  oblong  :  thefe  are  fixed  to  a  fhort  truncated 
body,  fpiitting  at  the  Tides  in  five  parts. 

The  ftyles  «re  two,  and  they,  like  the  filaments,  are 
fo  fhort,  that  but  for  their  ftigmata,  or  tops,  they  would 
fcarce  be  diftinguifhable. 

Culture  of  this  Asclepias. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  eaft,  and  of  the  warmeft  parts  of 
South  America,  and  with  us  requires  the  heat  of  a  ftove 
to  bring  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 

The  method  of  propagating  it  is  by  feeds,  and 
great  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  obtain  th<.L  in  their  pods,  for 
otherwife  they  ufually  fail. 

Early  in  the  fpring  let  a  couple  of  garden-pots  be  filled 
with  Tome  light,  rich  earth,  from  an  improved  part  of 
the  garden  :  and  upon  the  furface  of  this  fcatter  the 
feeds  at  equal  diftances  ;  fift  over  them  about  half  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  fame  mould,  and  then  fet  the 
pots  up  to  their  rim  in  a  bark  hot-bed. 

Once  in  three  days  give  them  a  gentle  watering,  with 
water  that  has  flood  in  the  ftove  twelve  hours  :  and  every 
now  and  then  open  the  glaifes  for  a  little  time,  to  give 
them  air. 

Thus  they  will  fhoot,  and  fooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  newnefs  or  age  of  the  feeds,  the  gardener  will  fee 
his  young  plants. 

Thefe  he  muft  watch  carefully,  once  in  two  days 
giving  them  a  very  gentle  watering  :  and  when  the  fun 
is  hotteft  upon  the  place,  allowing  them  a  little  air. 

When  they  have  thus  arrived  at  fome  little  height,  let 
there  be  as  many  fmall  pots  provided  as  there  are  plants, 
let  thefe  be  filled  with  good  garden  mould,  and  fet  in  the 
bed  for  three  days,  that  the  earth  may  be  of  the  fame 
degree  of  heat  with  that  in  which  they  are  growing. 

Then  let  them  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  one  planted 
in  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe  pots. 

When  fixed  in  the  mould,  let  them  have  a  gentle 
watering,  with  water  which  has  flood  to  be  warmed  in 
the  ftove,  and  let  them  be  all  fet  up  to  the  rim  in  the 
bark  :  let  the  glaffes  be  fhaded  with  mats,  and  little  air 
admitted  till  they  have  taken  root. 

After  this  they  will  grow  faft  :  let  them,  when  they 
are  encreafed  in  fize,  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots ;  and 
when  they  are  fo  tall  as  to  reach  the  glaifes  of  the  frame, 
let  them  be  taken  into  the  ftove,  and  fet  in  the  bark-bed 
there. 

After  this  they  will  require  nothing  but  the  common 
management  of  flove-plants,  and  they  will  rife  to  their 
full  perfection,  and  produce  their  Angular  and  elegant 
flowers  in  great  abundance. 

IVillow-leaved  jhrub  Asclepias. 

This  elegant  and  Angular  Afclepias  is  very  well  worth 
the  attention  of  all  who  propagate  curious  plants.  It  is 
of  regular  growth,  and  pleafing  afpeCl,  and  not  only  of 
confiderable  duration  in  the  time  of  flowering,  but  full 
of  Angularity  in  the  fruit. 

Linnaeus  calls  it,  fhrubbv  Afclepias,  with  the  leaves 
lanceolate,  and  turned  at  the  edges.  The  root  is  fpread- 
ing,  and  hung  with  many  long  fibres. 

The  Hem  is  woody,  and  covered  with  a  brown  bark. 
The  branches  are  numerous,  and  Che  young  fhoots  are 
green,  tinged  often  in  part  with  red.  The  leaves  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  branches  ftand  in  pairs,  but  toward 
the  top  Id's  regularly  :  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  of  a 
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jfaint  green,  curled  frequently  at  the  edges,  and  marked 
with  reddifh  ribs. 

The  flowers  rife  from  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  in 
fmall  umbells,  fix  or  eight  in  each.  Thefe  have  a  long 
common  footftalk,  and  from  the  head  of  that  as  many 
feparate  fhorter  footftalks  as  there  are  flowers.  Thefe 
fpread  out,  and  form  the  open  rounded  head  ;  and  the 
whole  umbell  naturally  hangs  or  droops  a  little.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  pale  whitifh  green  in  the  pe¬ 
tals,  and  a  dufkier  tinge  with  fomewhat  of  yellow  or 
hoary  in  the  middle. 

Each  is  compofed  of  five  fegments  of  a  petal,  and  a 
confpicuous  nedtarium,  and  is  placed  in  a  cup  formed 
of  one  piece,  cut  into  five  flight  parts. 

The  cup  is  fmall  in  comparison  of  the  flowers,  and 
is  permanent. 

The  five  fegments  of  the  flower  refemble  fo  many  pe¬ 
tals  :  they  are  of  an  oval  figure  but  pointed,  and  lightly 
turned  with  the  fun. 

The  nedlaria  are  equal  in  number  to  the  fegments  of 
the  flower,  and  they  furround  the  parts  of  impregnation. 
Each  is  of  a  figure  approaching  to  oval,  but  auticulated 
on  the  ouTide  ;  and  from  the  bale  rifes  a  kind  of  fmall 
horn,  which  bends  towards  the  parts  of  impregnation. 

Befide  this  there  is  a  truncated  body,  which  covers  the 
organs  of  impregnation,  with  five  feales  at  the  edge,  and 
as  many  openings  at  the  fides^  this  is  an  appendage  of 
the  nedtarium. 

The  buttons  are  five,  they  have  fcarce  any  filaments, 
and  they  are  buried,  as  it  were  by  the  truncated  body  of 
the  neiftarium  among  the  feales. 

There  are  two  rudiments  of  fruit  to  each  flower ;  they 
have  fcarce  any  ftyles,  but  are  crowned  with  Ample  ftig- 
mata,  and  are  at  length  ripened  into  two  large,  oblong, 
inflated  pods,  containing  numerous  feeds  winged  with 
dowm,  and  a  loole  receptacle. 

Culture  of  this  Asclepias. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Africa  where  it 
lives  freely  in  a  dry  fandy  foil,  expofed  to  the  full  fun  ; 
but  though  it  bears  this  heat  and  barrennefs,  it  is  not 
the  foil  or  expofure  moft  fuited  to  its  thriving.  When 
it  happens  to  fall  into  the  fide  of  a  thicket,  where  there 
is  fhelter,  and  a  better  mould,  it  fhews  more  vigour  and 
more  beauty.  According  to  thefe  differences  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  of  a  deeper  or  paler  colour  in  great  variety  ; 
and  we  fee  fome  confiderable  change  in  that  refpedt,  but 
it  is  the  ftate  wherein  we  have  reprefented  them  they  are 
moft  elegant. 

The  gardener  has  his  choice  of  raifing  it  from  feed, 
or  by  cuttings ;  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  raifing 
it  from  feed,  which  is  the  more  tedious  way  ;  and  the 
cuttings  take  root  fo  eafily,  that  it  is  better  to  depend  on 
them. 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  is  June, 
and  they  fhould  have  the  advantage  of  a  hot-bed.  In  this 
let  them  be  kept  till  they  have  taken  good  root ;  and  then 
let  them  be  taken  up,  and  planted  feparately  in  pots,  of 
the  light  compoft. 

They  fhould  then  be  fet  in  the  hot-bed  again,  and 
fhaded  from  the  noon- day  fun.  They  fhould  be  watered 
every  evening  ;  and  when  they  are  well  eftablifhed,  they 
fhould  be  more  perfectly  hardened  by  keeping  open  the 
glades,  and  then  brought  out  among  the  gree'n-houfe 
plants. 

They  muff  early  in  autumn  be  taken  into  the  houfe, 
and  removed  into  larger  pots,  as  they  increafe  in  fize  ; 
always  preferving  the  whole  ball  of  earth  from  the  for¬ 
mer  pot  about  them,  and  trimming  the  fibres  that  hang 
from  its  edo-es. 

They  will  thus  grow  to  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  anc 
flower  as  well  as  in  their  native  country. 

ASH-TREE,  Fraxinus ,  a  genus  of  plants  rangec 
by  Linnaeus  under  the  polygamies  e/ioecia,  and  of  which 
there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Afh-tree,  with  the  fmaller 
leaves  fawed,  and  flowers  without  petals,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  Afh-tree.  2.  Afh-tree,  with  the  fmaller  leaves 
fawed,  and  flowers  having  petals.  3.  Afh-tree,  with 
the  fmaller  leaves  very  entire  and  taper  footftalks. 
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The  firft  is  a  native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe  parti¬ 
cularly  of  England,  and  in  fome  gardens  is  preferved  a. 
variety  of  it  with  variegated  leaves.  The  fecor.d  fort 
grows  naturally  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  third  in  Virginia.  Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by 
lowing  the  feeds  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe.  Theground  where 
they  are  fown  fhould  be  kept  dean  all  the  fummer,  and 
not  difturbed  :  when  the  plants  come  up  they  mull  be 
cept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  they  make  good  progrefs 
in  the  feed-bed,  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting  in  au¬ 
tumn,  as  foon  os  their  leaves  begin  to  fall  ;  and  to  prevent 
injuring  their  roots  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  a  fpade, 
slacing  them  at  afoot  and  a  half  diftance,  in  rows  three 
eet  afunder.  Here  they  may  remain  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  ground 
where  the  plants  are  raifed  fhould  not  be  better  than  that 
they  are  defigned  to  ftand  in;  and  it  is  much  the  beft 
method  to  make  the  nurfery  upon  a  part  of  the  fame  land 
where  the  trees  are  defigned  to  be  planted,  and  then  a 
fufficient  number  of  the  trees  may  be  left  Handing  upon 
the  ground.  This  tree  propagates  itfelf  in  plenty  by 
the  feeds  which  fcatter  in  autumn,  provided  they  happen 
to  fall  in  places  where  cattle  do  not  come. 

Mountain  ASH.  See  the  article  Service-tree. 
ASHES.  The  afhes  of  all  kinds  of  fuel  make  a  fine 
manure  for  lands  :  they  are  the  moft  proper  for  cold  and 
wet  lands,  and  fhould  be  kept  dry  till  the  time  of  ufing 
them,  that  tne  rain  may  not  wafh  out  their  falts  ;  one 
load  of  dry  afhes  are  found  by  the  farmers  to  go  as  far 
as  two  loads  that  have  been  more  carelefsly  kept ;  the 
wetting  them  moderately  fometimes  with  urine,  or  foap- 
fuds,  adds  to  their  virtue  ;  fix  loads  of  common  afhes  are 
generally  allowed  to  an  acre,  but  two  loads  of  thofe,  pre¬ 
ferved  in  this  manner,  will  be  fufficient  for  the  fame 
quantity  of  ground. 

The  advantage  that  vegetable  afhes  are  of  to  latid,  is 
abundantly  feen  in  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  by  burning 
his  ftubble,  &c.  but  fea-coal  afhes  are  the  beft  for  cold 
lands,  and  their  virtue  is  found  to  be  the  moft  lafting  of 
that  of  any  kind.  Afhes  are  a  great  improvement  to 
grafs  ground,  as  well  as  ploughed  lands.  On  the  for¬ 
mer  they  are  to  be  ftrewed  in  April,  and  on  the  latter  as 
foon  as  the  corn  is  fown. 

Soap-afhes,  after  the  foap-boilers  have  done  with 
them,  are  found  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  cold  and 
four  lands.  The  worft  fort  of  land  we  have,  which  is 
naturally  over-run  with  furze  and  heath,  has  been  tried 
with  this  manure,  in  large  quantities,  and  vaft  crops  of 
wheat  have  been  obtained  from  it  for  fix  years  together. 
Kiln-afhes,  fuch  as  are  made  of  ftraw,  furze,  &c.  are 
as  good  as  any,  but  they  are  much  lighter. 

The  maltfters  in  the  weft  of  England  fift  thefe  over 
their  corn  and  grafs  ;  but  being  very  light,  this  mull  by 
no  means  be  done  in  windy  weather,  and  fuccceds  beft 
when  done  juft  before  rain  or  fnow. 

Pot-afhes,  after  the  pot-afh-men  have  done  with  them, 
are  alfo  of  great  fervice  ;  but  as  they  have  been,  in  a 
great  meafure,  deprived  of  their  fait,  they  are  to  be  laid 
on  in  confiderable  quantities.  Turf  afhes  are  very  good 
for  all  forts  of  land,  but  elpecially  for  clay  land  ;  but 
thefe  are  much  better  when  mixed  firft  with  lime. 

ASPARAGUS,  a  well  known  genus  of  plants,  ge¬ 
nerally  called  Sparagus,  and  by  corruption  Sparrowgrafs. 
It  Is  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria  monogynia ; 
and  of  which  thereareten  fpecies;  buttheonly  onecultivat- 
ed  in  the  gardens  is  Afparagus  with  an  upright  herbaceous 
ftalk,  briftly  leaves,  and  an  equal  ftiflula,  or  the  garden 
Afparagus.  The  other  fpecies  are  kept  only  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  curious  for  the  fake  of  variety,  and  need 
not  therefore  be  deferibed  here. 

The  proper  feafon  for  making  new  plantations  of  Af¬ 
paragus,  is  in  March,  that  being  the  proper  feafon  to 
remove  thefe  plants:  but  it  may  be  done  any  time  in  the 
month,  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

In  making  plantations  of  thefe  plants,  one  great 
article  to  be  confidered  is,  to  make  choice  of  a  proper 
foil :  it  muft  not  be  wet,  nor  too  ftrong  and  ftubborn, 

but 
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but  fuch  as  is  moderately  light  and  moift,  To  as  readily 
to  fall  to  pieces  in  digging  or  raking,  &c.  and  in 
A  fituation  that  enjoys  the  full  fun. 

The  ground  where  you  intend  to  make  new  Aiparagus- 
bcds,  fliould  be  regularly  trenched,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  "ood  rotten  dung,  buried  equally  in  the  bottom  of 
each  trench.  The  trenches  fhould  be  deep  enough  to 
admit  of  the  dung’s  being  buried  at  leaft  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  below  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

The  ground  being  dug,  and  laid  level,  divide  it  into 
beds  four  feet  wide,  with  alleys  two  feet  wide  between 
each  bed. 

Four  rows  of  roots  to  be  planted  in  each  bed,  and  ten 
or  twelve  inches  diftance  to  be  allowed  between  each 
plant,  obferving  the  two  outfide  rows  of  each  bed  fhould 
bt  fix  inches  from  the  edge. 

Next  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  plants  for  this  plan¬ 
tation  muft  not  be  more  than  two  years,  and  are  pre¬ 
ferable,  if  only  one  year,  old.  The  feed  for  raifing  thefe 
plants,  may  be  fown  any  time  in  March,  on  a  bed  of 
rich  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  of  a  proper  height, 
they  muft  be  planted  out  in  the  following  manner. 

Stretch  your  line  lengthways  on  the  bed,  fix  inches 
from  the  edge,  and  with  a  hoe,  or  fpade,  cut  a  trench 
clofe  to  the  line,  about  fix  inches  deep,  making  that  fide 
next  the  line  nearly  upright ;  when  one  trench  is  opened 
plant  that,  before  you  open  another,  placing  the  plants 
at  the  diftance  above  direded. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  in  fetting  the  plants,  that 
they  do  not  lie  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  or  drill, 
they  fhould  be  placed  nearly  upright,  againft  the  back  of 
it,  lb  that  the  crown  of  the  plants  may  alfo  ftand  up¬ 
right  :  let  them  be  placed  between  two  and  three  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  as  near  as  poflible,  in 
an  equal  depth,  fpreading  the  roots  fomewhat  regular 
againft  the  back  of  the  trench,  at  the  fame  time  drawing 
a  little  earth  againft  them  with  the  hand,  juft  to  fix  the 
plant  in  its  due  pofition.  When  one  drill  is  thus  planted, 
immediately  with  a  rake  draw  the  earth  into  the  trench, 
over  the  plants,  then  proceed  to  open,  plant,  and  cover 
another  drill,  as  above,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  is  com- 
pleated.  When  they  are  all  planted,  let  the  lurface  of 
the  beds  be  raked  fmooth,  and  cleared  from  ftones. 

At  each  corner  of  the  beds  let  a  firm  ftake  be  driven 
into  the  ground,  as  a  mark  for  the  alleys. 

The  Afparagus  being  planted,  the  next  care  is,  when 
the  plants  come  up,  which  will  be  about  the  end 
of  the  next  month,  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
which  muft  be  well  attended  to  during  the  fummer 
feafon. 

It  will  be  three  years  from  the  time  of  planting, 
before  the  Afparagus-plants  produce  buds  large  enough 
to  cut  for  ufe. 

A  plantation  of  Afparagus,  if  the  beds  are  properly 
drefled  every  year  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  months,  will 
continue  to  produce  good  buds  ten  or  twelve  years. 

It  is  a  cuftom  fometimes  pradlifed,  in  making  new 
plantations  of  Afparagus,  and  not  a  bad  one,  to  fow  the 
feeds  at  once,  in  the  beds  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  : 
by  this  means  they  are  not  difturbed  by  removal,  and, 
confequently,  cannot  fail  of  producing  a  regular  crop. 

But  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  if  two  pieces  of  ground 
were  laid  down  the  fame  year  in  Afparagus,  one  planted 
with  young  plants,  the  other  fown  as  above,  with  feed, 
that  piece  which  was  planted  will  be  ready  to  cut  a  year 
before  that  which  was  fown. 

However,  to  fuch  as  choofe  to  raife  a  plantation  of  Afpa¬ 
ragus  at  once  from  the  feed,  as  above,  the  method  is  this  : 
the  beds  fhould  be  four  feet  wide,  and  prepared  as  before 
directed  for  the  plants,  then  mark  out  four  or  five  lines 
lengthways  the  beds,  along  thefe  lines,  at  the  diftance 
of  every  nine  or  ten  inches,  put  in  a  few  feeds,  covering 
them  half  an  inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  have  been  come  up  fome  time,  they 
muft  be  thinned,  leaving  only  two  or  three  of  the 
ftrongeft  in  each  place  :  and  after  a  while  thinned  again, 
leaving  but  one  of  the  beft  plants  in  each  hole. 

A  plantation  thus  railed,  will  produce  buds  fit  to  cut 
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the  fourth  fpring  after  fowing,  and  the  fifth  year,  will 
be  very  fine  and  large. 

Afparagus  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  feed,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  fow  the  feed  broad-caft,  all  over  the  bed, 
then  tread  it  in,  and  caft  fome  of  the  earth  out  of  the 
alleys,  evenly  over  the  bed,  and  rake  it  fmooth.  The 
plants  will  come  up  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  when  they 
muft  be  kept  very  clean  from  weeds,  by  a  careful  hand, 
weeding  it  different  times  in  the  fummer.  If  the  weather 
is  very  dry  when  the  plants  firft  come  up,  it  will  be 
proper  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with  water,  which 
will  greatly  forward  them  in  their  growth. 

They  wiH  be  fit  to  plant  out  for  good  the  following 
fpring. 

In  March  the  Afparagus-beds  muft  be  drefled  for  the 
fpring  :  this  is  done  by  forking,  or  flightly  digging 
them  with  a  three-pronged  fork  :  you  fhould,  therefore, 
be  provided  with  a  proper  fork,  which  fhould  have  three 
tynes,  about  nine  inches  long,  the  tynes  fhould  be  per¬ 
fectly  flat,  about  an  inch  broad,  pretty  thin,  and  the 
ends  of  them  round  and  blunt.  In  forking  the  beds,  be 
careful  to  loofen  every  part  to  a  finall  depth,  taking  great 
care  not  to  go  too  deep,  left  you  wound  the  crowns  of 
the  roots. 

The  above  work  of  forking  the  beds,  is  neceflary  to  be 
done  every  fpring,  not  only  to  loofen  the  ground  to  give 
liberty  to  the  buds  to  fhoot  up,  but  alfo  to  give  free 
accefs  to  the  fun,  air,  and  fhowers  of  rain ;  the  beds 
being  forked,  they  muft  afterwards  be  raked  even,  ob¬ 
ferving,  that  if  you  do  not  rake  them  immediately  after 
they  are  forked,  to  defer  it  no  longer  than  till  the  end  of 
March,  at  fartheft  till  the  firft  week  in  April  :  by  that 
time  the  buds  will  begin  to  advance  towards  the  lurface. 

As  the  method  of  cutting  Afparagus  may  not  be  fami¬ 
liar  to  every  one,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  it. 

Provide  yourfelf  with  a  knife,  the  blade  of  which 
muft  be  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad  at  the  haft,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
at  the  point,  which  ihould  be  rounded  off  from  the  back, 
and  made  fomewhat  blunt,  and  the  edge  fhould  be  made 
full  of  finall  teeth,  like  a  faw  ;  when  the  buds  are  three 
for  four  inches  high,  they  are  fit  to  cut :  flip  the  knife 
down  clofe  to  the  bud,  and  take  it  off  three  or  four 
inches  within  the  ground  $  be  careful  not  to  wound  or 
break  off'  any  young  bud  coming  up  from  the  fame  root, 
for  there  are  always  feveral  buds  in  different  ftages  of 
growth,  advancing  at  the  fame  time  from  the  fame 
root. 

After  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fourth  of  June,  you 
muft  defift  from  cutting,  otherwife  it  will  greatly  weaken 
the  roots  :  for  fo  long  as  you  continue  to  cut  the  buds, 
the  roots  continue  to  fend  up  new  fhoots,  but  every  time 
they  will  be  fmaller  :  and  the  roots  would  fo  greatly 
exhauft  themfelves,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  producing 
any  but  very  fmall  buds  next  year. 

Before  the  Afparagus  runs  up  to  ftalks,  the  beds  fhould 
be  thoroughly  cleared  from  weeds,  a  work  which  cannot 
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Particular  care  fhould  alfo  be  taken  to  keep  the  young 
Afparagus-bed  perfectly  clear  from  weeds. 

The  young  plants,  which  were  fown  in  the  fpring, 
will  be  up  in  June,  and  fhould  likewife  be  carefully 
hand-weeded. 

In  the  beginning,  or  fome  time  in  October,  cut  down 
the  Afparagus  ftalks,  and  drefs  the  beds. 

Let  the  ftalks,  or  haulm,  be  cut  down  clofe  to,  or  at 
leaft  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  furface  of  the 
beds:  carry  them  immediately  off  the  ground,  then  with 
a  {harp  hoe,  cut  up  all  the  weeds,  and  draw  them  off 
the  beds  into  the  alleys. 

This  done  ftretch  the  line,  and  with  a  fpade  mark 
out  the  alleys  between  eighteen  and  twenty  inches,  or 
two  feet  wide,  according  to  the  width  they  were  at  firft 
made. 

Then  dig  the  alleys  one  fpade  deep,  and  fpread  the 
earth,  at  leaft  the  greateft  part  of  it,  neatly  over  the 
beds  ;  and  as  you  advance  in  digging,  mind  to  pare  the 

weeds. 
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weeds,  which  were  raked  off  the  beds  into  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  and  cover  them  a  proper  depth  with  earth  ; 
obferve  to  dig  thcfe  alleys  in  a  neat  manner,  that  is,  let 
an  equal  quantity  of  earth  be  laid  over  every  bed,  and 
make  the  edges  of  the  beds  full  and  ftraight;  the  alleys 
fhould  all  be  of  an  equal  depth,  and  the  bottoms  fhould 
be  level. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  manure  afparagus  beds  with 
dung,  it  fhould  be  done  in  October,  but  the  dung  muff 
be  applied  before  the  alleys  are  dug. 

The  dung  for  that  purpofe  muff  be  very  rotten,  and 
alfo  very  good  :  none  is  more  proper  than  the  dung  of 
old  Cucumber,  or  Melon  beds  ;  when  the  haulm  and 
weeds  are  cleared  off,  this  muff  be  fpread  ever  the  beds  ; 
let  the  dung  be  well  broken,  and  laid  of  ~n  equal  t’nick- 
nefs  in  every  part :  then  dig  the  alleys  as  above  directed, 
and  fpread  a  due  quantity  of  the  earth  of  each  alley  over 
the  dung. 

At  the  fame  time  the  Afparagus,  which  is  intended  for 
forcing,  fhould  have  their  ftalks  cut  down,  and  the 
weeds  drawn  off  the  beds  into  the  alleys,  as  above 
directed  :  then  dig  the  alleys  to  bury  the  weeds,  and  as 
you  proceed,  fpread  a  little  of  the  earth  over  the  beds. 

But  that  which  is  to  be  forced  the  enfuing  winter  need 
have  nothing  more  done  than  to  cut  down  the  haulm,  or 
ftalks  of  the  plants. 

The  Seedling  Afparagus,  which  was  fown  in  the 
fpring,  fhould,  iikewife,  now  have  a  little  drefling. 

That  is,  clear  the  bed  from  weeds,  and  then  fpread  an 
inch  or  two  in  depth  of  rotten  dung  over  the  bed. 

This  fhould  not  be  deferred  longer  than  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  the  following  method  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  :  cut  down  the  flems,  or  haulm  of  the  Afparagus, 
clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  beds,  and  let  this  be  diredtly 
carried  away. 

Then  with  a  fharp  hoe  let  every  weed  on  the  beds  be 
cut  up,  and  at  the  fame  time  draw  them  all  off  into  the 
alleys. 

Then  fet  the  line,  and  with  a  fpade  cut,  or  mark  out, 
the  alleys,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  wide  :  this 
done,  let  the  alleys  be  dug  out  one  moderate  fpade  deep, 
and  lay  the  earth  neatly  over  the  beds,  and  as  you  go  on 
let  the  weeds  which  were  drawn  off  the  bed  be  buried  in 
the  alleys  a  proper  depth,  and  let  the  edge  of  every  bed 
be  made  full  and  ftrait. 

Hot-beds for  raiftng  early  Asparagus  muff:  be  made  in 
the  following  manner  :  get  fome  good  dung  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  fhake  it  up  in  a  heap,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days 
after  it  will  be  fit  for  making  the  bed. 

Make  the  bed  a  yard,  or  three  feet  and  a  half  high  : 
let  the  top  be  made  level  and  fmooth,  then  lay  on  the 
earth,  obferving  to  let  it  be  fix  or  feven  inches  thick  in 
every  part,  making  the  furface  even :  but  the  frame  is 
not  yet  to  be  put  on,  for  the  warmth  of  the  bed  being 
at  firft  very  ftrong,  it  might  occafion  it  to  heat  too 
violently. 

The  bed  being  thus  prepared,  begin  and  place  the 
roots  on  the  furface,  firft  raifin<r  a  ridge  of  earth  five  or 
fix  inches  high,  at  one  end,  to  place  the  firft  courfe  of 
roots  againft,  then  place  them  one  againft  another,  as 
clofe  as  can  be,  till  you  have  filled  the  bed,  obferving 
not  to  lay  the  roots  to  the  full  extent  of  the  bed,  but  a 
clear  fpace  of  at  leaf!  two  inches  on  each  fide,  to  receive 
a  wall  of  earth  againft  the  outfide  root. 

The  whole  being  planted,  get  fome  pretty  moift 
earth,  and  let  this  be  banked  up  clofe  againft  the  outfide 
roots,  arifing  an  inch  or  two  above  their  crowns  :  this 
done,  cover  the  crowns  of  the  roots  all  over  with  light 
earth,  about  two  inches  thick,  which  concludes  the 
work,  till  the  buds  begin  to  appear  through  the  furface. 

When  the  buds  appear  through  the  earth,  lay  on 
three  inches  depth  of  more  earth,  and  by  this  time  there 
will  be  five  inches  of  earth  over  the  tops  of  the  roots, 
then  bank  up  a  little  more  moift  earth  againft  the 
outfides,  as  above  diredled  ;  this  being  done,  prepare  to 
put  on  the  frame  and  lights. 

Before  you  put  on  the  frame,  let  a  quantity  of  fharp 
pointed  flakes,  about  two  feet  long,  be  procured,  and 
alfo  fome  thick  bands,  or  ropes  of  flraw  or  hay  j  thefe 


hay  or  flraw- bands,  are,  by  means  of  the  flake,  to  be 
fixed  and  carried  quite  round  the  top  of  the  bed,  from 
the  furface  of  the  dung  to  that  of  the  earth,  and  are  for 
the  frame  to  reft  on,  to  fecure  the  earth  which  was' 
banked  up  againft  the  outfide  roots,  fixing  the  bands 
properly  with  the  above  flakes,  thrufting  them  down  at 
due  diftances  into  the  bed,  as  far  as  the  top  of  the 
flakes,  to  be  level  with  the  furface  of  the  earth  :  this 
done,  fet  on  the  frame,  refting  it  upon  the  band  of  the 
flraw,  and  put  on  the  glaffes. 

The  upper  part  of  the  flraw,  or  hay,  muft  be  level 
with  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

The  roots  ufedfor  this  purpofe  fhould  be  three  years  old, 
and  never  more  than  four  ;  a  frame  will  contain,  in  each 
light,  three  or  four  hundred  roots,  and  upwards,  if 
properly  placed. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  during  the  time  the  bed  is 
without  the  frame,  if  there  fhould  happen  to  fall  much 
rain  or  fnow,  to  cover  it  all  over  with  a  good  thicknefs 
of  flraw,  or  mats,  or  otherwife,  to  put  on  the  frame 
and  lights. 

It  muft  be  remarked  that  for  the  firft  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  bed  is  made,  and  the  roots  are  planted, 
that  theftateof  its  warmth  fhould  be  every  day  carefully 
examined  :  for  that  purpofe  thrufl  two  long  flicks 
down  betwixt  the  roots,  into  the  dung,  in  different  parts 
of  the  bed,  when  upon  drawing  up  the  flicks  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  feeling  the  lower  parts,  you  can 
readily  judge  of  the  degree  of  heat ;  when  it  is  found  to 
be  fo  violent  as  to  threaten  to  burn  the  earth,  and 
fcorch  the  roots,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  pour  a 
large  quantity  of  water  all  over  the  top  of  the  bed,  fuf- 
ficient  to  penetrate  confiderably  down  into  the  dung; 
and  it  will  be  iikewife  proper  to  bore,  with  a  long  thick 
flake,  feveral  wide  holes  in  the  dung,  on  each  fide  of 
the  bed,  to  let  in  the  air,  and  to  let  the  rank  fleam  and 
burning  quality  of  the  dung  pafs  off"  more  freely ;  but 
when  the  heat  is  become  moderate,  the  holes  muft  be 
clofed  again. 

Likewife  obferve  when  the  heat  is  moderate,  it  will 
be  very  proper  to  lay  a  quantity  of  dry,  long  litter,  round 
the  fide  of  the  bed,  which  will  preferve  a  fine  kindly- 
growing  heat,  and  will  defend  the  bed  from  being  chilled 
by  heavy  rains,  fnow,  &c. 

In  the  next  place,  obferve  when  the  heat  of  the  bed 
begins  to  decline,  or  fall  off,  you  fhould  prepare  to 
renew  it  as  foon  as  poffible,  which  is  to  be  done  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  lining  of  hot  dung  to  the  fides  of  it. 

When  there  happens,  at  any  time  after  the  frame  is 
on,  to  be  much  fleam  in  the  bed,  the  lights  fhould  be 
now  and  then  railed  about  an  inch,  to  let  it  pafs  freely 
away. 

Continue  to  cover  the  glafles  every  night,  and  in  bad 
weather  with  mats  or  flraw. 

The  bed,  if  made  and  managed  as  above  diredled,  will  be¬ 
gin  to  produce  Afparagus  very  thick,  in  fourorftve  weeks; 
and  provided  the  heat  be  kept  up,  will  continue  pro¬ 
ducing  buds  in  great  plenty,  for  about  three  weeks.  A 
bed  for  a  three-light  frame,  will  for  that  time  produce 
three  or  four  hundred  buds  a  week. 

The  method  of  gathering  Afparagus  in  hot-beds,  is  to 
thrufl  your  finger  down  gently  into  the  earth,  and  break 
the  bud  off  clofe  to  the  roots,  which  they  will  readily 
do;  but  the  cutting  them  with  a  knife,  as  pradlifed  in 
the  natural  ground,  would  by  reafon  of  the  buds  coming 
up  fo  very  thick,  one  under  another,  deftroy  as  many, 
or  more  than  you  gather. 

When  it  is  intended  to  have  a  conflant  fupplyof  Afpa¬ 
ragus  in  the  winter  and  fpring  feafons,  till  that  in  the 
natural  ground  comes  in,  you  fhould  make  a  new  hot¬ 
bed  every  three  weeks. 

A  quantity  of  frefh  plants  muft  alfo  be  procured  for 
every  new  bed  ;  for  thole  which  have  been  once  forced 
in  a  hot-bed,  are  not  fit  for  any  ufe  afterwards,  either  in 
a  hot-bed,  or  natural  ground. 

Thole  perfons  who  conftantly  would  raife  plants  for  forc¬ 
ing  fhould  fow  fome  feed  every  year,  obferving  that  when 
theplants  are  one  year  old,totranfplant  them  intoan  open 
fpot,  in  rows,  nine  inches  afundcr,  and  about  the  fame 
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diftance  in  the  row ;  when  they  have  two  Cummers 
growth,  they  are  then  fit  to  be  taken  up  for  forcing : 
but  if  they  ftand  three  years  before  you  take  them  up, 
they  will  produce  much  larger  buds. 

It  is  necellary  to  have  three  different  pieces  of  ground 
always  employed  at  the  fame  time  with  Alparagus-plants, 
for  the  above  purpofe,  that  is,  one  piece  for  the  feed-bed, 
with  feedling  plants,  which  fhould  never  ftand  longer 
than  a  year  before  tranfplanted  ■,  the  other  two  pieces  to 
be  with  tranfplanted  plants :  one  to  be  a  years  growth 
from  the  time  of  planting  before  the  other,  by  which 
method  of  fowing  a  quantity  of  feed,  and  planting  a 
quantity  of  plants  every  fpring,  you  will,  after  the  firft 
three  years,  obtain  a  frefh  piece  of  plants  every  year,  fit 
for  forcing. 

The  feafon  to  fow  the  feed  is  the  laft  week  in  February, 
or  the  firft  fortnight  in  March  :  it  fhould  be  fown  in  a 
fpot  of  light,  rich  ground  ;  fow  it  tolerably  thick,  and 
tread  it  in,  and  fpread  fo  me  earth  on  the  alley  over  it,  and 
then  rake  the  furface  of  the  bed  fmooth. 

This  is  the  proper  management  of  a  hot-bed,  for 
railing  or  forcing  early  Afparagus  ;  and  if  this  method  is 
followed,  the  bed  will  foon  begin  to  produce  abun¬ 
dantly  ;  the  plants  will  rife  very  thick  in  about  a  month 
or  five  weeks,  and  be  of  furprifing  quick  growth. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved,  is  that  when  the  heat 
of  the  bed  begins  to  decline,  it  muff  be  renewed  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  lining  of  frefh  horfe-dung  to  its  fides  :  this  will 
be  required  in  about  eighteen  or  twenty  days  after  the 
bed  is  made,  nor  muft  if  be  forgot  to  cover  the  glaftes 
every  night  with  mats,  or  long  litter:  but  this  fhould 
be  particularly  obferved,  when  the  plants  begin  to 
appear. 

Note.  In  placing  the  plants  on  the  bed,  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  fet  the  crowns  of  the  roots  upright,  and  to 
gather  thofe  of  each  plant  clofe  together,  fo  that  a  bed 
for  a  three-light  frame  may  contain,  at  leaft,  between 
two  arid  three  hundred  roots  in  each  light. 

The  plants  for  the  above  purpofe  of  forcing,  fhould 
not  be  lefs  than  three,  nor  more  than  four  or  five  years 
old. 

ASPEN-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  Poplar,  with  roundifh, 
angularly  indented  leaves,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  ftanding 
upon  l'uch  long  fiender  footftalks,  that  they  are  fhaken 
with  the  leaft  wind  ;  and  from  this  circumftance  the  tree 
has  acquired  the  name  of  the  trembling  Poplar  or  Afpen- 
tree.  The  culture  of  this  tree  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Abele-tree  already  defcribed.  See  the  article  Abele- 
TREE. 

ASPHODELUS,  King’s  Spear ,  a  genus  of  plants 

ranged  by  Linnaeus  under  the  hexandria  monogynia,  and 
of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  I.  Afphodelus  with 
a  leafy  ftalk  and  triangular  fiftular  leaves  generally  called 
the  yellow  Afphodel.  2.  Afphodelus  with  a  naked  ftalk, 
and  awl-fhaped,  ferrated,  and  fomewhat  fiftular  leaves. 
3.  Afphodelus  with  a  naked  ftalk,  and  fword-fhaped 
fmooth  leaves.  Of  thefe  we  fhall  only  defcribe  the  yel¬ 
low  Afphodel,  the  culture  of  that  being  fufficient  for  all 
the  reft. 

This  plant  is  well  known  in  our  gardens,  and  very 
well  deferving  its  place  in  them,  fpecious,  and  of  eafy 
culture  ;  bearing,  without  fhelter,  the  feverity  of  our 
worft  feafon  s. 

The  root  is  tuberous  and  yellow  ;  it  confifts  of  nu¬ 
merous  oblong  parts  connected  to  one  comrpon  head, 
and  hung  with  thick  fibres. 

The  leaves  rife  in  a  vaft  tuft,  and  are  long,  fiender, 
and  of  a  pale  green,  naturally  greyifh,  often  yellowifh  : 
they  are  angulated,  edged,  hollowed,  and  (harp  point¬ 
ed. 

The  ftalk  is  a  yard  high,  round,  robuft,  and  perfe£lly 
upright. 

The  leaves  are  placed  irregular  on  it,  and  they  are 
like  thofe  from  the  root  but  fmaller,  and  ufually  paler. 

The  flowers  are  extremely  numerous,  they  form  a 
long  (lender  i'pike,  covering  the  ftalk  from  the  middle  up¬ 
wards,  and  furrounding  it  innumerably ;  buds  opening 
full  blown,  and  fading  flowers  always  cluftering  clofe 
round  it  together. 
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They  are  placed  on  a  fhort  and  fiender  footftalk,  and 
are  in  colour  of  a  pure  gold  yellow.  They  rife  without 
any  cup  from  the  footftalk,  and  each  appears  to  be  com- 
pofedof  fix  oblong,  broad,  and  pointed  petals ;  but  they 
are  really  fegments  of  one  petal,  for  the  bafe  is  entire, 
and  the  flower  comes  off  unbroken.  In  the  bafe  of  the 
flower  appear  fix  little  fibres,  which  rife  from  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  fegments,  and  form  a  little  globular  pro¬ 
tuberance. 

The  filaments  are  fix,  and  they  deferve  attention,  they 
are  inferted  into  thefe  films  which  compofe  the  nedta- 
rium  ;  they  are  fmaller  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  arch¬ 
ed,  and  of  different  lengths,  three  longer  and  three 
fhorter.  Their  buttons  are  oblong,  and  very  confpi- 
cuous. 

The  ftyle  rifes  Angle  in  the  midft  of  thefe  from  a 
roundifh  rudiment  of  the  leed-veffel,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  blunt  ftigma  at  top. 

Culture  of  this  Asphodel. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  fringing 
the  margin  of  little  brooks  and  hanging  from  the  fides  of 
craggy  hills  where  there  is  a  light  foil,  and  fome,  but  not 
too  much  moifture. 

This  muft  be  our  rule  of  propagating  it  ;  and  very  little 
trouble  is  required.  Let  a  mixture  be  made  of  two  thirds 
light  pafture  earth,  and  one  third  pond  mud,  add  to  half 
a  load  of  this  a  bufhel  of  cow  dung,  and  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  wood-pile  earth,  and  mix  them  well  together  ; 
chufe  a  fpot  in  the  garden  where  the  morning  fun  fhines 
freely,  and  dig  in  this  compoft. 

In  the  middle  of  Auguft  procure  fome  parted  roots, 
and  plant  them  at  two  foot  diftance,  burying  the  head 
half  an  inch.  They  will  require  no  care  but  that 
which  is  taken  in  common  with  every  thing  in  the  border  ; 
and  they  will  flower  the  next  year.  After  this  to  keep 
them  in  perfection,  they  fhould  be  every  autumn  taken 
up,  the  fide  roots  cut  off  and  frefh  compoft  put  into  the 
place.  They  are  then  to  be  planted  at  the  fame  diftance 
as  at  firft,  and  they  will  thus  preferve  their  full  vigour. 

The  feeds,  which  ripen  freely  in  round  flefhy  capfules, 
will  grow  as  freely  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  there  is  no 
need  tor  the  trouble,  the  plant  is  fo  common,  and  in- 
creafes  fo  faft  by  the  root,  that  enough  is  always  ready 
for  that  propagation  ;  and  there  is  no  advantage  in  raff¬ 
ing  it  from  feed,  for  it  is  not  one  of  thofe  plants  whofe 
flowers  admit  a  variety  of  colouring. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  plant  them  in  fmall  bor¬ 
ders,  among  tender  flowers,  for  they  will  draw  away  all 
the  nourifhment,  and  ftarve  every  thing  elfe. 

Jllopectnoide  ASTRAGULU  S,  there  is  fcarcely 
fo  Angular  a  plant  in  our  gardens  as  this  ;  and  though  it 
can  by  no  means  come  under  the  denomination  of  a 
flow’er,  few  are  more  elegant.  Its  whole  form  pleafes 
the  eye,  and  its  hardinefs  and  eafy  culture  are  a  further 
recommendation. 

Linnaeus  calls  it,  upright  Aftragulus  with  cylindric 
fpikes  of  flowers,  almoft  without  footftalks,  and"  woolly 
cups  and  pods. 

The  root  is  fibrous  and  fpreads  far.  The  ftalk  is 
round,  thick,  upright,  hairy,  and  a  yard  high,  of  a  pale 
green,  not  branched,  jointed,  bent  a  little  from  joint  to 
joint,  and  hollow.  The  leaves  are  extremely  Angular 
and  beautiful.  One  ftands  at  each  joint  of  the  ftalk, 
and  they  are  of  the  winged  or  pinnated  kind,  a  foot  in 
length,  and  narrow.  The  rib  is  pale,  and  covered  with 
a  long  woolly  down.  The  pinnae  are  about  four  and 
twenty  pair  on  each,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  :  they 
are  oblong,  moderately  broad,  undivided,  and  of  a  pale 
green,  covered  with  the  fame  woolly  hairs  which  over- 
fpread  the  reft  of  the  plant ;  and  the  ribs  are  beautifully 
twifted,  or  waved  in  their  courfe. 

The  flowers  are  moderately  large,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  they  are  cluftered  together  in  very  elegant  thick 
heads  :  thefe  are  of  the  fize  of  a  hen’s  eg?,  and  at  firft 
they  appear  much  like  that  form  ;  but  as  the  upper  flowers 
open  they  become  cylindric.  They  are  placed  in  the 
bofoms  of  the  leaves,  almoft  without  footftalks,  and 
their  cups  are  woolly  as  the  reft  of  the  plant.  The 
woolly  matter  upon  thefe  is  white,  very  long  and  thick- 
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fet,  and  adds  gr'eatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  tuft :  the  pale 
yellow  flowers  appearing  with  a  particular  luftre  as  they 
burft  from  this  filvery  bed. 

The  leaves  ftand  at  confiderable  diftances,  and  thefe 
noble  heads  of  flowers  rife  ereft  from  their  bofoms,  and 
run  up  clofe  to  the  ftalk :  the  whole  plant  has  a  Angular, 
but  not  unpleafingfmell. 

Culture  of  this  Astragulus. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  feeds  of  it  have  lately  been  received  from  Siberia. 

It  loves  a  deep  rich  mould,  and  will  bear  any  expofure 
in  our  gardens.  The  feeds  ripen  very  well  with  us,  and 
the  befTmethod  of  raifingthe  plant  is  this. 

Dig  up  in  the  nurfery  a  bed  of  good  mould  ;  and  in 
the  latter  end  of  March  level  the  furface,  and  fcatteron 
fome  of  the  feeds  laved  from  a  ftrong  plant,  and  kept 
dry  during  the  winter.  When  the  plants  have  fome 
little  ftrength  take  up  the  weakeft,  and  leave  the  others 
at  eight  inches  diftance.  Thus  let  them  ftand  till  Octo¬ 
ber,  only  keeping  the  bed  free  from  weeds,  and  in  dry 
weather  watering  it. 

Then  let  fome  deep  holes  be  opened  in  different  parts 
of  the  borders  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  flower; 
and  let  the  plants  be  taken  up  to  the  full  depth  of  their 
roots  with  a  ball  of  their  own  earth.  Let  them  be 
planted  with  care,  and  the  mould  be  fettled  about  them 
by  a  moderate  watering.  Thus  they  will  root  well  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  and  flower  the  fucceedingyear  with  great 
llrength.  They  fhould  not  be  tied  up  to  flicks  when 
they  are  ripe  to  ftalk,  for  their  ftem  is  of  fufficient 
ftrength,  and  'there  is  a  pleaftng  wildnefs  in  their  free 
manner  of  growing. 

ASTER,  Star  wort,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  under  the  fyngenefia  polygarnia  juperfiua. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  no  lefs  than  thirty  diftindf 
fpecies  which  are  enumerated  here  ;  it  will  be  fufficient 
for  us  to  defcribe  the  China  After,  efpecially  as  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  After  tribe  is  fo  ftrongly  imprefled  upon 
it. 

The  garden  fcarce  affords  a  more  elegant  flower  than 
this,  when  double  and  well  coloured  :  and  there  is  great 
advantage  in  its  bearing  the  open  air,  and  common 
ground.  Linnaeus  calls  it  After  with  oval,  angulated, 
anddentated  leaves  on  footftalks;  and  with  broad  leafy 
cups  terminating  the  ftalks  and  branches. 

The  root  is  compofed  of  numerous  fibres  connected 
to  a  fmall  head  ;  they  are  long,  white,  and  fpreading  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  they  have  room  to  extend  themfelves 
the  plant  flourifhes. 

The  ftalk  is  round  and  ridged,  of  a  purplifh  colour, 
very  much  branched,  and  two  feet  high. 

The  leaves  toward  the  lower  part  are  oval,  angulated 
a  little,  varioufly  indented,  placed  on  footftalks,  and  of 
a  deep  blackifh  green. 

Thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  are  narrower  and 
have  no  footftalks  ;  they  have  feveral  deep  notches  on 
the  ffdes  ;  their  colour  is  a  fomewhat  paler  green,  and 
their  furface  rough.  Thofe  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  juft  under  the  flowers,  are  narrower  yet 
and  paler  ;  they  are  waved  a  little  at  the  edges,  but  they 
have  no  indentings.  The  flowers  terminate  all  the 
branches,  and  there  are  feveral  others  on  fhort  footftalks, 
which  rife  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves. 

In  the  Angle  and  natural  ftate  of  the  plants  they  are 
extremely  large  and  elegant ;  confifting  of  a  feries  of 
violet  coloured  rays,  furrounding  a  golden  difk  ;  but  in 
that  improved  condition  to  which  the  plant  is  brought 
by  modern  culture,  the  variety  and  luftre  of  the  flowers 
is  almoft  beyond  imagination.  The  rays  inftead  of  en¬ 
riching  a  large  difk  in  a  large  feries,  are  numerous,  and 
difpofed  in  one  range  within  another  with  a  moft  pleafing 
irregularity:  in  colour  they  are  violet,  blue,  crimfon, 
or  white ;  or  of  any  of  the  finds  which  painting  can 
produce  from  a  mixture  of  thofe  three. 

In  either  of  thefe  colours,  the  plant  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  flowers  on  all  its  fpreading  branches,  affords 
a  moft  pleafing  appearance  ;  and  a  number  of  them  placed 
at  a  moderate  diftance,  with  other  autumnal  flowers  be¬ 
tween,  gives  a  grace,  that  fcarce  any  thing  equals, 
advanced  leafon  when  they  flower, 
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The  cup  is  formed  of  feveral  ranges  of  leafy  fcales. 

The  flower  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  tubular  flof- 
cules,  ranged  clofe  together  in  a  difk,  with  a  circle  of 
furrounding  rays. 

The  tubular  flofcules  in  the  difk  have  the  rim  cut  into 
five  fegments,  and  expanded  ;  and  in  thefe  are  Ave  fhort 
fllaments,  with  long  buttons  which  coalefce  into  a  cylin¬ 
der.  In  the  centre  of  them  (lands  a  Angle  {lender  ftyle 
fplitatthe  top.  This  rifes  from  an  oblong  rudiment, 
crowned  with  a  little  rim,  which  wasthecupof  the  par¬ 
ticular  flofcule.  The  rays  are  long,  and  broadeft  in  the 
middle,  and  they  have  three  indentings  at  the  end.  Thele 
have  at  their  bafe  a  rudiment  of  a  feed,  and  from  it  a 
long  (lender  ftyle  with  two  heads ;  but  there  are  no  flla¬ 
ments  or  buttons.  Thefe  are  therefore  female  flofcules  ; 
the  tubular  ones  in  the  difk  hermaphrodite  :  both  thefe 
and  the  others  arefucceeded  by  perfedt  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  China  Aster. 

In  the  middle  of  March  let  a  hot- bed  be  prepared  for 
the  feeds ;  and  covering  it  Ave  inches  with  Ane  mould,  when 
it  is  of  a  due  temper,  the  heat  gentle,  and  the  mould 
warm  through,  let  the  feeds  be  fcattered  on  with  an  even 
hand,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  fame  mould  be 
Afted  over  them. 

When  the  young  plants  appear  let  them  be  thinned 
where  they  rife  too  clofe ;  and  from  this  time  let  the 
glafies  of  the  bed  be  railed  more  and  more  every  day, 
that  the  plants  may  be  habituated  to  the-air.  The  com¬ 
mon  error  is  the  keeping  them  too  clofe  in  this  flrft  bed, 
and  then  removing  them  to  another  of  tire  fame  kind. 

They  fhould  be  planted  out  of  the  flrft:  bed  into  the 
open  ground,  it  muft  be  in  a  well  chofen  fpot,  and  their 
fuccefs  depends  upon  the  hardening  them  in  the  very  flrft: 
period  of  their  growth. 

If  they  are  drawn  up  weak,  tall,  and  pepder  at  this 
time,  they  will  be  checked  greatly  upon  removing  into 
the  air,  and  infedts  will  feize  on  them  ;  thqy  never  will 
have  their  full  bignefs,  nor  their  true  fhape.^ 

Chufe  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  feminarythat  is  well 
flickered  from  the  cold  winds,  and  open  tq  tfle  morning 
fun.  Let  a  bed  be  well  dug  up  in  this  a  fqll  fpade  deep, 
and  the  mould  perfedtly  broke.  When  the  plants  on  the 
hot-bed  are  three  inches  high,  let  this  bed  be  marked 
out  into  fquaresof  ten  inches  bignefs;  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  a  cloudy  day,  let  the  plants  be  taken  up,  each 
with  a  good  ball  of  mould ;  and  holes  being  opened 
ready  for  their  reception  in  this  new  bed,  let  them  be 
planted  one  in  the  centre  of  each  fquare. 

Let  the  mould  be  carefully  gathered  about  them  ;  and 
give  them  a  moderate  watering.  Shelter  them  with  a 
reed-hedge  to  defend  them  from  the  wind  and  fun  till 
rooted  ;  and  promote  this  by  frequent  moderate  waterings. 
Every  evening  let  thefe  be  repeated,  unlefs  natural 
fhowers  happen.  Proportion  the  quantity  of  watering 
to  the  condition  of  the  mould,  it  muft  never  be  made 
wet  or  fappy,  nor  ever  fuffered  to  be  very  dry. 

Once  in  four  days  let  the  ground  be  broke  with  a  hoe  ; 
and  if  any  plant  among  them  appear  blighted,  let  the  in¬ 
jured  part  be  cut  off' ;  and  nature  left  to  her  chance  for 
renewing  it.  It  is  better  to  cut  down  a  plant  on  this 
occafton,  within  one  joint  of  the  ground,  than  to  fuffer 
it  to  continue  in  thatdifeafed  ftate;  there  will  a  better  plant 
rife  from  the  bottom  than  could  have  been  made  from  the 
whole. 

Six  weeks  the  plants  fhould  remain  in  this  bed  ;  and 
after  that  they  will  be  At  for  removing  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  flower. 

Some  keep  them  longer  out  of  the  garden,  but  it  is 
wrong,  for  they  bear  removing  worfe  ;  and  the  flower 
buds  being  formed,  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  often 
fpoiled  by  the  check  they  receive  at  that  time. 

It  is  beft  to  have  one  large  bed  for  thofe  plants,  not 
to  difperfe  them  into  borders.  The  inferior  kinds  may 
be  placed  in  that  manner,  but  the  Ane  ones  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  feparate. 

When  the  plants  have  had  Ax  weeks  growth  in  their 
fecond  bed,  let  a  Ane  warm  fpot  be  chofen  for  them  in 
the  garden,  and  a  bed  dug  up  two  fpade  deep,  the  mould 
Ane  and  frefh.  At  the  fame  time  let  fome  holes  be  open¬ 
ed 
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ed  in  different  parts  of  the  common  borders.  Let  the 
bed  be  marked  with  lines  length-way  and  acrofs,  at  a 
yard  diftance,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  open  a  large 
hole. 

In  a  cloudy  evening  take  up  the  plants  out  of  the  nur- 
fery  bed, each  witha  good  ball  of  earth. 

Such,  as  in  fpite  of  all  care  have  been  damaged,  are  to 
be  planted  in  the  borders :  the  fine  ones  in  thefe  holes, 
one  plant  in  each  ;  the  mould  muff  be  well  doled  about 
them,  and  they  muff  be  here  as  at  fil'd,  (haded,  and 
watered  every  evening,  till  they  have  taken  root. 

A  (howery  fealbn  is  a  gieat  affiftance,  at  the  time  of 
this  tranfplanting,  but  if  nature  withholds  this  benefit, 
the  gardener  mull  fupply  its  place  by  frequent  waterings. 

Though  a  (howery  time  is  a  great  advantage,  he  muff 
not  defer  the  work  in  expe&ation  of  it :  for  on  the 
making  this  lad  tranfplantation  in  good  time,  depends 
the  future  fuccefs  of  the  plants. 

When  they  are  well  rooted  in  the  new  bed,  they  will 
require  no  more  care  than  to  have  the  ground  between 
them  at  all  times  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  once  in  ten 
days  very  well  broke,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two, 
with  a  hoe.  The  waterings  muff  alfo  be  frequently  re¬ 
peated.  In  this  manner  the  China-After  will  be  brought 
to  flower,  in  its  full  perfection. 

AVENUES,  £re  walks  planted  on  each  fide  with 
trres,  leading  to  fome  particular  place,  and  terminating 
in  a  orofpedl.  All  Avenues  that  lead  to  a  houfe,  ought 
to  be*  at  lead  as  wide  as  the  whole  front  of  the  houfe, 
if  wider,  they  are  Hill  better ;  and  Avenues  to  woods  and 
profpetts,  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  fixty  feet  wide. 
The  trees  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer  to  one  another 
than  thirty-five  feet,  efpecially  if  they  are  trees  of  a 
fpreading  kind :  and  the  fame  ought  to  be  the  diftance, 
if  they  are  for  a  regular  grove. 

The  trees  moft  proper  for  Avenues  with  us,  are  the 
Englilh  Elm,  the  Lime,  the  Horfe-chefnut,  the  Beech, 
and° the  Abele.  The  Englilh  Elm  will  do  in  all  grounds, 
except  fiich* as  are  very  wet  and  (hallow,  and  this  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  bther  trees,  becaufe  it  will  bear  cutting, 
heading,  or'  lopping  in  any  manner,  better  than  moft 
others.  The  rough  or  fmooth  Dutch  Elm,  is  approved 
by  fome,  becaufe  of  its  quick  growth  :  this  is  a  tree 
which  will  bear  removing  very  well,  it  is  green  almoft 
as  foon,  and  continues  fo,  as  long  as  any  plant  whatever. 
It  makes  an  incomparable  hedge,  and  is  preferable  to  all 
other  trees,  for  lofty  efpaliers. 

The  Lime  is  valued  for  its  regular  growth,  and  fine 
lhade. 

The  Horfe-chefnut  is  proper  for  all  places  that  are  not 
too  much  expofed  to  rough  winds. 

The  common  Chefnut  will  do  extremely  well  in  a  good 
foil,  and  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height,  when  planted 
fomewhat  clofe,  though  when  it  (lands  fingle,  it  is 
rather  inclined  to  ipread  than  to  grow  tall. 

The  Beech  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  naturally  grows 
well  with  us  in  its  wild  (late,  but  it  is  lefs  to  be  chofen 
for  Avenues  than  the  before-mentioned,  becaufe  it  does 
not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  and  is  very  fubjeCl  to 
mifearry. 

The  Abele  is  fit  for  any  foil,  and  is  the  quickeft 
grower  of  any  foreft-tree  ;  it  feldom  fails  in  tranfplanting, 
and  fucceeds  very  well  in  wet  foils,  in  which  the  others 
are  apt  to  fail.  The  Oak  is  but  little  ufed  for  Avenues, 
becaufe  of  its  flow  growth. 

The  old  manner  of  planting  Avenues  was  with  regular 
rows  of  trees,  and  this  has  been  always  followed  till  of 
late  ;  but  we  have  now  a  much  more  magnificent  method, 
by  fetting  the  trees  in  clumps,  or  plattoons,  making  the 
opening  much  wider  than  formerly,  and  placing  the 
clumps  at  about  three  hundred  feet  diftance  from  one 
another.  In  each  of  thefe  clumps  there  fhould  be  planted 
cither  feven  or  nine  trees :  but  this  is  only  to  be  praftifed 
where  the  Avenue  is  to  be  of  fome  confiderable  length, 
for  in  (hort  walks  it  will  not  appear  fo  elegant  as  fingle 
rows  of  trees.  The  Avenues  made  by  clumps  are  fitted 
for  parks.  The  trees  in  each  clump  (hould  be  planted 
about  three  feet  afunder,  and  a  trench  fhould  be  thrown 
up  round  the  whole,  to  prevent  the  deer  from  coming 


to  the  trees  to  bark  them. 

AUGUST,  the  eighth  month  of  the  year,  and  in 
which  the  following  general  directions  fhould  beobferved 
by  the  gardener. 

In  the  flower-garden  tranfplant  the  layers  of  Car¬ 
nations,  Pinks,  and  Double  Sweet-William,  which  by 
this  time  will  have  taken  root,  if  timely  laid.  Take 
great  care  of  the  Auricula-plants,  and  now  the  Seedling 
Auriculas  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting.  In  the  parterre 
clip  the  evergreens,  hedges,  and  pyramids,  which  in  a 
wet  feafon  will  be  much  wanted.  Make  layers  of  all 
forts  ot  (lirubs  and  trees,  which  remain  abroad  all  winter, 
always  obferving  to  lay  down  the  moft  tender  (hoots. 
As  the  feafon  advances  in  heat,  and  the  (bowers  are  few, 
the  plants  of  value  will  require  watering,  and  mod  of  all 
thofe  in  pots  ;  though  potted  plants  bear  lefs  water  at 
this  time,  than  thofe  in  the  full  ground,  they  require  it 
oftener.  Continue  the  care  of  gathering  the  feeds  of 
flowers,  as  they  ripen,  and  lay  them  in  a  dry,  (hady, 
and  airy  place,  to  harden.  Continue  the  care  of  thofe 
feedling  plants  of  the  tender  kind,  which  are  to  take 
their  growth  in  the  (love.  Thofe  which  have  been  re¬ 
moved  into  large  pots,  will  require  (hade  and  water,  till 
they  are  rooted  ;  and  thofe  which  are  yet  in  the  (mall 
pots,  into  which  they  were  planted  from  the  feed-bed, 
mud,  as  they  grow  to  a  due  fize,  be  tranfplanted,  and 
rooted  afrelh,  with  the  fame  care.  While  thefe  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  take  their  growth  in  the  (love,  thofe  which 
are  there  already,  mult  be  refrefhed  with  as  much  air  as 
can  be  fafely  admitted.  Go  round  the  plants  in  flower, 
trimming  each  ;  if  an  irregular  (hoot  appears,  take  it 
off ;  take  off  alfo  all  decayed  leaves,  and  let  no  flower 
remain  which  is  paft  its  full  glow  of  beauty.  Next,  go 
over  the  ground,  between  the  plants,  with  a  fmall  hoe. 
InfeCls  are  as  numerous  in  the  flower  garden  at  this 
feafon,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  ground  :  thefe  mud 
be  deftroyed  without  hurting  the  plants,  if  pofiible. 
The  tender  (hrubs,  lately  inoculated,  will  now  require 
to  have  their  bandages  loofened,  that  the  fap  may  cir¬ 
culate  freely.  The  flowers  of  the  fummer,  towards  the 
end  of  this  month,  are  going  off,  and  thofe  of  the 
autumn  coming  in.  Mark  thofe  of  the  firft,  intended  for 
feed,  and  tie  them  to  (licks,  and  cut  down  the  ftalks  of 
the  others,  or  pull  up  thofe  that  are  annual,  and  peri(h 
after  flowering. 

Break  the  mould  about  the  autumnal  plants  that  are 
coming  to  flower,  cut  off  all  irregular  (hoots,  pick  away 
dead  leaves,  and  give  them  every  evening  a  gentle 
watering.  Clear  all  the  borders  from  weeds,  and  gather 
feeds  as  they  ripen,  chufing  for  this  purpofe  the  after¬ 
noon.  See  the  grafs  is  clofe  mowed,  and  the  gravel 
clean  and  well  rolled. 

In  the  feminary  continue  to  bud  the  later  kinds  of 
fruit-trees,  and  look  carefully  over  the  (locks,  which 
were  budded  the  preceeding  month  :  the  bandages  of 
thefe  mull  be  loofened,  that  the  fap  may  have  free 
courfe. 

Look  carefully  to  the  feed-beds  of  young  (locks  for 
future  budding  :  they  mult  be  weeded  and  watered,  and 
as  the  plants  increafe  in  height,  this  care  mull  be  in- 
creafed. 

Keep  your  ground  clear  from  weeds  between  the  trees, 
and  train  up  the  feveral  forts  of  evergreens,  forell-trees, 
and  (hrubs,  for  the  feveral  purpofes  they  are  defigned, 
but  do  not  trim  the  Items  of  (landard-trees  too  clofe  : 
for  if  they  have  not  fome  (hoots  left  on  the  fides  of  their 
(terns,  to  detain  the  fap,  they  will  not  be  able  to  fupport 
their  heads.  Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  you  may 
plant  cuttings  of  Laurels  and  Honey- fuckles  :  you  may 
alfo  plant  cuttings  of  Goofeberries  and  Currants;  you 
(hould  alfo,  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  begin  to 
clear  and  trench  the  ground,  where  you  intend  to  plant 
(locks,  or  young  forelt-trces,  in  autumn.  Look  care¬ 
fully  to  the  feedling  trees,  obferve  that  they  do  not  fuffer 
by  drought,  and  that  they  are  not  overborne  by  weeds, 
which  at  this  feafon  foon  get  up  to  a  height. 

In  the  fruit  garden  look  carefully  over  the  wall-fruit- 
trees,  to  deftroy  fnails  and  other  vermin,  which  will 
gnaw  your  choice  fruits,  and  fpoil  them.  Hang  up 
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fcare-crows  of  feathers,  or  wings  of  birds,  or  intire 
birds  with  the  entrails  taken  out,  to  fright  away  fpar- 
rows,  and  other  birds,  that  will  peck  your  fruit  as  loon 
as  it  ripens,  or  place  lijme-twigs  about  the  trees,  and 
now  and  then  fright  them*  by  difcharges  of  a  piftol  ; 
and  where  it  was  not  done  the  former  month,  you  fhould 
bx  fome  phials,  with  honey-water,  in  different  parts  of 
vour  trees,  to  deftroy  the  wafps,  which  will  drown 
themfelves ;  thefe  phials  fhould  be  fixed  before  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  when  the  wafps  and  flies  wull  be  much 
fooner  inticed  to  the  water,  than  they  will  after  they 
have  tailed  the  fruit.  Where  any  branches  of  trees 
projedl  from  the  wall,  or  have  been  dilplaced  by  winds, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  faltened  to  the  wall  in  their  due 
pofition,  that  the  fruit  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fun 
to  ripen  it,  but  take  care  not  to  pull  off  the  leaves  of 
the  trees,  as  this  would  expofe  the  fruit  too  much, 
whereby  it  would  become  hard,  and  feldom  ripen  kindly, 
efpecially  when  it  is  done  long  before  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
Your  Vines  in  the  vineyard,  and  thofe  againll  the  wall, 
fhould  now  be  gone  over  for  the  lall  time,  pulling  off  all 
trailing  branches,  which  have  been  lately  produced,  and 
faftening  fuch  branches  as  are  loofe  in  their  proper 
places  ;  you  fhould  alfo  obferve  to  keep  the  ground  clear 
from  weeds,  between  the  rows  of  the  Vines,  untie  the 
buds  of  the  fruit  trees,  which  were  inoculated  the  laft 
month,  otherwife  their  bandage  will  pinch  the  bark  of 
the  flocks,  and  will  prevent  their  growing  equally  in  the 
part  where  the  bud  is  put;  you  fhould  alfo  obferve  to 
clear  the  lower  part  of  your  flocks  from  flioots,  and  keep 
thegroundclearfromweeds,neartherootsof  the  fruit-trees. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  you  fhould  fow  Onions  about  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  to  fupply  the  table  early  in  the 
fpring  for  fallads,  and  other  ufes  :  and  left  the  winter 
fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  a  few  Welch 
Onions  at  the  fame  time,  as  thefe  will  endure  the  greateft 
colds,  when  the  common  forts  are  eafily  deftroyed.  You 
fhould  alfo  fow  Spinach,  to  fupply  the  kitchen  in  winter 
and  fpring.  About  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  of  this 
month,  you  fhould  fow  the  early  Batterfea  and  Yorkfhire 
Cabbage-feeds:  for  that  which  is  fown  before  will  run 
to  feed  in  the  fpring.  If  the  winter  is  mild,  and  if  it  is 
fown  later,  the  plants  will  not  have  ftrength  to  refill  the 
cold.  About  the  twentieth  day  of  this  month  fow  fome 
Cauliflower-feed  for  the  early  crop,  to  be  planted  under 
hand-glaffes  and  under  the  walls,  where  they  are  defigned 
to  Hand  open. 

About  the  twenty-fifth  fow  fome  more  feeds  for  a 
fecond  crop,  to  plant  under  frames,  to  abide  the  winter. 
About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  this  month, 
fow  fome  common  Cabbage  Lettuce, and  fomebrownDutch 
Lettuce,  to  Hand  the  winter,  on  warm  borders,  without 
covering  ;  you  may  fow  alfo,  towards  the  end  of  this 
month,  fome  Cosand  Silefia  Lettuce,  to  plant  on  warm 
borders,  near  walls,  pales,  or  hedges.  In  moift  weather 
tranfplant  Endive  and  Celery  for  blanching;  and  now 
vou  may  tranfplant  fome  of  the  Lettuces,  which  were 
fown  the  former  month,  to  fupply  the  kitchen  in 
autumn.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  you  fhould 
fow  feveral  forts  of  feeds,  which  remain  a  long  time  in 
the  ground,  and,  which  if  fown  in  the  fpring,  will 
often  mifearry.  The  beds  of  Coleworts,  &c.  which 
were  fown  the  laft  month,  ftiould  be  carefully  weeded  : 
and  if  the  plants  are  too  thick,  fome  of  them  fhould  be 
drawn  out,  and  tranfplanted  into  another  fpot,  that  thofe 
which  remain  may  have  room  to  grow.  Cut  off  the 
flowering  branches  of  moft  forts  of  aromatic  plants, 
which  are  paft  flowering,  that  they  may  make  new  fhoots 
before  winter.  Pull  up  Onions,  Garlick,  Rocombole, 
and  Efchalots  ;  when  their  leaves  begin  to  wither  and 
fall,  fpread  them  thin,  in  an  airy  place,  to  dry,  before 
they,  are  put  up  for  winter  ufe.  In  dry  weather  earth 
up  the  large  Celery,  but  fo  as  not  to  bury  the  hearts  of 
the  plants ;  tie  up  the  Endives  that  are  full  grown,  or 
cover  them  with  boards  or  tiles,  to  blanch.  All 
fmall  fuckers,  which  come  out  on  the  fides  of  fuch  Arti¬ 
chokes,  as  were  planted  in  the  preceding  fpring,  fhould 
now  be  cutoff,  becaufe,  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain, 
they  will  ftarve  and  weaken  the  fruit:  they  fhould  alfo 
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be  cleared  from  weeds,  Tranfplant  fuch  Brocoli,  as 
was  not  planted  out  in  the  preceeding  month,  into  the 
place  where  it  is  to  remain  for  flowering  ;  and  you  may 
yet  tranfplant  fome  Savoys,  to  come  late  in  the  fpring. 
Obferve  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  Melons  from  too  much 
wet.  The  Cucumbers  for  pickling  fhould  now  be  looked 
over  two  or  three  times  a  week,  to  gather  fuch  as  are  fit, 
becaufe  in  a  fhort  time  they  will  grow  too  large  for  that 
purpoie.  The  Afparagus  planted  in  the  former  fpring, 
fhould  now  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  as  fhould 
alfo  your  winter  crops  of  Parfneps,  Leeks,  Beets,  and 
Cabbages.  The  dunghills  fhould  alfo  be  cleared  from 
weeds  at  this  feafon,  to  prevent  the  feeds  fcattering,  and 
being  by  that  means  carried  into  the  garden.  In  this 
month  you  may  plant  flips  of  aromatic  plants,  where  it 
was  omitted  in  the  fpring.  Cut  fuch  herbs  as  are  now  in 
flower,  to  diftil,  or  to  dry  for  winter  ufe.  Continue  to 
fow  the  feeds  of  Crefies,  Rape,  Turnep,  Radifh, 
Muftard,  and  other  kind  of  fallad  herbs,  every  week, 
and  gather  all  forts  of  garden  feeds,  which  are  now  ripe. 
Sow  Turneps  for  a  latter  crop,  any  time  before  the 
twentieth  of  this  month.  Earth  up  theFinochia,  which  . 
is  full  grown,  to  blanch  it,  that  it  may  be  fit  for  ufe ; 
and  continue  to  tranfplant  Celery  into  drills,  that  yotl 
may  have  a  fucceffion  to  fupply  the  table  nil  the  feafon. 

The  fpinach  which  was  fown  laft  month  for  winter 
ufe,  will  now  be  fit  to  hoe,  and  fhould  be  cut  down 
where  it  grows  too  clofe. 

AVICENNIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  is  no 
Englifh  name,  and  only  one  known  fpecies;  it  is  one  of  the 
trees  which  give  a  dillinguifhing  beauty  to  thelndianforefts. 
It  is  large  and  noble,  equal  to  our  elms  in  height,  and 
thickneis  of  the  trunk,  and  full  of  branches  ;  the  Lark 
is  rough,  and  of  an  olive  brown,  the  wood  white  and 
brittle,  and  the  young  fhoots  of  a  greyifh  green. 

The  leaves  are  very  numerous  and  elegant,  large  as 
thofe  of  the  Laurel,  and  not  unlike  them  in  form  :  they 
are  placed  in  pairs,  and  have  fhort  footftalks  ;  their 
colour  on  the  upper  fide  is  a  ftrong  green,  on  the  under, 
greyifh  :  and  they  are  of  a  firm  fubftance ;  the  flowers 
crown  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  in  large  clufters; 
their  colour  is  a  bright  yellow,  edged  with  white,  and 
they  are  very  fragrant ;  each  has  its  fmall  permanent, 
green  cup  :  this  is  formed  of  one  piece,  and  divided  into 
five  fegments,  at  the  edge  ;  the  flower  is  formed  of  one 
petal,  which  is  divided  into  four  fegments,  of  an  oval 
form,  but  pointed. 

In  the  center  rife  four  fhort  filaments,  with  divided 
buttons,  and  in  the  midft  of  them  a  Angle  ftyle,  fhort, 
permanent,  crowned  with  a  pointed  head,  and  rifing 
from  an  oval  rudiment :  this,  by  degrees,  enlarges  into 
an  oval  fruit,  with  a  point,  which  in  one  cell  contains 
a  Angle  feed,  conprefled,  oblong,  and  fo  full  of  vigour, 
that  it  will  fhoot  out  the  firft  traces  of  root  and  leaves, 
while  contained  in  the  fruit. 

Druggifts  have  long  been  acquainted  with  this  fruit, 
under  the  lurae  Awcardiums. 

Culture  of  the  Avicennia. 

The  method  of  railing  this  elegant  trfee,  is  from  feed, 
and  the  certainty  of  fuccefs  confifts  in  obtaining  that 
frefh. 

In  fpring  it  muft  be  planted  carefully,  in  a  pot  of 
frefh  mould,  covered  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  fet  in  a 
bark-bed,  which  has  not  too  much  heat.  When  the 
young  plants  appear,  they  muft  be  watered  :  when 
three  inches  high,  they  muft  be  taken  up,  each  with  as 
much  of  the  mould,  as  can  be  preferved  about  it,  and 
planted  in  feparate  pots  :  thefe  muft  be  again  fet  up  to 
the  rim  in  bark,  fhaded  well,  and  watered  lightly,  till 
they  are  rooted  :  they  muft  then  be  inured,  by  degrees,- 
to  bear  a  little  air,  and  afterwards  fet  out  among  the 
green-houfe  plants  ;  they  muft  be  watered  frequently, 
and  early  in  autumn  taken  into  fhelter. 

As  they  increafe  in  bignefs,  they  muft  be  removed 
from  time  to  time  into  frefh  pots,  of  larger  fize :  and 
every  time  there  muft  be  as  much  of  the  old  mould  pre^ 
ferved  about  them,  as  will  fecure  them  from  receiving 
any  check  in  the  removal  :  and  thev  fhould  be  every 
time  fhaded,  till  well  rooted. 

i  K  AVOCADO, 
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AVOCADO,  or  AVOGATO  PEAR,  a  genus  of 
trees,  of  which  there  is  but  one  known  fpecies. 

This  tree  "rows  in  great  plenty  in  the  Spanifh  Weft 
Indies,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  :  it  has  been  tranf- 
planted  into  moft  of  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  on  account  of  its  fruit,  which  is  not  only 
efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  fruit  to  be  eaten  by  way 
of  defert,  but  as  very  necefiary  for  the  fupport  of  life; 
the  fruit  of  itfelf  is  very  infipid,  for  which  reafon  it  is 
generally  eat  with  the  juice  of  lemons  and  fugar,  to  give 
it  a  piquancy.  Some  people  cat  it  with  vinegar  and 
pepper. 

This  tree,  in  the  warm  countries,  where  it  is  planted, 
grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  or  more,  and  has  a 
trunk  as  large  as  our  common  apple  trees  ;  the  bark  is 
fmooth,  and  of  an  afh  colour  :  the  branches  are  befet 
with  pretty  large,  oblong,  fmooth  leaves,  like  thofe  of 
Camel,  which  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  continue 
on  the  tree  throughout  the  year. 

The  flowers  and  the  fruit  are,  for  the  moft  part,  pro¬ 
duced  toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 

•  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  one  of  the  largeft  pears,  in- 
cloftng  a  large  feed  with  two  lobes,  contained  in  a  thin 
fhell. 

In  Europe,  thofe  perfons  who  delight  in  collecting 
exotic  plants,  preferve  this  as  a  curiofity :  and  though 
there  is  little  hope  of  its  producing  fruit  with  us,  yet  for 
the  beauty  of  its  ftiining  green  leaves,  which  continue 
through  the  winter,  it  is  well  worthy  their  attention. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  obtained 
as  frefh  as  poflible  from  the  countries  of  its  growth  ; 
and  if  they  are  brought  over  in  fand,  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  grow  than  fuch  as  are  brought  over  dry. 

Fill  fome  pots  with  light  earth,  low  the  feeds  in 
thefe,  and  plunge  them  into  a  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark. 
In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  come  up :  while 
young  they  muft  be  treated  with  great  care  and  ten- 
dernefs  :  and  when  they  arc  about  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  :  if  there  are 
more  than  one  plant  in  a  pot,  they  muft  be  feparated, 
bein"  cautious  to  preferve  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots  of 
each^  and  plant  them  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  the  fame 
earth  as  the  feeds  were  fown  in,  then  plunge  them  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  :  fhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  after  which  time  admit  frefh  air  to 
them,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon. 

Towards  Michaelmas  remove  them  into  the  ftove, 
plunge  them  into  a  bark  bed,  and  water  them  gently 
twice  a  week.  In  fpring  remove  the  plants  into  pots  a 
fize  larger,  and  renew  the  bark-bed  with  frefh  tan,  this 
will  refrefh  the  plants  greatly.  They  fhould  be  kept  in 
the  ftove,  for,  except  in  the  warmeft  parts  of  fummer, 
they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  of  our  climate. 

AURICULA,  Bear’s-ear ,  a  diftindl  genus  of  plants, 
according  to  all  botanifts,  except  Linnaeus,  who  con- 
fiders  it  a  fpecies  of  the  Primula,  or  Primroie,  and  ranges 
it  among  the  pentandria  monogynia. 

The  Auricula  plant  has,  of  late  years,  been  cultivated 
with  extraordinary  care  and  pains,  by  the  curious  in 
gardening,  being  in  great  eftimation  as  it  produces  a 
flower  of  exceeding  beauty.  It  is  diverfified  with  a 
greater  variety  of  colours,  and  exhibits  more  properties 
to  complete  the  idea  in  the  fancy  of  the  florift,  than  any 
other  fpecies  of  the  blooming  vegetable  tribes.  The 
flower  confifts  of  a  bunch,  or  trufs  of  petals,  by  florifts 
called  pipps,  fupported  by  as  many  pedicles,  or  foot- 
ftems,  arifing  out  of  the  top  of  the  main  ftalks  :  the 
properties  of  a  fine  Auricula  may,  therefore,  be  diftin- 
guifhed  and  divided  :  firft,  into  thofe  that  regard 
the  pipps,  fecondly,  thofe  which  refpedt  the  bunch, 
or  trul's,  and  thirdly,  thofe  which  regard  the  main 
ftalk. 

The  petals,  or  pipps  of  an  Auricula,  have  four  re¬ 
markable  parts  :  the  difk,  or  outer  rim,  the  eye,  or 
inner  rim,  the  tube,  or  pipe,  and  the  brufh,  or  thrum, 
io  termed  in  the  language  of  the  florifts,  but  by  the 
botanifts  called  filaments,  and  antherte.  The  pro¬ 
perties  belonging  to  the  perfe&ion  of  the  pipps,  are  firft, 
the  difk,  or  rim,  to  be  of  a  lively,  yood  ct'lour,  or 


colours,  fuch  as  may  fuddenly  ftrike  and  captivate  the 
fight,  for  on  this  properly  depends  the  foundation  of  all 
the  reft.  If  the  colours,  therefore,  make  a  faint,  or 
dead  appearance,  or  are  of  an  inelegant,  or  ordinary 
tinge,  or  hue,  fuch  a  flower  is  not  to  be  valued,  even 
though  all  its  other  properties  fhould  be  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent,  becaufe  all  the  reft  are  of  no  other  account,  but 
as  they  aftift  in  the  more  full  and  perfect  difplay  of  this 
chief  one,  of  colour. 

2.  The  colour,  in  all  painted  and  brindled  flowers, 
ought  to  be  fo  equally  diftributed  over  the  rim,  or  difk, 
that  there  maybe  an  agreeable  uniformity  amidft  the 
variety,  that  the  fight  may  not  be  offended  with  any 
difproportion,  or  fee  one  fide  remarkably  of  a  lighter, 
or  darker  hue,  than  another. 

3.  The  outer  edge  of  the  rim  ought  to  be  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  figure,  or  at  leaft  fo  near  it,  as  that  the  inden¬ 
tures  may  bear  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  breadth  of 
the  difk  :  for  when  thefe  are  deep  and  wide,  and  the 
points  of  thefegments  ftand  in  the  form  of  a  ftar,  greatly 
divided,  the  vacancies  will  offend  the  fight  with  an  ob¬ 
vious  deficiency  and  want :  the  cafe  is  ftill  worfe  in 
thofe  pipps  which  are  fubjedt  to  run  out  to  a  greater 
breadth  on  one  fide  of  the  eye  than  on  the  other :  this 
irregularity  and  difproportion  is  very  difagreeable. 

4.  The  eye,  which  is  the  annulus  thatenvirons  the  tube, 
or  pipe,  ought  to  be  formed  like  the  difk,  either  perfectly, 
or  nearly  round,  and  of  one  entire  clear  colour,  of  a  ftrong 
and  pure  white,  in  all  painted  and  brindled  flowers, 
and  either  the  fame,  or  of  a  bright  yellow,  or  good 
ftraw  colour,  in  whole  coloured  flowers. 

5.  The  eye  fhould  be  well  defined  from  the  difk,  that 
is,  it  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with,  or  fhaded  into  it,  fo 
as  to  occafion  any'  indiftindtnefs  between  the  edge  of 
one  3nd  the  other. 

In  flowers,  where  thefe  two  properties  of  the  eye  are 
imperfedl,  the  lively  contrail;  between  the  rim  and  the 
eye,  which  otherwife,  fhew  each  other  to  advantage,  is 
in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed,  though  they  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  blended  by  the  fine  meal, 
or  powder,  which  moft  Auriculas  have  a  fhare  of,  but 
not  fo  much  as  to  render  the  edges  indiftindt. 

6.  The  face  of  the  whole  pipp,  difk,  and  eye,  ought 
to  be  fo  well  opened,  as  to  lie  exadlly,  or  nearly  fiat, 
for  when  it  either  inclines  inward,  which  is  called 
cupping,  or  throws  its  extremity  backward,  both  the 
true  form  of  the  flower,  and  part  of  the  colour,  are 
thrown  out  of  fight,  and  the  whole  trufs  is  greatly  dif- 
figured. 

7.  The  tube,  or  pipe,  fhould  ftand  exadlly  in  the 
center  of  the  pipp,  and  be  truly  circular. 

8.  The  tube  fhould  be  well  filled  with  filaments  and 
antherm,  in  the  form  of  a  brufh,  generally  called  the 
thrum,  rifing  even  with  the  face  of  the  pipp,  for  when 
the  ftyle  rifes  only  like  a  pin,  without  being  encom- 
paffed  with  the  apices  to  the  fame  height,  the  flower  is 
called  pin-eyed,  and  fhews  a  vacancy  fo  very  unpleafant 
to  the  curious  eye  of  a  florift,  that  fuch  flowers,  failing 
in  this  central  beauty,  though  they  may  otherwife  have 
good  properties,  are  held  in  little  efteem. 

9.  The  thrum  fhould  be  of  a  bright  colour,  and  the 
filaments  and  antherae,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  clear 
and  diftineft,  for  when  they  feem  clotted  together,  or 
appear  mifhapen,  and  of  a  dull  colour,  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  is  much  hurt  and  impaired. 

10.  The  rim,  the  eye,  and  the  pipe,  ought  all  to 
bear  an  agreeable  proportion  to  one  another,  for  where 
any  one  of  thefe  is  beheld  either  too  large  or  too  fmall, 
with  refpecl  to  the  ether  two,  it  will  give  the  fight  of  a 
florift  great  offence  :  thus,  if  the  rim  is  too  large,  the 
whole  pipp  will  look  heavy  and  clumfy,  and  the  eye 
will  appear  narrow  and  mean  :  if  the  rim  is  too  fmall, 
it  will  look  abortive,  and  the  eye  monftrous:  alfo,  if 
the  pipe  is  too  wide,  the  thrum  cannot  fill  it  duly,  and 
it  will  appear  vacant :  if  the  pipe  is  too  fmall,  or  narrow, 
it  will  feem  pinched,  ar.d  the  thrum  will  not  have  room, 
fo  that  there  will  be  an  apparent  want  of  due  grace,  air, 
and  freedom  :  perhaps  the  belt  proportions  may  be  ob- 
ferved  where  the  femi-diameter  of  the  pipe  is  one,  the 

breadth 
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breadth  of  the  annulus  of  the  eye,  one,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  difk,  or  rim,  one  and  a  half. 

Second.  Of  the  bunch,  or  trufs. 

11.  It  is  an  excellent  property  of  an  Auticula  to  be 
a  good  truffer,  that  is,  one  which  generally  puts  forth 
a  great  number  of  pipps  from  the  main  ftalk,  for  by 
that  means  the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  greatly  magnified, 
and  makes  in  the  whole  a  mod  delightful  appearance. 

12.  The  length  of  the  pedicles  which  fupport  the  pipps 
in  the  trufs,  fliould  be  proportioned  to  the  number  and 
fize  of  the  pipps  they  fuftain  :  for  if  the  pedicles  are 
very  long,  and  the  pipps  few  and  fmall,  there  will  be 
unfightly  vacancies  in  the  trufs:  or  if  they  are  Ihort, 
and  the  pipps  many  and  large,  they  would  be  too  much 
crowded  together,  fo  that  neither  the  colours  can  be 
fully  viewed,  nor  the  other  properties  of  the  pipps  fully 
difplayed. 

13.  The  pedicles  fliould  be  fufficiently  ftrong  and 
firm,  that  they  may  not  droop  with  the  weight  of  the 
pipps,  nor  fall  loofe  in  a  diforderly  manner,  but  fupport 
the  trufs  entire  and  clofe,  without  either  vacancy  or 
crowding,  fo  as  to  appear  one  compleat  free-blown 
flower. 

14..  The  pedicles  .ought  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
length,  fo  that  the  pipps  may  ftand  together  of  the  fame 
height,  and  form  a  regular  umbell,  or  rather  corymbus, 
which  is  the  formal  perfection  of  the  trufs. 

15.  The  pipps  fhould  be  all  fimilar,  that  is,  fo  near 
of  thfe  fame  fize  and  colour,  as  not  to  be  eafily  diftin- 
guiihed  from  each  other,  for  otherwife  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  the  trufs  will  be  deftroyed,  and  though 
ever  fo  perfectly  formed,  it  will  appear  as  if  it  was  made 
up  of  pipps,  taken  from  different  Auriculas. 

16.  It  is  an  exceeding  good  property  of  an  Auricula 
to  blow  freely,  and  expand  all  its  pipps  nearly  at  the 
fame  time,  for  by  this  means  the  colours  will  appear  in 
them  all  equally  frefh  and  lively:  whereas  in  thofe 
which  do  not  blow  fome  of  their  pipps  till  others  have 
pafl'ed  their  prime,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  trufs 
falls  much  fhort  of  that  beauty,  which  would  otherwife 
be  feen. 

Third.  Of  the  main  ftalk. 

17.  The  ftalk  which  fupports  the  trufs  ought  to  be 
ftrait  and  fufficiently  ftrong  to  bear  it  up  without 
drooping. 

18.  It  is  an  excellence  to  be  lofty  as  well  as  ereCf, 
for  thereby  the  trufs,  and  confequently  the  whole  flower, 
will  make  a  more  ftately  and  grand  appearance. 

To  thefe  eighteen  properties  which  complete  the 
florift’s  idea  of  a  beautiful  Auricula,  there  ought  to  be 
added  the  graceful  difplay  of  a  good  plant,  covering  the 
top  of  a  flower-pot  with  frefh  verdure,  or  foliage  of 
luxurious  growth,  and  an  agreeable  green  colour,  fuch 
as  is  expreffive  of  the  mod  perfedt  health  and  vigour  : 
this  vaftly  enriches  the  whole  view  of  the  flower  and 
plant,  taken  together.  Moreover,  though  every  Auri¬ 
cula  that  has  the  above-mentioned  properties,  cannot 
fail  pleafing  the  moft  curious  and  critical  florifts,  yet  as 
upon  one  hand  an  Auricula  may  be  fomewhat  deficient 
in  feveral  particulars  of  fmall  confideration,  and  yet  be 
juftly  efteemed  a  fine  and  valuable  flower:  fo  on  the 
other  hand  it  will  be  a  farther  addition  to  the  excellence 
of  an  Auricula  which  has  all  the  properties,  that  it  na¬ 
turally  {lands  long  in  bloom,  and  wears  its  colours, 
without  fading  or  alteration  ;  and  alfo  wdien  the  flower 
begins  to  decay,  if  the  colours  fade  equally,  flowly,  and 
gradually,  the  florifts  think  it  an  addition  to  its  cha- 
radler,  and  is  by  them  termed  dying  well. 

The  Auricula  is  propagated  both  from  feeds  and 
flips.  The  feed  fliould  be  faved  from  the  fineft  flowers, 
which  fliould  be  marked  for  this  purpofe  when  they  are 
in  full  bloom. 

Chufe  for  this  purpofe  a  large  flower,  and  fuch  as 
blows  regular  and  perfectly  flat ;  let  the  colours  be 
lively,  with  a  large  and  bright  eye.  The  ftalk  fliould  be 
tall  and  ftrait,  with  ftrength  in  proportion. 

Having  marked  the  flowers,  let  the  pots  be  immedi¬ 
ately  removed  off  the  ftage,  and  plunge  them  in  a  border, 
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where  the  plants  can  enjoy  the  morning  fun  freely,  till 
about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  but  not  longer. 

Water  them  often  in  dry  weather,  and  fuffer  no 
weeds  to  grow  in  the  pots,  or  near  them  ;  likewife  take 
care  that  they  are  at  no  time  too  much  {haded  with  any 
large  growing  plants,  but  let  them  enjoy  the  free  air, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  ftiowers  of  rain. 

The  feed  will  be  ripe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  in  July, 
when  you  muff  gather  the  feed  pods  according  as  they 
ripen,  otherwife,  they  will  foon  flatter  on  the  ground. 

The  beft  foil  for  fowing  thefe  feeds  is  in  good  frefh 
earth  from  a  common,  rather  light  than  otherwife, 
mixed  with  rotten  dung  and  leaves,  which  fliould  be 
well  mixed  together,  laid  in  a  heap  for  fome  time,  and 
often  turned.  With  this  compoft  the  pots,  or  boxes, 
fliould  be  filled,  and  the  feeds  fown  pretty  thick  on  the 
furface,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  the 
fame  mould. 

The  boxes,  or  pots,  muft  then  be  fet  where  only  the 
tnornfng  fun  comes,  {land  there  till  the  end  of  the  next 
month,  and  then  be  removed  where  they  can  have  the 
full  fun. 

The  feed  will  fcarcely  grow  before  the  fpring,  but  the 
plants  will  come  up  earlier  and  ftronger  than  thole  fown 
at  that  feafon. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  appear  they  will  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  full  fun,  wrhen  it  is  powerful  :  they  muft, 
therefore  be  {haded  from  it  occaiionally  ;  the  boxes 
wherein  they  are  growing  fhould  be  removed  to  the 
{hade,  but  the  place  fhould  be  open  to  the  morning  fun, 
till  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  but  {haded  the  reft  of  the 
day,  and  watered  often  in  dry  weather. 

About  July  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  from  the  feed- 
bed,  into  a  fpot  defended  from  the  mid-day  fun,  the 
ground  being  firft  neatly  dug,  and  the  furface  raked 
very  even. 

Let  them  be  planted  about  four  inches  afundcr  each 
way,  obferving  to  clofe  the  earth  very  well  about  them, 
and  let  them  be  gently  watered.  They  muft,  after  this, 
be  kept  very  clear  from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather,  mo¬ 
derately  watered  every  two  or  three  days,  during  the 
fummer  feafon. 

The  next  year  many  of  them  will  begin  to  flower, 
you  fliould  therefore,  examine  all  the  plants,  and  fuch 
as  produce  the  largeft  flowers,  and  have  good  colours, 
fliould  be  marked  and  planted  in  pots  for  ftage  flowers  ; 
but  all  the  plain  flowers,  that  is,  thofe  w’hich  have  but 
one  colour,  fliould  be  planted  in  borders,  among  other 
low  flowering  plants,  and  thofe  which  are  planted  in 
pots,  fliould  in  the  following  year’s  bloom  be  again  ex¬ 
amined,  w'hen  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  their 
properties :  and  thofe  of  them  that  do  not  merit  a  place 
among  ftage  flowers,  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
common  borders,  for  none  but  fuch  as  are  real  good 
flowers,  fliould  be  placed  on  the  ftage. 

Auriculas  are  alfo  increafed  by  the  flips,  or  fuckers, 
which  rife  from  the  old  plants  :  and  the  time  to  take  them 
off,  and  plant  them  is  in  June;  they  will  now  readily 
take  root,  and  as  the  plants  are  now  in  bloom,  you 
have  the  opportunity  of  feeing  the  flowers,  and  taking 
the  flips  from  thofe  you  like  beft.  Let  each  flip  be 
planted  fingly,  in  a  fmail  pot  of  frcfti  earth,  and  give 
them  a  little  water  as  foon  as  they  are  planted,  then  fet 
the  pots  in  a  fliady  place;  the  plants  will  take  root 
freely,  with  the  affiilance  of  a  moderate  watering,  now 
and  then. 

The  propagating  thefe  plants  by  flips,  is  the  only 
method  to  encreafe  the  fort  you  like  :  for  the  flip  will 
produce  exactly  the  fame  flower  as  the  plant  from  which 
it  was  taken,  which  is  net  fo  with  the  ieedfing  plants  : 
for  the  principal  intention  of  the  florifts,  by  railing  them 
from  feed,  is  to  procure  new  forts  ;  for  there  are  always 
varieties  obtained  from  feed,  although  there  may  not  be 
one  like  the  flower  from  whence  the  feed  was  faved  ;  and, 
perhaps,  out  of  fome  hundreds,  very  few  that  have  the 
properties  requifite  for  a  real  good  flov/er ;  but  thole  that 
are  curious  in  flowers,  are  well  latisfied  with  the  acqui- 
fition  of  one  or  two  new  flowers,  that  have  all  the  due  pro¬ 
perties  ; 
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Gerties ;  and  a$  above  hinted  when  any  new  flower  is  thus 
obtained,  the  next  care  is  to  propagate  it  by  the  flips  or 
fuckers  which  arife  from  the  fide  of  the  main  plant. 

The  pots  containing  the  fineft  Auricula  plants  mult  be 
•well  prote&ed  from  heavy  rains,  lnow,  and  lharp  Irofts, 
during  the  winter,  othervvife  the  plants  will  be  great¬ 
ly  injured.  ,  , 

They  Ihould  therefore  be  always  removed  about  the 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  and  placed 
in  frames,  or  in  a  bed  arched  over  with  hoops  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  garden,  where  they  can  be  occafionally  co¬ 
vered  if  the  weather  is  unfavourable  ;  but  let  the  covers 
be  conftantly  taken  off  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 

dry* 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  add  frelh  earth  to  thefe  plants. 

Let  fome  proper  compoft  be  prepared  for  this  purpofe. 
Clear  the  plants  from  dead  leaves,  and  take  the  old  earth 
away  from  the  top  of  the  pots,  as  low  as  you  conveni¬ 
ently  can  without  difturbing  their  roots  ;  fill  up  the 
pots  with  the  earth  that  you  have  prepared,  then  return 
them  to  the  place  intended  for  fheltering  them.  Let 
them  always  be  fecured  from  frofts  and  exceflive  rains  ; 
but  a  moderate  Ihower  will  be  lerviceable  to  them. 

As  the  fpring  advances,  the  choice  kinds  of  Auriculas 
in  pots  muft  be  treated  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
for  their  flower  buds  will  begin  to  appear  in  February  ; 
the  plants  therefore  fhould  be  defended  from  froft 
cold  heavy  rains.  This  muft  be  done  by  a  covering  of 
mats,  canvas,  or  glafs  ;  but  every  mild  and  dry  day, 
the  plants  muft  be  entirely  uncovered.  As  the  fpring 
advances  the  plants  fhould  not  be  debarred  from  a  warm 
and  moderate  fhower  of  rain  now  and  then,  if  fuch 
Ihould  happen,  for  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them. 
When  the  weather  is  dry  let  them  be  refrefhed  moderate¬ 
ly  with  water  at  times,  juft  enough  to  keep  the  earth  a  little 
moift  about  their  roots.  At  the  fame  time  rememberto  keep 
the  pots  free  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  from  decayed 
leaves. 

In  April  the  Auriculas  will  begin  to  blow  ;  care  muft 
therefore  be  taken  to  protedl  the  curious  forts  from  rain 
and  wind,  and  alfo  from  too  much  fun. 

The  meally  duft,  which  covers  thefe  flowers,  com- 
pofe  a  principal  part  of  their  beauty  ;  this  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  preferved  upon  them  ;  the  leaft  fhower  of  rain 
would  eafily  wafh  it  off ;  it  is  alfo  liable  to  be  blown  off 
by  the  winds  ;  and  the  fun,  if  permitted  to  fhine  freely 
on  the  flowers,  would  occafion  them  foon  to  fade.  Let 
the  pots  therefore,  according  as  the  flowers  open,  be  im¬ 
mediately  removed  and  placed  on  the  fhelves  of  the  Au¬ 
ricula  ftage,  or  where  the  flowers  may  be  prote&ed 
occafionally  from  fuch  weather  as  would  deface  their 
bloom. 

The  ftand  or  ftage  fhould  have  from  three  to  fix  ranges 
of  fhelves,  about  fix  inches  broad,  rifing  theatrically 
one  above  another,  from  the  front  ;  the  back  be¬ 
ing  generally  placed  againft  a  wall,  pale,  or  other  build¬ 
ing  ;  it  muft  be  conftantly  covered  at  top,  but  the  front 
and  two  ends  muft  only  be  covered  occafionally,  there 
fhould  be  fome  canvas  or  mats  fattened  to  the  top  of  the 
front  and  ends,  by  way  of  curtain  ;  this  fhould  be  fo 
contrived  that  it  may  be  readily  let  down  and  drawn  up 
at  pleafure. 

When  the  air  is  very  fharp,  or  high  winds,  or  driving 
rains,  the  curtain  muft  be  let  down  at  fuch  times  to  fhel- 
ter  the  flowers ;  but  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  calm, 
let  the  front  be  conftantly  open. 

The  curtain  fhould  be  alfo  ufed  occafionally  to  fhade 
the  flowers  from  the  fun,  when  it  fhines  fiercely.  Ob- 
lerve  in  this  cafe,  to  let  the  curtain  down  but  juft  as  low 
as  neceffary  to  fhade  the  plants,  and  never  let  the  cur¬ 
tain  remain  longer  down  than  is  abfoluteiy  neceffary  for 
the  defence  of  the  flowers. 

When  the  pots  are  placed  on  the  ftand,  let  them  be 
examined  at  leaft  once  every  day,  to  fee  where  water  is 
wanted  ;  and  let  fuch  pots  as  ftand  in  need  of  it  be  im¬ 
mediately  fupplie'd.  In  doing  this  let  no  water  fall  on 
the  flowers,  for  that  would  alfo  wafh  off"  the  duft.  Let 
the  water  be  always  given  in  moderate  quantities. 
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By  thus  placing  your  Auricula  pots  on  a  covered 
ftage,  it  not  only  preferves  the  flowers  much  longer  in 
beauty,  but  you  alfo  more  readily  view  them,  and  they 
fhew  themfclves  to  much  greater  advantage  than  when 
placed  on  the  ground. 

Keep  the  furface  of  the  pots  perfedlly  neat,  free  from 
weeds,  and  every  fort  of  litter;  fuffer  no  decayed  leaves 
to  remain  on  the  plants,  but  let  fuch,  as  foon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  be  taken  oft'. 

In  Auguft,  the  plants  fhould  be  fhifted  into  frefti 
earth,  prepared  as  above  directed,  and  broken  very  fmall 
between  the  hands. 

The  compoft  being  ready,  take  up  the  pots  one  by  one, 
and  pick  off'  all  decayed  leaves  from  the  plants  ;  then 
turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  take  moft  of  the  earth 
from  its  roots,  and  let  all  the  fibres  be  trimmed  :  this 
done,  fill  the  pot  nearly  with  the  compoft,  immediately 
fet  the  plant  in  the  middle,  clofe  the  earth  well  about  it, 
and  fill  up  the  pot  properly  with  more  compoft. 

When  the  whole  are  thus  planted,  let  them  be  mode¬ 
rately  watered,  and  the  pot  fet  in  a  fhady  place,  or  the 
plants  fhaded  occafionally  with  mats,  and  watered  occa¬ 
fionally  in  dry  weather  till  they  have  taken  root.  But  if 
much  rain  fhould  fall,  the  plants  muft  be  defended  from 
it;  for  much  wet  is  deftrudtive  to  Auricula  plants. 

In  order  therefore  to  protedt  the  choicer  kinds  of  thefe 
plants  in  fuch  weather,  let  the  pots  be  placed  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  bed  arched  over  with  hoops ;  and  when  the 
weather  is  exceflive  wet,  let  fome  large  thick  mats  or 
canvas  be  drawn  over  the  hoops  to  defend  the  plants  ; 
or  the  pots  may  be  fet  clofe  together  in  a  garden  frame, 
and  theglaffes  may  be  put  on  as  occafion  requires. 

The  above  is  a  much  better  and  more  certain  method, 
of  protedling  the  plants  from  wet,  than  to  lay  the  pots 
down  on  one  fide.  But  where  there  are  no  luch  con- 
veniencies,  it  will,  in  that  cafe,  be  proper  to  lay  the 
pots  down  to  prevent  their  receiving  too  much  moifture 
which  would  rot  the  plants. 

When  the  bloom  is  nearly  over,  let  the  pots,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  flowers  fade,  be  immediately  moved  off  the 
ftand  or  ftage,  and  placed  upon  a  clean  level  fpot,  where 
the  plants  can  enjoy  the  morning  fun  freely,  till  nine  or 
ten  o’clock  but  not  longer  ;  there  let  them  remain  till  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft.  Keep  the  pots,  and  the  ground 
where  they  ftand,  perfectly  clear  from  weeds ;  and 
when  decayed  leaves  appear  on  the  plants,  let  them  be 
immediately  taken  off,  and,  in  dry  weather,  let  the 
plants  be  often  refrefhed  with  water. 

When  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  and  you  have  not 
the  convenience  of  a  garden  frame,  let  the  pots  be  fet 
clofe  together,  in  a  bed  about  four  feet  wide:  and  if  the 
earth  be  dry,  plunge  them  ;  then  place  hoops  acrofs, 
and  in  bad  weather  let  mats  be  drawn  over  them.  But 
in  dry  and  open  weather,  let  the  plants  be  conftantly 
uncovered,  even  in  the  night. 

AXIS  of  a  Plant ,  the  term  of  botanifts  for  that 
long,  round,  fmooth  cylinder,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
juli,  or  cat’s  tail,  on  nut  trees,  &c.  about  which  the  male 
organs  of  generation  are  difpoled. 
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BACC  IFF.  ROUS,  a  term  applied  to  trees,  fhrubs, 
or  plants,  that  produce  berries. 

BALM  of  Gilead ,  one  of  the  fpecies  of  D  racocc p  hahtm , 
or  Dragon’ s-hcad.  See  the  article  Dragon’s-head. 

This  plant  is  of  the  perennial  kind,  and  much  efteemed 
for  the  agreeable  feent  of  its  leaves. 

In  April  fow  the  feeds  on  a  common  hot-bed  ;  they 
may  be  fown  in  a  bed,  or  border  of  natural  earth,  but 
the  former  is  the  moft  advifeable  method,  as  the  plants 
thus  railed  will  be  forwarded  greatly  in  the  fpring,  and 
flower  fooner  bv  three  weeks, 
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This  plant  may  likewife  be  propagated  by  cutting  off 
the  ftalks.  If  there  have  been  plants  preferved  in  frames 
or  the  green-houfe  all  winter,  fome  of  them  will  have 
ftalks  proper  for  this  operation  in  April,  or,  if  not,  they 
will  have  produced  ftrong  ones  by  the  middle  of  June; 
cut  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  off,  and  divide  them  into 
lengths  of  fix  inches ;  plant  thefe  in  fhady  borders,  four 
or  rive  inches  diftant  from  each  other;  they  will  readily 
take  root,  and  befit  to  tranfplant  in  two  months. 

If  you  intend  to  preferve  the  plants  through  winter,  they 
■muff  be  placed  either  in  the  green-houfe,  or  a  garden 
frame,  and  defended  with  glaffes  and  other  coverings  in 
fevere  weather.  Thus  protedted  they  will  continue  green 
all  the  winter. 

BALSAM,  or  Female  Balfamine ,  a  fpecies  of  a  genus 
of  plants  called  Impatrins,  ranged  by  Linnams  among 
the  fyngenefta  rnonogynia. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  and  has  feveral  varie¬ 
ties,  as  the  white,  the  red,  and  the  ftriped  flowered, 
alfo  the  Angle  and  double  flowering ;  thefe  forts  are  fo 
hardy  as  to  rife  in  the  full  ground,  and  when  the  feeds 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring; 
but  thefe  do  not  flower  fo  early  as  thofe  raifed  upon  a 
hot  bed  ;  but  they  are  generally  ftronger  plants,  and 
continue  in  flower  longer  than  the  others,  confequently 
they  are  an  ornament  to  the  garden  in  autumn,  when 
there  is  a  fcarcity  of  flowers. 

The  flowers  fpring  from  the  joints  of  the  ftems,  and 
are  fuftained  upon  {lender  footftalks,  about  an  inch  long, 
each  fuftaining  a  Angle  flower,  which  is  compofed  of 
five  large  unequal  petals;  they  have  a  long  tail  at  their 
bafe,  fomewhat  crooked  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  an  uni¬ 
locular  capfule,  opening  with  an  elaftic  force  in  five 
valves:  the  feeds  it  contains  are  fixed  to  the  axis,  or 
placenta. 

The  moll  beautiful  and  valuable  kind  are  thofe  which 
produce  double  flowers,  of  which  there  are  three  forts, 
finely  ftriped  with  pink,  fcarlet,  or  purple,  fo  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  almoft  as  beautiful  as  a  Carnation,  and  are  highly 
valued  by  the  curious.  Thefe  plants  are  raifed  on  hot¬ 
beds  in  the  fpring,  and  managed  nearly  as  the  Amaran- 
thus.  See  the  article  Amaranthus. 

As  thefe  flowers  are  apt  to  degenerate,  fo  as  in  a  few 
years  to  become  Angle;  the  beft  method  to  preferve  their 
plentitude  of  petals,  is  by  changing  feeds  with  fome 
perfon  who  lives  at  a  diftance,  and  can  be  depended  upon 
for  his  care  in  the  choice  of  bloffoms  for  feed;  for  all 
Angle  flowers  Ihould  be  plucked  off  as  foon  as  they  open, 
as  well  as  all  the  double  flowers,  which  are  but  of  one 
colour,  preferving  thofe  only  which  are  double  and 
ftriped. 

BANE-BERRIES,  Herb-Chrijlopher ,  AtLxa,  a  genus 
of  plants  placed  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  mo- 
nogymia,  and  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies;  i.  Bane- 
Berries  with  ovated  clufters,  and  baccated  fruit  being  the 
common  Herb  Chriftopher,  or  Bane-Berries.  2.  Bane- 
Berries  with  long  clufters,  and  an  one  capfuled  fruit.  3. 
Bane-Berries  with  paniculated  clufters,  and  a  four  cap¬ 
fuled  fruit. 

This  plant  has  perennial  roots;  the  firft  fpecies  has 
two  varieties,  and  is  a  native  of  England,  and  many 
other  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  on  a  fhady  border.  The  autumn  after  the 
plants  are  come  up,  you  muft  tranfplant  them  to  the 
place  in  which  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  fecond 
lpccies  grows  naturally  in  Florida,  Virginia,  and  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  manner 
of  the  firft  fort,  or  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay.  It  will  require  a  moift 
foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation.  The  third  fort  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Siberia,  and  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in 
the  manner  directed  for  the  firft  fpecies. 

BARBADOES  Flower  Fence ,  or,  Spanijh  Carnations , 
Poinciana ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  we  have  but  one 
lpecies  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  called  Barbadoes  Flower 
Fence,  with  double  fpines,  and  ranged  by  Linnsus  a- 
mong  the  Dccandria  rnonogynia . 
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There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Barbadoes  Flower 
Fence,  which  were  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun, 
in  the  Spaniftj  Weft  Indies.  One  of  thefe  hath  a  red, 
and  the  other  a  yellow  flower,  but  as  there  appears  to  be 
no  other  difference  in  the  plant  from  the  common  fort, 
they  muft  be  fuppofed  only  accidental  variations,  which, 
have  ari fen  from  feeds. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies;  it  is  plant¬ 
ed  in  hedges,  to  divide  the  lands  in  Barbadoes,  from 
whence  it  had  the  title  of  Flower  Fence;  it  is  alfo 
called  Spanifh  Carnation  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Britifh  iflands.  It  riles  with  a  llraight  ltalk,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  High,  covered  with  a  fmooth  grey  bark, 
and  is  fometimes  as  thick  as  the  fmall  of  a  man’s  leg, 
dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  branches  at  the  top,  w'hicli 
are  armed  at  each  joint  with  two  fhort,  ftrong,  crooked 
fpines,  and  are  garnifhed  with  decompound  winged  leaves, 
each  leaf  being  compofed  of  fix  or  eight  pair  of  Ample 
winged  leaves,  the  lower  pair  being  compofed  of  four  or 
five  pair  of  lobes,  the  others  gradually  increafing  thair 
number  toward  the  top,  where  they  decreafe  again,  anil 
are  fmaller;  the  lobes  are  of  h  light  green  colour,  and 
when  bruil'ed,  emit  a  ftrong  odour. 

The  branches  are  terminated  by  lo»fe  fpikes  of  flowers, 
which  are  fometimes  formed  into  a  kind  of  pyramid,  and 
at  others,  they  are  difpofed  more  inform  of  an  umbel. 
The  footftalk  of  each  flower  is  three  inches  long;  the 
flower  is  compofed  of  five  petals,  which  are  round  at  thri 
top,  but  are  contradled  to  narrow  tails  at  their  bafe; 
they  fpread  open,  and  are  beautifully  variegated  with  a 
deep  red  or  orange  colour,  yellow,  and  fome  fpots  of 
green  ;  they  have  a  very  agreeable  (cent.  In  the  center 
of  the  flower  is  fituated  a  {lender  ftyle,  above  three  inches 
long,  upon  which  the  germen  fits,  and  is  accompanied 
by  ten  ftamina,  nearly  of  the  fame  length  with  the  ftyle, 
terminated  by  oblong  fummits.  After  the  flower  is  paft, 
the  germen  becomes  a  broad  flat  pod,  about  three  inches 
long,  divided  into  three  or  four  cells,  by  tranfveife  par¬ 
titions,  each  including  one  flat  irregular  feed.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  ufed  inftead  of  Sena  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  to  purge,  arid  from  thence  the  plant  is  by  fome 
perfons  entitled  Sena. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  annually  brought  over  in 
plenty  from  the  Weft  Indies,  which,  if  fown  upon  a  hot¬ 
bed,  will  rifeeafily;  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
from  the  fun,  till  they  have  taken  root;  after  which  they 
muft  have  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon, 
and  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water.  When  the 
plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould 
be  taken  out,  and  placed  in  larger  ones,  that  they  may 
have  room  to  grow.  If  care  be  taken  to  water  and  Ihift 
them  as  often  as  it  is  neceflary,  they  will  grow  to  be 
three  feet  high  the  firft  feafon.  At  Michaelmas  the  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  frefti  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark 
in  the  ftove,  which  fhould  be  kept  to  the  Pine-apple  heat, 
marked  on  the  botanical  thermometers,  and  frequently 
refrefhed  with  water,  but  they  fhould  not  have  too  much 
water  in  winter.  The  earth,  which  thefe  plants  fhould 
be  planted  in,  muft  be  frefh,  light,  and  fandy  (but  not 
over  rich)  in  which  they  will  Hand  the  winter  better 
than  in  a  ftronger  foil. 

Thefe  plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  bark  ftove, 
where  in  warm  weather  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of 
air,  but  they  muft  not  be  expofed  to  cold  ;  if  damp  feize3 
their  top,  it  very  often  kills  the  plants,  or  at  leaf!  occa- 
fions  the  lofs  of  their  heads.  With  proper  management 
they  will  grow  much  taller  here  than  they  ufualiy  do  in 
Barbadoes,  but  their  ftems  will  not  be  larger  than  a 
man’s  finger,  which  is  occafioned  by  their  being  drawn 
up  by  the  glafl'es  of  the  ftove. 

BARLEY,  Hordcum ,  a  genus  of  plants  claffed  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  triandria  dyginia,  and  of  which  there 
are  feveral  lpecies,  but  as  it  is  cultivated  only  in  fields, 
we  fhall  make  no  farther  mention  of  it  in  this  work. 

BARK,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  is  the  exterior  part 
of  trees  correfponding-  to  the  fkin  of  an  animal. 
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The  bark  of  plants  is  two  fold;  the  outer,  liber,  and 
the  inner,  alburnum.  The  outer  Bark  is  dry,  and  in 
ibme  trees  rough.  The  inner  is  probably  a  lupcradbcd 
new  coat  of  that  year’s  growth,  between  the  woody  and 
barky  nature.  The  Bark  ot  the  trunk  confifts  of  fkin, 
a  cortical  body  or  parenchyma,  and  fome  fibres  of  the 
woody  part  intermixed.  The  (kin  is  the  production  of 
the  cuticle  in  the  feed,  and  the  cortical  body,  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  plume.  1  he  fkin 
is  originally  compofed  of  Imall  velicles  or  bladders  clu(- 
fered  together,  which,  as  the  plant  grows,  dry  up  and 
disappear.  The  body  of  the  Bark  confifts  of  parenchyma 
and  veflels,  the  former  compofed  like  the  fkin,.  of  clus¬ 
ters  and  bladders.  The  veflels  are  of  divers  kinds,  ro- 
rifrous,  lymphaedudts,  and  refiniferous.  I  he  Bark  of 
roots  is  fometimes  yellow,  as  in  Dock;  fometimes  red, 
as  in  Biflort;  but  oftener  white.  It  is  derived  from  the 
feed  itfelf,  being  only  the  extenflon  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  radicle.  It  is  varioufly  fized,  being  fometimes 
very  thin,  as  in  the  Jerufalem  Artichoke,  and  in  moft 
trees;  fometimes  it  is  thicker,  and  makes  the  greater 'part 
of  the  fubftance  of  the  root,  as  in  Afparagus  and  Dan¬ 
delion.  In  Beet  Root  the  Bark  fcarce  exceeds  a  thick 
fkin,  whereas  in  a  Carrot,  it  is  half  the  femidiameter  of 
the  root,  being  in  fome  places  above  an  inch- over. 
This  too  is  found  common  to  the  generality  of  roots, 
that  their  Barks  are  proportionably  thicker  at  bottom 
than  at  top.  The  inner  part  of  the  Bark  we  have  ob- 
ferved  annually,  lignifies  or  turns  to  wood.  The  Bark 
of  a  tree  is  found  each  year  to  divide  and  diflribute  itfelf 
two  contrary  ways:  the  outer  part  gives  towards  the  fkin, 
till  it  becomes  fkin  itfelf,  and  at  length  falls  off,  like 
the  feales  of  dandriff’of  our  body,  or  the  exuviae  of  fer- 
pents;  while  the  inmoft  portion  is  yearly  diftributed  and 
added  to  the  wood.  The  Bark  is  found  truly  continuous 
to  the  body  of  a  tree,  as  the  fkin  of  our  body  is  to  the 
flefh  ;  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  which  imports, 
that  the  Bark  only  furrounds  the  tree,  as  a  fcabbard  does 
a  fvvord,  or  a  glove  the  hand ;  which  feems  confirmed  by 
the  eafy  flipping  of  the  Bark  of  Willow,  and  moft 
other  trees,  when  full  of  fap,  from  the  wood.  Their 
Continuity  is  effected  by  means  of  the  parenchyma, 
which  is  one  entire  body,  running  from  the  Bark  into 
the  wood,  and  thus  uniting  both  together.  The  reafon 
why  the  Bark  flips  fo  eafily  from  wood  is,  that  moft  of 
the  parenchymous  parts  are  young  veflels,  formed  every 
year  fucceflivcly  between  the  wood  and  the  Bark.  Crew's 
Anatomy  of  Plants. 

That  trees  only  live  by  the  afeent  of  the  fap  in  or 
between  the  Bark  and  the  wood,  and  that  if  a  circle  be 
drawn  round  any  tree  (except,  perhaps,  Afh]  by  incifion 
to  the  timber,  how  thin  foever  the  knife  be,  provided  no 
part  of  the  tbicknefs  of  the  Bark  remain  uncut,  the  tree 
will  die  from  that  part  upwards,  has  been  the  Handing 
doctrine  of  naturalifls  of  all  ages,  and  is  delivered  for 
fact  by  Pliny,  and  others.  Dr.  Plott  afierts  tins  to  he 
<*  popular  error,  from  the  in  dance  of  a  large  old  Elm  in 
Magdalen  College  grove,  quite di (barked  round  at  moft 
places  two  feet,  at  fome  four  feet,  from  the  ground, 
which  yef  grew  and  flour  idled  many  years,  as  well  as 
any  tree  in  the  grove.  What  is  more,  it  was  without 
ail  pith,  being  hollow  within  as  a  drum;  and  the  fame 
is  confirmed  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Elm  in  the  Thuil- 
lcries,  related  by  M.  Parcut,  which  lived  and  put  out 
leaves,  though  intirely  ftripped  of  Bark  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  Add,  that  the  Plane  and  Cork  trees .  divert  them- 
leives  yearly  ot  all  their  old  Bark,  and  acquire  a  new 
one,  as  brakes  do  their  lkins;  and  in  the  change  from 
one  to  the  other,  it  is  evidently  not  by  the  Bark  that  they 
are  nouriflied.  Some  infer  from  hence,  that  the  Bark 
never  feeds  the  wood.  Dr.  Plott  is  more  referved  in  his 
conclufion;  arguing  only,  that  hence  it  feems  to  follow, 
that  there  mull  he  other  veflels  befides  the  fap  veflels  of 
the  Bark,  capable  of  the  office  of  conveying  fap.  It  is 
probable,  when  the  ordinary  conveyance  fails,  fome  of 
the  woody  part,  which  had  all  once  been  fap  veflels,  re¬ 
turn'  :  its  antient  office;  or  as  the  author  laft  mentioned 
conjectures,  they  ihll  fb  far  retain  their  office  of  convey¬ 
ing  lap,  as  to  keep  a  tree  alive,  though  not  to  augment  it ; 
which  may  perhaps,  be  one  di  therein  ufe  of  thofc  fap 
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veflels  in  the  wood  from  thofe  in  the  Bark,  the  former 
being  fufficient  for  the  continuation  of  a  tree,  and  the 
latter  ferving  only  for  its  augmentation. 

Mr.  Brothertoii  has  given  feme  new  experiments, 
which  feem  todecide  the  controverfy,  and  fhew  that  the 
Bark  is  not  the  vehicle  of  vegetation  :  he  hacked  a  Crab¬ 
tree  round,  with  a  hatchet,  fo  as,  befides  cutting  off 
the  Bark,  to  cut  pretty  deep  into  the  wood,  about  four 
inches  width  ;  yet,  the  fame  year  it  was  obferved  to  in- 
creafe  very  confiderably  in  thicknels,  above  the  faid 
hacking,  and  lhoot,  in  length  of  wood,  about  one  foot : 
the  next  year  it  alfo  grew  confiderably,  and  Ihot  in  length, 
five  inches;  the  third  year  it  died  to  the  root.  The  fame  was 
found  in  another  tree,  part  of  whofeBark  was  eat  off  by  the 
canker :  the  lower  part  flood  without  increafe,  and  by 
degrees  the  wood  rotted  ;  the  upper  part  encreafed  to 
the  third  year,  and  then  died.  Mr.  Magnol  mentions 
an  Olive-tree,  from  which  a  circular  ring  of  Bark  being, 
cut  away,  the  tree  that  year  bore,  above  the  place  of  in 
cifion,  double  the  quantity  of  flowers  and  fruit,  which 
it  ufed  to  bear.  M.  Reneaume  relates  a  raft  near  a- kin 
to  this  :  in  the  country,  about  Aix  and  Marfeilles,  when 
an  Olive-tree  grows  old,  and  almoft  ready  for  felling,  they 
fhave  a  method  of  making  it  firft  yield  all  the  fruit  which 
it  is  capable  of  producing,  by  cutting  a  circular  ring  of 
Bark  an  inch  broad,  from  one  of  its  young  branches, 
and  in  its  place  putting  an  equal  ring  of  Bark,  taken  from 
the  branch  of  a  young  bearing  Olive-tree;  the  effedl  of 
this  engraftment  is,  that  the  branches  of  the  old  tree 
bear  plentifully  the  enfuing  year,  and  thofe  of  the  young- 
one  die  away.  From  the  whole,  Mr.  Brothertoii  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  fap,  moft  of  it,  if  not  all,  afeends  in  the 
veflels  of  the  woody  part,  and  not  by  the  Bark,  nor  be¬ 
tween  the  Bark  and  the  wood. 

M.  Leuwenhoek,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  feveral 
experiments  and  obfervations  with  the  microfcope,  to 
fhew  that  the  Bark  of  trees  is  produced  from  the  wood, 
not  the  wood  from  the  Bark.  In  reality,  if  the  origin 
and  nourifhment  of  the  Bark  came  from  the  root,  it 
would  feem  to  follow,  that  the  parts  of  the  Bark  near 
the  root  llaould  be  found  larger,  and  ramified  into  final!  - 
er  and  fmaller,  as  they  grow  higher,  as  the  arteries  and 
nerves  are,  the  farther  they  go  from  the  heart  and  brain, 
whereas  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Bark  of  the 
root  and  trunk.  Befides,  the  veflels  of  the  Bark  of  fe¬ 
veral  trees,  as  the  Birch,  Cherry,  Peach,  Sic.  run  not 
upwards,  as  they  do  in  the  Afh,  Oak,  Elm,  Nut, 
Apple,  Pear,  Sic.  but  circularly  round  the  fuperficies  of 
the  tree ;  and  all  Bark,  whofe  veflels  run  upwards, 
grows  thicker  as  the  tree  increafes,  the  outflde  cracking, 
grows  dead,  and  flicks  to  the  young  Bark  underneath, 
which  is  the  only  living  part  of  the  Bark.  The  con¬ 
trary  is  evident  in  thofe  Barks,  the  veflels  of  which  run 
round,  the  tree  increafes,  the  veflels  not  being  able  to 
ftretch  or  feparate  from  each  other,  muft  neceffarily 
break  afunder  ;  fo  that  the  old  Bark  is  eafily  feparated, 
and  falls  off  from  the  new.  Hence  it  is  that  fuch  trees 
have  always  a  very  thin  Bark,  as  is  moft  evident  in  the 
Birch-tree. 

Yet  M.  de  Reneaume  defended  the  antient  fyftem  of 
the  ufe  of  the  Bark,  and  fhewed  that  moft  of  the  inftances 
above  alledged,  are  conflftent  therewith.  The  parts  of  a 
tree,  feparated  from  the  whole,  he  obferves,  may  carry 
with  them  a  ftock  of  nutritious  juice,  whereby  they  ve¬ 
getate  :  thus  the  branches  of  Elder,  Willows,  &c.  being 
cut  off,  do,  neverthelefs,  produce  leaves  and  young 
branches,  even  without  fetting  them  in  the  ground  ;  and 
pieces  of  feemingly  dry  wood,  have  been  fometimes 
known  to  do  the  like  \  how  much  more  then  may 
branches,  which  flill  grow  on  the  tree,  and  which  of 
confequence  can  never  be  fo  entirely  defrauded  of  new 
fap,  continue  to  vegetate;  for  though  none  be  fuppc.fed 
to  raife  by  the  Bark,  which  is  entirely  cut  away,  and 
which  was  the  part  that  before  furnifhed  the  greateft 
quantity,  they  may  ftill  receive  fome  by  the  woody  part, 
and  more  efpecially  by  the  alburnum,  or  inner  rind, 
which  is  the  fofteft  part,  as  well  as  the  neweft,  and  that 
likeft  Bark.  Thus  we  may  fuppofeit  to  have  been,  that 
the  Elm  in  the  Thuilleries  continued  to  grow  without 
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Bark  a  whole  fummer,  by  virtue  of  the  flock  of  juice  it 
had  already  imbibed.  For  the  Olive-tree  mentioned  by 
M.  Mao-nol,  it  was  the  better  enabled  to  fubfifl  without 
Bark,  a°  it  is  of  an  oily  nature,  and  that  even  its  wood 
is  laturated  with  that  juice,  which  it  is  known  will  keep 
long,  and  fpend  itfelf  flowly.  The  reafon  of  its  in- 
creafed  fertility  feems  to  be,  that  the  canals  of  the  young 
Bark  grafted  on  it,  being  more  free  and  open  than 
thole  of  old  ones,  perform  their  filtrations  better.  As 
to  the  Elm  of  Luxemburgh,  cited  by  the  fame 
M  Parcut,  whofe  upper  parts  appeared  flripped  of  all 
their  Bark,  almoft  to  the  ground,  upon  a  nearer  exami¬ 
nation,  it  was  found  to  have  fibres  of  the  inner  Bark  or 
liber  ftill  remaining,  which  had  a  communication  with 
the  Bark,  which  communicated  with  the  branches  ;  and 
it  is  probable,  by  thefe  fibres,  that  the  upper  branches 
of  the  tree  were  ftill  fed  ;  thefe  fibres,  by  length  of 
time,  and  the  plenty  of  juice  they  had  tranfmitted,  were 
hardened,  and  began  to  form  a  new  ligneous  fubftance ; 
other  younger  fibres  of  the  fame  liber,  and  which  has 
probably  been  formed  fince  the  barking  of  the  tree,  began 
to  conftitute  a  new  alburnum,  which  began  likewife  to 
be  covered  with  a  new  Bark,  or  fkin.  From  thisinftance 
M.  Reneaume  concludes  that  it  is  of  the  Bark  the  al¬ 
burnum  is  formed  ;  and  as  the  alburnum  is  the  wood  laft 
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two  which  will  foon  go  of}'.  4.  In  winter,  the  rifing 

prefages  frofty  weather,  if  the  mercury  falls  three  or 
or  four  divifions,  there  will  certainly  follow  a  thaw  ; 
but  in  a  continued  froft  if  the  mercury  riles,  it  will 
certainly  fnow.  5.  When  foul  weather  happens  foon 
after  the  falling  of  the  mercury  or  quickfilver  we  are  to 
expedt  but  little  of  it ;  and  judge  the  fame  with  refpecl 
to  fair  weather,  fhortly  after  the  mercury  has  rifen  in  the 
like  manner.  6,  In  foul  weather,  when  the  mercurv 
riles  much  and  fo  continues  two  or  three  days  before  the 
foul  weather  is  over  then  may  we  expedt  a  continuance 
of  fair  weather  to  follow.  7.  In  fair  weather  when  the 
mercury  falls  much,  and  continues  for  two  or  three  days 
before  the  rain  comes,  then  we  may  expedt  a  great  deal 
of  wet,  and  high  winds.  8.  An  unfettled  ftate  of  the 
mercury  denotes  uncertain  and  changeable  weather  as 
fun-ftiine,  fome  black  clouds,  with  frequent  ftiowers. 

9.  If  the  mercury  be  up  at  fair  and  does  not  fall,  and  it 
happen  to  rain,  then  we  may  ekpedl  but  little  of  it. 

10.  If  the  mercury  be  down  at  rain,  and  does  not  rile, 
and  theweather  proves  fair,  then  wemay  expedlit  not  to 
continue.  11.  We  are  not  ftridfly  to  mind  the  words 
that  are  engraven  on  the  plates,  though  for  the  moft  part 
the  weather  will  agree  with  them  ;  for  if  the  mercury 
{lands  at  much  rain,  and  does  rife  up  to  changeable,  it 


formed,  the  whole  wood  is  of  confequence  formed  of  the  prefages  fair  weather,  although  it  is  not  to  continue  as  it 
Bark  or  liber.  The  manner  of  this  converfion  is  defcribed 
by  him. 

While  the  alburnum  retains  any  degree  of  its  foftnefs, 
and  ftill  partakes  of  its  barky  nature,  it  may  prelerve  the 
vegetation  for  fome  time;  but  when  it  is  become  ablo- 
lutely  wood,  it  can  no  longer  contribute  thereto.  The 
growth  of  the  young  branches  is  moft  quick,  and  the 
only  that  reaches  to  the  flowers  and  the  fruit,  as  being 
little  other  than  Bark  itfelf.  It  feems  now  certain,  from 
the  experiments  of  M.  de  Bufton,  that  trees  ftripped  of 
their  Bark  the  whole  length  of  their  Items,  die  in  about 
three  or  four  years. 

BAROMETER,  an  inftrument  for  eftimating  the 
minute  variations  of  the  weight,  or  preflure  of  the  in 
cumbent  air  ;  it  is  a  long  tube  of  glafs,  hermetically 
fiealed  at  one  end,  and  being  filled  with  quickfilver,  is 
inverted,  fo  as  to  have  the  open  end  of  it  immerfed,  or 
dipped  in  ftagnant  quickfilver,  contained  in  a  large  glafs 
under  it,  which  large  glafs  being  expofed  to  the  preifure 
of  the  outward  air  (after  fuch  immerfion)  and  the  quick 
filver  in  the  tube  fuffered  to  run  as  much  as  it  will  into 
the  ftagnant  quickfilver,  in  which  that  mouth,  or  open 
end,  is  immerfed,  there  is  wont  to  remain  a  quantity 
of  quickfilver  fufpended  in  the  tube,  about  twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine,  or  thirty  inches  high,  meafuring  from  the 
furface  of  the  ftagnant  quickfilver  perpendicularly  :  but 

more  or  lefs,  within  fuch  limits,  according  as  the  weight  1  beds  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  up,  they  fhould  be  re- 
or  preflure  of  the  air,  incumbent  cn  the  external  ftagnant  moved  to  another,  obferving  to  {hade  them  till  they  have 
quickfilver  expofed  to  it,  is  more  or  lefs,  leaving  the  taken  root  :  in  May  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  a  ball 

of  earth  to  the  roots,  and  tranfplanted  either  in  pots  or 
borders.  Thefe  plants  have  a  ftrong  fccnt  like  cloves, 
too  powerful  for  moft  pcrfons,  but  to  fome  they  are  very 
agreeable. 

O  ^ 

BASON,  a  cavity  dug  in  the  ground  of  a  round, 
oval,  fquare,  or  other  figure,  lined  or  laid  with  ftone, 
flint,  or  flags  bound  with  cement  or  lead,  and  bordered 
with  turf,  marble,  or  the  like,  ferving  to  receive  the  water 
of  a  jet  d’eau,  or  to  fupply  the  occafions  of  the  gar¬ 
dener.  A  bafon  is  generally  furrounded  with  a  baluftrade 
of  ftone,  marble,  brafs,  or  the  like;  and  fome  bafons, 
whofe  borders  being  of  marble  or  other  ftone,  have  a 
trench  cut  in  them,  from  whence,  at  certain  diftances, 
fprings  out  a  thread  of  water,  which  lines  the  trench, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  nape  or  girdle,  around  the  baluf¬ 
trade.  Bafons  in  gardens  are  either  for  ornament  or 
ufe.  When  there  is  a  jet  d’eau  in  the  middle,  the  bafon 
muft  be  always  fo  proportioned  to  the  height  it  throws 
the  water,  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  it  when  blown 
about  by  the  winds,  that  it  may  not  damage  the  walks. 
The  ulual  depth  of  bafons  is  from  two  to  three  feet, 
this  being  fuflicient  to  lecure  the  bottom  of  the  bafons 
from  froft.  If  they  are  intended  to  hold  fi(h,  they 


would  have  done  if  the  mercury  was  higher ;  and  fo  on 
the  contrary. 

BASIL,  Ocynum,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  didynamia  gymnofpermia ,  and  of  which  there 
are  five  fpecies.  1.  Bafil  with  Iruitful  Ipikes  of  flowers, 
onthefidesof  an  eredt  ftalk.  2.  Bafil  with  oval  fmooth 
leaves,  and  hairy  cups.  3.  Bafil  with  oval  entire  leaves. 
4.  Bafil  with  oval,  oblong,  fawed  leaves,  and  heart- 
Ihaped,  concave,  reflexed  bradtea.  5.  Bafil  with  fpear- 
{haped,  fawed  leaves.  Thefe  are  annual  plants,  and 
natives  of  India.  One  of  the  fpecies  called  Bulh-bafil, 
has  a  fibrous,  fmall  root,  with  a  ftalk  about  fix  inches 
high,  fpreadingout  into  branches  that  are  woody,  form¬ 
ing  an  orbicular  head  ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Mar¬ 
joram,  of  a  purplifh  caft,  {landing  oppofite  on  fhort 
footftalks  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  whorles  toward 
the  top  of  the  branches,  of  a  white  colour  and  purplifh 
caft  ;  they  confift  of  labiated  petals,  whofe  creft,  or 
upper-lip  is  erect,  roundilh,  notched,  and  larger 
than  the  beard  of  the  lower  lip,  and  cut  into  five  parts  ; 
the  calix  is  cut  on  the  edges  into  four  parts,  the  upper- 
moft  of  which  is  hollow  like  a  fpoon,  and  the  piftil 
which  rifes  out  of  it  is  attended  with  four  embryoes, 
which  afterwards  become  as  many  feeds.  This  and  the 
common  fort  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  April  on  moderate  hot- 


upper  part  of  the  tube  void,  or  at  leaft  empty  of  common 
air. 

Barometers  will  be  of  particular  ufe  to  gardeners  and 
farmers,  by  afliftingthem  to  foretel  the  great  alterations 
of  the  weather  a  day  or  two  before  they  happen,  which 
is  frequently  of  great  fervice,  particularly  to  the  farmer, 
who  may  begin  to  mow  his  grafs,  when  he  finds  there  is 
a  profpecl  of  fair  weather,  orpoftpone  it  a  few  days,  till 
he  forefees  a  likelihood  of  fuch  ;  the  fame  alfo  may  be  of 
great  ufe  in  reaping  his  corn,  as  alfo  in  fowing  his  grain, 
and  moft  of  his  other  bufinefs  ;  therefore,  the  ufe  of  this 
inftrument  Ihould  be  more  generally  known  by  the  prac 
tical  farmer  and  gardener. 

The  rules  and  obfervations  made  for  knowing  the 
weather,  by  the  various  rifing  and  falling 
glafs,  or  Barometer,  are  thefe:  1.  That  the  leaft  altera 
tions  in  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
fhould  be  regarded,  in  order  tor  the  right  finding  the 
weather  by  it.  2.  The  rifing  of  the  mercury  prefages  fair 
weather,  as  the  falling  indicates  the  contrary,  viz.  rain, 
fnow,  high  winds,  and  ftorms.  3.  In  fummer,  if  the 
quickfilver  be  up  about  fair,  and  the  weather  very  hot 
four  or  five  days,  then  we  may  expedt  black  clouds  to 
rife,  and  a  brifk  gale,  with  thunder,  and  a  fhower  or 


fhould  be  four  or  five  feet  deep.  Bafons  are  made 


either 
with 
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with  clay,  cement,  or  lead  ;  but  they  are  ufually  made 
with  clay.  In  the  making  them  this  way,  the  diameter 
mull  be  made  four  feet  longer  on  each  fide  than  the  ba- 
fon  is  to  be.  This  will  be  taken  up  by  the  walls  and 
clay.  For  this  reafon  it  mull  be  dug  two  feet  deeper 
than  the  intended  depth  of  the  water,  tor  it  mull  be  laid 
over  eighteen  inches  thick  with  clay,  and  fix  inches 
with  gravel  and  paving.  T.  he  wall  Ihould  be  made  with 
{hards,  rubbilh  or  flints,  with  the  natural  earth  for  mor¬ 
tar  ;  work  the  clay  well,  and  tread  it  firmly  down  with 
the  feet. 

When  they  are  made  with  cement,  allow  one  foot 
nine  inches  every  way  for  the  work  ;  the  banks  mull  be 
cut  perpendicularly,  and  a  wall  of  maionry  raifed  a  foot 
thick,  made  of  pebble  Hones,  laid  in  mortar  ot  lime  and 
fand  :  the  bottom  mull  then  be  covered  to  the  fame 
thicknefs  ;  and  the  lolid  lining  of  the  cement  is  to  be 
backed  up  againll  the  walls,  and  over  the  bottom.  ’I  his  is 
to  be  made  of  fmall  flints  in  beds  of  mortar  made  of  lime 
and  cement.  When  this  folid  is  eight  inches  thick,  it 
mud  be  plallered  over  the  whole  iurface  with  cement 
well  fifted  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  lime  ;  and  with 
this  it  fhould  be  wrought  over  lmooth  with  a  trowel. 
The  proportion  of  this  cement  Ihould  be  two  thirds  ot 
the  cement  or  powdered  tile  to  one  third  of  lime  ;  and 
this  cement  has  the  property  of  hardening  fo  under  wa¬ 
ter,  that  it  will  become  like  Hone,  and  will  not  be  fub- 
jedl  to  decay  for  a  long  time.  After  the  finilhing,  the 
bafon  mull  for  four  or  five  days  be  anointed  over  with 
oil  or  bullock’s  blood,  to  keep  it  from  ciacking  in  the 
drying  ;  and  after  this  the  water  Ihould  be  let  in.  T.  he 
leaded  bafons  are  made  with  walls  a  foot  thick,  and  a 
bottom  of  half  afoot.  This  muftbeof  rubble  llones  ce¬ 
mented  with  plaller  ;  for  the  lime  would  injure  and  eat 
the  lead.  The  Iheets  of  lead  are  to  be  fpread  over  thefe 
walls  and  bottoms,  and  feamed  with  folder.  Thefe  ba¬ 
fons  are  but  little  in  ufe,  from  the  expence  of  making 
them,  and  the  danger  of  the  lead’s  being  llo’.en.  7.  he 
watte  pipes  of  fountains  ought  always  to  be  made  large 
enough,  for  fear  of  choaking.  When  the  wade  water 
is  to  be  carried  off  into  common  fewers,  it  may  be  car¬ 
ried  away  in  drains,  or  earthen  pipes  ;  but  when  it  is  to 
ferve  for  bafons  that  lie  below  it,  is  to  be  conveyed  in 
leaden  ones. 

BATCHELOR’S  BUTTON,  a  fpecies  of  the 
Lychnis  or  Campion,  with  male  and  female  flowers  on 
different  plants,  and  ranged  by  Linna;us  among  the  de- 
candria  pentagynia. 

They  are  perennial  plants  and  much  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  their  flowers  ;  they  are  hardy  and 
eafily  propagated  either  by  parting  the  roots,  or  by 
feeds. 

The  roots  ihould  be  parted  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft, 
or  beginning  of  September,  and  planted  in  alight,  dry 
foil. 

If  they  are  to  be  raifed  from  feed,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  March  upon  a  bed  of  light  frefh  earth,  and  in 
May  the  young  plants  fhould  be  removed  into  another 
bed  of  the  like  earth,  at  about  fix  inches  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  watered  till  they  have  taken  root,  after 
which  the)'  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds  ;  and  at  the  end  of  September  follow¬ 
ing  they  maybe  removed  for  the  lad  time,  into  the  bor¬ 
ders  where  they  are  to  {land,  and  they  will  flower  in  the 
June  and  July  following  ;  when,  if  they  are  fuftered  to 
ripen  t'heir  feeds,  they  will  fow  themfelves  and  come  up 
tvithout  any  farther  trouble. 

BAUM,  Melijja ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  among  the  didynamia  gymnofpermia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  liven  lpecics:  i.  Mcliffa,  with  whorled 
bunches  of  flowers,  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the 
flalk%  and  Angle  foot-flalks,  being  the  garden,  or  common 
Baum.  ?.  Mtdiffa,  with  foot  llalks  arifing  from  the 
wings  of  the  llalk,  which  are  divided  by  pairs,  and  are 
of  thelcngth  of  the  flowers.  3.  Mcliffa,  with  foot  flalks, 
arifing  from  the  things  of  the  flalk,  which  are  divided 
by  pairs,  and  are  of  the  length  of  the  leaves,  being  the 
common  officinal  Calamihth  of  the  Germahs.  4.  Me¬ 
nd  i,  with  foot-flalks,  which  are  divided  by  pairs,  and 
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are  longer  than  the  leaves,  anda  Jeclining flalk  5.  Melifia, 
with  fpikes  of  flowers,  terminating  the  flalks,  and  growing 
upon  ihort,  Angle  foot- flalks.  6.  bhrubby  Melifla,  w  ith  Slen¬ 
der  twig  branches,  and  leaves  which  are  woody  on  their 
under-iide.  7.  Melifla,  with  glomerated  whoi Is  of  flow¬ 
ers,  of  the  length  of  the  flalk,  and  woolly  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  the  hills  near 
Geneva,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy.  It  has  a  perennial 
root,  and  an  annual  llalk,  and  is  propagated  by  parting 
of  the  roots,  which  fhould  be  divided  into  fmall  pieces, 
with  three  or  four  buds  to  each,  and  planted  in  Ohlober, 
two  feet  apart,  in  beds  of  common  garden  earth  ;  the 
only  culture  it  requires,  is  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds, 
and  to  cut  off  the  decayed  flalks  in  autumn,  ftirring  the 
ground  between  the  plants.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  plant,  and  a  native  of  Tufcany,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  lame  manner  with  the  firft  fpecies. 

The  third  fort  is  alfo  perennial ;  it  grows  naturally  in 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England,  and  is  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens,  though  it  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  common  Baum.  1  he  fourth  kind  grows 
wild  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  The  fifth  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  France,  and  is  eafily  propagated,  by  fullering  the 
feeds  to  fcatter.  The  fixth  ipecies  is  a  biennial  plant, 
and  a  native  of  Spain  :  it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  if  planted  in  the  fummer,  and  fhaded  from  the 
fun,  will  take  root  very  freely.  The  feventh  fpecies  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  may  be  propagated,  by  {owing 
the  feeds  upon  a  bed  of  common  garden  earth. 

Baum  of  Gilead.  See  Balm  of  Gilead. 

BAY-PLUM,  Guaymva.  See  the  article  Guay- 
ava. 

BAY-TREE,  Laurus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  enneandria  msnogynla ,  and  of 
which  there  are  eleven  fpecies.  1.  Bay- tree,  with  oval 
oblong  leaves,  marked  with  three  veins  united  together, 
or  the  Cinnamon  tree.  2.  Bay-tree,  with  fpear-lhapcd 
leaves,  with  three  veins,  which  unite  above  the  bale, 
called  the  Cafiia.  3.  Bay-tree  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  marked  with  three  veins,  which  unite  above  the 
bafe,  or  the  Camphire  tree.  4.  Bay-tiee,  with  ever-green, 
fpear-fhaped,  veined  leaves,  and  flowers  cut  into  four 
points,  which  are  male  and  female,  and  is  the  common 
Bay-tree.  5.  Bay-tree  with  evergreen,  veined,  fpear- 
fhaped,  plain  leaves,  branches  with  tubercles  and  cica¬ 
trices,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches.  6.  Bay-tree 
with  evergreen,  coriaceous,  oval  leaves,  tranlverfely 
veined,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches.  7.  Bay-tree 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  tranfverfely  veined,  with  the 
cups  of  the  fruit  baccated.  8.  Bay-tree  with  oblong, 
acute,  pointed,  veined,  annual  leaves,  and  winged 
branches,  q.  Bay-tree,  veined,  acute,  oval,  entire, 
annual  leaves,  or  the  Benjamin-tree.  10.  Bay- tree  with 
entire  leaves,  furniihed  with  three  lobes,  or  the  Safi'a- 
fras  tree.  11.  Bay-tree  with  veined,  oval,  obtul'e 
leaves. 

The  firft  three  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Eaft-Indies  ; 
and  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  they  are  beft  propagated  by  flowing  the  berries  in 
pots  and  plunging  them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  :  they 
fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  in  June,  where  they 
may  remain  till  autumn.  J  he  common  Bay-tree  is  a 
native  of  Greece  and  Italy.  It  thrives  here  in  the  open 
air,  and  is  feldom  hurt,  except  in  very  flevere  winters  ; 
it  will  make  a  variety  in  all  ever-green  plantations  ;  and 
as  it  will  grow  under  the  fhade  of  other  trees,  where 
they  are  not  too  clofe,  it  is  very  proper  to  be  planted  in 
the  borders  of  woods,  where  it  will  have  a  very  good 
effetSl  in  winter  ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  but 
the  more  common  method  of  propagation  is  by  fuckers 
in  nurfery  beds,  fix  inches  afunder  each  way  ;  thefe  in 
two  years  time,  will  be  fit  to  be  planted  where  they  aie 
defigned  to  remain.  The  fifth  fpecies  is  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  is  kept  here  in  pots  and  tubs,  and  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers,  or  by  fowing  the  feeds,  and  fhould 
be  treated  like  the  firft  three  ferts.  The  fixth  fpecies  is  a 
native  of  flnuth  America.  The  feventh  and  eighth  grow 
in  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  ninth  and  tenth  grow 
alfo  in  North  America,  and  .Ire  propagated  by  lowing  of 
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the  berries,  or  by  layers ;  but  thefe  plants  do  not  produce 
feeds 'in  England.  The  eleventh  fpecies  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Carolina,  and  will  not  bear 
the  open  air  in  this  country. 

BEAN,  Faba ,  a  genus  of  plants,  placed  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  diadelphia  decandria ,  and  of  which  there  are 
feventeen  fpecies,  but  that  moftly  cultivated  here,  is  the 
Bean  with  an  eredt  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  without  cirrhi. 

The  iorts  of  Bean  commonly  fawn  in  our  gardens  are 
the  fmall  Lifbon,  or  Mazagan,  the  Spanifh,  the  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  the  Windfor  Beans. 

The  firft  is  the  beft  known  fort  of  early  Beans.  The 
fccond  is  a  little  later,  but  being  a  good  bearer,  is  fre¬ 
quently  planted.  The  third  fort  comes  foon  after 
the  Spanifh,  and  being  hardier  than  the  Windfor  Bean, 
is  commonly  fown  a  month  fooner.  The  fourth  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  other  forts  for  the  table.  It  is  feldom  fown 
before  Chriftmas,  for  it  will  not  bear  the  froft  like  the 
reft,  but  is  generally  planted  for  the  great  crop  in  June 
and  Ju’y. 

All  early  Beans  fhould  be  planted  in  October,  and 
placed  under  warm  walls  and  hedges,  where  there  are  no 
fruit-trees,  for  they  would  prejudice  the  trees  greatly. 

If  the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  the  Beans  muft  be 
covered  with  peafe-haulm,  fern,  or  fome  other  light  co¬ 
vering,  cbferving  to  take  it  off  when  the  weather  is 
mild.  We  would  alfo  advife  the  gardener  to  cover  the 
furface  of  the  border  with  tanners  bark,  which  will  be 
of  great  fervice  in  protecting  the  roots  of  the  Bean  from 
injuries  they  might  otherwile  receive  from  the  froft. 

If  frefh  feeds  can  be  obtained  from  abroad  every  two 
years,  they  will  be  preferable  to  thofe  railed  here  ;  for 
they  degenerate  greatly  in  earlinefs,  if  not  in  goodnefs. 

The  Sandwich  Beans  may  be  fown  the  latter  end  of 
December,  and  the  Windfor  about  a  month  after ;  thefe 
Beans  muft  have  an  open  ground.  Plant  them  in  rows, 
allowing  two  feet  and  a  half  between  each  row,  and  four 
inches  between  each  feed.  If  the  place  is  furrounded 
with  hedges  and  walls,  the  diftance  muft  be  greater, 
elfe  the  ftalks  will  run  high,  and  bear  very  little  fruit. 

The  firft  plantation  of  Windfor  Beans  fhould  be  made 
in  the  middle  of  January  ;  after  which  a  new  one  fhould 
be  made  every  three  weeks,  till  the  middle  of  May,  that 
there  may  be  a  fucceflion  of  crops. 

In  the  management  of  thefe  latter  crops  of  Beans,  the 
principal  care  fhould  be  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
and  other  plants,  which  would  hurt  them  greatly  ;  to 
keep  earthing  them  up,  and  when  they  are  in  bloffom,  to 
pinch  off  their  tops,  which,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  will 
draw  the  nourifhment  from  the  lower  bloffoms,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  pods  from  fetting,  and  thus  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftems  only  will  be  fruitful.  Always  make  choice  of 
moift,  ftrong  land,  for  the  latter  crops  ;  for  if  they  are 
planted  on  dry  ground,  they  feldom  come  to  much, 
unlcfs  the  fummer  proves  wet. 

Kidney  BEAN,  Pbcijeolous.,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelphia  decandria ,  and  of  which 
there  are  fix  fpecies,  divided  into  a  number  of  varieties  : 
i.  Kidney-Bean,  with  a  twining  ftalk,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  loofe  fpikes,  whofe  wings  are  as  long  as  the 
ftandard.  2.  Kidn«y-Bean,  with  a  twining  ftalk,  whofe 
.  ftandard  and  keel  are  fpirally  twifted.  3.  Kidney-Bean, 
with  a  twining  ftalk,  a  fpreading  ftandard,  which  is 
twifted  backward,  and  narrow',  clofe  pods.  4.  Kidney- 
Bean,  with  a  twining  ftalk,  foot-ftalks  ending  in  flowers, 
grow'ing  in  heads,  and  four  cornered,  cylindrical,  duft- 
coloured  feeds.  5.  Kidney-Bean,  with  a  twining  ftalk, 
branching  flowers  growing  by  pairs,  bradfeae,  which 
are  fhorter  than  the  empalent,  and  hanging  pods  ;  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Scarlet-Bean.  6.  Kidney-Bean,  with 
a  twining  ftalk,  flowers  growing  in  long  bunches,  and 
fhort,  hairy  pods.  The  firft  fort  grow  naturally  in 
Carolina;  it  is  an  annual  plant.  The  ftalks,  like  the 
common  Kidney-Bean,  twines  about  any  lupport;  they 
are  hairy,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  four  of  five  feet ;  the 
leaves,  in  fhape,  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  Kidney- 
Bean,  but  are  narrower.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  fpikes,  ftanding  upon  long  footftalks ;  they  are 
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large,  of  a  purple  colour,  turning  to  blue  before  they 
fade. 

About  the  latter  end  of  April,  fow  the  feeds  on  a 
warm  border,  keep  it  clear  from  weeds,  arid  when  the 
plants  begin  to  run,  they  muft  be  fupported  with  flicks, 
to  prevent  their  trailing  on  the  ground.  If  they  are 
clofe  to  a  wall,  expofed  to  a  good  afpedf,  they  will  ripen 
their  feeds  in  England. 

The  fccond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Brazils.  This  is  a 
perennial  root,  with  twining  ftalks,  which  rife  to  tire 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  The  leaves  are  fmaller, 
but  in  fhape  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  Kidney- Bean. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  have  an 
agreeable  odour.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  in 
the.  fpring  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed. 
When  the  plants  appear,  fill  fome  pots  with  light  earth, 
and  carefully  tranfplant  them  into  the  pots,  fet  them  up 
to  the  rim  in  a  hot-bed,  to  facilitate  their  taking  root ; 
after  which,  inure  them  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  may  be  removed  the  beginning  of  July.  As 
they  advance  in  their  growth,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  larger  pots,  which  muft  be  filled  up  with 
frefh,  light  earth. 

Variety  only  gives  the  third  fort  a  place  in  our  gardens, 
for  it  boafts  no  beauty  ;  it  is  a  native  of  America,  and 
may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former 
fort. 

The  fourth  fort  comes  from  America;  this  fhould  be 
managed,  as  diredted  for  the  fecond  and  third  fpecies, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  it  requires  the  heat  of  the 
ftove,  to  preferve  it  through  our  winters. 

The  fifth  fort  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  chiefly  for 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Kidney-Bean,  and  their  colour  is  an  elegant 
deep  fcarlet.  It  requires  no  other  care  in  the  cultivation 
than  is  beftowed  on  the  common  fort :  only  obferve  to 
fix  tall  flakes  by  them,  to  twine  round  :  for  they  will 
often  rife  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet. 

T  he  fifth  fort  is  only  to  be  valued  for  the  variety  of  its 
feeds,  which  are  half  fcarlet,  and  half  black;  thefe  are 
eafily  procured  from  America.  It  is  therefore,  not  worth 
the  gardeners  while  to  cultivate  it  here. 

The  three  forts  which  are  ufually  cultivated  for  early 
crops,  are  the  liver-colour  Bean,  tbe  fmall  white  dwarf, 
and  the  dwarf  black  ;  thefe  may  be  planted  much  nearer 
together  than  the  larger  growing  kinds,  the  ftalks  are 
never  very  long,  and  require  but  little  fupport;  thefe 
fhould  be  planted  on  hot-beds,  under  frames,  for  an 
early  crop  in  the  fpring. 

The  Batterfea  and  Canterbury  Kidney-Beans  are  the 
next;  thefe  bear  plentifully  for  fome  time,  the  former 
is  the  forwarder  of  the  two,  but  the  latter  continues  to 
bear  much  the  longeft.  The  forts  to  be  preferred  for  the 
table,  are  the  fcarlet-bloffomed  Bean,  already  menti¬ 
oned  ;  a  white  Bean  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fize  with  the 
fcarlet,  differing  in  no  other  manner  from  that  fpecies, 
than  by  colour;  and  the  large  Dutch  Kidney-Bean, 
which  grows  as  high  as  either  of  the  former,  and  if  they 
are  not  fupported  by  flakes,  their  ftalks  will  trail  upon 
the  ground,  and  be  inevitably  fpoiled. 

Kidney-Beans,  of  all  kinds,  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
thefe  fhould  not  be  fown  till  the  middle  of  April,  for 
cold,  wet  weather,  would  rot  the  feeds  ;  or  if  the  plants 
appear,  they  are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  fharp  frofts. 

The  beft  way  to  have  early  Kidney-Beans,  where  there 
is  not  the  convenience  of  a  frame,  is  this  :  the  beginning 
of  April  fow  the  feeds  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed,  arch  it 
over  with  hoops,  and  every  night,  and  in  bad  w'eather, 
draw  mats  over  them. 

Let  them  remain  in  this  bed  till  the  leaves  appear, 
then  take  them  up  carefully,  and  plant  them  in  a  warm 
border,  under  a  wall,  and,  if  the  feafon  is  dry,  give 
them  a  gentle  watering  ;  they  may  afterwards  be  ma¬ 
naged  as  if  fown  at  firft  in  the  full  ground,  but  by  fol¬ 
lowing  this  method,  the  gardener  will  have  them  at  leaft 
a  fortnight  fooner. 

The  manner  of  planting  crops  in  the  full  ground,  is 
as  follows  :  the  middle  of  April  draw  lines  over  the  bed, 
which  fhould  be  in  a  warm  fituation,  and  a  dry  foil,  at 
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two  feet  and  a  half  diftance,  drop  the  feeds  about  two 
inches  afunder,  then  draw  the  earth  over  them  with  the 
head  of  a  rake,  till  they  are  covered  about  an  inch  deep. 
In  a  week  or  ten  days  after  fowing,  the  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear,  the  earth  fhould  be  drawn  clofe  about  their  ftalks, 
as  they  rife  up.  They  will  now  require  no  farther  care, 
than  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

When  the  Beans  appear,  gather  them  twice  a  week, 
for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  hang  on  too  long,  they  not  only 
grow  old,  and  become  ot  no  value,  but  they  weaken  the 
plant. 

The  firft  crop  will  continue  a  month  in  good  order, 
and  to  fupply  the  table  afterwards,  there  fhould  be  trefh 
fowings  m  May  and  June,  the  laft  of  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  till  the  frofts  dcltroy  them. 

Never  gather  from  the  plants  which  you  intend  to  fave 
feeds  from.  In  autumn,  when  you  find  they  are  ripe, 
pull  up  the  plants,  and  lpread  them  afterwards  to  dry  ; 
after  which  threfh  out  the  feed,  and  preferve  it  in  a  dry 
place  for  ufe. 

BEAN  Caper,  'Zygopbiiium,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  decandria  monogynia,  and  of  which 
there  are  fix  fpecies  :  I .  Bean  Caper,  with  a  five-fided, 
prifmatical  capfule,  or  the  common  Bean  Caper.  2. 
Bean  Caper,  with  the  angles  of  the  capfule,  compreffed 
and  membraneous.  3.  Bean  Caper,  with  globular  de- 
prelled  capfulcs.  4.  Bean  Caper,  with  oval,  acute, 
pointed  capfules.  5.  Bean  Caper,  with  cylindrical  cap- 
i'ules.  6.  Bean  Caper,  with  a  prickly  ftalk. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  thefe  plants  is  perennial,  and  a 
native  of  Syria  ;  it  is  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  the 
fpring,  on  a  warm  border  of  light  earth  ;  after  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe  ;  when  their  ftalks 
decay  in  auturpn,  let  the  furface  of  the  ground  be 
covered  with  tan,  and  in  frofty  weather  with  ftraw  or 
peafe-haulm.  In  the  fpring  let  the  plants  be  taken  up, 
and  planted  in  a  light  foil,  on  a  fouth  border,  dole  to  a 
warm  wall.  The  other  five  fpecies  are  all  natives  of 
Africa,  and  are  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings  ; 
the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring. 

When  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed,  let  them  be 
tranfplanted,  each  into  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  Let  them  be  kept 
fhaded  from  the  fun,  till  they  have  taken  root. 

As  the  feafon  advances,  they  fhould  be  gradually 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  about  the  end  of  May,  placing  them  in  a  warm 
fituation.  In  autumn,  let  them  be  removed  into  an 
airy,  dry  glals-cafe.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  bed  of  light  earth,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
covered  down  clofe  with  bell,  or  hand-glafles,  and 
fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root,  after 
which,  let  them  be  carefully  tranfplanted,  each  into  a 
fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  fhould  be  placed 
in  the  fhade,  till  they  have  taken  root,  then  let  them 
be  treated  like  the  feedling  plants. 

BEAR’S-BREECH,  Acanthus.  See  the  article 
Acanthus. 

BEAR’S-EAR,  Auricula  Urfi.  See  the  article  Au¬ 
ricula. 

BEE-FLOWER,  a  fpecies  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
called  Orchis  and  ranged  by  Linnaeus,  among  the  gy- 

nandria  diandria. 

The  root  is  compofed  of  two  roundifh  bulbs,  white, 
large,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleafant,  fweetilh  tafte. 

The  leaves  are  numerous,  oblong,  moderately  broad, 
of  a  frefh  green,  undivided  at  the  edges,  ribbed  length- 
wife,  and  pointed  ;  they  grow  in  a  various  manner, 
fome  obliquely,  fome  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  others 
riling  with  the  ftalk,  whole  firft  fhoot  appears  very 
foon  after  them. 

The  ftalk  is  round,  upright,  and  a  foot  in  height, 
of  a  green  colour,  and  juicy. 

The  leaves  are  few  upon  it,  and  they  ftand  irregu¬ 
larly,  they  are  oblong,  and  ribbed,  as  thole  from  the 
root. 
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The  flowers  are  placed  at  diftances,  one  above  another, 
and  they  are  in  the  higheft  degree  confpicuous.  They 
refemble,  in  form  and  colouring,  the  great  dark  humble 
Bee  fo  regularly,  that  one  ftarts  at  the  fight,  and  cannot, 
without  recollection,  imagine  that  they  are  real  flowers. 

The  parts  are  thefe :  the  rudiments  of  the  leed-vefiiii 
fupport  the  flower  naked,  for  there  is  no  cup. 

The  petals  are  oblong  :  they  are  five  in  number,  three 
large,  and  two  fmaller  ;  and  the  neCtarium,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  lip,  hangs  down  ;  this  is  the  whole 
flower ;  there  rifes  with  each  an  oblong,  narrow,  leafy 
film ;  and  it  is  in  the  neCfarium  that  we  fee  the  figure 
and  colouring  of  the  Bee  ;  the  petals  are  purplifh,  and 
have  each  a  rib  of  green. 

The  top  of  the  neftarium  is  alfo  of  a  dufky  colour 
not  without  fome  tinge  of  purple ;  the  body  of  it,  which 
hangs  down,  is  rounded,  hairy,  and  very  much  of  the 
fhape  and  common  colour  of  the  body  of  a  humble  Bee, 
dufky  and  blackifh. 

The  colour  is  of  a  different  tinel,  as  fecn  in  various 
lights,  and  has  a  velvety  appearance  ;  upon  this  ground 
colour  there  are  difpofed  leveral  ftreaks  of  a  tawney 
yellow,  which  alfo  fhew  themfelves  varioufly,  according 
to  the  light;  and  there  are  fome  lines  of  white  alfo, 
elegantly  difpofed,  principally  on  the  under  part,  and 
toward  the  head,  in  the  upper. 

This  is  the  moft  perfedb  ftate  of  the  flower  :  in  this 
condition  we  are  fare  to  find  it  wild,  where  all  things 
favour;  and  to  this  ftate  it  may  be  brought  in  gardens:: 
neither  are  wre  to  fuppole,  becaufe  we  fee  the  flower 
fmaller,  or  the  colouring  otherwife  difpofed,  that  die 
fpecies  is  diftindft. 

The  filaments  are  only  two :  they  are  fixed  to  die 
female  part,  and  are  terminated  by  upright  buttons, 
which  are  defended  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  nedtarium. 

The  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  which  fupports  the  flower, 
is  twifted,  the  ftyle  is  Jingle,  and  is  fixecLto  the  interior 
edge  of  the  nedarium,  and  crowned  with  a  fmall  head. 

The  feed-veffel,  which  follows  every  flower,  is  of  a® 
oblong,  oval  form,  obtufe,  ftriated,  formed  of  three 
valves,  and  marked  with  three  ribs:  the  feeds  are  very 
minute  and  brown. 

Culture  of  the  Bee-flower. 

The  plant  is  wild  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  no  where  common  ;  for  of  millions  of  the  feeds, 
which  the  winds  fcatter,  fcarce  one  falls  where  it  can 
{hoot. 

It  is  found  principally  on  the  hollow  fides  of  oM 
gravel-pits,  where  there  has  been  time  for  a  flight  co¬ 
vering  of  grafs,  and  fometimes  in  the  loofe  earth,  near 
the  hedges  of  woods.  In  thefe  latter  places,  the  flower 
is  ufually  fmall ;  where  there  is  lefs  moifture,  and  more 
fun,  it  attains  the  due  perfedion. 

It  may  be  raifed  on  the  edges  of  wilderneffes,  but  it 
will  there  be  liable  to  many  difad  vantages:  the  true 
place  is  a  hollow,  in  a  dry  fpot,  well  defended,  and 
where  the  furface  may  be  covered  with  a  flight  coat  of 
grafs,  not  in  turfs,  but  fcattered. 

The  method  fhould  be  this  :  when  the  plants  are  ka 
flower,  mark  as  many  of  the  ftrongeft  and  bell,  as  are 
intended  to  be  taken  into  the  garden. 

Chufe  a  place  for  them  that  is  open  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
and  perfedly  defended  from  cold  winds  ;  dig  out  the 
mould  two  full  fpades  depth,  and  bring  into  the  place  as 
much  of  the  foil  in  which  the  plant  is  growing,  as  will 
fill  up  the  room  of  it. 

Let  this  be  taken,  not  only  from  the  gravel-pit,  but 
from  the  fame  fide  of  the  pit,  and  and  as  near  the  plant, 
as  may  be  done  with  fafety,  from  difturbing  their 
roots. 

Let  this  lie  a  month  to  fettle :  by  that  time  the  ftalk 
and  leaves  of  the  plant  will  be  in  a  withered  ftate. 

The  gardener  muft  watch  his  time  when  they  are  juft: 
faded,  and  then  take  them  up  by  the  roots. 

In  this  there  muft  be  a  great  deal  of  care  ufed. 

He  is  not  to  fuppofe  he  takes  up  all  the  root  of  an 
Orchis,  who  gets  the  double  bulb  :  the  fibres  run 
to  a  great  depth,  and  fpread  a  great  way ;  and  unlefs 
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thefe  are  brought  up  entire,  and  delivered  uninjured  to 
the  new  foil,  there  is  no  hope  of  fucceeding. 

The  method  muft  be  this,  a  cool  evening  when  the 
air  is  damp,  muft  be  chofen  for  the  purpofe  :  the  gar¬ 
dener  muft  dig  round  at  the  diftance  of  a  toot,  every  way 
from  the  ftem,  and  he  muft  clear  the  foil  away  full  two 
fpades  depth. 

A  hole  of  eqal  diameter  muft  be  opened  in  the  bed,  and 
the  whole  ball  muft  be  taken  up  with  the  root  un- 
difturbed  in  it,  and  let  into  the  hole  unbroken  ;  the 
earth  muft  be  filled  in  toclofe  up  the  fpace,  and  a  gentle 
watering  muft  be  given  in  that  place,  -not  near  the 
root. 

Then  fome  hay-feed  muft  be  fcattered  upon  the  fur- 
face,  and  all  left  to  nature ;  the  grafs  muft  be  fuffered  to 
grow  moderately,  and  the  plant  will  rife  as  naturally 
among  it  as  in  the  original  pit. 

A  little  grafs  feed  muft  then  be  fcattered  over  the  inter¬ 
mediate  fpaces  of  the  border,  between  the  firft  root,  and 
the  others  removed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  when  the 
grafs  appears  it  muft  be  thined.  No  part  of  the  bed  muft 
be  left  naked,  nor  muft  it  any  where  grow  too  clofe. 
The  original  root  will  flower ;  the  feeds  will  ripen,  and 
all  muft  then  be  left  to  nature.  They  will  fall  among 
the  grafs,  and  over  the  border,  and  fome  will  ftrike  and 
produce  new  plants. 

This  is  the  method  when  the  plants  grow  wild  near 
the  garden  ;  but  from  greater  diftances  it  muft  be  brought 
without  fuch  incumbrance.  Such  a  bed  fhould  be  pre¬ 
pared  :  the  roots  fhould  be  taken  up  in  the  fame  manner 
when  the  leaves  and  the  ftalks  are  faded  ;  and  wrapped 
up  in  fome  damp  mofs.  When  they  come  to  the  place 
they  muft  be  planted  immediately  at  four  inches  depth, 
and  the  mould  clofed  over  them  without  prefling  it 
down . 

The  feeds  fhould  alfo  in  this  cafe  be  preferved  from 
the  wild  plants  and  fcattered  over  the  ground :  this  will 
give  a  fair  chance  for  fome  plants ;  the  other  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty. 

BEECH  Tree ,  Fagus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  among  the  monoacia polyandria,  and  of  which  there 
are  three  fpecies  ;  I.  Beech  tree  with  oval  fawed  leaves, 
or  the  common  Beech  tree.  2.  Beech  tree  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  fharply  fawed,  and  naked  on  their  under- 
fides.  3.  Beech  tree,  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
fharply  fawed,  and  woolly  on  their  underfide. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  fawing  the  maft;  the  fea- 
fon  for  which  is  any  time  from  Odtober  to  February, 
only  obferving  to  fecure  the  feeds  from  vermin  when 
early  fowed  ;  which  if  carefully  done,  the  fooner  they 
are  fown  the  better,  after  they  are  full  ripe :  a  fmall  fpot 
of  ground  will  be  fufficient  for  raifing  a  great  number  of 
trees  from  feed,  for  if  the  plants  come  up  very  thick,  the 
ftrongeft  of  them  fhould  he  drawn  out  the  autumn  fol¬ 
lowing,  that  thofe  left  may  have  room  to  grow ;  fo  that 
a  feed-bed  carefully  managed  will  afford  a  three  years 
draught  of  young  plants,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
nurfery  ;  and,  if  defigned  for  timber  trees,  at  three  feet 
diftance,  row  from  row,  and  eighteen  inches  afunder  in 
the  rows. 

But  if  they  are  defigned  for  hedges  (to  which  the  tree 
is  very  well  adapted)  the  diftance  need  not  be  fo  great; 
two  feet  from  each  row,  and  one  foot  in  the  row  will  be 
fufficient.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two  or  three 
years,  obferving  to  dig  up  the  ground  between  the  roots 
once  a  year,  that  their  roots  may  the  better  extend 
themfelves  each  way  :  but  be  careful  not  to  cut  or  bruife 
their  roots ;  and  never  dig  the  ground  in  fummer,  when 
the  earth  is  hot  and  dry,  which,  by  fetting  in  the  rays 
of  the  fun  to  the  root,  is  often  the  deftrudtion  of  young 
trees. 

This  tree  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  ftature,  though 
the  foil  be  ftrong  and  barren,  as  alfo  upon  the  declivity 
of  hills,  and  chalky  mountains,  where  they  will  refill: 
the  winds  better  than  muft  other  trees;  but  then  the 
nurferies  for  the  young  plants  ought  to  be  made  upon 
the  fame  foil,  for  if  they  are  raifed  in  good  ground  and  a 
warm  expofure,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  a  bleak 
barren  fituation,  they  feldoin  thrive;  therefore  the  beft 
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method  is  to  have  the  nurfery  made  upon  the  fame  foil 
where  the  plantation  is  intended,  and  to  annually  draw 
out  plants  to  extend  the  plantation. 

It  delights  in  a  chalky  or  ftony  ground  where  it  gene¬ 
rally  grows  very  fall. 

BEE!'  beta,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnseus 
among  the  pentandria  digynia ,  and  of  which  there  is  but 
one  Ipecies,  though  feveral  varieties. 

This  is  a  biennial  plant.  It  grows  naturally  in  manv 
parts  of  England  and  Holland  near  the  fea  coaft,  and  is 
propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  march  on  a  deep  light 
foil.  When  the  plants  have  put  out  four  leaves  they 
lhould  be  h'aed  out  to  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  inches, 
and  carefully  cleared  of  weeds  ;  in  three  or  four  weeks 
alter  this,  the  ground  Ihouid  be  hoed  over  a^ain,  the 
W’eeds  cut  up,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  a  greater  dif¬ 
tance  :  and  in  a  month  afterwards,  the  ground  fhould  be 
hoeo  a  third  time,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  the  diftance 
of  a  foot  or  more.  Tranfplant  fome  of  the  fineft  to  a 
fhcltered  fpot  of  ground,  where  they  may  be  defended 
from  high  winds,  which,  if  they  are  not  well  fupported, 
will  break  down  their  ftalks,  efpecially  when  the  feeds 
are  formed  and  become  heavy.  Thefe  will  be  perfe&ly 
ripe  the  latter  end  of  September,  when  the  ftalks  fhould 
be  cut  oft,  dried  and  threfhed  out,  and  the  feeds  cleaned 
and  put  up  for  ufe. 

BELL-FLOWER,  Campanula.  See  Campanula. 

BEID AL-OSSAR,  a  fpecies  of  Afclepias.  See  Ascle- 

PI  AS. 

,  BERBERRY-TREE  or  Pipperridge  bujh ,  a  genus  of 
piants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria^monozy- 
nia,  and  of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Ber¬ 
berry  with  branching  foot  Stalks,  or  the  common  Ber¬ 
berry  bufh,.  Berberry  with  a  fingle  flower  on  each  foot 
ltafk. 

.  Thefe  are  fhrubby  plants  :  the  firft  fpecies  grows  wild 
m  many  parts  of  England,  and  moft  other  countries  in 
Europe,  and  is  generally  propagated  by  fuckers,  which 
are  put  out  in  great  plenty  from  the  root ;  but  the  method 
of  propagating  it  by  layers  is  the  beft:  the  branches 
lhould  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  when  their  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  and  the  young  fhoots  of  the  Lme  year  are 
the  moft  proper  for  this  purpofe.  The  following  autumn 
they  may  be  taken  off  the  old  plant,  and  planted  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  When  this  Shrub  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  fruit,  it  fhould  be'planted  fingle,  the  fuckers 
taken  away  every  autumn,  and  all  the  grofs  fhoots  pruned 
out.  f  he  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Crete,  and  may 
be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  directed  for  the 
hrft;  but  the  branches  lhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and 
flickered  under  a  frame  in  the  winter.  When  they  have 
obtained  ftrength  they  may  be  turned  out  out  of  the  pots 
and  planted  in  a  warm  fituation. 

.  BERRY,  bacca,  a  fruit  containing  a  number  of  feeds 
in  the  midft  of  a  fucculent  pulp. 

BE  TON Y,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  un¬ 
der  the  didynamia  gymnofpermia ,  and  of  which  there  are 
four  fpecies.  1.  Betony  with  an  interrupted  fpike,  and 
the  middle  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  flowers  in¬ 
dented  at  the  end.  2.  Betony  with  whole  fpike  and  the 
middle  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  flower  entire,  or 
Oriental  Beioay.  3.  Betony  with  a  fpike  leafy  at  the 
k  n  Betony  with  flowers  growing  in  w'horls  round 
the  ftalks,  and  prickly  flower-cups.  Among  thefe  fpecies 
the  Oriental  Betony  only  is  generally  cultivated. 

It  is  a  plant  which  curiofity  more  than  beauty  has 
brought  from  diftant  climates  into  cur  gardens.  But 
as  it  requires  little  trouble  in  the  culture,  "it  is  well  wor¬ 
thy  its  place  among  the  reft.  The  root  is  compofed  of 
numerous  large  fibres  connected  to  a  large  head.  The 
leaves  rife  in  great  number,  and  have  large  footftalks; 
they  are  long  and  narrow,  largeft  at  the  bale,  fmaller  all 
the  way  to  the  point ;  deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  and 
of  a  light  green.  The  ftalks  are  fquare,  thick,  very 
robuft,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  of  a  pale  green  and  a 
ittle  hairy.  The  leaves  on  thefe  are  placed  in  pairs 
and  at  confiderable  diftances:  they  alfo  have  foot  ftalks* 
and  are  like  thofe  from  the  root,  long,  narrow,  and* 
notched  at  the  edges,  fharp  pointed,  and  of  a  pale  green. 

A  large 
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A  large  fpike  of  flowers  terminates  each  ftalk,  and 
others  ftand  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  :  they  are  1  mall , 
b'jt  in  the  clufters  very  confpicuous ;  labiated  from,  and 
of  a  delicate  red  with  a  purpliftx  tinct. 

The  cup  is  formed  of  one  piece ;  tubular,  divided  into 
five  long,  fmall,  and  {harp  points,  and  ariftated.  T  he 
flower  is  formed  of  a  fingle  petal,  tubular  at  the  bafe, 
and  bent ;  and  at  the  top  divided  into  two  lips.  1  he  up¬ 
per  lip  is  obtufe,  erect,  plain,  and  undivided.  The 
lower  is  cut  into  three  fegments,  and  the  middle  one  of 
thefe  is  entire ;  this  is  Angular  to  the  fpecies  of  Betony 
here  defcribed;  in  all  the"  others  there  is  a  nick  at  its 
end. 

In  the  Body  of  the  flower  are  placed  four  filaments, 
two  longer  and  two  fhorter,  with  roundifh  buttons  ;  and 
amidft  thefe  a  Ample  ftyle  fplit  into  twoparts  at  the  head. 
The  feeds  follow  naked,  the  cup  ferving  as  their  defence, 
and  they  are  four  in  number. 

Culture  of  this  Betony. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft,  but  bears  our  winters  in 
the  open  air.  It  loves  a  deep  foil  ;  and  no  compoft 
fuits  it  better  than  a  common  garden  mould.  As  it  is  a 
perennial,  Abrous,  rooted  plant,  it  may  be  eaflly  propa¬ 
gates  by  the  roots  in  autumn,  but  the  beft  method  is  to 
raife  it  from  feed.  This  ripens  well  with  us,  and  the 
plants  thus  obtained,  are  always  the  handfomeU,  and 
inoft  regular  in  their  growth. 

The  method  is  this.  Savefeeds  from  a  ftrongand  hearty 
plant,  and  when  they  have  been  well  dried,  and  carefullv 
preferved  through  winter,  fow  them  in  the  beginning  of 
April  upon  a  piece  of  common  ground  in  the  nurfery. 
When  theplants  are  grown  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  take 
up  as  many  of  them  as  are  intended  to  be  raifed,  and  plant 
them  at  a  foot  diftance,  in  a  border  of  rich  mould,  there  let 
them  ftand  all  the  remainder  of  thefummer,  and  through 
the  winter:  the  next  year  they  will  flower.  In  autumn  they 
fhould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  afrefti  in  a  new  quantity 
of  mould,  and  thus  they  will  continue  in  beauty  many 
Years  ;  but  the  beft  method  is  to  raife  a  new  ftock  fre¬ 
quently  from  feed  ;  for  the  plant  never  is  fo  perfect  as 
the  ftrft  year  of  its  flowering. 

BEURER1A,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  icofandria  polygamia ,  and  of  which  there  is  no 
Englifh  name.  Singularity,  fragrance,  and  beauty,  all 
confpire  to  render  this  one  of  the  flneft  fhrubs  with 
which  America  has  enriched  our  gardens. 

It  is  a  tall  fhrub  of  irregular  growth,  very  handfome 
in  its  natural  wild  form,  and  capable  at  the  gardener’s 
pleafure  of  being  trained  up  to  a  regular  tree.  The  root 
is  large  and  and  fpreading  ;  the  Item  is  Arm  and  rough  ; 
the  branches  are  numerous,  and  fpread  irregularly,  and 
their  bark  is  a  pale  brown.  The  leaves  are  broad  and 
oval,  except  that  they  grow  fmall  at  the  bafe,  and  of  a 
frefh  but  not  deep  green  ;  undivided  at  the  edges,  fharp 
pointed,  and  lightly  ribbed  :  they  ftand  in  pairs  and  dif- 
pofe  themfelves  in  all  directions. 

The  flowers  are  large,  elegant,  and  of  a  deep  but 
very  du(ky  purple ;  compofed  of  numerous  petals  waved, 
and  irregularly  difpofed  about  a  multitude  of  heads; 
they  have  a  faint  Angular  fmell.  The  bark  has  an  aro¬ 
matic  feent,  in  a  much  higher  degree. 

Culture  of  the  Beureria. 

Though  it  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  with  proper  care  it  will  live  through  the  year  in  the 
open  air  of  our  climate.  We  mull  imitate  nature,  who 
generally  allows  it  a  deep  foil  and  a  defended  Atuation. 
The  gardener  muft  chufe  a  very  rich  piece  of  ground  in  a 
warm  quarter  of  the  garden,  and  by  digging  in  a  good 
quantity  ofpondmudand  fomeold  cow-dung,  hewill  mend 
thequality  of  the  foil  withoutheating  it.  The  beft  method 
of  propagating  it  is  by  layers  :  cuttings  are  very  precari¬ 
ous  ;  and  it  never  ripens  feeds  in  England,  nor  have  we 
ever  feen  the  mature  fruit  from  abroad.  Put  a  quantity  of 
rich  garden  mould  into  a  long  rough  box,  this  muft 
be  railed  on  a  treflel  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  branch 
intended  to  be  laid,  can  be  brought  down  to  it  with¬ 
out  much  force.  Then  make  an  opening  along  the  mould 
in  the  box,  and  bring  a  young  branch  of  the  fhrub 
gently  down  to  it.  Let  fome  holes  be  pierced  through 
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the  0alks  about  the  infections  of  the  leaves,  and  a  p',c~r 
of  brafs  wire  be  twifted  round  it  tight  juft  above;  in 
this  ftate  lay  it  in  ti  e  opening,  fallen  it  down  by  pi  ;s,  and 
covering  it  with  the  mould,  give  it  a  moderate  w-tering, 
and  let  tiiis  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  mould  requires  it. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  uftng  a  large  box  of  mould 
on  this  occafton,  for  it  continues  much  longer  and  better 
in  a  growing  condition  than  a  fmall  quantity  ;  and 
there  is  danger  in  frequent  waterings  of  chilling  the  ne  w 
roots.  The  layer  fhould  remain  a  twelvemonth  in  this 
condition,  and  it  may  then  be  removed  and  planted  in  a 
warm  Atuation  with  the  fame  good  foil,  it  will  flower 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  from  that  time  conftantly, 
and  in  vaft  profuflon. 

BIGNONIA,  the  Trumpet- flower,  or  Scarlet  ‘ fefmne , 
a  genus  of  plants  which  Linnreus  places  among  the 
didynamia  angiofpermia ,  and  of  which  there  are  thirteen 
fpecies.  i.  Bignonia  with  Angle  heart-ftiaped  leaves, 
an  ereCt  ftalk  and  flowers  with  two  ftamina,  commonly 
called  Catalpa.  2.  Bignonia  with  Angle  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  and  a  twining  ftalk,  or  the  ever-green  Bignonia. 
3.  Bignonia  with  jointed  leaves  and  tendrils,  with  oval 
Ipear-lhaped  lobes,  two  flowers  upon  footftalks  and  nar¬ 
row  pods.  4.  Bignonia  with  jointed  leaves  and  tendrils, 
with  oval  heart-fhaped  lobes,  and  flowers  in  branching 
panicles.  5.  Bignonia  with  jointed  leaves  and  tendiiis, 
heart-fhaped  lobes,  and  the  lower  leaves  trifoliate.  6. 
Bignonia  with  jointed  leaves  and  tendrils,  heart-fhaped 
lobes,  and  the  lower  leaves  Angle.  7.  Bignonia  with 
ftnger-fhajxed  entire  leaves.  8.  Bignonia  with  Anger- 
fhaped  pinnatiAcd  leaves.  9.  Bignonia  with  pinnated 
leaves,  cut  lobes,  and  roots  coming  out  at  their  joints, 
commonly  called  Trumpet-flower.  10.  Bignonia  with 
decompounded  leaves,  cut  lobes,  and  tendrils  coming 
out  at  their  joints,  ix.  Bignonia  with  leaves  doubly 
wined,  and  intire,  heart-fix  aped,  acute  lobes.  12.  Big¬ 
nonia  with  leaves  doubly  winged,  and  fpear-fhaped  en¬ 
tire  lobes,  commonly  called  baftard  Guaiacum.  13. 
Bignonia  with  conjugate-leaves,  fhort  tendrils,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts,  called  quadrifoliate  Bignonia, 

Of  thefe  fpecies  we  (hall  defcribe  the  Arft  and  the  laft 
only,  as  their  culture  will  be  a  lufficient  direction  for 
the  reft. 

Catalpa  Bignonia ,  this  is  a  tree  near  twenty  feet  high, 
which  grows  naturally  in  Japan  and  Carolina,  and  is 
propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings. 

The  feed  for  the  culture  of  this  Bignonia,  as  they  do  not 
ripen  in  our  climate,  muft  always  be  procured  from  Ca¬ 
rolina.  Sow  them  in  middle-Azed  pots,  then  fet  them 
up  to  the  rim  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  when  the 
plants  appear,  give  them  a  little  air;  encreafe  this  gra¬ 
dually,  till  by  degrees  you  inure  them  to  the  open  air; 
in  June  place  them  abroad  in  a  flickered  Atuation.  Here 
they  may  remain  till  autumn,  then  put  them  under  a 
common  frame,  allowing  them  air  in  mild  weather. 
The  fpring  following  let  the  plants  be  taken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery  bed  in  a  warm  Atuation, 
let  them  ftand  about  two  years,  and  then  remove  them 
to  the  places  where  they  are  deAgned  to  remain. 

The  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  in  the  fpring, 
before  the  trees  begin  to  pufh  their  fiioots,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed;  refrefh  them  frequently  with 
gentle  waterings,  and  fhade  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  When  they  have  taken  root,  inure  them  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  open  air,  and  then  let  them  be  treated  like 
other  feedling  plants. 

Quadrifoliate  Bignonia.  This  noble  plan  tis  a  native  of 
the  American  ifiands,  and,  with  very  moderate  care, 
will  acquire  in  our  gardens  an  equal  perfection  to  what 
it  fhews  in  thofe  places.  The  root  is  long,  thick,  and 
black  on  the  outAde,  furnifixed  with  many  fibres,  and 
of  a  ditagreeable  bitter  taftc.  The  ftalk  is  very  long, 
weak,  and  unable  to  fupport  itftlf;  nature  has  thereto: e 
given  it  tendrils  whcrevvitlt  to  climb,  formed  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  for  laying  hold  of  every  thing  that  comes 
in  its  reach;  they  are  long,  (lender,  and  curled,  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  thefe  again  often  fubdivided  into 
portions  fcarce  thicker  than  hairs.  The  colour  of  the 
{talks  is  leddifh,  they  are  Anooth  and  tough,  and  na- 
*  turaily 
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rurally  wind  about  any  thing  which  is  able  to  fupport 
them,  by  this  method,  and  the  afliftance  of  their  ten¬ 
drils,  they  keep  themfelves  up  to  a  vail  height. 

The  leaves  are  oblong,  broad,  and  not  unlike  thofe 
of  the  Laurel,  but  they  have  a  kind  of  appendage  or 
car  at  the  bafe.  They  rife  in  a  regular  manner  four  from 
each  joint;  and  they  are  fupported  on  a  divided  foot- 
ftalk,  of  an  inch  long,  from  the  center  of  which  divifion 
riles  the  three  parted  tendril.  Their  colour  is  an  elegant 
green,  paler  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  fide,  and 
ribbed  with  purplifh  veins. 

The  flowers  are  large  and  elegant,  they  rife  from  the 
dame  part  with  the  leaves,  ufually  two  from  each  joint ; 
and  inthe  full  blow  they  thus  cover  the  plant  and  afford 
a  very  grand  appearance.  They  are  two  inches  in  length 
and  their  colour  is  a  rich  orange  fcarlet. 

Culture  of  the  Hjhtadrifoliate  Bignonia. 

Where  this  plant  is  native  it  is  always  found  in  a  deep 
rich  foil ;  for  its  reception  here,  rich  garden  mould  is 
better  than  any  compoft  which  can  be  prepared.  Though 
it  will  live  through  our  winters  in  a  warm  fituation  when 
it  has  acquired  fome  ftrength,  the  young  plants  are  ten¬ 
der.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  raife  them  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  and  by  degrees  inure  them  to  the  air. 

Good  feeds  muft  be  procured  from  the  Weft  Indies  ; 
and  early  in  fpring  let  them  be  l'own  upon  a  hot-bed, 
among  other  tender  annual  plants,  they  will  require  the 
fame  care  with  the  reft,  and  no  other. 

When  they  have  had  their  repeated  removals  with  the 
others,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  an  open  border, 
againft  a  wall,  expofed  to  the  fouth  fun,  and  defended 
from  cold  winds  ;  here  they  will  grow  very  faft,  and  will 
flower  the  fecond  year.  After  this,  they  will  only  re¬ 
quire  pruning  in  fpring,  taking  out  dead  ftalks,  and  ill 
growing  branches,  to  keep  them  in  order  :  their  tendrils 
will  faften  them  to  the  wall,  and  they  will  every  year, 
early  in  fummer,  cover  it  to  a  vaft  extent  with  their 
noble  flowers. 

After  this,  they  may  be  increafed  by  laying  the 
branches  which  root  freely,  and  after  one  year  will  be 
fit  for  removing  into  thofe  parts  of  the  garden  they  are 
intended  to  adorn. 

BILBERRY,  Vaccinium ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  oCtandria  monogynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  twelve  fpecies ;  but  none  of  them  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens.  Two  of  the  fpecies  grow  wild  in 
moory  ground,  in  feveral  parts  of  England ;  and  the 
reft  in  boggy  trails  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe. 

BINDWEED,  Convolvulus ,  agenusof plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  th q  pentandria  monogynia  ;  and  of  which 
there  are  thirty-one  fpecies,  feveral  of  which  are  com¬ 
mon  weeds,  and  others  too  tender  to  be  propagated  in 
this  country. 

We  however  raife  here  various  kinds  of  Bindweeds 
for  the  decoration  of  our  gardens,  and  there  is  not  one 
of  them  without  its  beauty  ;  but  the  velvet  Bindweed 
excels  all  by  its  vaft  growth,  and  jts  perpetual  verdure  ; 
and  the  method  of  cultivating  this  plant,  will  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  direction  for  the  reft. 

The  root  is  thick,  divided,  furnifhed  with  many 
fibres,  and  fpreading.  The  ftalk  is  round,  hairy,  and 
naturally  purple  :  it  rifes,  where  it  can  climb,  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  and  covers  its  fupport  with  innu¬ 
merable  leaves  and  branches,  the  leaves  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  and  they  are  of  a  diftinguifhed  elegance.  They 
have  long  reddifh  footftalks,  and  their  fhape  is  heart-like  : 
they  are  broad  and  lightly  indented  at  the  bafe ;  waved 
at  the  edges;  and  fharp  pointed. 

They  are  of  a  pale  but  not  unpleafing  green,  thick, 
covered  with  a  greyifh,  filvery  down.  This  gives  them 
a  hoary  afpedt,  very  pleafing  to  the  eye  ;  and  to  the 
touch  a  foftnefs  equal  to  velvet.  They  appear  various 
according  to  their  age  ;  for  the  plant  is  covered  with 
them  at  all  feafons.  Towards  the  bottom  they  are  often 
red,  as  they  decay  ;  and  on  the  reft  of  the  plant  a  part 
of  them  are  fofter  and  paler  ;  thefe  are  the  younger  ones  ; 
and  a  part  of  long  ftanding,  dufkier  in  their  colour,  and 
to  the  touch  more  harfh.  On  thefe  laft  the  ribs  and  veins 
are  moft  confpicuous,  and  they  are  otten  purplifh.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  where  the  plant  is  well  eftablifhed  , 
'very  numerous.  Some  (land  fingly,  others  five,  fix, 
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or  more  together  ;  and  their  colour  is  a  fnowy  white? 
more  or  lels  tinged  with  red.  Their  form  is  broad  and 
fpread  out  like  a  bell.  Each  is  formed  of  a  Angle  petal, 
expanding  from  the  bafe  into  the  wide  rim,  and  folded 
in  vatious  places.  It  Hands  in  a  fmall  cup,  divided  in¬ 
to  five  light  fegments  ;  and  in  its  centre  rife  alfo  five  fhort 
filaments,  crowned  with  oval,  flatted  buttons.  The 
ftyle  is  placed  Angle  among  thefe,  but  is  fplit  at  the  top  • 
and  the  feeds  are  contained  in  a  divided  capfule. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Ifiands  ;  but  it  will  live 
and  flower,  with  moderate  care,  in  our  climate.  There 
it  delights  in  woody  places,  and  afeends,  as  Ivy,  the 
talleft  trees :  with  us  it  muft  be  fupported  by  poles  pro¬ 
perly  planted. 

Culture  of  the  Velvet  BindwooD. 

It  is  a  green-houfe  plant,  free  to  the  air  in  funftmer, 
and  only  requiring  fhelter  againft  frofts  ;  and  it  may  be 
raifed  from  feed,  or  propagated  by  laying  the  branches. 
The  former  method  raifes  the  fineft  plants  when  the 
feeds  can  be  obtained  in  their  perfection  :  but  the  other 
furnifhes  very  good  ones,  and  they  will  fooner  come  to 
flower.  If  the  feeds  are  preferred,  they  muft  be  had 
frefti,  and  the  plants  raifed  in  a  hot-bed.  In  the  other 
method  little  time  is  loft,  for  the  branches  take  root  eafi- 
!y:  They  muft  be  laid  in  March,  covered  four  inches 
with  earth,  and  affifted  in  rooting  by  frequent  waterings. 
In  the  September  following  they  muft  be  taken  from  the 
mother-plant.  Each  of  thefe  muft  have  a  large  pot. 
The  foil  that  our  experience  has  fhewn  beft  to  fuit  them 
is  this  :  mix  three  barrows  of  light  pafture,  with  two  of 
wood-pile  earth,  and  one  bufhel  of  fheep’s-dung.  Time 
mellows  and  prepares  thefe  mixtures  ;  and  as  there  is  al¬ 
ways  notice  of  their  being  wanted,  the  advantage  fhould 
be  taken.  Let  the  gardener  at  the  fame  time  he  lays 
the  branches  of  this  plant,  pile  up  in  an  open  place  this 
mixture.  He  muft  once  in  a  month  break  and  turn  it, 
to  deftroy  weeds  and  open  it  to  the  rains  and  dews  ;  and 
by  that  time  his  layers  are  fit  to  be  removed,  it  will  be 
well  mellowed,  and  fit  for  their  reception.  In  the  centre 
of  each  pot  muft  be  fet  a  pole  feven  feet  in  length,  and 
taper  to  the  top  ;  and  the  great  care  will  be  to  fecure  this 
firmly.  Then  plant  a  layer  in  the  pot :  fo  placing  it 
that  the  rooted  part  lie  free,  and  be  very  well  covered, 
and  the  flhoot  rife  near  the  pole. 

Let  the  pot  be  filled  within  an  inch  with  this  foil,  and  the 
young  fhoot  tied  up  to  it  with  a  piece  of  green  worfted. 
Then  give  it  a  gentle  watering  and  place  it  in  the  fhade  ; 
defending  it  continually  from  the  fun,  and  frequently 
repeating  the  watering  till  it  has  taken  very  good  root. 
After  this  place  it  among  the  green-houfe  flirubs  for  the 
fhort  remainder  of  the  leafon  they  are  to  ftand  out  ;  and 
afterwards  remove  it  under  fhelter  with  them. 

Nothing  more  than  the  common  care  will  after 
this  be  neceflary  ;  it  will  make  its  own  way  up  the 
pole  ;  and  when  it  can  rife  no  higher  will  fend  out  the 
more  branches.  A  year  from  the  planting  it  out,  it  will 
flower,  and  continue  to  do  fo  abundantly. 

This  is  the  advantage  of  the  layers  over  the  feedlings; 
for  they  fometimes  do  not  come  to  flower  before  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year. 

BIRCH-TREE,  Betuh ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Li  nine  us  among  the  mono  eci  a  tetrandria^  and  of  which 
there  are  four  fpecies. 

i.  The  common  Birch-tree.  2.  Dwarf  Birch,  with 
roundifli  leaves.  3.  Birch-tree,  with  oblong,  pointed, 
heart-fhaped  fawed  leaves.  4.  Black  Virginia  Birch-tree. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Birch-tree,  which  is  fo  well 
known,  as  to  need  no  defeription  ;  this  is  not  much 
efteemed  for  its  wood,  but  however,  it  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  advantage  upon  barren  land,  where  better  trees 
will  not  thrive;  for  there  is  hardly  any  ground  fo  bad  butthis 
tree  will  thrive  in  it ;  for  it  will  grow  in  moift,  fpringy 
land,  in  dry  gravel,  or  fand,  where  there  is  little  fur- 
face :  fo  that  upon  ground  that  produced  nothing  but 
mofs,  thefe  trees  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  be  fit  to 
cut,  in  ten  years  after  planting,  when  they  have  been 
fold  for  near  ten  pound  per  acre  ftanding,  and  the  after 
produce  has  been  confiderably  increafed.  And  as  many 
of  the  woods  near  London,  which  were  chiefly  flocked 
with  thefe  trees,  have  been  of  late  years  grubbed  up,  fo 
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the  value  of  thefe  plantations  have  advanced  in  propor- 
»-on  :  therefore  thofe  perfcms  who  are  poffeffed  of  tuch 
poor  land,  cannot  employ  it  better,  than  by  planting  it 
>vith  thefe  trees,  efpecially  as  the  expence  of  doing  it  is 

not  great.  . 

The  beft  method  of  cultivating  this  tree,  is  to  furnilh 
yourfelf  with  young  plants  from  the  woods,  where  they 
ii  ituraily  grow,  and  are  generally  found  there  in  great 
plenty  i  but  in  places  where  there  are  no  young  plants 
to  be  procured  near,  they  may  be  raifed  from  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  carefully  gathered  in  the  autumn,  as 
foon  as  the  feales  under  which  they  are  lodged  begin  to 
open,  otherwife  they  will  foon  fall  out,  and  be  loft: 
the  feeds  are  fmall,  to  fhould  not  be  buried  deep  in  the 
ground.  The  autumn  is  the  beft  feafon  to  fow  them, 
and  in  a  fhady  fituation,  the  plants  will  thrive  better 
when  they  are  not  expofed  to  the  full  fun;  for  in  all  places 
where  there  are  any  large  trees,  their  feeds  fall,  and  the 
plants  come  up  well  without  care:  fo  that  if  the  young 
plants  are  not  deftroyed  by  cattle,  there  is  generally 
plenty  of  them  in  all  the  woods,  where  there  are  any  of 
thefe  trees  :  thefe  wild  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up  not  to  injure  their  roots.  The  ground  where  they 
are  to  be  planted,  will  require  no  preparation  ;  all  that 
is  neceflarv  to  be  done,  is  to  loofen  the  ground  with  a 
J'pade,  or  mattock,  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to 
ftand,  making  holes  to  receive  the  roots,  covering  them 
again,  when  the  plants  are  placed,  clofing  the  earth  hard 
to  their  roots,  if  the  plants  are  young,  and  have  not 
much  top,  they  will  require  no  pruning  ;  but  where 
they  have  bufhy  heads,  they  fhould  be  fhortened,  to 
prevent  their  being  fhaken  and  difplaced  by  the  wrind. 
When  the  plants  have  taken  root,  they  will  require  no 
other  care,  hut  to  cut  down  the  great  weeds,  which 
would  overhang  the  plants,  being  careful  not  to  cut  or 
injure  the  young  trees.  This  need  not  be  repeated 
oftner  than  twice  in  a  fummer  the  two  firft  years,  after 
which  time  the  plants  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  keep 
down  the  weeds,  or  at  leaft  be  out  of  danger  from 
them. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  upon  the  Alps  :  this  feldom  rifes  above 
two  or  three  feet  high,  having  flender  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  round  leaves,  but  feldom  produces  either 
male  or  female  flowers  here.  It  is  preferved  in  fome 
curious  gardens,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  is  a  plant 
of  no  ufe. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  grow  naturally  in  North 
America.  In  Canada  thefe  trees  grow  to  a  large  fize, 
where  the  third  fort  is  called  Merifier. 

The  natives  of  that  country  make  canoes  of  the  bark 
of  thefe  trees,  which  are  very  light,  and  of  long  du¬ 
ration. 

Both  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firft,  and  are  equally  hardy. 

BIRD’S-EYE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Primrofe.  See  the 
article  Primrose. 

BIRTHWOR  r,  Ar'ijlolothla ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  gynandria  bexandria ,  and 
of  which  there  are  thirteen  fpecies. 

i.  Birthwort,  with  leaves  divided  into  two  lobes.  2. 
Birthwort,  with  leaves  divided  into  three  lobes.  3.  Birth- 
wort,  with  peltated,  kidney-fhaped  leaves.  4.  Birth¬ 
wort,  with  long,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  an  eredl, 
fhrubby  ftalk.  5.  Birthwort,  with  oblong,  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  a  twining  ftalk,  and  many  flowers  on  each  foot- 
ftalk.  6.  Birthwort,  with  heart-fhaped,  pointed  leaves, 
a  twining  ftalk,  and  Angle  flower  ftalks,  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  leaves.  7.  Hairy  Birthwort,  with  hanging, 
recurved  flowers,  growing  fingly,  and  formed  like  a 
lip.  8.  Birthwort,  with  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  waved 
leaves,  a  weak  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  fingly.  9. 
Birthwort,  with  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  plain  leaves, 
weak,  flexible,  taper  ftalks,  and  Angle  flowers.  10. 
Birthwort,  with  heart-fhaped,  indented  leaves,  growing 
upon  foot-ftalks,  and  Angle  flowers,  called  piftolochia. 
ir.  Birthwort,  with  heart-fhaped,  fellicle,  obtufe  leaves, 
a  weak  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  fingly.  12.  Birth¬ 
wort,  with  heart-fhaped,  intire  obtufe  leaves,  a  weak 
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ftalk,  and  Angle  flowers.  13.  Birthwort,  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  an  eredl  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  in 
clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks. 

Culture  of  the  Birthworts, 

The  three  firft  fpecies  are  natives  of  South  America, 
and  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  the  countries  where  the  plants  grow  naturally  :  for 
they  do  not  ripen  here  ;  thefe  fhould  be  Town  in  fmall 
pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  as  foon  as  they  arrive. 
Should  this  happen  in  the  fpring  or  fummer,  the  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  fhaded 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  If  the  plants  do  not  appear 
before  autumn,  let  the  pots  be  plunged  into  the  tan- 
bed,  in  the  ftove.  Should  the  feeds  arrive  in  the 
autumn,  or  the  winter,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into 
the  ftove  tan-bed,  where  they  may  remain  till  March  ; 
lec  them  then  be  removed  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed, 
under  frames.  When  the  plants  have  acquired  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  ftrength,  let  them  be  transplanted  each 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed, 
in  the  ftove,  where  they  muft  be  preferved.  The  fourth 
fpecies  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  and  a  native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  it  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  parting 
the  roots.  The  plants  are  generally  kept  in  pots,  and 
fheltered  during  the  winter,  but  will  thrive  better  in  the 
full  ground,  if  they  are  protected  from  flvere  frofts.  The 
fifth  fort  has  a  perennial  root,  is  a  native  of  India,  and 
muft  be  treated  like  the  firft  three  fpecies.  The  fixth  is 
a  native  of  Spain  and  Crete,  And  the  feventh  of  the 
ifland  of  Chios.  Thefe  are  all  perennial  plants,  which 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  autumn,  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  under  a  frame,  to 
protedi  the  tender  plants  from  frofts.  The  glafTes  fhould 
however,  be  taken  off"  at  all  times,  when  the  weather 
is  mild.  As  foon  as  the  plants  cpme  up,  let  them  be 
fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  frequently  refrefhed 
with  water.  As  the  feafon  advances,  they  fhould  be 
inured  by  degrees,  to  bear  the  open  air  ;  and  when  the 
pots  are  taken  out  of  the  bed,  let  them  be  placed  in  an 
eaftern  expofure  ;  during  thefummer  they  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  weeded,  and  in  dry  weather  refrefhed  with 
water.  In  the  winter  the  pots  muft  be  fheltered,  as 
before;  and  in  March,  before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmall  pots, 
filled  as  before,  and  let  again  under  the  frame,  till  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
open  air,  and  treated  as  in  the  preceding  fummer ;  and 
in  the  winter  following  fecured  as  before.  In  the 
fpring  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted 
in  a  warm  border,  where  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  ;  and  in  the  autumn,  when  their  ftalks  are  de¬ 
cayed,  let  the  ground  be  covered  with  old  tanners  bark, 
to  keep  out  the  froft.  The  eighth  fpecies  is  alfo  a  native 
of  Crete,  and  has  a  perennial  root,  by  parting  of 
which  it  is  propagated,  as  it  never  ripens  feeds  in  this 
country.  The  plants  are  preferved  in  pots,  placed  under 
a  frame  in  winter,  where  in  mild  weather  they  fhould 
have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible.  The  ninth  fort  is  a 
native  of  Virginia,  has  a  perennial  root,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  in  the  manner  dire&ed  for  the  feventh 
fpecies.  The  tenth  fort  is  alfo  a  perennial  plant, 
growing  naturally  in  France  and  Spain,  and  is  preferved 
only  in  botanic  gardens,  for  the  fake  of  variety.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth  fpecies  are  natives  of  Italy,  and 
are  propagated  like  the  feventh  fort.  The  thirteenth  fpe¬ 
cies  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Tartary,  and  will 
fpread  by  its  creeping  roots,  and  fucceed  in  any  foil  or. 
fituation. 

BIT  TER-VETCH,  Orubus,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelphia  decandria ,  and 
of  which  there  are  eight  fpecies. 

1.  Bitter-vetch,  with  leaves  placed  in  pairs,  clofe  to 
the  ftalks,  and  with  indented  ftipulae.  2.  Bitter-vetch, 
with  oblong,  winged  leaves,  roundifh,  moon-Ihaped, 
indented  ftipulae,  and  a  Angle  ftalk.  3.  Bitter-vetch, 
with  oval,  winged,  entire  leaves,  half  arrow-pointed 
ftipulae,  and  a  Tingle  ftalk.  4.  Bitter-vetch,  with  a 
branching  ftalk,  and  leaves  compofed  of  fix  pair  of  ob¬ 
long,  oval  lobes. 
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Culture  of  the  Bitter-vetch. 

Thefe  are  ornamental  plants,  and  very  hardy,  they 
have  perennial  roots,  by  the  parting  of  which  they  may¬ 
be  propagated.  The  proper  time  for  doing  this,  is  in 
autumn ;  they  thrive  beft  in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  a 
loomy  foil.  They  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in 
autumn.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  grow 
too  clofe.  The  next  autumn  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  places  where  they  are  intended  to  remain. 

BIXA,  Roucou ,  Anotta ,  or  Arnotta ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  psfyandria  monogynia,  and 
of  which  there  is  but  one  known  fpecies. 

The  fingularity  and  beauty  of  this  fhrub,  renders  it 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  hotter  parts  of  America,  with 
us  it  requires  the  heat  of  the ftove  ;  and  with  ourgreateft 
care  it  will  rife  but  to  a  moderate  fhrub,  though  in  its 
own  climate  it  grows  much  larger.  The  ftem  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  pale  brown  bark ;  the  upper  fhoots  are  yel- 
Jowifh,  and  on  the  young  twigs  there  is  often  a  light 
and  elegant  tinge  of  purple.  The  leaves  are  placed  ir¬ 
regularly,  and  are  in  nothing  confpicuous,  except  in 
their  elegant  and  gloffy  green  ;  they  are  broad  at  the 
bafe,  narrow  to  the  point,  and  waved  along  the  edges, 
have  moderate  foot-ftalks,  and  their  ribs  are  large  and 
yellow,  or  purplifh.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a 
pale,  but  elegant  red,  often  di verfified  with  llains  of 
white:  they  grow  principally  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  have  a  tuft  of  purple  buttons,  fupportcd 
by  long  filaments,  in  the  centre. 

The  fruit  is  large,  and  of  an  oval  fhape,  it  is  befet 
with  prickles,  and  full  of  fcarlet  feeds  ;  it  is  furrounded 
at  the  bottom  by  a  ftnall  cup,  which  is  divided  lightly 
into  five  fegments,  and  which  before  covered  the  bafe 
of  the  flower. 

The  Culture  of  the  Bixa. 

The  feeds  are  eafily  obtained,  and  it  may  be  raifed 
from  them  without  difficulty.  The  firft  care  fhould  be 
to  have  them  frefli ;  for  after  two  or  three  years,  they 
will  rarely  fhoot. 

When  you  have  fucceeded  in  this,  let  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  garden-mould,  one  part  fand,  and  one  part 
rotten  wood,  be  prepared  ;  and  with  this  let  a  couple  of 
common  pots  be  two  thirds  filled.  Scatter  the  feeds 
upon  the  furface,  cover  them  an  inch  deep,  and  fet  the 
pots  in  a  tan-bed.  The  plants  will  appear  after  fome 
time,  they  muft  then  be  refrefhed  with  gentle  waterings, 
and  allowed  a  little  air.  When  they  have  four  or  five 
leaves  a-piece,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
feparate  pot  of  the  fame  foil,  and  gently  watered.  Thefe 
pots  fhould  be  placed  in  another  tan-bed,  with  a  deeper 
frame ;  and  as  the  weather  grows  warmer,  and  the 
plants  ftronger,  they  fhould  have  more  air. 

The  waterings  are  to  be  repeated  at  times,  and  the  air 
admitted  carefully,  till  they  have  attained  more  ftrength 
and  bignefs  :  they  are  then  to  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
and  to  take  their  chance  with  the  other  plants.  They 
will  not  flower  before  the  third  year  :  in  the  mean  time 
they  will  be  no  unpleafing  fight ;  their  leaves  and  fhoots 
being  of  an  elegant  and  agreeable  colour. 

BIVALVE,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  pods,  or 
capfules,  as  confift  of  two  valves,  inclofing  the  feed. 
BLADDER  SENNA.  See  Colutea. 

BLADDER-NUT  .  See  Bladder-nut. 

BLANCHING,  in  gardening,  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  on  certain  fallads,  roots,  & c.  as  of  Celery  and 
Endives,  to  render  them  fairer  and  fitter  for  the  table. 

The  time  for  Blanching  of  Celery,  is  about  the 
middle  of  June,  when  fome  of  the  firft  fowing  will  be 
fit  to  plant  out  in  trenches  for  this  purpofe. 

Thefe  trenches  are  to  be  cut  by  a  line,  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide,  and  about  as  many  deep,  into  which  they 
put  their  plants,  after  having  firft  pruned  off  the  tops  and 
roots.  As  they  grow  large,  you  muft  earth  them  up 
within  four  or  five  inches  of  their  tops,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  at  feveral  times,  till  -whitened  fufficiently  for 
life,  which  they  will  not  ordinarily  be,  till  fix  weeks 
after  earthing  them  up.  W  ith  regard  to  Endive, as  foon  as  it  is 
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well  grown,  they  tie  up  fome  of  it  to  whiten,  and  con¬ 
tinue  every  fortnight,  as  long  as  it  lafts,  to  tie  up  frefh 
parcels. 

BLIGHT  S  are  often  caufed  by  a  continued,  dry, 
eafterly  wind,  for  feveral  days  together,  without  the 
intervention  of  fhowers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by  which 
the  perfpiration  in  the  tender  blofforns  is  flopped,  fo 
that  in  a  fhort  time  their  colour  is  changed,  and  they 
wither  and  decay ;  and  if  there  happen  a  long  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  fame  weather,  it  equally  affedls  the  tender 
leaves,  whofe  prefpiring  matter  becomes’  thickened  and 
glutinous,  fo  as  clofely  to  adhere  to  the  furface  of  the 
leaves,  and  become  a  proper  nutriment  to  infedts,  which 
are  always  found  preying  on  the  leaves  and  tender 
branches  of  fruit-trees  ;  when  this  fort  of  Blight  hap¬ 
pens,  though  it  be  not  the  infedts  which  are  the  firft 
caufe,  the  beft  remedy  yet  known,  is  gently  to  walh 
and  fprinkle  over  the  trees  from  time  to  time  with  fair 
water  ;  and  if  the  young  fhoots  feem  much  infedled,  to 
wafh  them  with  a  woollen  cloth,  fo  as  to  clear  them,  if 
poffible,  from  this  glutinous  matter,  that  their  respi¬ 
ration  and  perfpiration  may  not  be  obftrudled.  Add, 
that  broad  flat  pans,  or  tubs  of  water,  being  placed  near 
the  trees,  which  may  receive  the  vapours  exhaled  from 
them,  will  help  to  keep  their  tender  parts  in  a  dudlile 
ftate  ;  but  whenever  this  operation  of  wafhing  the  trees 
is  performed,  it  fhould  be  early  in  the  day,  that  the 
moifture  may  be  exhaled  before  the  cold  of  the  night 
comes  on,  efpecially  if  the  nights  are  frofty  ;  nor  fhould 
it  be  done  when  the  fun  fhines  very  hot  upon  the  wall, 
which  would  be  apt  to  fcorch  up  the  tender  blof- 
foms.  Another  caufe  of  Blights  in  the  fpring,  is  the 
fharp  hoary  frofts,  which  arc  often  fucceeded  by  hot- 
fun-fhine  in  the  day-time,  w-hich  is  the  moft  fudden 
and  certain  deftoyer  of  fruits  known  ;  for  the  cold  of 
the  night  ftarves  the  tender  parts  of  the  blofforns,  and 
the  fun  rifing  hot  upon  the  walls  before  the  moifture  is 
dried  from  the  blofforns,  which  being  in  fmall  globules, 
doth  colledt  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  thereby  fcorch  the 
tender  flowers,  and  other  parts  of  the  plants. 

But  Blights  are  frequently  no  more  than  an  inward 
weaknefs,  ordiftemper  in  trees,  which  evidently  appears,  if 
we  confider  how  often  it  happens,  that  trees  againft 
the  fame  wall,  expofed  to  the  fame  afpedt,  and  equally 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  fun  and  air,  with  every  other 
circumftance,  which  might  render  them  equally  healthy, 
are  often  obferved  to  differ  greatly  in  ftrength  and  vigour: 
and  as  often  do  we  obferve  the  weak  trees  to  be  conti¬ 
nually  blighted,  when  the  vigorous  ones  in  the  fame 
fituation  efcape.  This  weaknefs  in  a  tree  proceeds  either 
from  want  of  a  fufficient  fupply  of  nourifhment  to 
maintain  it  in  perfedt  vigour,  or  from  fome  ill  qualities 
in  the  foil  where  it  grows,  or,  perhaps  from  fome 
bad  quality  in  the  flock,  or  inbred  diftemper  of  the  bud, 
or  cion,  which  it  had  imbibed  from  its  mother-tree,  or 
from  mifmanagement  in  the  pruning,  &c.  But  there  is 
another  fort  of  Blight,  againft  which  it  is  more  difficult 
to  guard  fruit-trees,  that  is,  fharp,  pinching,  frofty 
mornings,  wffiich  often  happen  at  the  time  when  the 
trees  are  in  flower,  or  while  the  fruit  is  very  young,  and 
occafions  the  blofforns,  or  fruit,  to  drop  off:  and  fome- 
times  the  tender  parts  of  the  fhoots  and  leaves  are  greatly 
injured  thereby.  The  only  method  yet  found  out  to 
prevent  this  mifchief  is,  by  carefully  covering  the  walls 
either  with  mats,  or  canvas,  which  being  fattened  fo  as 
rot  to  be  difturbed  with  wind,  and  fuftcred  to  remain 
on  during  the  night,  they  are  to  be  taken  off  every  day, 
if  the  weather  permits.  Another  fort  of  Blight,  which 
fotpetimes  happens  in  April,  or  May,  and  which  is  often 
very  deftrudtive  to  orchards  and  open  plantations,  and 
agaihft  which  we  know  of  no  remedy,  is  what  is  called 
a  fire-blaft,  which  in  a  few  hours  hath  not  only  deftroyed 
the  fruit  and  leaves,  but  many  times  parts  of  the  trees, 
and  fometimes  whole  ones  have  been  killed  by  it.  This 
is  fuppofed  to  be  effected  by  volumes  of  tranfparent, 
flying  vapours,  which  among  the  many  forms  they  re¬ 
volve  into,  may  fometimes  approach  fo  near  a  hemif- 
phere,  or  hemicylinder,  either  in  their  upper  or  lower 
furface,  as  thereby  to  make  the  beams  of  the  fun  con¬ 
verge 
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v«rge  enough  to  fcorch  the  plants  or  trees  they  fall  upon, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefs  convergency  ot  the 
fun’s  rays.  This  more  frequently  happens  in  clofe 
plantations,  where  the  ftagnating  vapours  from  the 
earth,  and  the  plentiful  perforations  from  the  trees,  are 
pent  in  for  want  of  a  free  air  to  diflipate  and  difpel  them  ; 
than  thofe  planted  at  a  greater  diftance,  or  lurrounded 
with  hills  or  woods. 

BLITE,  or  Strawberry  Blite,  Blltum ,  a  genus  of 
plants  clafied  by  Linnaeus  among  the  monandria  digynia , 
and  of  which  thete  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Blite  with 
fpikes  terminated  by  little  heads,  or  the  common  Straw¬ 
berry  Blite,  or  Strawberry  Spinach.  2.  Blite  with 
j'mall  heads  growing  fcattered  from  the  Tides  of  the 
ftalks. 

Culture  of  the  Blite. 

Thefe  are  annual  plants,  the  feeds  of  which  may  be 
fown  in  March  or  April  upon  a  bed  of  common  earth, 
in  an  open  fituatirn.  The  plants  will  appear  in  fix 
weeks  after,  and  if  they  are  to  remain  in  the  place  where 
they  were  fown,  will  require  no  other  care  than  to  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  to  be  thinned  out,  allowing 
fix  or  eight  inches  between  each  plant;  if  permitted, 
they  will  drop  their  feeds,  and  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring  without  any  further  care. 

BLOOD-FLOWER,  Bloody  Lilly,  or  African 
Tulip.  Seethe  article  African  Tulip. 

BLUEBOTTLE,  Centaury.  Seethe  article  Cen¬ 
taury. 

BLUE  DAISY.  See  the  article  Daisy. 

BORBONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  diadelphla ,  or  perhaps  more  properly  among 
the  monodelphia ,  and  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies. 
i.  Borbonia  with  entire,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  with  ma¬ 
ny  nerves.  2.  Borbonia  with  heart-fhaped,  undivided 
leaves,  marked  with  numerous  ribs.  3.  Borbonia  with 
entire,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  with  three  veins. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  attain  the  height  of  ten,  eleven,  and  fome- 
times  twelve  feet.  With  us  they  feldom  rife  to  more 
than  five.  The  firft  fpecies  has  flender  Hems  divided 
into  feveral  branches,  decorated  with  fluff  leaves  placed 
alternately,  narrow,  long,  and  ending  in  a  fharp  point. 
The  flowers  are  placed  in  fmall  clufters  between  the 
leaves  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  thefe  are  yellow, 
and  in  fhape  refemble  thofe  of  the  Broom. 

The  ftem  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  round,  tough,  of  a 
greyifh  colour,  and  full  of  broad  leaves,  they  are  of  a 
beautiful  green  with  a  tinge  of  blue.  The  nerves  run 
high  upon  them,  and  their  point  is  prickly.  From  the 
main  ftem  run  many  irregular  branches,  on  thefe  ftand 
numerous  leaves  with  thick  tufts  of  intermingled  foliage 
and  flowers  on  their  tops  :  the  leaves  in  thefe  tufts  are 
paler  and  lefs  regularly  fhaped  than  thofe  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant :  the  flowers  which  rife  among  them 
exceed  them  in  length,  and  their  colour  is  a  very  bright 
golden  yellow. 

The  Items  of  the  third  fpecies  are  ftronger  than  cither 
of  the  former;  they  are  decorated  almoft  their  whole 
length,  as  are  alfo  their  branches,  with  ftift,  fpear-fhap¬ 
ed  leaves.  The  flowers  ftand  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  each  on  2  feparate  footftalk.  They  are  of  the 
fame  fhape  and  colour  with  the  former. 

Culture  of  the  Borbonia. 

Thefe  plants  are  railed  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
procured  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  they  never 
jipen  with  us.  Make  a  compoft  for  them  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method. 

A  barrow  of  earth  from  an  upland  pafture,  a  bufhel 
c  f  land,  and  a  peck  of  rotted  cow-dung.  Early  in  the 
fpring  fill  a  couple  of  pots,  on  the  furface  feat  ter  fome 
of  the  feeds  ;  fift  over  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
fame  compoft,  and  fet  them  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed. 
At  times  give  them  a  gentle  watering  ;  when  the  plants 
jite  repeat  itoftener,  and  give  them  air  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  When  they  have  a  little  ftrength  raife  the 
pots  to-  the  furface  and  give  them  more  air.  Soon  after 
this  tranlplant  the  ftrongeft  of  them  into  feparate  pots  of 
the  fame  compoft  ;  put  thefe  into  the  bark- bed,  watcr- 
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ing  and  finding  them  till  rooted.  Then  by  degree 
bring  them  into  the  open  air,  among  the  green-home 
plants,  and  in  autumn  remove  them  into  flielter. 

BORDER,  in  gardening,  denotes  a  narrow  bed  ad¬ 
joining  to  a  walk,  ferving  to  bound  and  inclofe  the  par¬ 
terres,  and  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  feet. 

The  ufe  of  borders  is  to  inclole  parterres,  and  ought 
always  to  be  laid  with  a  rifing  in  the  middle  by  which 
they  will  have  a  better  effedt  to  the  eye  than  if  quite  flat, 
and  their  breadth  fhould  be  between  four  and  fix  feet. 
Borders- are  properly  of  four  forts  ;  the  firft  are  thofc 
which  are  continued  about  parterres  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  are  wrought  with  a  fharp  rifing  in  the  middle, 
and  planted  with  low  fhrubs  and  flowers.  The  fecond 
fort  of  borders  are  thofe  which  are  cut  into  compart¬ 
ments,  at  convenient  diftances,  by  fmall  paffages  ;  thefe 
are  raifed  in  the  middle,  and  planted  as  the  former  with 
fhrubs  and  flowers.  The  third  fort  are  fuch  as  are  laid 
even  and  flat  without  flowers,  and  have  only  a  verge  of 
grafs  in  the  middle,  being  edged  with  two  fmall  paths, 
raked  fmooth  and  landed  ;  thefe  are  fometimes  adorned 
with  vafes  of  flowers,  of  large  growth,  or  flower¬ 
ing  fhrubs,  along  the  middle  verge  of  grafs.  The 
fourth  fort  are  quite  plain,  and  are  only  fanded,  as  in 
the  parterres  of  orangeries ;  and  are  filled  with  cafes 
ranged  in  regular  order  along  thofe  borders,  which  are 
edged  with  box  on  the  Tides  next  the  walks,  and  on  the 
other  with  verges,  and  grafs  work  next  the  parterre. 
Sometimes  a  Yew  is  planted  between  each  cafe,  which 
makes  the  borders  appear  richer,  and  the  parterres  hand- 
fomer,  during  the  winter  feafon.  Borders  are  made 
either  ftrait,  circular,  or  in  cants  ;  and  are  turned  into 
knots,  fcrolls,  volutes,  and  other  compartments.  The 
florifts  make  borders  in  any  part  of  their  gardens,  which 
they  ufually  edge  with  green  borders  ;  and  this  gives 
them  a  very  neat  look:  in  large  parterres  all  that  is  ex¬ 
pected,  is  to  flock  them  well  with  flowers,  that  will  fuc- 
ceed  one  another  during  the  fummer  feafon. 

BORECOLE,  a  variety  of  Cabbage.  See  the  article 
Cabeage. 

BOREAGE,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which  there  are 
four  fpecies. 

They  are  plants  of  no  great  beauty,  therefore  feldom 
cultivated  in  gardens.  They  are  propagated  by  flowing 
their  feeds  on  a  warm  border. 

BOSQUETS,  in  gardening,  a  term  for  groves  in¬ 
cluded  in  gardens. 

Thefe  are  fmall  compartments  in  gardens,  which  are 
formed  of  trees,  fhrubs,  and  tall  flowering  plants,  fet 
in  quarters,  and  either  placed  regularly  in  rows,  or  dif- 
pofed  in  a  more  irregular  manner.  Thefe  quarters  fhould 
be  furrounded  with  evergreen  hedges,  and  the  entrances 
made  into  porticos  with  Yews.  In  the  infide  there  muft 
be  fome  walks,  either  ftrait  or  winding  ;  thefe  if  the  quar¬ 
ters  are  large  fhould  be  eight  feet  wide,  and  laid  with 
turf,  and  kept  well  mowed  and  rolled.  The  hedges  of 
thefe  quarters  fhould  be  kept  low,  that  the  heads  of  the 
fhrubs  may  be  feen  from  the  outfide.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  fancy  to  be  employed  in  the  planting  thefe  Bof- 
quets,  which  fhould  be  fhown  in  fetting  to  view  at  once 
fuch  fhrubs  as  have  the  moft  differently  fhaped,  and  co¬ 
loured  leaves  that  may  be,  as  the  long,  the  round,  the 
jagged,  and  the  various  fhades  of  deep  and  light  green, 
and  the  ineally  or  hoary  white  leaves.  Befides  this,  there 
is  alfo  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fruits,  which  give  a 
very  elegant  and  pleafant  profpedt  even  after  the  leaves 
are  fallen.  The  fhrubs  which  produce  thefe,  are-, 
1.  The  Euonymus,  or  Spindle-tree.  2.  The  Opulus, 
or  Water  Alder.  3.  The  Cockfpur  Hawthorn  ;  and 
4.  The  Flowering  Afh  as  it  is  called  ;  befides  an  innu¬ 
merable  parcel  more.  Obferve  never  to  mix  the  ever¬ 
green  trees  with  thofe  which  lofe  their  leaves  in  winter. 
Thefe  Bofquets  are  only  fit  for  large  gardens.  They 
are  generally  laid  out  into  fome  regular  figure,  as  a  circle, 
fquare,  polygon,  or  the  like,  and  make  a  confiderable 
article  in  the  decoration  of  a  fine  garden. 

BOTANY,  the  fcience  or  knowledge  of  plants. 
Authors  are  divided  about  the  precife  ohjedt  and  extent 
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of  botany,  which  fome  will  have  to  include  the  whole 
province  of  plants,  in  all  their  ftates,  ufes,  and  relations  : 
others  rellrain  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  clafTes,  genera, 
fpecies,  external  figures  and  deferiptions  of  plants,  ex- 
clufive  of  their  virtues,  which  are  left  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  phyfic  and  pharmacy;  of  their  origin  and  gene¬ 
ration,  which  are  left  to  phyfiologv  ;  and  of  their  cul¬ 
ture  and  propagation,  which  are  left  to  gardening  and 
agriculture. 

The  term  Botany,  fays  a  modern  writer,  has  been 
underftood  as  expreffing  the  dodVrine  of  plants  at  large, 
and  in  all  its  various  lights  ;  but  tracing  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  the  ftudy,  we  fee  it  at  feveral  periods  under 
diftinfl  appearances.  Thefe  however,  are  all  reducible 
to  thofe  general  heads,  which  we  may  diftinguifh  by  the 
terms  philofophic,  hifiorical,  and  fyftematic  Botany. 
Of  thefe  the  firft  and  nobleft  has  been  the  leaft  cultivat¬ 
ed  ;  it  began,  and  in  a  manner  ended,  with  Theophraf- 
tus ;  its  objedt  is  the  nature  of  vegetables  as  vegetables, 
independent  of  all  other  confiderations  ;  to  this  fuc- 
ceeded  the  hifiorical  branch,  gathering  the  names  and 
numbers  of  plants,  their  places  of  growth,  their  vir¬ 
tues,  and  their  oeconomic  ufes  :  this  was  the  objedb  of 
thofe,  who  fludied  herbs,  from  Theophraftus  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  when  Coefalpinus  gave 
origin  to  the  fyftematic  Botany:  till  this  time  plants 
were  arranged,  even  thofe  who  wrote  beft  on  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  and  irregular  divifion,  into  trees, 
fhrubs,  and  herbs;  or  according  to  their  virtues,  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet,  which  began  with  their  names,  or 
by  fuch  vague  and  arbitrary  methods.  Their  increafed 
number  now  made  it  neceflary  they  fhould  be  better 
arranged  :  and  this  great  author  has  ftruck  out  that  path, 
which  has  fince  been  trod  fo  happily,  of  examining  their 
parts,  and  deducing  thence  the  characters  of  clafles, 
arranging  in  each  clafs  all  thofe,  which  had  the  peculiar 
mark  which  made  its  diftindtion.  The  origin  of  fyfte- 
matical  diftribution  was  the  feledting  fome  part  of  a 
plant,  which  was  obvious  and  regular  in  itfelf,  and  efta- 
blifhing  a  charadfer  upon  its  del'cription,  to  which  all 
others  that  had  the  fame  mark  were  referred.  Thus  were 
formed  the  charadters  of  clafles  firft,  and  then  the  dif- 
tindfive  mark  of  the  genera.  Between  thefe  there  came 
naturally  fome  lefier  peculiarity,  the  fubdivifion  of  the 
clafles  by  orders.  The  original  invention  was  the  choice 
of  fome  one  part  of  the  charadter,  and  what  part  that 
fhould  be  was  left  to  diferetion.  The  great  inventor 
chofe  the  feeds,  which  he  arranged  according  to  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  corculum,  or  heart  of  the  feed,  and  to  its 
place  upon  the  plant ;  and  upon  this  bafis  he  founded 
the  firft  arrangement  of  plants.  Afterwards  various  parts 
of  plants,  and  various  colledlions  of  parts  were  adopted 
for  the  charadfers  of  clafles.  One  hundred  and  three 
years  after  Caefalpinus,  Morifon  a  Briton,  entered  fuc- 
cefsfully  into  the  fame  path  ;  Ray  followed,  Knoutius 
followed  Ray,  and  Herman  followed  him.  Riverius 
was  cotemporary  with  Knoutius  ;  thefe  both  wrote  in 
the  year  1690,  and  after  four  years  more  followed  Tour- 
r.efort,  the  greateft  of  them  all.  Thus  clofed  upon  the 
lcieiice  the  leventeenth  century,  in  the  laft  feventecn 
years  of  which  the  long  negledted  inftltution  of  C;efal- 
pinus  was  fo  well  revived,  that  there  appeared  no  lefs 
than  fix  diftindt  fyftems  of  plants  and  each  of  very  confi- 
derable  merit.  The  authors  of  the  four  firft  held  the 
fruits  and  feed,  according  to  the  original  pradtice  of  Cae- 
falpinus,  to  be  the  propereft,  at  leaft  the  moft  eflential 
parts,  on  which  to  found  a  fyftem.  Riverius  ftruck 
cut  the  defign  of  fixing  the  charadfers  in  the  flower, 
and  Tournefort  purfued  this  with  the  greateft  attention, 
induftry,  and  truth.  Boerhaave,  who  wrote  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1 8th  century  continued  the  fyftem  in  its  original 
courfe,  makingthefruits  andfeedsof  plants  hisgreatobjedt 
in  their  arrangement.  In  17x1,  Hencher  of  Wirtenberg 
appeared  with  credit,  and  led  a  long  train  ;  who  lefs  re¬ 
garding  the  original  objedt  of  diftindtion,  followed  Rive- 
rius  and  Tournefort  in  the  choice  of  the  flower.  Seven 
years  after,  Ruppius  wrote,  adopting  the  fame  part  as  the 
foundation  of  his  fyftem,  and  thus  continued  the  efta- 
blifhed  dodbine  with  Pontcdera,  Hebenftret,  and  Hud- 
\\ig.  In  the  mean  time  Magnal  diftinguifhed  himfejf 
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by  a  new  fyftem,  formed  upon  the  conftrudtion  of  the 
cup  ;  and  in  the  year  1735  Linnaeus,  too  great  for 
praife,  pubhfhed  that  fyftem  of  Botany,  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  clafles  according  to  the  parts  of  generation  or 
frudtification,  the  filaments,  and  ftyle  ;  and  takes  into 
the  general  diftinaion  all  the  flower. 

BOX  I  HORN,  Lycium ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogmia,  and  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Lycium,  with  linear  leaves.  2.  Lycium,  with 
fpear-fhaped,  thick  leaves,  and  bifid  cups.  •?.  Lvcium 
with  wedge-fliaped  leaves.  '  ’  J 

.  Thefe  are  fhrubby  plants.  The  firft  fpecies  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Africa,  and  is  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings. 
1  he  feeds  ftiould  be  fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe;  and  if  they  are  fown  in  pots,  they  fhould  be 
plunged  in  fome  old  tan  in  the  winter,  and  in  a  very  fe- 
vere  froft  covered  with  peafe-haulm,  or  ftraw.  In  the 
fpring  the  pots  ftiould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  :  as  foon  as  the 
frofts  are  over,  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open 
air :  when  they  are  three  inches  high,  let  them  be 
ftiaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
pot  filled  with  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fliade, 
till  it  has  taken  new  root,  after  which  it  may  be 
lemoved  to  a  fheltered  fituation  where  it  may  remain  till 
autumn  ;  then  the  plants  fhould  be  either  put  into  the 
green-houfe  ox  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  to  fheltex 
them  front-hard  froft  ;  when  they  have  gathered  ftrength, 
a  few  of  them  may  be  planted  in  the  full  ground  in  a 
warm  fituation  where  they  will  live  in  moderate  winters, 
but  in  hard  frofts  they  are  commonly  deftroyed.  If  the 
cuttings  of  thele  plants  are  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  in 
July,  and  duly  watered  they  will  take  root;  after  which 
they  may  be  treated  like  the  feedling  plants.  The  fe- 
cond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Afia  and  Africa.  The  third 
grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  ;  both  forts  may 
be  propagated  in  the  manner  diredted  in  the  firft  fpe¬ 
cies. 

BOX-TREE,  JBuxus,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  tetandria,  and  of  which 
there  is  but  only  one  fpecies  with  two  or  three  varie¬ 
ties. 

The  beft  method  of  propagating  this  tree  is  by  cut- 
tings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  autumn  in  a  fhadv 
border,  and  kept  watered  till  they  have  taken  root,  in 
Odtober  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  nurferies.  It  may 
be  alfo  propagated  by  laying  down  the  branches,  or  from 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  iipe  in 
a  fhady  border. 

BRAC  f  EA,  a  floral  leaf,  fuch  as  is  found  to  ac¬ 
company  the  frudtification  of  fome  plants  ;  and  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  a  calyx,  by  the  calyx  always  wither¬ 
ing  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  but  the  Bradtea  will  remain 
longer.  In  many  plants  there  are  found  green  leaves 
among  the  flowers,  that  differ  in  fhape  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  leaves  of  the  plant ;  thefe  are  the  Bradea  or  floral 
leaves,  which  are  commonly  fituated  on  the  flower- ftalks 
and  fometimes  fo  near  the  flower,  as  to  be  miftaken  for 
its  calyx. 

BRAMBLE,  Rubus,  a  genus  of  plants,  placed  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  icofandria  po/ygynia,  and  of  which 
there  are  ten  fpecies,  but  the  following  only  is  cultivated 
in  gardens,  except  the  Rafberry,  which  will  be  de- 
feribed  under  its  proper  article.  See  Rasberry. 

Bramble,  with  prickly  ftems  and  foot-ftalk,  with 
leaves  digitated  in  fives,  and  in  threes,  or  the  Double- 
bloflomcd  Bramble. 

The  root  is  long  and  fpreading,  the  ftem  weak,  pur- 
plifh,  and  drooping,  and  the  foot-ftalks  are  equally 
befet  with  thorns.  A  number  of  boughs  generally 
rife  together,  and  fpread  themfelves  every  way :  thefe 
droop  with  their  own  weight,  and  fo  full  of  life  is  the 
fhrub,  that  when  they  find  a  favourable  foil,  they  will 
root  again  at  the  head,  and  thence  fend  out  new  fhoots 
which,  if  left  to  nature,  root  at  their  heads  twain.  "  ’ 

Three,  or  five  leaves,  adhere  to  one  common  foot- 
ftalk,  they  are  oblong,  confiderably  broad,  of  a  deeD 
green,  on  the  upper  fide,  and  whitifh  underneath  ;  the 

^  flowers 
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flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  and  branches,  they  alio  rile 
in  numbers  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  very  elegant ;  fo  many  diminutive  rofes,  round 
full  of  petals,  while,  with  a  delicate  blufh  of  crimfon, 
and  very  regularly  formed. 

Culture  of  the  Double  Bramble. 

No  great  care  is  neceffary  to  make  the  rude  fhrub  of 
a  hedge  live  in  good  ground  ;  one  great  advantage  at- 
tends  this  plant, "that  with  all  its  elegance,  it  will  live 
where  other  fhrubs  would  come  to  nothing.  As  to  its 
propagation,  it  muft  be  by  layers :  thefe  will  loon  take 
root.  ° One  year  atter  laying,  they  may  be  taken  up, 
and  planted  in  the  places  choi'e  for  them,  they  fhould  be 
watered  till  the  roots  have  (hot  the  fibres  into  the  new 
mould,  after  which  nothing  can  hurt  them.  Allow 
them  room  to  fpread,  and  obierve  to  take  oft  their  fuckers 
in  autumn,  or  they  will  hurt  the  original  plants. 

BRANCH,  the  divifton  of  a  ftalk,  in  trees  it  is  called 

a  bough.  . 

BROCOLI,  an  Italian  name  for  a  fpecies  of  the 
Cabbage,  or  Braffua,  of  which  there  are  two  forts,  the 
white,  and  the  purple,  or  green. 

Culture  of  the  Brocoli. 

About  tire  middle  of  May  fow  the  feeds  of  the  Brocoli 
in  a  loofe  moift  foil ;  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  the  bed 
muft  be  well  watered  ;  when  the  young  plants  have  put 
out  about  eight  leaves  each,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  : 
fet  them  at  "three  inches  diftance,  and  let  them  remain 
till  the  middle  of  July;  when  taking,  if  poftible,  the 
advantage  of  moift  weather,  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
rows,  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  allow  the  diftance  of 
three  feet  between  each  row,  and  plant  them  two  feet 
from  each  other;  give  them  a  gentle  watering  as  foon  as 
they  are  planted,  and  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  dry, 
repeat  the  waterings  once  in  two  or  three  days,  till  the 
plants  have  all  taken  root.  The  foil  in  which  they  are 
to  be  planted,  ought  to  be  rich,  and  rather  light  than 
otherwife. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  if  the  weather  is  not 
fevere,  they  will  begin  to  fhew  their  heads,  which, 
efpecially  at  their  firft"appearance,  are  not  unlike  Cauli¬ 
flowers.  When  the  heads  divide,  and  begin  to  run  up, 
they  muft  be  cut,  with  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ftem 
to  them  ;  in  about  a  month  a  great  number  of  fprouts, 
or  ftde-fhoots,  produced  from  the  fame  ftalk,  will  fuc- 
ceed  them  ;  thefe  will  continue  fit  for  eating  till  April, 
and  though  they  are  not  fo  large  as  the  former,  they 
are  equal,  if  not  fuperior  in  flavour. 

In  order  to  fave  good  feeds  of  Brocoli,  a  few  of  the 
largeft  heads  fhould  be  referved  ;  obferve  to  ftrip  off 
the"  ftde-fhoots,  leavingonly  the  principal  head  to  flower, 
and  be  particularly  cautious  not  to  let  any  other  plant 
of  the  fame  genus  be  near  them  at  the  time  they 
are  in  flower,  as  the  mixing  of  the  farina  will  occafion 
a  degeneracy.  If  this  pra&ife  is  duly  obferved,  the 
feeds  may  be  preferved  in  perfection  many  years. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  Brocoli,  called  the  brown,  or 
black  Brocoli,  but  it  is  much  inferior  in  flavour  to.the 
former,  all  that  can  be  faid  in  its  favour,  is,  that  being 
a  hardier  fort,  it  will  bear  the  feverity  of  the  winter 
better,  and  is  on  that  account  a  good  fubftitute,  when 
the  other  forts  have  failed. 

This  fort  grows  very  tall,  the  earth  fhould  therefore 
be  drawn  up  to  their  items  as  they  advance  in  height ; 
this  does  not  form  heads  fo  perfeCt  as  the  Italian  Brocoli, 
the  ftems  and  hearts  of  the  plants,  being  the  parts  which 
are  eaten. 

BROOM,  Genijla ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  decandria  diadelphia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  nine  fpecies;  I.  Broom,  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
ufually  called  Canary  Cytifus.  2.  Broom,  with  jointed 
branches,  looking  both  ways,  and  oval,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  or  Dutch  Arrow  Broom.  3.  Broom,  with  three 
cornered,  jointed  branches,  and  leaves  ending  in  three 
points,  or  fhrubby  Portugal  Dyers  Broom.  4.  Broom, 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  taper,  ftriated,  ereft 
branches,  or  common  Dyers  Broom,  or  Wood-Waxen. 
5.  Broom,  with  obtufe,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  a  de¬ 
clining  ftalk,  with  tubercles.  6.  Broom,  with  Angle 
fpines,  flower  branches  without  fpines,  and  fpear-fhaped 
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leaves,  or  finall  Englifh  Broom,  called  Petty  Whin. 
7.  Broom,  with  compound  fpines,  flower  branches  not 
prickly,  and  fpear  fhaped  lca\es.  8.  Broom,  with  de¬ 
compounded  fpines,  flower  branches  without  fpines,  and 
narrow',  hairy  leaves.  9.  Broom,  with  a  ftalk  without 
leaves,  and  decufiated  fpines. 

Culture  of  the  Broom. 

The  hrft  and  laft  fpecies  are  natives  of  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  Canaries,  they  thrive  beft  in  a  light  foil, 
that  is  not  too  rich.  They  will  grow  very  well  from 
layers,  but  the  moft  elegant  fhrubs  are  to  be  raifed  from 
feeds,  and  this  requires  little  trouble  ;  let  fome  well- 
ripened  feeds  be  faved  in  autumn,  and  the  following 
fpring  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  when  they  come 
up,  thin  them  a  little,  water  them  carefully,  and  when 
they  are  three  inches  high,  let  them  be  planted  fepa- 
rately,  in  pots  of  frefh  pafture-earth  :  let  thefe  be  fet  up 
to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed,  where  the  heat  is  but  moderate, 
and  carefully  watered,  covering  the  glaffes  with  mats, 
againft  the  full  power  of  the  fun. 

By  degrees  let  them  be  hardened,  and  towards  the  end 
of  July  bring  them  out  into  the  open  air.  In  October 
remove  them  into  the  green-houfe,  and  throughout  the 
winter  let  them  have  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  as  much 
air  as  can  be  admitted.  When  they  are  confiderably 
encreafed  in  fize,  they  muft  be  removed  into  larger  pots, 
fet  them  out  in  fummer,  and  houfe  them  in  winter :  thus 
they  will  flower  moft  part  of  the  year. 

The  reft  of  thefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  different  parts 
of  Europe,  and  are  hardy  plants,  which  will  grow  in 
almoft  any  foil  or  fituation. 

BRYONY,  Bryonia ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  fyngenefa,  and  of  which 
there  are  fix  fpecies. 

1.  Bryonia,  withpalmated  leaves,  rough,  and  callous 
on  both  fides.  2.  Bryonia,  with  fmooth,  pal  mated  leaves, 
cut  into  five  fpear-fhaped,  fpreading,  faw'ed  fegments.. 
3.  Bryonia,  with  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  five  cornered, 
indented,  rough  leaves.  4.  Bryonia,  with  palmated, 
rough  leaves,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  and  winged  feg¬ 
ments.  5.  Bryonia  with  palmated  leaves,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  and  winged  fegments.  6.  Bryonia,  w'ith  palmated 
leaves,  callous,  and  fpotted  on  the  upper  fide. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  hedges  throughout  Europe,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  fowing  the  berries  upon  a  dry  poor 
foil  in  the  fpring.  The  fecond  and  fourth  fpecies  are 
natives  of  Ceylon,  and  the  fifth  of  Africa:  Thefe  are 
alfo  perennial  plants,  and  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
the  roots,  and  planting  them  feparately  in  pots  filled 
with  light  frefh  earth,  and  in  the  winter  placed  in  a 
green-houfe,  to  be  protected  from  the  froft.  The  third 
fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon;  and  the 
fixth  in  Crete :  thefe  are  annual  plants,  and  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fowing  the  berries  early  in  the  fpring  on  a 
hot-bed.  When  the  plants  will  bear  it,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplaated  each  into  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  frefh 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  and  fhade  the  plants  till  they  have  taken 
root;  they  fhould  afterwards  be  inured  to  the  open  air, 
where  they  may  remain  during  the  fummer;  but  in  win¬ 
ter  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  cold. 

BUGLOSS,  Anchufa ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ;  it  compre¬ 
hends  the  Anchufa,  ftridtly  fo  called,  or  Alkanet,  and 
the  Bugloffum  or  Buglofs;  of  this  genus  there  are  fix 
fpecies.  x.  Buglofs  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  im¬ 
bricated  fruitful  fpikes.  2.  Buglofs  with  conjugated 
and  nearly  naked  bunches.  3.  Buglofs  with  narrow 
indented  leaves,  foot-ftalks  to  the  branches,  and  fwcl- 
ling  cups  over  the  feeds.  4.  Buglofs  with  branches  and 
wings  growing  alternately  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks, 
and  oval  branches.  5.  Buglofs  with  flowers  growing 
thinly,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk.  6.  Buglofs  with  two  leaves 
growing  in  heads  upon  foot-ftalks. 

Culture  of  the  Bugloss. 

They  are  all  perennial  plants:  the  firft  fpecies  is  a 
native  of  moft  countries  in  Europe.  The  fecond  grows 
naturally  in  Italy  and  Germany.  The  third  in  Spain 

and 
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and  Portugal.  The  fourth  in  the  Levant.  The  fifth 
in  Virginia.  The  fixth  in  England,  and  with  the  third 
fpecies  in  Spain. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds.  In  fpring,  or 
autumn,  fow  them  upon  a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth, 
and  when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  removed, 
tranfplant  them  into  borders,  allowing  two  feet  diftance 
between  each 'plant.  If  the  feafon  is  dry  give  them 
gentle  waterings  till  they  have  taken  root,  then  obferve 
to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  care 
they  require. 

BULBS,  or  Bulbous  Roots ,  a  name  given  by  botanifts 
to  fuch  roots  of  plants  as  are  nearly  round,  compofcd 
of  feveral  (kins  or  coats  laid  one  over  another,  fending 
forth  from  its  lower  parts  a  great  number  of  fibres  ;  fuch 
are  the  roots  of  the  common  Onion,  the  Daffodil,  the 
Hyacinth,  and  thole  of  feveral  other  plants.  Modern 
botanifts  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  Bulbs,  tunicated  and 
fquammous;  tunicated  Bulbs  are  thofe  compofcd  of  fe¬ 
veral  coats  or  bulbs  laid  over  one  another;  fuch  are  the 
roots  of  the  Onion,  Tulip,  and  Jonquil;  and  fquam¬ 
mous  Bulbs  are  thofe  compofed  of  feveral  feales  laid  in 
like  manner  over  each  other ;  fuch  as  the  root  of  the 
white  Lily. 

BULBOCODIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
there  is  no  Englifli  name,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among 
the  hexanclria  monogynia ,  and  of  which  there  are  only  two 
fpecies. 

i.  Bolbocodium  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  by  fome 
authors  called  Spanifh  Spring  Meadow  Saffron.  2.  Bul- 
bocodium  with  narrow  avvl-fhaped  leaves. 

Thefe  are  perennial  plants,  the  firft  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  the  fecond  of  the  mountains  of  England 
and  Switzerland.  They  have  bulbous  roots,  and  are 
propagated  by  off-fets  in  the  manner  of  other  bulbous 
rooted  flowers.  They  fhould  be  removed  when  their 
roots  decay;  and,  not  oftener  than  every  three  years; 
the  firft  fpecies  fhould  have  a  fouth  border;  but  the  fe¬ 
cond  requires  an  eaftern  afpe£l.  They  fucceed  beft  in 
a  frefh  loamy  foil,  but  not  dunged.  They  may  be  alfo 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  fil¬ 
led  with  frefh  loamy  earth  in  September  or  October. 
Let  the  pots  be  placed  under  a  frame,  to  protect  them 
from  fevere  frofts;  and  in  the  fpring  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  removed,  and  placed  fo  as 
to  have  the  morning  fun.  In  dry  weather  let  them  be 
refrefhed  wfith  water,  while  their  leaves  continue  green  ; 
but  when  thefe  decay,  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  to  a 
fhady  fituation,  and  there  remain  till  autumn,  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds.  In  Odlober  let  the  pots  be 
flickered  as  befoie,  and  in  the  following  fpring  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  year, 
till  their  leaves  decay;  then  the  roots  fhould  be  taken  up 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden. 

BUNIAS,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  a- 
mong  the  tetradynamia  filiquofa ,  it  has  no  Englifh  name. 
There  are  four  fpecies.  i.  Bunias  with  two  a  horned 
divaricated  pod,  prickly  at  the  bafe.  2.  Bunias  with  a 
four-cornered  pod,  and  the  angles  doubly  crefted.  3. 
Bunias  with  oval  gibbous  pods,  marked  with  portu- 
berances.  4.  Bunias  with  oval  fmooth  pods,  ftanding 
on  each  fide  of  the  ftalk. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  the  fecond 
grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  in  France,  the  third 
in  Ruflia,  and  the  fourth  is  a  native  of  the  maritime 
parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  The  firft,  fe¬ 
cond  and  fourth  are  annual  plants,  and  the  third  has  a 
perennial  root.  They  may  all  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain.  When 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to  the 
diftance  of  two  feet,  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  care  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

BURNET,  Poterium ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnteus  among  the  monoecia  polyandries,  and  of  which 
there  are  three  fpecies.  j.  Unarmed  Burnet  with  an¬ 
gular  ftalks.  2.  Unarmed  Burnet,  with  narrow,  taper 
ftalks.  3.  Burnet  with  branching  (pines. 

Culture  of  Burnet. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of 
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England.  Its  tender  leaves  are  put  into  fallads,  and 
cool  tankards.  The  fecond  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe.  Both  forts  are  perennial  plants,  and 
eafily  propagated  by  lowing  their  feeds  in  autumn. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  Crete,  and  is  too  tender 
to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air'  of  our  cli¬ 
mate,  it  fhould  therefore  be  flickered  under  a  common 
hot-bed  frame;  and  when  the  weather  is  mild  admit  the 
free  air.  It  is  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings  during  any 
of  the  fummer  months. 

BURNET  Sanguiforba ,  a  genus  of  plants  claffed  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  tetandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Burnet  with  oval  fpikes, 
or  the  Greater  Burnet.  2.  Burnet  with  \ery  long  fpikes. 

Culture  of  this  Burnet. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  in 
many  parts  of  England.  The  fecond  is  a  native  of 
North- America.  They  have  perennial  roots,  and  are 
very  hardy  plants;  they  are  propagated  by  flowing  their 
feeds  in  autumn.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  till  they  are  fit  to  be 
tranfplanted,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  fhady 
border,  and  planted  at  the  diftance  of  fix  inches  every 
way;  water  them  gently  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root. 
In  autumn  they  may  be  removed  to  the  place  where 
thev  are  defigned  to  remain. 

BURNING  THORNY  PLANT,  Euphorbium ,  a 
genus  of  plants  claffed  by  Linnaeus  among  the  dodecan- 
dria  trygynia ,  and  of  which  there  are  no  lefs  than  fifty- 
fix  different  fpecies,  too  great  a  number  for  a  particular 
defeription,  indeed  many  of  them  being  common  weeds 
in  this  country  are  not  worthy  of  it.  Several  fpecies 
are  natives  of  India  and  other  warm  countries,  and  thefe 
are  often  propagated  by  the  curious. 

Culture  of  the  Burning  Thorny  Plant. 

Some  fpecies  of  thefe  plants  are  annual,  fome  fhrubby, 
and  others  perennial.  The  proper  foil  for  them  is  a 
compoft  made  of  one  half  fea-fand,  one  quarter  light 
frefh  earth,  and  one  quarter  lime-rubbifh.  This  fhould 
be  mixed  three  months  before  it  is  wanted  for  ufe,  and 
turned  very  frequently.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  from  another 
plant  at  a  joint,  and  laid  in  a  dry  fhady  place  for  a 
week,  that  the  part  cut  from  the  old  plant  may  have 
time  to  harden;  this  fhould  be  done  in  June  or  July; 
fill  fome  very  fmall  pots  with  the  above  compoft,  and 
fet  one  of  the  cuttings  in  each  pot,  give  them  a  little 
water  to  fettle  their  roots.  Set  them  for  a  day  or  two 
where  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  morning  fun, 
then  plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  and 
fhade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

'I  hefe  plants  being  replete  wfith  a  milky  juice,  re¬ 
quire  very  little  w7ater.  In  fix  wTeeks  after  planting  they 
will  have  taken  root,  and  are  then  to  be  treated  as  other 
fucculent  plants  of  the  fame  kind. 
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ABBAGE,  Braffica ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  tetradynamia  filiquofa ,  which 
comprehends  Cabbage,  ftridtly  fo  called,  or  Braffica,  Tur- 
nep  or  Rapa,  Rocket  or  Eruca,  Navew  or  Nagus;  accord¬ 
ing  to  former  botanifts  four  diftindl  genera. 

Culture  of  the  Cabbage. 

The  feveral  forts  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  are  the  common  white  and  red  Cabbages,  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  Cabbage,  the  Batterfea  and  Sugar  Loaf  Cabbages, 
the  Savoy  Cabbage,  the  Borecole,  the  Cauliflower,  the 
Brocoli,  and  a  few  others.  For  the  two  latter  fee  their 
refpeilive  articles. 

The  common  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fided  Cab¬ 
bages,  are  chiefly  for  winter  ufe.  In  the  middle  of 
March  fow  the  feeds  of  thefe  forts  in  beds  of  good  frefh 
earth ;  in  April  plant  out  into  fhady  borders^,  and  about 
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the  middle  of  May  tranfplant  them  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  Water  them  at  times,  be  careful 
that  the  earth  is  hoed  up  about  their  roots,  and  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds.  Thefe  Cabbages  will  be  fit 
For  the  table  foon  after  Michaelmas,  and,  if  not  deftroyed 
by  bad  weather,  will  continue  till  I' ebruary. 

The  gardeners  about  London,  pull  up  their  Cab¬ 
bages  in  November,  and  trenching  the  ground  in  ridges 
lay  the  Cabbages  clofe  as  poffible  on  one  fide  againft 
thofe  ridges,  burying  their  items  in  the  ground;  in  this 
manner  they  let  them  remain  till  after  Chriftmas,  when 
they  cut  them  for  market.  T  his  is  a  good  method  of 
fecuring  them  from  the  eflerfts  of  bad  weather. 

The  Ruffian  Cabbage  is  to  be  railed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  above  ibrts,  but  not  being  fo  large,  it 
may  be  planted  nearer.  It  is  fit  for  uic  in  July.  1  his 
Cabbage  is  now  very  little  cultivated. 

The  early  Batterfea  and  Sugar-loaf  Cabbages  are 
fown  for  Cummer  ufe,  and  are  commonly  called  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  Cabbages.  The  feafon  for  fowing  thefe  is 
the  beginning  of  July,  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground.  In 
May  and  June  they  begin  to  turn  their  leaves  for  cab¬ 
baging,  to  perfeft  which  they  Chould  be  tyed  about  the 
top  with  an  ozierband. 

The  Savoy  Cabbages  are  for  winter  ufe,  and  mud  be 
fown  about  the  beginning  of  April.  Tranfplant  them 
into  an  open  place,  allowing  two  feet  diftance  between 
each  plant.  They  are  to  be  treated  as  the  common 
Cabbage. 

The  Borecole  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  muft  be  planted  only  at  one  foot  diftance ;  thefe 
are  not  fit  to  cut  till  the  ftofts  have  nipped  them. 

The  method  of  obtaining  good  Cabbage-feed  is  as 
follows;  in  Oftober  chufe  out  fome  fair  plants,  pull 
them  up,  and  hang  them,  with  the  root  upwards,  in  a 
fhady  place,  for  three  days;  then  plant  them  under  a 
warm  hedge,  burying  the  whole  ftalk,  and  half  the 
Cabbage,  in  the  earth.  If  the  winter  Chould  prove 
hard,  lay  a  little  draw  or  peafe  haulm  lightly  over  them, 
taking  it  off  as  often  as  the  weather  proves  mild,  left 
by  keeping  them  too  clofe  they  fiiould  rot.  Thefe  Cab¬ 
bages  will  Choot  out  ftrongly  in  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
and  divide  into  a  great  number  of  fmall  branches  ;  it  is 
proper  therefore,  their  dems  Chould  be  fupported  to  pre- 
veirt  their  being  broke  off  by  the  wind;  and  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  Chould  be  hot  and  dry  when  they  are  in  flower, 
they  Chould  be  reCieChed  with  water  once  a  week,  fprink- 
ling  it  all  over  the  branches,  which  will  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  their  feeding,  and  preferve  them  from  mildew. 
When  the  pods  begin  to  change  brown,  the  extreme 
part  of  every  Choot  with  the  pods  Chould  be  cut  off, 
which  will  Arengthen  the  feeds  greatly.  When  the 
feeds  begin  to  ripen,  the  gardener  Chould  be  particularly 
careful,  that  the  birds  do  not  dedroy  it,  for  they  are 
very  fond  of  thefe  feeds.  The  bed  method  to  prevent 
this,  is  to  get  a  quantity  of  bird  lime,  and  daub  over  a 
parcel  of  flender  twigs;  faden  thefe  at  each  end  to  ftron- 
ger  dicks,  place  them  near  the  upper  part  of  the  feed, 
in  different  places,  fo  that  the  birds  may  alight  upon 
them,  by  which  means  they  will  be  fadened  thereto; 
where  you  mud  let  them  remain,  if  they  cannot  get 
off  themfelves;  if  there  Chould  be  no  more  than  two 
birds  caught,  it  will  diffidently  terrify  the  reft,  and 
they  will  not  come  to  that  place  again  for  a  confidera- 
ble  time.  When  the  feeds  are  quite  ripe,  cut  them  off, 
and  after  drying,  threfli  them  out,  and  preferve  them  in 
bags  for  ufe. 

In  planting  of  Cabbages  for  feed,  the  gardener  Chould 
be  careful  to  fow  only  one  fort  in  a  place,  and  by  no 
means  plant  red  and  white  Cabbages  near  each  other. 
It  is  entirely  owing  to  this  that  there  is  rarely  any  good 
Red  Cabbage-feed  faved  in  England,  but  we  are  obliged 
to  procure  it  from  abroad,  whereas  if  they  would  plant 
Red  Cabbages  by  themfelves  for  feeds,  they  might  con¬ 
tinue  the  kind  as  good  in  England  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

St  'a  CABBAGE,  Crambe ,  a  fpecies  of  the  Brajjlca , 
of  which  there  are  five  different  forts,  i.  Sea  Cabbage 
with  Imootli  ftalks  and  leaves.  2.  Sea  Cabbage  with 
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leaves  deeply  cut,  and  an  upright  branching  dalk. 

Sea  Cabbage  with  rough  leaves  and  a  imooth  ffalk.  4.- 
Sea  Cabbage  with  rough  ftalks  and  leaves.  5.  Sea  Cab¬ 
bage  with  cut  leaves,  whofe  jags  are  oppofitc  and  entire, 
and  fmooth  ftalks  and  leaves. 

Culture  of  the  Sea  Cabbage. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  fends  out  many  broad  leaves, 
which  are  jagged  and  furbelowed  on  their  tides,  and  of 
a  greyidt  colour,  their  flowers  are  white,  and  grow'  in, 
loole  fpikes.  The  roots  creep  under  ground,  whereby 
it  propagates  very  fad. 

This  plant  is  propagated  in  gardens  by  Awing  the 
feed  foon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  a  l’andy  or  gravelly  foil, 
where  it  wfill  thrive  exceedingly,  and,  if  encouraged, 
foon  overfpread  a  large  fpot  of  ground,  but  the  heads 
will  not  be  fit  to  cut,  until  the  plants  have  had  one 
years  growth.  The  beds  in  which  the  plants  grow', 
ftiould  at  Michaelmas  be  covered  over  with  fund,  or 
gravel,  about  four  or  five  inches  thick,  which  will  al¬ 
low  a  proper  depth  for  the  fhoots  to  be  cut  before  they 
appear  above  ground;  which  is  the  method  in  Suftex', 
and  Dorfetfhire,  where  this  plant  grow'S  wild  in  great 
plenty  upon  the  gravelly  fhore,  where  the  tide  fldWs 
over  it,  and  the  inhabitants,  obferving  w'here  the  gravel 
is  thruft  up  by  the  roots  of  the  plant,  open  the  place, 
and  cut  the  flioots  before  they  come  out,  and  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air.  When  they  are  cut  fo  young 
they  are  very  tender  and  fweet;  but  if  they  are  differed 
to  grow  above  the  ground,  they  become  tough  and  bit¬ 
ter. 

If  the  beds  are  gravelled  every  autumn,  the  plants- 
will  require  no  other  culture. 

The  other  fpecies  are  only  preferved  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious,  for  the  dike  of  variety,  having  neither 
ufe  or  beauty  to  recommend  them. 

CABBAGE-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Palma  or  Palm~ 
tree.  This  is  a  mod  beautiful  tree,  and  common  in 
feveral  parts  of  America.  It  is  fometimes  called  the 
Royal  Palm  Tree,  from  its  remarkable  height,  majeftic 
appearance,  and  beautiful  foliage. 

Its  roots  are  innumerable,  they  are  fmall,  but  of  a 
great  length,  and  penetrate  fome  yards  .11  the  earth, 
efpecially  where  the  foil  is  Tandy,  or  otherwift  -orous. 

The  trunk  juts,  or  bulges  out  a  little  near  the  und, 
by  which  means  it  hath  the  appearance  of  a  fubftuntial 
bafis,  to  fupport  its  towering  height :  it  is  elegantly 
ftraight,  and  fcarce  can  a  pillar  of  the  niceft  order  in  ar¬ 
chitecture  be  more  regular,  efpecially  when  it  is  of 
about  thirty  years  growth  ;  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  feet* 

The  trunk  of  this  tree,  near  the  earth,  is  about  leveri 
feet  in  circumference,  the  whole  body  growing  tapering 
to  the  top  ;  the  fubftance  of  the  tree,  for  about  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  within  the  bark,  is  of  a  blackidi 
colour,  extremely  hard  and  folid  :  this  furroundsthe 
inner  fubftance,  which  is  a  whitidi  pith,  intermixed 
with  fome  fmall  veins  of  a  more  ligneous  texture;  the 
colour  of  the  bark  much  refembles  that  of  an  Adi-tree, 
and  is  very  faintly  clouded,  at  the  diftance  of  about  four 
or  five  inches,  w'ith  the  veftigia  of  the  fallen  off 
branches  ;  this  colour  of  the  bark  continues  till  within 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  of  the  extremity  of  the  tree, 
when  it  alters  at  once  from  an  Afh-colour  to  a  beautiful 
fea- green,  and  remains  of  the  fame  colour  to  the  top. 

About  five  feet  from  the  beginning  of  the  green  part 
upwards,  the  trunk  is  furrounded  with  numerous 
branches  in  a  circular  manner  :  all  the  lower  branches 
fpread  horizontally  with  great  regularity,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  many  of  the  higher  ones  bend  wavingly 
downwards,  like  plumes  of  feathers ;  thefe  branches 
when  full  grown,  are  near  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
are  thickly  let  on  the  trunk  alternately,  rifing  gradually 
fuperior  one  to  another  :  their  broad,  curved  fockets 
furround  the  trunk  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fight  of 
it  is  loft,  till  it  appears  again  among  the  uppermoffc 
branches,  and  is  there  enveloped  in  an  upright,  green, 
conic  fpire,  which  beautifully  terminates  res  greateft 
height. 

The  branches  arc  fomewhat  round  underneath,  and 
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flightiy  grooved  on  the  upper  fide  :  they  are  decorated 
with  a  great  number  of  pinnated  leaves  ;  foine  of  thefe 
are  near  three  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
growing  narrower  towards  their  points,  and  gradually 
decreafing  in  length  at  the  extremities  ot  the  branches  ; 
the  middle  rib,  in  each  leaf,  is  ftrong  and  prominent, 
fupporting  it  on  the  under  fide,  the  upper  appearing 
fmooth  and  Alining  ;  the  pithy  part  of  the  leaf  being 
fcrapcd  off,  the  infide  texture  appears  to  be  a  number  of 
longitudinal,  thread-like  filaments  ;  thefe  being  fpun  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  do  hemp,  or  flax,  are  ufed  in 
making  cordage  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  fifhing-nets, 
which  are  efteemed  ftronger  than  thofe  ufually  made 
From  any  other  material  of  the  like  nature. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  lowcrmoft  branch,  for  the  time 
being,  drops  monthly  from  the  tree,  carrying  with  it 
an  exfoliated  circular  lamen  of  the  green  part  of  the 
tree,  from  the  fetting  on  of  the  blanches  to  the  Afh- 
coloured  part,  which  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  the  circumference  of  the  tree  at  that  part ;  this, 
and  the  branch  to  which  it  is  always  fixed,  fall  together. 
When  the  lofs  of  this  lower  branch  happens,  then  the 
green,  conic  fpirc,  which  ifiues  from  among  the  centre 
of  the  uppermoft  branches,  and  rifes  fuperior  to  all,  par¬ 
tially  buifts,  and  thrufts  from  its  fide  a  young  branch, 
which  continues  the  uppermoft,  till  another  of  the  lower 
branches  falls  off" :  then  the  Ip  ire  again  fends  forth 
another  branch  fuperior  in  height  to  the  laft  ;  fo  that 
the  annual  lofs  of  the  branches  below,  is  fupplied  in  this 
furprifing  manner  by  thofe  above. 

That  part  of  the  tree  which  is  of  a  green  colour,  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Afh  coloured  part  no  lefs  in  fubftance  than 
colour,  the  former,  inftead  of  being  extremely  hard  on 
the  outfide,  and  pithy  within,  is  compofed  of  fo  many 
coats,  or  feparate  laminae,  of  a  tough  bark-like  fub¬ 
ftance,  of  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  fo  very 
clofely  wrapped  together,  that  they  jointly  compofe  and 
conftitute  that  green  part  of  the  tree.  As  the  lower- 
moft,  as  well  as  each  other  higher  branch,  when  they 
fucceflively  grow  to  be  old,  is  joined  by  the  broad 
locket  of  its  footftalk,  to  this  outer  coat,  lamen,  or 
folding,  it  is  oblervable,  that  fome  time  before  the 
lowermoft  branch  is  entirely  withered,  this  green  circular 
coat,  which  to  the  eye  appeared  fome  days  before  to  be 
a  folid  part  of  the  tree,  flits  open  lengthways,  from  the 
letting  on  of  the  branches  to  the  Afh-coloured  part  be¬ 
neath,  being  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  tree  in  the  breadth,  and  peeling  off",  it 
falls  with  the  branch,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  many 
ftrong  cartilages,  leaving  the  next  fucceeding  coat  to  ap¬ 
pear  for  a  time  as  a  conftituent  part  of  the  tree,  till  a 
fucceeding  withered  branch  carries  this  off"  likewife. 
The  feveral  exfoliations  of  the  green  part  of  this  {late¬ 
ly  tree  are  equal  in  number  to  the  branches.  The  firft, 
fecond,  third,  and  fomefeimes  the  fourth  of  thefe  laminae 
are  green  on  the  outfide,  and  perfectly  white  within  : 
all  the  remaining  inner  coats,  or  foldings,  are  of  a 
bright  lemon  colour  without,  and  white  within.  When 
thefe  very  tough  hulky  exfoliations  are  taken  off,  what  is 
called  the  Cabbage,  lies  in  many  thin,  fnow-white,  brit¬ 
tle  flakes,  in  tafte  it  refembles  the  flavour  of  an  almond, 
but  fweeter  :  it  is  fo  full  of  oil,  that  a  curious  obferver 
may  fee  feveral  very  finall  cells  abounding  with  it.  Thefe 
flakes  are  called,  from  fome  fimilarity  in  the  tafte  when 
boiled,  Cabbage;  it  eats  agreeably  fweet. 

What  is  called  the  Cabbage-flower  grows  from  that 
part  of  the  tree  where  the  Afh-coloured  trunk  joins 
the  green  part  already  deferibed.  Its  firft  appearance  is 
a  green  hufky  fpat'na,  growing  to  above  twenty  inches 
long,  and  about  four  abroad  ;  the  infide  is  full  of  white, 
firing)'  filaments,  with  alternate,  protuberant  knobs,  the 
lmalleft  of  thefe  refemble  a  fringe  of  coarfe,  white 
thread  knotted  :  thefe  are  very  numerous,  and  take  their 
rife  from  larger  foot-ftalks  ;  and  thefe  footftalks  likewife 
are  all  united  to  different  parts  of  the  large  parent  ftalk. 
If  this  hulky  fpatha  is  opened,  while  young,  a  farina¬ 
ceous,  yellow  feed,  refembling  fine  1'aw-duftj  is  very 
plentifully  difperfed  among  thefe  ftringy  filaments,  thefe 
filaments  being  cleared  from  the  duft,  are  pickled  and 
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efteemed  among  the  beft  pickles  in  Europe.  But  if  this 
’  fpatha  is  fuffered  to  continue  on  the  tree  till  it  grows 
large,  and  burfts  ;  the  inclofed  part,  which  whilft  young 
and  tender,  was  fit  for  pickling,  will  by  that  time  have 
acquired  an  additional  hardnefs,  become  foon  after  lig¬ 
neous,  grow  bulhy,  confifting  of  very  fmall  leaves,  and 
in  time  produce  a  great  number  of  fmall,  oval,  thin- 
fhelled  nuts,  of  the  fize  of  unhufked  coffee-berries. 
Thefe,  being  planted,  produce  young  Cabbage-trees. 

Culture  of  the  Cabbage-tree. 

Thefe  plants  may  eafily  be  produced  from  the  nuts^ 
before  mentioned,  provided  they  are  frefh.  Sow  them 
in  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  plunge  them  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  which  fhould  be 
kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of  heat,  and  the  earth 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water.  When  the  plants  ars 
come  up  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pof, 
filled  with  the  fame  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
again.  The  earth  fhould  be  prepared  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  ;  half  light,  frefh  earth  from  a  pafture  ground,  and 
half  fea  land  and  rotten  dung,  or  tanner’s  bark,  in  equal 
proportion  ;  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  mixed,  and  laid 
in  h  heap  at  leaft  four  months  before  it  is  ufed.  It 
fhould  often  be  turned  over,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds,  and  tofweeten  the  earth. 

Be  careful  to  water  the  plants  and  to  let  them  have 
frefh  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and 
the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Whenever  thefe  plants  are  removed,  which  fhould 
be  'done  at  leaft  once  a  year,  you  muft  be  very- 
careful  not  to  injure  their  roots,  which  is  very  hurtful 
to  them.  They  Ihould  always  be  kept  in  the  bark-bed 
of  the  ftove,  otherwife  they  will  not  make  tiny  great 
progrefs  in  England.  When  they  do  thrive,  in  about 
twenty  years,  they  grow  too  tall  for  any  ftoves  which 
are  at  prefent  built  here,  and  there  is  very  little  hope  of 
ever  feeing  them  produce  their  fruit  in  our  climate,  but 
the  great  beauty  of  their  waving  foliage,  renders  them 
well  worthy  our  care. 

CABBAGING,  a  term  ufed  for  feveral  plants, 
whofe  leaves  turn  in,  and  become  hard  like  a  Cab¬ 
bage. 

CABINET,  in  gardening  a  fmall  building  in  man¬ 
ner  of  a  fummer  houfe ;  it  is  open  on  all  lides,  and 
forms  an  agreeable  place  of  retirement  for  taking  the 
frefh  air  under  cover. 

CACTUS,  Melon  Thijlle.  See  the  article  Melon 
Thistle. 

CALABASH-TREE,  Crefcentla.  Of  this  tree 
there  are  two  different  fpecies.  i.  Calabafh-tree  with 
oblong  narrow  leaves,  and  a  large  oval  fruit.  2.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Calubafh-tree,  whofe  fruit  hath  a  tender  fhell. 

The  fiift  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  in  all 
the  Leeward  Iflands  :  this  hath  a  thick  trunk,  covered 
with  a  whitilhbark,  which  rifes  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
feet  high,  with  feveral  knots  upon  the  ftem,  dividing  at 
the  top  into  many  branches,  which  fpread  and  form  a  re¬ 
gular  head.  Thefe  are  furnifhed  with  leaves  which 
come  out  irregularly,  and  are  about  fix  inches  Iona, 
oval,  and  acuminated  ;  of  a  livid  green  colour,  with 
very  Ihort  foot-ftalks. 

The  flowers  ate  produced  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches. 
Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  fruit  is  a  large 
fhell,  either  fpherical,  oval,  or bottle-lhaped,  and  in— 
clofes  a  number  of  flat  cordated  feeds. 

Thefe  Ihells  are  large  enough  to  contain  three  pints 
or  two  quarts  of  liquid  ;  they  are  often  ufed  for  drink¬ 
ing  cups,  and  other  pui-pofes. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  Calaballi,  is  found  in  Cam- 
peachy,  which  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  former,  and 
the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  are  confiderably  lefs. 

Culture  of  the  Calabash-tree. 

Thefe  trees  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  of 
our  climate,  confcquently  they  require  the  help  of  the 
ftove.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which, 
when  fully  ripe,  fliould  be  brought  over  in  the  fruit. 
The  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  the  fpring  on  a  good  hot-bed, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be 
each  fet  into  a  fmall  halfpenny  p6t,  and  plunged  into  a 
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hot-bcd  of  tanners  bark,  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  frefh  root  •,  keep  them  in  the  tan-bed  of 
the  ftove,  and  give  them  but  little  water  in  winter.  In 
fummer  they  will  require  to  be  gently  watered  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
leafon,  and  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted 
to  them.  Thefe  plants  may  alio  be  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

CALF’S-SNOUT,  a  fpecies  of  Antirahinum ,  a  genus 
of  plants,  clafled  by  Linnaeus  among  the  didynamia  an- 
giofpermia ;  it  comprehends  the  Calf’s-Snout,  ftriclly  fo 
called,  or  Snap-Dragon,  the  Baftard-Afarum,  and  the 
Toad- flax. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  twenty-eight  fpecies,  too 
many  for  a  particular  defeription  here  ;  we  fhall  therefore 
coniider  them  in  general  as  divided  into  the  Calf’s-Snout, 
or  Snap-Dragon,  Baftard-Afarum,  and  Toad-flax. 

Culture  of  the  Calf’s-Snout. 

Moft  forts  of  the  Calf’s-Snout,  or  Snap-Dragon,  are 
very  beautiful  plants,  and  much  efteemed  in  gardens, 
and  are  all  eafilv  propagated  from  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  in  a  dry  foil,  not  too  rich,  in  April  or  May. 

In  July  the  plants  may  be  planted  out  in  large  borders, 
■where  they  will  flower  the  fpring  following  ;  or  they 
may  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  and  they  will  then 
flower  in  the  next  autumn  ;  but  then  they  are  not  fo 
likely  to  ftand  the  winter,  and  if  the  autumn  prove  not 
kindly,  they  will  hardly  produce  a  perfedt  feed. 
They  all  grow  very  well  on  old  walls,  where  they  have 
happened  to  low  themfelves. 

The  forts  of  Baftard-Afarum  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds  fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  which 
is  all  the  culture  they  will  require.  The  feveral  forts 
of  Toad-flax  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring  on  the 
border  of  the  flower-garden,  where  the  plants  are  de- 
figned  to  remain.  When  the  plants  come  up  they 
fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where 
they  grow  too  clofe,  being  all  the  culture  neceflary  for 
them  ;  or  the  feeds  may  be  fown  in  autumn,  upon  a  dry 
border;  and  if  the  plants  will  live  throughout  the 
winter,  they  will  be  larger,  and  flower  earlier  and 
ftronger  than  thofe  that  arife  from  feeds  fown  in  the  fpring. 

CALLA,  Arum.  See  the  article  Arum. 

CALAMINT,  a  fpecies  of  Mint.  See  the  article 
Mint. 

CALAMINTH,  a  fpecies  of  Baum.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Baum. 

CALAMUS  Arornaticus.  See  Acorus. 

CALLICARPA,  Jobrfonia,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnreus  among  the  tetandria  monogynia ,  and 
of  which  there  is  but  one  known  fpecies. 

This  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  of  irregular  growth,  the 
root  penetrates  deep  into  the  earth  ;  the  Item  is  covered 
with  a  brown  bark  ;  the  branches,  which  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  fpread  irregularly,  and  are  of  a  pale  olive- 
colour. 

The  leaves  are  round,  fmall  at  their  bafe,  lightly 
notched  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  they  are 
placed  in  pairs,  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  foft  to  the 
touch,  being  covered  in  a  light  manner  with  a  whitifh, 
woolly  fubftance.  The  flowers  are  placed  in  ciufters, 
round  the  twigs,  at  the  infertions  of  the  leaves.  Their 
colour  is  a  pale  red. 

Culture  of  the  Callicarpa. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  will 
live  with  very  little  trouble  in  our  gardens  ;  it  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  fowing  the  feeds,  which  fhould  be  procured 
from  their  native  places.  They  muft  be  fown  on  a  bed 
of  frefh  earth  in  a  nurfery,  and  weeded  and  watered  till 
they  are  four  or  five  inches  in  height,  at  which  time  they 
may  be  either  planted  out  in  another  bed,  or  removed  at 
once  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They 
may  afterwards  be  encreafed  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings, 
carefully  managed  ;  but  cither  way  we  would  advife  the 
gardener  to  leave  them  to  nature  in  their  form  of  growth, 
for  they  never  appear  more  to  advantage  than  in  their 
wild  fhape. 
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CALTROPS,  Tribulus ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  dccandria  monogynia,  and  of 
which  there  are  four  fpecies  ;  i .  Caltrops,  with  four 
pair  of  lobes  to  each  leaf,  of  which  the  outer  ones  are 
the  largeft.  2.  Caltrops,  with  five  pair  of  ahnoft  equal 
lobes  to  each  leaf.  3.  Caltrops,  with  fix  pair  of  almoft 
equal  lobes  to  each  leaf.  4.  Caltrops,  with  eight  pair 
of  almoft  equal  lobes  to  each  leaf. 

Culture  of  the  Caltrops. 

Thefe  arc  all  annual  plants.  The  firft  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  and  the  fecond  of  Ceylon  ;  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early 
in  the  fpring  :  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
muft  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fepafate  pot,  filled  with 
rich,  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  where  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
with  other  tender  exotic  plants.  The  third  fort  is  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  on  an  open 
bed  of  frefh  light  earth.  In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants 
come  up,  let  them  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  and 
thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe ;  after  w'hich  they 
will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  :  and  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they 
will  come  up  the  fpring  following,  and  maintain  their 
place,  provided  they  are  not  choaked  up  with  weeds. 
The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  warmeft  parts  of 
America,  and  may  be  treated  like  the  firft  and  fecond 
fpecies. 

CALYPTRA,  a  thin  membranaceous'  iovolucrum, 
ufually  of  a  conic  figure,  which  covers  the  part  of  fruc¬ 
tification.  The  capfules  of  moft  of  the  mofl'es  have 
calyptrae. 

CALYX,  among  botanifts  a  general  term,  exprefling 
the  cup  of  flowers,  or  that  part  of  a  plant  which  fur- 
rounds,  inclofes,  or  fupports  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower.  The  cups  of  flowers  are  very  various  in  their 
ftrudture,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  peri- 
anthium  involucrum,  fpatha  and  gluma.  Botanifts 
diftinguifh  two  forts  of  Calices,  one  external,  called  the 
Calyx  of  the  flower  :  by  the  antients  perianthium,  as 
encompafling  the  flower  and  feed  ;  the  other  internal, 
called  the  Calyx  of  the  fruit :  by  the  antients  pericar- 
piutn,  as  being  the  capfule  which  compaffes  the  fruft, 
and  is  itfelf  encompafled  by  the  pctala.  The  external 
Calyx  may  alfo  be  divided  into  two  forts,  one  which 
furrounds  the  flower,  another  which  fuftains  it,  different 
from  the  pedicle;  as  the  latter  fpreads  itfelf  under¬ 
neath  the  flower,  to  give  room  for  the  nutritious  juice  to 
raife  more  freely  ;  the  cavity  of  the  pedicle  enlarged,  is 
reputed  part  of  the  Calyx  both  external  and  internal. 

CAMPANIFORM-FLOWER,  or  CAMPANU- 
LATED-FLOWER,  a  term  for  flowers  refemblinga 
bell  in  fhape,  and  making  the  character  of  Mr.  Tourne- 
fort’s  genera;  he  defines  the  Campaniform  flower  to  be 
compofcd  of  one  leaf,  and  formed  in  the  fhape  of  a  bell, 
but  with  fome  difference  in  the  figure,  which  conftitute 
four  fubordinate  fpecies.  1.  The  Bell-Flower,  fimply 
fo  called,  which  exprefles  no  other  figure  but  what  is 
exprefled  by  that  name.  2.  The  tubular,  narrow  kind, 
which  is  always  confiderably  long.  3.  The  expanded 
kind,  which  opens  very  wide  at  the  extremity,  and  re- 
prefents  in  fome  degree,  a  difh  or  bafon ;  and  4.  The 
globular  Bell  flower,  the  mouth  of  which  is  narrower 
and  fmaller  than  the  belly. 

CAMPANULA,  Bell  Flower,  a  genus  of  plants, 
claffed  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and^ 
of  which  there  are  no  lefs  than  thirty-four  dittindt  fpecies, 
too  great  a  number  for  a  particular  defeription  in  this 
work;  many  of  them,  indeed,  grow  wild  in  our  fields, 
and,  therefore,  are  not  worthy  of  it,  being  never  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens.  Thofe  which  demand  moft  the 
attention  of  the  curious,  arc  the  violet-coleurcd  African 
Campanula,  and  the  Canary  Bell- Flower. 

Violet  coloured  African  Campanula. 

This  plant  derives  its  Englifh  name  from  the  colour 
of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  blue  purple.  Lin¬ 
naeus  calls  it  Campanula  with  rough,  indented,  fpear- 
pointed  leaves,  with  very  long  footftalks  to  the  flowers, 
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Sand  {lender  Teed  veffels.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  is  an  annual  fibrous  rooted  plant;  the  ftalk  is  round, 
a  little  hairy,  tolerably  firm,  purplifh  near  the  ground, 
and  of  a  paler  green  upwards.  The  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  fharp-pointed,  indented  at  the  edges,  cf  a  lively 
green,  and  without  footftalks;  from  thefe  rife  numerous 
branches,  from  the  bofoms  of  whofe  leaves  again  rife 
others;  which  gives  the  plant  a  moil  beautiful  bufhy 
appearance.  The  leffer  branches  terminate  in  long 
(lender  naked  twigs,  which  ferve  as  foot- (talks  to  the 
flowers;  and  fome  rife  of  an  equal  length  with  the  others, 
from  the  upper  leaves  on  the  main  ftalks.  At  the  fum- 
mit  of  each  Hands  one  flower,  very  confpicuous  in  fize, 
fhape,  and  colour.  It  is  fo  large,  that  the  tender  foot- 
ftalk  ufually  bends  with  it,  and  of  a  bell-like  form;  its 
colour,  as  above-mentioned,  is  that  of  the  V7iolet. 

Culture  of  this  Campanula. 

This  elegant  plant,  in  its  natural  climate,  grows  in 
a  loofe,  but  rich  foil,  and  fuch  we  mull  give  it  here. 
It  is  raifed  from  feeds,  which  fhould  always,  if  poffible, 
be  obtained  from  their  native  place,  being  much  better 
than  thofe  ripened  here. 

Mix  a  compofl  for  them  of  equal  parts  of  light  earth 
from  a  dry  pafture,  and  mud  from  a  pond,  with  a  very 
fmall  admixture  of  fand;  one  bufhel  of  this  to  fix  of 
the  others  is  fufficient.  Early  in  fpring  let  a  heap  of 
this  mixed  foil  be  prepared;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  hot¬ 
bed  raifed  for  the  feeds,  and  covered  well  with  good 
garden  mould.  In  this  let  them  be  fown,  and  covered 
only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  When  the  plants  have 
acquired  a  little  ftrength,  remove  them  into  another  hot¬ 
bed,  water  and  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  root; 
let  them  remain  in  this  till  large  enough  to  be  tranf- 
planted  into  pots.  For  each  plant  there  muff  be  a  fe- 
parate  pot  of  a  middling  fize;  lay  fome  Hones  in  the 
bottom  to  fecure  the  opening  from  being  clogged  up, 
and  then  let  it  be  half  filled  with  the  compofl. 

Raife  the  plant  with  as  much  of  the  earth  as  can  be 
kept  about  it.  Set  it  upright  in  the  pot,  and  place 
more  of  the  compofl  round  it;  raife  the  earth  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  then  give  the  plant  a 
gentle  watering.  Set  the  pot  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark 
bed,  fhade  and  water  it  at  times  till  rooted ;  when  they 
are  thus  well  rooted,  the  air  muft  be  admitted  to  them 
by  degrees,  by  lifting  up  the  glaffes  of  the  frame  with 
a  notched  flick  during  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  after  this  has 
been  done  for  a  week,  they  fhould  be  fet  out  in  the 
middle  of  a  hot  day  among  the  green-houfe  plants,  at 
night  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  fet  out  again 
the  next  day.  Thus  they  will  be  hardened  thoroughly, 
and  foon  after  they  will  bud  for  flowering.  Now  water 
them  gently  twice  a  day,  and  they  will  produce  their 
firft  flowers  towards  autumn.  Thefe,  when  they  fade, 
muft  be  carefully  taken  off",  otherwife  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  more  good  flowers,  but  by  taking  them  off  as 
they  decay,  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  for  more  than  two 
months.  If  the  weather  becomes  cold  early,  remove 
them  into  the  green-houfe,  and,  if  need  require  it,  into 
the  ftove,  where  they  will  continue  flowering  till  the 
middle  of  November. 

Canary  Bell  Flower ,  or  Campanula. 

Linnaeus,  as  a  diftindtion  of  the  fpecies,  calls  this 
beautiful  plant,  Campanula  with  fpear- pointed,  and 
dentated  leaves,  placed  oppofite  on  footftalks,  and  with 
five  cells  in  the  feed-veffels. 

The  root  is  tuberous  and  hung  about  with  fibres; 
the  ftalk  is  round,  upright,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix 
or  feven  feet;  it  is  purplifh  at  the  bottom,  and  of  a  pale 
green  upwards.  The  leaves  rife  two,  and  fometimes 
three  at  a  joint;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  greyifn  green, 
are  diftant  from  each  other,  and  from  their  bofoms  ge¬ 
nerally  fhoot  up  fome  young  ftalks,  which  give  a  very 
elegant  tufted  appearance  to  that  part  of  the  plant  where 
they  are  fituated.  They  have  long,  flendcr,  and  reddifh 
foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  the  fhape  of  a  fpear-point,  with 
two  beards  at  the  bottom,  and  ferrated  at  the  edges* 

The  flowers  are  large  and  elegant,  their  colour  is  a 
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bright  flaming  yellow,  tinged  with  reJ  ;  they  hang 
drooping,  and  are  of  the  perfect  bell-fhape. 

Culture  of  this  Campanula. 

The  beft  method  of  propagating  this  plant  is  by  part¬ 
ing  the  roots,  which  may  always  be  had,  as  there  are 
few  gardens  without  it.  When  the  ftalks  which  flow¬ 
ered  are  decayed,  the  period  of  reft  for  the  roots,  they 
may  then  be  parted  without  danger.  This  fhould  be 
done  with  a  careful  hand,  and  the  principal  root  very 
lightly  touched. 

Have  the  following  compofl;  ready:  take  two  bufhels 
of  upland  pafture  ground,  one  bufhel  of  wood-earth, 
and  half  a  bufhel  of  fand;  mix  all  thefe  well  together, 
and  let  them  be  expofed  to  the  air  from  November  to 
Midfummer. 

Fill  as  many  pots  with  this  compofl:  as  there  are  roots 
for  planting,  and  place  each  root  carefully  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  pot.  Cover  it  two  inches  with  the  fame  foil, 
and  give  them  a  gentle  watering ;  fet  the  pots  in  a  warm 
fhady  place,  and  once  in  four  days  fprinkle  the  mould 
lightly  till  they  begin  to  fhoot;  when  they  area  few 
inches  high,  let  the  waterings  be  larger  and  more  fre¬ 
quent.  In  the  beginning  of  September  they  muft  be 
fet  among  the  exotics  ;  and  at  the  approach  of  cold 
nights  removed  into  the  green-houfe.  Thus  they  will 
flourifh  perfetftly  well,  and  beginning  to  flower  about 
November,  will  continue  through  the  whole  winter.  In 
March  the  flowering  l'eafon  will  be  over,  and  the  ftalks 
will  foon  after  begin  to  decay;  but  they  rife  again  in  all 
their  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  flower  as 
in  the  preceding  feafon. 

CAMPH1RE  TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Bay  Tree. 
See  the  article  Bay  Trek. 

CAMPION,  a  fpecies  of  a  genus  of  plants  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Lychnis,  See  the  article 
Lychnis. 

Wild  CAMPION,  Agrofema ,  commonly  called  wild 
Lychnis,  a  genus  of  plants  claffed  by  Linnaeus  among 
the  decandria  pentangynia ,  and  of  which  there  are  four 
fpecies.  i.  Hairy  Campion,  with  cups  equalling  the 
Corolla,  and  entire  naked  petals.  2.  Smooth  Campion, 
with  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  coronated  petals. 
3.  Hairy  Campion,  with  oval,  jagged  leaves,  and  en¬ 
tire  coronated  petals.  4.  Hairy  Campion,  with  emar- 
ginated  petals. 

Culture  of  the  Campion. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  wild  in  our  corn-fields,  and 
is  never  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  fecond  is  a  native 
of  Sicily,  and  is  propagated  here  only  for  the  fake  of 
variety.  They  are  both  annual  plants.  The  third  fpe¬ 
cies  is  a  biennial  plant,  it  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  or  by  parting  of  the  roots. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it,  Angle,  and  double,  the  latter 
never  produces  feed,  it  is  therefore  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  roots  in  autumn,  which  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  border  of  frefh  undunged  earth,  at  the  diftance  of 
half  a  foot  from  each  other.  Let  them  be  watered  from 
time  to  time  till  they  have  t? ken  root,  and  in  fpring 
tranfplant  them  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden. 
The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  is 
propagated  by  feed,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a  moifl; 
foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

CANDY  TUFT,  Iberis,  or  Sciatica  crefs,  a  genus 
of  plants  claffed  by  Linnaeus  among  the  tetradynamia 
ftliculofa ,  and  of  which  there  are  nine  fpecies.  1.  Shrubby 
Candy  Tuft,  with  entire  wedge-fhaped,  blunt  leaves, 
commonly  called  Tree  Candy  Tuft.  2.  Shrubby  Candy 
Tuft  with  narrow,  acute,  entire  leaves,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  perennial  Candy  Tuft.  3.  Shrubby  Candy  Tuft, 
with  leaves  indented  at  the  top.  4.  Candy  Tuft,  with 
roundifb  crenated  leaves.  5.  Candy  Tuft,  with  fpear- 
fhaped,  pointed  leaves,  the  under  ones  fawed,  and  the 
upper  entire,  commonly  called  Candy  Tuft.  6.  Candy 
Tuft,  with  Ipear-fhaped,  undivided  leaves,  and  hemif- 
pheric  carvmbuffes.  7.  Candy  Tuft,  with  acute,  fpear- 
fhaped,  indented  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  bun¬ 
ches.  8.  Candy  Tuft,  with  narrow  leaves,  dilated  and 
fawed  at  their  top.  9.  Candy  Tuft,  with  finuated 
leaves,  and  a  Angle  naked  ftalk,  called  Rock  Crefs. 

Culture 
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Culture  of  the  Candy  Tuft, 

The  three  firft  fpecies  are  fhrubby  plants ;  the  firft  is 
a  native  of  Sicily  and  Perfia,  and  very  feldom  produces 
feeds  in  this  country,  but  flowers  all  the  winter;  it  is 
therefore  propagated  by  cuttings  only,  which  fliould  be 
planted  during  fome  of  the  (ummer  months,  (haded 
from  the  fun,  and  duly  watered  ;  in  about  two  months 
after,  they  will  be  rooted,  and  then  they  may  be  planted 
in  pots,  or  in  the  borders  where  they  are  defigned  to 
(land.  This  fort  being  fomewhat  tender  is  generally 
preferved  in  green-houies  in  the  winter,  but  in  mode¬ 
rate  weather  it  will  bear  the  open  air,  if  planted  in  a 
warm  iltuation,  and  a  dry  foil,  and  covered  in  very  hard 
frolts  with  mats,  reeds,  draw,  or  peas-haulm.  There 
is  a  variety  of  thefe  with  variegated  leaves,  preferved  in 
fome  curious  gardens  ;  but  this  not  being  lb  hardy  as  the 
plain  fort,  mult  be  treated«jnore  tenderly  in  winter. 
The  fecond  fpecies  is  native  of  Crete,  and  continues 
green  all  the  year,  and  the  flowers  are  of  as  long  dura¬ 
tion  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort;  it  rarely  produces  feeds  in 
England,  and  is  propagated  by  flips,  which  in  fummer 
eafily  take  root ;  and  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
manner  diredled  for  the  firfl  fort.  The  third  fpecies  is 
a  native  of  Gibraltar  in  Spain,  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  like  the  fecond  fort.  The  fourth  grows  naturally 
on  the  Alps,  and  is  a  perennial  plant,  propagated  by 
feeds  which  Ihould  be  fown  on  a  fhady  border  in  autumn, 
and  when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  removed, 
they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  fhady  border,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  They  will  require  no  other 
culture  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The  reft  are 
all  annual  plants.  The  feeds  of  the  fifth  were  former¬ 
ly  fown  to  make  edgings  for  borders  in  the  pleafure  gar¬ 
den  :  for  this  fort  there  are  two  different  varieties,  one 
with  red,  the  other  with  white  flowers.  As  thefe  plants 
will  not  bear  tranfplanting,  the  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in 
thin  patches,  and  when  the  plants  are  grown  pretty 
ftorng,  they  fliould  be  fo  thinned  as  to  leave  no  more 
than  fix  or  eight  in  a  patch  to  flower;  they  will  require 
no  other  culture  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The 
fixth  fort  is  a  native  of  Crete  ;  the  feventh  of  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  thefe  require  the  fame  treatment  with  the  fifth  : 
the  eighth  is  preferved  in  botanic  gardens,  only  for  the 
hike  of  variety,  and  may  be  propagated  as  has  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  fifth  fpecies:  the  ninth  grows  naturally 
on  fandy  and  rocky  places  in  feveral  parts  of  England, 
and  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 

Indian  Floiucring  CANE,  a  genus  cf  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  menemdria  monogy- 
nia ,  and  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Common 
broad-leaved,  Flowering  Cane.  2.  Indian  Flowering 
Cane,  with  a  pale  red  flower.  3.  Indian  Cane,  with 
glancous  leaves,  and  a  very  large  flower.  The  firft  fpe¬ 
cies  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  :  it  has  a  thick, 
flefhy,  tuberous  root,  divided  into  many  irregular  knobs. 
It  fends  out  a  number  of  irregular  leaves  without  any 
order,  they  are  near  a  foot  long  and  five  inches  broad  in 
the  middle,  leffening  gradually  at  both  ends  and  termin¬ 
ating  in  a  point.  The  (talks  are  herbaceous,  rifing  four 
feet  in  height,  and  are  encompafled  by  the  broad  leafy 
footftalks  of  the  leaves  ;  at  the  upper  part  of  the  (talk, 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes,  each  being  at 
firft  covered  by  a  leafy  hood,  which  afterward  Hands  be¬ 
low  the  flower,  and  turns  to  a  brown  colour.  The 
flower  is  encompafled  by  a  three  leaved  empalement, 
which  fits  upon  a  fmall,  roundifh,  rough  germen, 
which  after  the  flower  is  fallen,  fwells  to  a  large  fruit  or 
capfule,  oblong,  rough,  and  is  crowned  by  the  three 
leaved  empalement  of  the  flower  which  remains.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  capfule  opens  lengthways  into  three 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  round,  hard,  black,  fhining 
feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and 
fome  of  the  other  northern  provinces  of  America.  The 
leaves  of  this  fort  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  terminate  in  (harper  points.  The  ftalks  grow  taller 
and  the  leg  merits  ot  the  flower  are  much  narrower  ;  the 
colour  is  a  pale  icd,  which  makes  no  great  appearance. 
The  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  cf  New  Spain.  The 
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roots  of  this  are  much  larger  than  either  of  the  former 
forts.  The  ftalks  rife  to  the  height  of  (even  or  eight 
feet ;  the  leaves  are  near  two  feet  long,  narrow,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  fea  green  colour  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  la ret 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  are  produced  in  fhort,  thick 
fpikes  at  the  extremity  ;  the  feed-veflels  are  larger  and 
much  longer  than  thole  of  the  other  fort:-,  but  contain 
fewer  feeds,  which  are  very  large. 

Culture  of  the  Indian  Flowering  Cane. 

All  the  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhouIJ 
be  fown  in  the  (pring  on  a  hot-bed.  When  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  tranfplant  them,  each  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of 
tanner’s  bark  ;  (hade  them  till  they  have  taken  root  af¬ 
ter  which  the  air  fbould  be  freely  admitted  to  them,  in 
warm  weather. .  As  thefe  plants  will  make  great  pro- 
grels  in  their  growth,  they  muft  be  (hiked  into  larger 
pots,  and  part  of  them  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again, 
in  June  the  others  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  warm  fitu- 
ation,  among  the  exotics.  Thofe  which  are  placed  in 
the  hot-bed,  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower  in  the 
(love  the  following  winter;  but  thofe  in  the  open  air, 
will  not  flower  till  the  next  lummer.  Thefe  may  re¬ 
main  abroad  till  the  beginning  of  October,  when  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  (love. 

The  fecond  fort  which  is  much  hardier  than  the  firft 
and  third,  fliould  have  a  different  treatment.  Thxr 
young  plants  cf  this  muft  be  earlier  inured  to  the  open 
air,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  froft  begins,  then 
they  fliould  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe.  Give  them  but 
little  water  in  winter ;  in  the  beginning  of  May  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots,  and  plant  them  in  a  warm  fouth 
border,  in  a  dry  foil,  where  they  will  thrive  and  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  annually. 

iSag^r-CANE,  Saccharum.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies  of  this  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  both  Indies, 
and  propagated  in  our  gardens  as  a  curioffty,  but  be¬ 
ing  too  tender  to  thrive  here  unlefs  it  is  preferved  in  a. 
warm  (love,  it  cannot  be  brought  to  any  perfection. 

Culture  of  the  Sugar-Cane. 

It  is  propagated  here  by  (lips  taken  from  the  fides  of  the 
older  plants  ;.  thofe  which  are  taken  from  near  the  root, 
and  have  fibres  to  them,  will  mod  certainly  grow,  fo 
that  when  the  (hoots  are  produced  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  ground,  the  earth  fliould  be  raifed  about  them,  that 
they  may  put  out  fibres  before  they  are  feparated  from 
the  mother  plant.  Thefe  flips  fliould  be  planted  in  fe¬ 
parate  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed  of 
tanner’s  bark.  Thefe  plants  muft  always  be  kept  in 
the  tan-bed  of  the  ftovc,  and  as  their  roots  increafe  ir» 
flze,  the  plants  fliould  from  time  to  time  be  (hiked  into 
larger  pots  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  caution,  for  if 
they  are  over-potted,  they  will  not  thrive;  they  muft 
be  watered  frequently  in  warm  weather,  but  it  muft 
not  be  given  them  in  too  great  plenty,  and  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  a  very  fmall  quantity  will  fufScc. 

As  the  leaves  of  the  plants  decay,  they  fliould  be 
cleared  from  about  the  ftalks,  for  if  thefe  are  left  to  dry 
upon  them,  it  will  greatly  retard  their  growth.  The 
ftove  in  which  thefe  plants  are  placed,  fhould  be  kept  in 
the  fame  temperature  of  heat  as  for  the  Pine-apple,  and 
in  hot  weather  the  air  fliould  be  admitted  to  them  freely, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive. 

D/r/wi-CANE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Arum.  See  the 
article  Arum. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  America,  it  abounds  with 
an  acrid  juice,  fo  that  if  a  leaf  or  part  of  the  ftalk  is 
broke,  and  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it  occafioni 
a  very  painful  fenfation. 

Culture  cf  the  Dumb-Cane. 

It  is  propagated  by  cutting  oft*  the  ftalks  into  lengths 
of  three  or  four  joints,  which  muft  be  laid  to  dry  fix 
weeks  or  two  months,  that  the  wounded  part  may  have 
time  to  heal  before  they  are  planted,  otherwife  they  will 
!  rot.  Fill  fome  fmall  pots  with  light  fandy  earth,  and 
plant  one  cutting  in  each  pot,  then  plunge  them  into  a 
1  moderate  hot-bed  of  tan  ;  be  careful  that  they  have 
little  water  till  they  have  taken  root.  Some  of  them 
may  be  placed  in  a  dry  ftovc,  and  others  plunged  into 
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the  tan-bed,  in  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  will  make 
the  greateft  progrefs,  and  produce  more  flowers  than  the 
others. 

BAMBOO-CANE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Reed.  See 
Reed. 

Fljhing-rod  CANE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Reed.  See  the 
article  Reed. 

CANTERBURY-BELL,  a  fpecies  of  the  Campa¬ 
nula.  See  the  article  Campanula. 

CAPER-BEAN.  See  Bean-caper. 

CAPER-BUSH,  Caparis ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
there  are  ten  fpecies.  i.  Prickly  Caper,  i.  Smooth 
Caper,  with  oval  leaves,  which  remain  all  the  year. 
3.  Smooth  Caper,  with  oval  oblong  leaves,  growing  in 
clutters,  which  continue  through  the  year.  4.  Caper, 
with  oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  continue  through 
the  year,  and  a  trec-like  ftalk.  5.  Caper,  with  fpear- 
fhaped,  veined  leaves,  which  continue  through  the 
year,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches.  6.  Caper,  with 
oval  leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  continue  through  the 
year,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches.  7.  Caper,  with 
oblong  oval  leases,  placed  alternate  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
which  continue  through  the  year,  and  flowers  growing 
fingly  from  fldes  of  the  branches.  8.  Caper,  with 
pointed  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  growing  in  clutters,  which 
continue  through  the  year,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  9. 
Caper,  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  alternate,  on 
very  long  foot-ftalks,  and  flowers  growing  in  clutters. 
10.  Caper,  with  nervous  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which 
continue  through  the  year,  and  three  flowers  upon  each 
foot-ftalk. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Caper,  whofe  full  grown 
flower-bud  is  pickled,  and  brought  to  England  annually 
from  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.  T  his  is  a  low 
fhrub,  which  generally  grows  out  of  the  joints  of  old 
walls,  the  fifl'ures  of  rocks,  and  amongft  rubbifh,  in 
inoft  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe  :  it  hath  woody  ftalks, 
which  fend  out  many  lateral,  flender  branches  ;  under 
each  of  thefe  are  placed  two  fhort,  crooked  fpines,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  the  branches  come  out  the  foot-ftalk  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  Angle,  fhort,  and  fuftain  around, 
fmooth,  entire  leaf ;  at  the  intermediate  joints  between 
the  branches,  come  outfthe  flowers  upon  long  foot-ftalks  ; 
before  thefe  expand,  the  bud,  with  the  empalement,  is 
gathered  for  pickling  ;  but  thofe  which  are  left  expand, 
in  form  of  a  Angle  Rofe,  having  five  large  white  petals, 
v/hich  are  roundifh  and  concave ;  in  the  middle  are 
placed  a  great  number  of  long  ftamina,  furrounding  a 
ttyle  which  rifes  above  them,  and  is  crowned  with  an 
oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  capfule,  filled 
with  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

This  fort  is  cultivated  upon  old  walls  about  Toulon, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy  ;  and  Mr.  Ray  obferved  it 
growing  naturally  on  the  walls  and  ruins  at  Rome, 
Sienna,  and  Florence. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  weaker  ftalks  than  the  firft, 
which  are  fmooth,  having  no  fpines  on  them  ;  the  leaves 
are  oval,  fmooth,  in  their  natural  place  of  growth,  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  year ;  but  in  England  the  young 
lhoots  are  generally  killed  in  winter  ;  the  buds  of  thefe 
are  not  efteemed  fo  good  as  the  firft  for  pickling. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts,  are  natives  of 
New  Spain  ;  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth,  of  Ame- 
merica,  and  the  ninth  and  tenth  forts  grow  naturally  at 
Carthagena. 

The  laft  eight  forts  will  not  live  through  the  winter 
in  England,  without  the  affiftance  of  a  ftove.  They 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from 
the  places  where  they  grow  naturally  ;  thefe  muft  be 
fown  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan- 
ners-bark.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear 
in  about  two  months,  give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and 
in  warm  weather  admit  the  air  freely  ;  when  they  are 
large  enough  to  remove,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted, 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the 
hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fliade  them  till  they  have 
taken  frelh  root,  after  which  admit  the  frelh  air  every 
day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  In 
autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftpve,  and 
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plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  where  they  fhould  conftantly 
remain.  Thefe  plants  require  but  little  water,  efpecially 
during  the  winter,  for  the  roots  are  fubjedt  to  rot  with 
wet. 

CAPILLAMENT,  a  term  applied  to  the  firings  or 
threads  about  the  roots  of  plants. 

CAPILLARY-PLAN  TS,  are  fuch  plants  as  have 
no  main  ftem,  but  their  leaves  rife  from  the  root,  upon 
pedicles,  and  produce  their  feeds  on  the  back  of  their 
leaves,  as  the  Fern,  Maiden-hair,  &c. 

CAPITATED-PLANTS,  a  name  given  to  thofe 
plants,  whofe  feeds,  with  their  down,  are  included  in 
a  lcaly  calyx,  or  cup  ;  of  this  fort  are  the  Thiftle,  Ar¬ 
tichoke,  &c. 

CAPITULUM,  a  little  head,  the  fame  with  what 
is  otherwife  called  an  Umbel. 

CAPSICUM,  Guinea  Pepper.  See  the  article  Gui¬ 
nea-pepper. 

CAPSULATED-PLANTS,  fuch  as  produce  their 
feeds  in  capfules. 

CAPSULE,  a  fpecies  of  Pericarpium,  compofed  of 
feveral  dry  elaftic  valves,  which  ufually  burft  open  at  the 
points  ;  this  kind  of  Pericarpium  contains  only  one  cell, 
or  cavity,  fometimes  more.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  is  called 
unilocular,  in  the  fecond,  bilocular,  trilocular,  or  multi- 
locular,  that  is,  containing  one  cell,  two  cells,  three  cells, 
or  many  cells,  according  to  the  number  of  cells  in  it 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  feeds. 

CARAWAY,  Carum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  digynia>  and  of  which 
there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

Culture  of  the  Caraway. 

It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  grows  naturally  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  and  in  molt  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  When  the  plants  are  come 
up,  the  ground  Ihould  be  hoed,  to  deftroy  the  weeds, 
and  the  plants  thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe, 
leaving  them  three  or  four  inches  apart.  The  follow¬ 
ing  fpting  they  muft  be  hoed  twice  more,  which  will 
keep  the  ground  clean  till  the  feeds  are  ripe:  then  the 
ftalks  muft  be  pulled  up,  and  tied  in  bundles,  lettin<>- 
them  upright  to  dry,  then  the  feeds  maybe  threfhedout 
for  ufe. 

CARINA,  or  KEEL.  See  the  article  Papili¬ 
onaceous. 

CARDINAL-FLOWER,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  ten  fpecies.  1.  Cardinal-Flower,  with 
an  eredt  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  andafpikeof 
flowers,  terminating  the  ftalk,  commonly  called  Scarlet 
Cardinal-Flower.  1.  Cardinal-Flower,  with  an  eredt 
ftalk,  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  acute-pointed  leaves 
and  a  fpike  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalk.  3.  Cardi¬ 
nal-Flower,  with  an  eredt  ftalk,  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
crenated  leaves,  and  the-finufes  of  the  empalements  re¬ 
flexed,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Cardinal-Flower.  4. 
Cardinal-Flower,  with  an  eredt  ftalk,  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  fomewhat  indented,  having  foot-ftalks 
and  the  longeft  fpike  of  flowers,  which  are  placed  thinly’ 
5.  Cardinal-Flower,  with  an  erefl  ftalk,  the  lower 
leaves  roundifh  and  crenated  ;  the  upper  fpear-fhaped, 
fawed,  and  a  fpike  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalk.  b\ 
Cardinal-Flower,  with  an  eredt  ftalk,  oval  leaves,  which 
are  fomewhat  fawed,  longer  than  the  foot-ftalk,  and 
fwelling  feed-veflels.  7.  Cardinal-Flower,  with  oval, 
crenated  leaves,  which  are  downy,  and  flowers  growing 
fingly  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalk.  8.  Cardinal-Flower, 
with  fpear-fhaped,  indented  leaves,  very  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  to  the  flowers,  which  proceed  from  the  fides  of 
the  ftalks,  and  a  very  long  tube  to  the  petal.  9.  Car¬ 
dinal-Flower,  with  a  fpreading,  branching  ftalk,  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fomewhat  indented,  and  very 
long  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  10.  Cardinal -Flower, 
with  trailing  ftalks,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  and 
foot-ftalks  proceeding  from  their  fides. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fide  of  rivers 
and  ditches  in  great  part  of  North  America,  but  has 
been  many  years  cultivated  in  the  European  gardens  for 
the  great  beauty  of  its  fcarlet  flowers.  The  root  is 
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cofn pofcd  of  many  white  flefhy  fibres;  the  lower  leaves 
•>re  oblon",  a  little  fawed,  and  ot  a  darx  purplifh  colour 
on  their  upper  fide;  the  Italics  are  ere&,  and  rile  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garnilhed  with  fpear-fhaped 
Jeaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  having  very  mort  ioot- 
ftalks,  and  are  placed  alternately;  the  italic  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  fpike  of  flowers  of  an  exceeding  beautiful 
fcarlet  colour;  thefe  have  a  pretty  long  tube,  which  is  a 
little  incurved,  but  at  the  top  is  cut  longitudinally  into 
five  fegments;  the  three  upper,  which  are  the  fmallclr, 
are  greatly  reflexed  ;  the  three  under,  which  form  the 
lower  lip,  are  larger,  and  fpread  open. 

The  fccond  fort  grows  naturally  at 
this  hath  a  fibrous  root  like  the  fir  ft. 
much  larger,  and  rife  a  foot  higher; 
garni ihed  with  leaves,  which  are  long,  Imooth,  and  en¬ 
tire,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  are  terminated  by  ihort 
fpikes  of  flowers,  which  are  larger  than  thofe  ol  the 
fir  ft  lbrt,  but  are  of  the  fame  beautiful  fcarlet  colour. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  has  been 
long  an  inhabitant  of  the  Engl ifh  gardens;  this  hath  a 
perennial  fibrous  root,  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  oval,  lpcar- 
fiiapcd,  and  a  little  indented  on  their  edges;  the  ftalks 
rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garniftted  with  leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  bottom,  which  are  gradually  Imaller  to  the 
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top,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  1  he  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  they  are  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  and  have  large  empalements,  vvhofe  edges  are 
reflexed.  • 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica;  this  is 
an  annual  plant;  the  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  high,  then  divides 
into  four  or  five  fmaller,  which  grow  eredb.  The  lower 
part  is  garnifhed  with  heart- fliaped  fmooth  leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  final  1  indentures  on  their  borders,  and  ftand  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  upper  flender  ftalks  are  thinly 
garnifhed  with  fmall  purplifh  flowers  to  the  top,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  leed-veflels,  which  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  forefts  about 
Blois  in  France;  this  is  an  annual  plant.  The  fixth 
fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America,  this  is  a  biennial 
plant  in  England,  which  rarely  flowers  the  fame  year  as 
the  plant  comes  up,  but  decays  foon  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  this  is  likewife  a  biennial  plant. 

The  eighth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  moift  places 
on  inoft  of  the  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  alfo  a 
biennial  plant. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  forts  are,  like  the  feventh,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  they  are  annual 
plants. 


Culture  of  the  Cardinal  Flower. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  when 
they  are  ripened  in  England,  fliould  be  fown  in  autumn 
•  n  pots,  and  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame; 
or,  if  the  feeds  come  from  the  country  where  the  plants 
grow  naturally,  they  fliould  be  fown  in  the  fame  way 
as  foon  as  they  arrive,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  fpring,  they  will  lie  a  year  in  the  ground 
before  they  vegetate.  The  pots  in  which  thefe  feeds  are 
fown,  fliould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  at  all  times, 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  but  they  muft  be  fereened 
from  the  froft,  and  very  hard  rain  in  winter.  In  the 
fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  when  they  fliould  have  as 
much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather,  and,  if  the 
fpring  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
water.  As  foon  as  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould 
each  be  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  placed  in 
the  fliade  till  they  have  taken  frelh  root,  after  which  fet 
them  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun,  in  which 
fituation  they  may  remain  till  autumn.  In  hot  dry  wea¬ 
ther  they  fliould  be  conftantly  watered,  and  when  the 
roots  have  filled  the  pots,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into 
larger.  In  autumn  they  muft  be  placed  under  a  com¬ 
mon  frame,  to  ftielter  them  from  hard  froft,  but  when 
the  weather  is  mild  admit  the  open  air.  The  fpring 
following  they  fliould  be  fiiifted  into  other  pots,  and 
placed  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun,  being 
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careful  to  give  them  gentle  waterings  in  dry  weather, 
which  will  caufe  their  ftalks  to  be  ftronger,  and  produce 
larger  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  will  continue  long  in 
beauty  if  they  are  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun;  and 
if  the  autumn  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  ripen  well  in 
England. 

The  fccond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft,  but  the  plants  not  being  fo  hardy, 
require  to  be  placed  in  a  moderate  ftove  in  winter,  and 
in  fummer  they  lhould  be  fet  in  a  deep  frame,  where 
they  may  be  covered  with  glafles  in  bad  weather,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit. 

The  third  fort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firft,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  culture. 

When  the  feeds  of  the  fourth  fpecies  are  permitted  to 
fcatter  on  the  pots  which  ftand  near  them,  and  thofe  arc 
flickered  from  the  froft,  the  plants  will  come  up  plenti¬ 
fully  the  fpring  following;  or,  if  they  are  fown  in  pots 
in  autumn,  and  fheltered  in  the  winter,  the  plants  will 
rife  the  following  fpring,  and  thefe  fliould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  feparate  fmall  pots,  and  placed  under  a 
frame,  where  they  will  flower  in  June  and  July,  and 
their  feeds  will  ripen  in  September,  when  the  plants  will 
decay. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fpecies  fliould  be  lown  in  au¬ 
tumn,  in  pots  filled  with  loamy  earth,  and  placed  under 
a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  and  when  the  plants  come 
up  in  the  fpring,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  either  into 
a  border  of  foft  loamy  earth,  or  into  feparate  pots,  fhad- 
ing  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  afterwards  they 
muft  be  conftantly  watered  in  dry  weather,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  flower  ftrong,  and  produce  good  feeds  an¬ 
nually. 

The  fixth  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould 
be  fown  in  autumn,  in  pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  feventh  fort  may  likewife  be  cultivated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firfl. 

The  feeds  of  the  eighth  fpecies  lhould  be  fown  foot> 
after  it  is  ripe  in  pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove.  In  the  fpring  thefe  pots 
may  be  removed  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  which 
will  foon  bring  up  the  plants ;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed,  /hading 
them  from  the  fun  til]  they  have  taken  new  root ;  them 
they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender 
plants  from  the  fame  country,  giving  them  a  large  fliare 
of  air  in  warm  weather.  In  autumn  the  plants  mull 
be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  of  the  ftove,  where  they 
will  flower  the  following  fummer,  and  produce  ripe 
feeds,  foon  after  which  the  plants  will  decay. 

The  feeds  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  fpecies  muft  be 
fown  in  autumn  in  pots,  and  fheltered  under  a  common 
hot-bed  frame  in  winter;  in  mild  weather  expofe  -them 
to  the  open  air,  and  carefully  /belter  them  from  the 
froft;  and  in  the  fpring  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  foon  bring  up  the 
plants;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  each 
be  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  again  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  /hading  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  frelh  root;  theji  admit  the  air  freely* 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  as  the  plants  grow  ftrong 
they  fliould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  muft  be  removed  in  June,  placing  them  in 
a  Iheltered  fituation,  where  they  will  flower  in  July; 
and  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen 
in  September  ;  but  if  the  feafon  fliould  prove  cold,  it 
will  be  proper  to  remove  one  or  two  plants  into  a  glafs- 
cafe  to  obtain  good  feeds. 

CARNATION,  a  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  confi- 
dered  by  Linnaeus  as  a  fpecies  of  the  Dianthus,  which 
comprehends  the  Clove  Gilli-flower,  or  July-flower, 
and  the  Carnation  Pink*  which  we  fhall  confider  dif- 
tindlly.  T  he  fame  author  has  clafl'ed  them  among  the 
decandria  dygynia ,  and  enumerated  fifteen  fpecies. 

Thefe  flowers  are  either  Angle  or  double,  but  the 
latter  only  are  regarded  by  florifts,  nor  even  thefe  ex¬ 
cept 
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cept  they  have  particular  appearances  to  recommend 
them. 

The  principal  properties  in  a  good  Carnation  are  a? 
follow  :  i.  The  Item  of  the  flower  fhould  be  ftrong  and 
able  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  flower,  without  lop¬ 
ping  down.  2.  The  petals  (or  leaves)  of  the  flower 
fhould  be  large,  broad,  ftiff,  laying  flat,  without  any 
indentures  on  their  edges  ;  arifing  from  the  extremity  to 
the  centre  regularly,  l'o  as  to  form  the  whole  as  nearly 
hemifpherical  as  poflible.  3.  The  pod  fhould  be  cylin¬ 
drical,  neither  too  fhort  nor  too  long,  for  if  it  is  too 
fhort  the  extreme  petals  will  fall  down  and  much  dimi- 
nilh  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  and  if  too  long,  the  flower 
will  be  contracted,  which  is  difagreeable  to  a  curious 
eye:  it  is  alfo  efteemed  a  good  property  if  the  flower 
expands  without  the  pod  burfting,  which  it  is  very  apt 
to  do.  4.  The  colours  fhould  be  bright,  equally  itrip- 
ed,  on  a  pure  white  ground,  for  if  there  is  one  petal 
Angle  coloured,  it  is  called  run,  (in  the  florifts  language) 
and  defpifed. 

The  florifts  clafs  Carnations  into  five  orders;  the  firll: 
they  call  flakes,  thefe  are  of  two  colours  only,  and  the 
ftripes  are  large,  going  quite  through  the  leaves ;  the 
fecond  are  called  bizars,  thefe  have  flowers  ftripcd  or 
variegated  with  three  or  four  different  colours;  the  third 
are  called  piquetees,  thefe  flowers  fhould  always  have  a 
white  ground,  and  are  fpotted  or  pounced  with  different 
colours;  the  fourth  are  called  painted  ladies,  having 
their  petals  of  a  red  or  purplifh  colour,  ftriped  and  are 
white  underneath;  the  fifth  fort  are  called  burfters; 
thefe,  if  managed  properly,  grow  exceeding  large,  and 
make  a  grand  appearance;  a  kind  of  fecondary  pod  a- 
rifes  in  the  middle,  which  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out 
when  the  flower  is  nearly  expanded ;  this  fort  is  not  fo 
much  cultivated  as  formerly,  the  prefent  tafte  being 
chiefly  confined  to  (what  the  florifts  call)  whole-blowing 
Carnations.  Of  each  of  thefe  orders  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  varieties,  and  principally  of  flakes  and  bizars,  which 
are  moft  efteemed.  To  enumerate  the  varieties  of  the 
chief  flowers  in  any  of  thefe  orders,  would  be  almoft 
impoffible,  fince  every  country  produces  new  flowers 
every  year  from  feeds;  fo  that  thofe  flowers,  which  at 
their  firft  blowing  were  greatly  valued,  are,  when  be¬ 
come  common,  little  regarded,  efpecially  if  they  are  de¬ 
fective  in  any  one  property:  therefore  where  flowers  are 
fo  liable  to  mutability,  either  from  the  fancy  of  the 
owner,  or  that  better  kinds  are  yearly  produced  from 
feeds,  (which  it  maybe  remarked  does  not  often  hap¬ 
pen)  they  always  take  place  of  older,  or  worfe  flowers, 
which  are  turned  out  to  make  room  for  them.  Thefe 
flowers  are  dignified  with  the  greateft  titles,  fuch  as 
emperors,  kings,  princes,  dukes,  dutcheffes,  earls, 
counteffes,  barons,  with  gentlemen  and  ladies  out  of 
number,  which  to  enumerate  (if  it  were  poflible)  would 
require  a  folio  volume.  Thefe  flowers  are  propagated 
either  from  feeds  (by  which  new  flowers  are  obtained) 
or  from  layers,  for  the  increafe  of  thofe  forts  which  are 
worthy  of  prefervation.  The  feeds  fhould  be  collected 
from  the  beft  flowers,  and  fown  in  the  fpring  in  large 
pots,  or  boxes,  on  light,  rich  earth,  and  covered  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  the  fame.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fituated  where  they  can  receive  the  morning  fun  only, 
obferving  to  water  them  when  neceffary.  In  about  a 
month  the  plants  will  come  up,  which  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  in  July,  taking,  if  poflible,  the  advantage 
of  moift  weather,  placing  them  about  three  inches  di- 
ftant,  in  beds  of  light,  rich  earth,  and  kept  watered 
and  fhaded  in  funfbine  weather,  till  they  have  got  good 
rooting.  Here  they  may  continue  till  September,  when 
every  other  one  fhould  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into 
other  beds,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  remainder; 
here  they  may  remain  till  flowering,  when  the  goodnefs 
of  them  may  be  determined,  obferving,  if  the  winter 
proves  fevere,  to  cover  them  occafionally  with  mats.  Sic. 
When  they  begin  to  blow,  all  the  Angle  flowers,  and 
thofe  of  one  colour,  fhould  be  pulled  up,  and  none  but 
thofe  which  are  good  fhould  be  referved,  which,  to  in¬ 
creafe,  may  be  layed  down  as  foon  as  poflible,  which 
is  in  June  or  July,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
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fhoots ;  the  method  of  doing  which  may  be  fecn  under 
the  article  Layers. 

Florifts  tranfplant  the  layers,  when  they  have  got 
ftrong  roots,  into  pots,  in  the  fize  of  which  at  firft 
planting  they  differ.  Some  plant  them  in  the  large  pots 
they  are  defigned  to  blow  in;  others  in  fmall  pots, 
which  they  fhift  in  the  fpring  into  larger.  This  laft 
method  appears  the  moft  eligible,  for  if  they  are  in 
fmall  pots  they  ftand  in  lefs  compafs,  and  are  more  eafily 
proteCted  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter;  but  thofe 
who  plant  them  in  large  ones,  fhelter  them  with  pots, 
which  are  open  at  the  top  and  made  for  the  purpofe, 
for  the  cutting  winds  do  them  the  greateft  injury.  In 
thefe  pots  are  generally  placed  two  plants. 

Another  method  of  increafing  this  plant,  is  by  what 
is  called  piping  (among  florifts;)  the  operation  is,  to 
cut  the  fhoots  quite  off  through  a  joint,  and  flicking 
them  in  rich  earth,  under  a  glafs  air  tight:  with  fome 
this  practice  fucceeds  very  well,  but  in  general  it  is  pre¬ 
carious;  however,  the  plants  raifed  this  way  commonly 
fpindle  higher  than  thole  raifed  by  layers. 

When  Carnations  begin  to  fpindle,  they  fhould  beremo- 
ed  and  placed  on  a  ftage  made  for  the  purpofe,  which  gene¬ 
rally  have  cifterns  of  water  round  each  poll;  this  is  ne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  prevent  infedts,  particularly  ear-wigs, 
from  getting  to  the  flowers,  which  if  they  are  fuffered 
to  do,  will  loon  deftroy  them,  there  being  a  fweetnefs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  petals  which  thefe  vermin  are  very 
fond  of. 

The  choice  in  the  fituation  of  the  ftage  is  a  very  ef- 
fential  article  for  the  well  flowering  of  the  plants.  It 
muff  be  defended  from  high  winds,  but  not  fmothered 
by  too  much  fhelter;  for  unlefs  the  air  comes  freely 
among  the  plants,  the  flowers  will  never  be  fine.  The 
ftalks  will  foon  rife  for  flower.  Two  may  be  fuffered 
from  one  root,  but  a  Angle  one  is  better.  There  muft 
be  a  ftick  planted  in  the  pots  for  tying  them  up  as  they 
rife,  and  all  fide  fhoots  muft  be  taken  off  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  When  the  buds  put  forth  for  flowering,  the  inner 
cup  muft  be  opened  in  three  or  four  places',  to  favour 
the  regular  fpreading  of  the  petals;  and  it  muft  be  de¬ 
fended  from  wet,  and  too  much  fun  by  a  glafs  cap, 
covered  occafionally  with  a  piece  of  bays,  after  this  a 
piece  of  paper,  or  card,  cut  round  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  may  be  placed  under  the  petals,  and  the  gardener 
muft  from  day  to  day,  as  they  difclofe  themfelves,  fa¬ 
vour  their  fpreading,  that  they  may  be  fupported  every 
where  by  this  paper  collar,  while  they  hide  it  com- 
pleatly;  and  he  is  afterwards  to  lay  the  feveral  petals 
handfomely  one  upon  another ;  they  will  remain  as  they 
are  placed,  and  make  a  very  regular  appearance. 

While  they  are  in  flower  they  muft  be  carefully- 
watched  to  prevent  deftru<5Hon  from  infedfs,  and  watered 
frequently,  but  moderately,  with  water  from  a  fhallow 
pond,  that  lies  expofed  to  the  fun.  By  this  method 
they  will  flower  perfectly,  and  continue  in  their  beauty 
as  long  as  nature  will  permit;  and  by  faving  feeds  from 
the  fmeft  kinds  that  ripen  them  well  from  time  to  time, 
the  ftock  will  be  encreafed  and  improved  every  feafon. 

- SpaniJJ}  CARNATION.  See  the  article  Barbadoes- 
Floiver-Fencc. 

CAROB-  TREE,  or,  St.  Jain's  Bread ,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  which  there  is  but  one  known  fpecies. 

This  tree  is  very  common  in  Spain,  particularly  in 
Andalufia,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  as  likewife  in  the 
Levant.  In  England  it  is  preferved  as  a  curiofity,  by 
fuch  as  delight  in  exotic  plants.  The  leaves  always  con¬ 
tinue  green,  and  being  different  in  Ihape  from  moft 
other  plants,  afford  an  agreeable  variety  when  inter¬ 
mixed  with  Oranges,  Myrtles,  Sc c.  in  the  green-houfe. 

Culture  of  the  Carob-Tree. 

It  is  propagated  from  feeds,  which,  when  brought 
over  frefh  in  the  pods,  will  grow  very  well;  in  fpring 
they  muft  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed.  In  June  inure  them  to  the  open  air  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  in  July  they  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the 
hot-bed,  and  placed  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  beginning  of  OAober,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  placing  them 

where 
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V,'!iere  they  may  have  free  air  in  mild  weather,  for  being 
hardy  they  only  require  to  be  flickered  from  fevere  frofts. 
When  the  plants  have  remained  in  the  pots  three  or  four 
years,  and  have  got  ftrength,  fonie  of  them  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  planted  into 
the  full  ground  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  will  en¬ 
dure  the  cold  of  our  winters  very  well,  if  the  frofts  are 
not  remarkably  hard,  when  that  happens  care  mull  be 
taken  to  Ihelter  them. 

CARROT,  Daucus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  fentandria  digynia,  and  of  Which 
there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Carrot,  with  prickly  feeds, 
or  the  common  manured  Carrot.  2.  Carrot,  with  nak¬ 
ed  feeds,  or  the  Vifnaga.  3.  Carrot,  with  plain  rays 
to  the  Involucrum,  and  recurved  jags,  or  the  Gingi- 
dium,  or  Shining  Maritime  Carrot. 

Culture  of  the  Carrot. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  are  natives  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  being  of  110  ufe,  are  pre- 
ferved  in  botanic  gardens  only  for  the  fake  of  va- 
riety. 

The  common  manured  Carrot  has  leaves  divided  into  a 
number  of  narrow  fegments,  and  the  root,  which  is 
fleftiy,  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  defeription  here. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feed,  and  delights  in  a 
warm,  light,  fandy  foil,  which  Ihould  be  pretty  deep, 
and  well  worked,  that  the  roots  may  with  greater  eafe 
pierce  into  it ;  for  if  they  meet  with  any  obftrueftion, 
they  are  very  apt  to  grow  forked,  and  flioot  out  lateral 
branches,  efpecially  where  the  ground  is  too  much 
dunked  the  fame  year  that  the  feeds  are  Town  ;  there- 
fore^the  propereft  land  for  Carrots  is  ground  that  has 
been  well  dunged,  and  cropped  at  leaft  a  year  before  ; 
(this  is  in  refpeft  to  kitchen  gardens,)  but  where  the 
foil  is  frefli  and  fit  for  Carrots  dunging  is  not  neceflary. 

Carrots  are  fown  at  different  times  of  the  year,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  fit  for  ufe  at  different  feafons  :  the  firft  feafon 
is  about  Chriftmas,  on  warm  borders.  The  fecond  is 
in  February  or  March,  this  is  defigned  for  the  principal 
crop.  For  a  third  or  autumnal  crop,  June  or  July  is 
the  time;  and  at  the  end  of  Auguft  fome  may  be  fown, 
in  order  to  ftand  the  winter,  by  which  method  early 
Carrots  may  be  produced  in  March  following,  before  the 
fpring  fowing  is  fit  to  draw.  Previous  to  fowing  the 
feeds,  they  fhould  be  well  rubbed  in  the  hands,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  adhering  together,  which  they  are  apt  to  do 
by  forked  hairs  on  their  borders  :  and  at  the  time  of 
fowing  a  calm  day  fhould  be  chofen,  for,  being  very 
light,°  if  the  wind  blew  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to°fow  them  even.  Whenthe  feed  is  fown,  it  fhould  be  trod 
into  the  ground,  and  afterward  raked  fmooth. 

When" the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed 
out  fingly,  at  the  diftance  of  four  inches.  This  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  as  it  not  only  deftroys  the  weeds,  but 
refrelhes  the  plants  which  are  left,  and  adds  greatly  to 
their  growth. 

CASHEW  NUT,  Acajou ,  or  Anacardium^  a  genus 
of  plants  of  which  we  have  but  one  fpecies. 

Culture  of  the  Cashew  Nut-tree. 

This  tree  grows  to  a  confiderable  height  in  its  native 
country  which  is  the  Weft-Indies,  but  in  England  the 
plants  are  with  great  difficulty  preferved  ;  though  by 
their  firftfhoots  from  the  feeds  they  appear  fo  ftrong  and 
vigourous,  as  to  promife  a  much  greater  progrefs,  than 
they  are  feen  to  make  here.  They  are  raifed  eaffly  from 
the  nuts,  which  are  annually  brought  from  America  in 
great  plenty  ;  each  of  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  care  muff  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  having  any  wet  till  the  plants  come  up,  for  they 
frequently  rot  with  moifture.  They  fhould  always  be 
fet  in  the  pots  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  they  feldom 
live  after  having  been  tranfplanted.  If  the  nuts  are 
frefli,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  month  after 
planting;  and,  in  two  months  more,  the  plants  will  be 
four  or  five  inches  high,  with  large  leaves  ;  but  they  fel¬ 
dom  advance  much  farther  the  fame  year. 

The  plants  muff  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  ftove,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England,  in  the 
wariucft  fcafpn  of  the  year,  nor  will  they  thrive  in  a 
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common  green-houfe.  As  thefe  plants  abound  with  a 
milky  acrid  juice,  they  fhould  have  but  little  water,  even 
in  fummer  ;  and  if  they  are  watered  fparingly  in  winter, 
once  a  month,  it  will  be  fufficient.  The  pulpy  fruit, 
to  whofe  apex  this  nut  grows  is  as  large  as  an  Orange, 
and  is  full  of  an  acid  juice.  The  nut  is  of  the  fize  and 
fhape  of  a  hare’s  kidney,  but  is  much  larger  at  the  end 
which  is  next  the  fruit,  than  at  the  other.  The  fhell 
contains  an  inflammable  oil,  which  has  been  very 
troublefome  to  thofe  who  have  incautioufly  put  the  nut 
into  their  mouths  to  break  the  fhell. 

CASSADA,  or  Caffava ,  'Jatrova,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  which  there  are  eight  fpecies.  1.  Caffada  with  hand- 
fhaped  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  and 
fmooth.  2.  Caffada  with  leaves  compofed  of  five 
fmooth  lobes  ending  in  points  which  are  fharply  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  3.  Prickly 
Caflada  with  leaves  having  five  lobes  which  are  fharply 
cut  on  their  edges,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  4.  Prickly 
Caffada  with  leaves  having  three  lobes,  and  an  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk.  5.  Caffada  with  hand-fhaped,  indented, 
prickly  leaves.  6.  Caflada  with  leaves  divided  into 
many  parts,  and  briftly  ftipulae  with  many  point#. 
7.  Caffada  with  angular,  heart-fhaped  leaves.  8.  Caf¬ 
fada  with  leaves  divided  into  five  parts,  the  lobes  where¬ 
of  are  oval  and  entire,  and  branching  briftles  arifing 
from  the  glands. 

All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  firft  fpecies  is  the  common  Caffada,  which 
is  cultivated  for  food.  The  inhabitants  firft  exprefs  the 
juice  out  of  the  root,  as  having  a  poifonous  quality, 
and  then  grind  it  into  flour  of  which  they  make 
cakes  or  puddings,  and  efteem  it  an  wholefome  food. 

Culture  of  the  Cassada. 

The  firft  fort  is  propagated  by  cutting  the  ftalks  into 
lengths  of  feven  or  eight  inches,  which  when  planted 
put  out  roots. 

The  other  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  each  into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefli 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  fliading  them  carefully  till 
they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  admit  frefh  air 
to  them  daily  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ; 
they  require  very  little  water,  for  they  are  foon  deftroyed 
by  wet. 

All  thefe  fpecies,  the  fourth  excepted,  are  perennial 
plants,  fo  do  not  flower  till  the  fecond  or  third  year, 
therefore  they  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  tan-bed 
of  the  ftove,  giving  them  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm 
weather,  but  in  winter  they  mult  be  tenderly  treated. 

With  this  management  the  plants  will  continue  feveral 
years,  produce  their  flowers,  and  frequently  perfect 
their  feeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  an  annual  plant  and  if  the  feeds 
are  fown  early  in  fpring,  and  the  plants  brought  forward, 
they  will  perfe£t  their  feeds  the  fame  year. 

CASSIA,  a  fpecies  of  the  Bay-tree.  See  the  article 
Bay-tree. 

CATALPA,  a  fpecies  of  theBignonia.  Seethe  ar¬ 
ticle  Bignonia. 

Single  CATCHFLY,  a  fpecies  of  Lychnis.  See 
the  article  Lychnis. 

Lobel's  CATCHFLY,  a  fpecies  of  Silene.  See  the 
article  Silene. 

CATERPILLAR  PLANT,  Scorpinust  a  genus 
of  plants  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies.  1,  Cater¬ 
pillar  with  one  flower  upon  a  footftalk,  and  a  pod  co¬ 
vered  with  obtufe  feales  on  every  fide.  2.  Caterpillar 
with  two  flowers  on  each  footftalk,  and  the  outfide  of 
the  pods  armed  with  blunt  fpines.  3.  Caterpillar  with 
footftalks,  having  three  flowers,  and  the  outfide  of  the 
pods  armed  with  Iharp  diftinct  fpines.  4,  Caterpillar 
with  flowers  Handing  upon  a  footftalk,  and  the  outfide 
pf  the  pods  armed  with  Iharp  fpines,  which  grow  in 
clufters.  5.  Caterpillar  with  a  winged  leaf. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  herbaceous  ftalks, 
and  at  each  joint  have  one  fpatule-Ibaped  leaf,  with  a 

long 
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long  foot-ftalk.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  l'uftain  at  the  top 
one  yellow  butterfly-flower;  this  is  fucceeded  by  a 
twifted  thick  pod,  in  fize  and  appearance  refembling  a 
large  Caterpillar,  from  whence  it  had  this  title. 

All  thefe  plants  are  annual,  and  grow  naturally  in 
moft  of  the  warm  countries  in  Europe  ;  but  the  lirlt  fort 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  They 
are  preferved  more  for  their  Angularity  than  for  any 
great  beauty. 

Culture  of  the  Caterpillar-plant. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  the  only  one  worth  cultivating, 
the  pods  being  large  and  more  vifible  than  the  others, 
have  more  the  appearance  of  a  Caterpillar. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon 
a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
mutt  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  fhould  be  thinned, 
fo  as  to  leave  them  about  a  foot  afunder,  for  their 
branches  trail  upon  the  ground  ;  and  if  they  have  not 
room,  they  are  apt  to  overbear  each  other.  Thefe 
plants  feldom  thrive  well,  if  tranfplanted,  therefore  the 
belt  method  is  to  put  three  or  four  good  feeds  in  each 
place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain. 

When  the  pods  are  ripe,  they  fhould  be  gathered,  and 
preferved  in  a  dry  place,  till  the  following  ipring,  to  be 
fown. 

CATKIN,  or  JULUS,  is  a  clufter  of  flowers, 
only  of  one  lex,  affixed  to  an  axis.  Sometimes  there 
are  fcales  on  the  axis,  which  perform  the  office  of  cups  ; 
in  others  the  flowers  are  naked. 

CAULIFEROUS-PLANTS,  are  fuch  plants  as  have 
a  true  ftalk. 

CAULIFLOWER,  a  fpecies  of  the  Cabbage  or 
Braffica. 

Thefe  plants  have  of  late  years  been  fo  far  impro¬ 
ved  in  England,  as  to  exceed  in  goodnefsand  magnitude 
thofe  produced  in  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Cauliflower. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  feeds  : 
they  fhould  always  be  raifed  from  the  beft  that  can  pof-  , 
fibly  be  procured,  for  on  this  their  goodnefs  greatly 
depends. 

In  order  to  have  very  early  Cauliflowers,  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  on,  or  about  the  twenty-firft  day  of 
Auguft,  upon  an  old  Cucumber,  or  Melon-bed,  which 
has  entirely  loft  its  heat  ;  diftribute  them  rather  thinly 
than  otherwife,  and  cover  them  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  fome  fine  fifted  earth.  If  the  weather 
proves  very  hot  and  dry,  the  bed  fhould  be  fhaded 
with  mats,  to  prevent  the  too  quick  drying  of  the  earth, 
and  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  watered  a  little  from 
time  to  time. 

In  about  a  month  after  flowing,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to 
prick  out ;  this  fhould  beonother  fimilarold  Cucumber,  or 
Melon-beds,  covered  with  frefh  mould  ;  or,  if  thefe 
cannot  be  had,  on  beds  made  on  purpofe,  with  a  little 
new  dung,  and  covered  with  mould  like  the  former. 
This  dung  fhould  not  beat  all  hot,  for  that  would  hurt 
the  plants  greatly  at  this  feafon,  which  generally  is  fuf- 
ficiently  warm,  and  it  fhould  be  trodden  down  very 
clofe,  to  prevent  the  worms  from  getting  through  it. 
The  young  plants  fhould  be  fet  in  this  bed  about  two 
inches  fquare  afunder,  and  they  fhould  be  fhaded  and 
watered  there  till  they  have  rooted  anew ;  but  great 
care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  water  them  too  much  after 
they  begin  to  grow,  and  likewife  not  to  fuffer  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  too  much  rain,  if  the  feafon  fhould  be  wet,  left 
they  fhould  become  black- fhanked,  as  the  gardeners 
tenn  it,  meaning  rotten  in  the  ftem  :  for  whenever  this 
happens,  the  plant  fo  affected  is  inevitably  loft  ;  they 
muft  be  kept  very  clear  from  weeds  in  this  bed,  and 
about  the  thirtieth  of  October  they  fhould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  from  thence  into  the  place  where  they  are  to 
remain  during  the  winter. 

This  fpot  fhould  be  well  defended  from  the  north, 
eaft,  and  weft  winds,  by  walls,  pales,  or  reed-hedges, 
which  laft  are  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  the  winds  do  not 
reverberate  from  them  as  they  do  from  the  former.  The 
ground  here,  befides  being  naturally  rich,  fhould  be 
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well  and  deeply  trenched,  and  a  good  quantity  of  tho¬ 
roughly  rotten  dung  fhould  be  buried  in  it.  If  the  foil 
is  naturally  wet,  it  fhould  be  raifed  up  in  beds  about 
two  feet  and  an  half,  or  three  feet  wide,  and  four  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  fpaces  between  them  :  but  if  it  is 
moderately  dry,  the  whole  furface  may  be  left  flat.  If 
it  is  a  very  dry  foil,  the  plants  fhould  be  watered  a  little, 
as  loon  as  they  are  fet ;  but  by  no  means  fo  as  to  make  a 
puddle  round  them. 

Along  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe  beds,  or  of  each 
breadth  of  ground  that  would  be  allotted  for  abed,  a  row 
of  the  young  plants  of  Cauliflowers  now  tranfplanted  for 
the  fecond  time,  fhould  be  fet  at  fuch  diftances  from  each 
other,  that  there  may  be  a  clear  fpace  of  about  two  feet 
and  an  half  between  the  bell  or  hand-glafl'es,  with  which 
they  are  to  be  covered  during  the  winter;  at  this  time  of 
planting  them,  two  good  plants  fhould  always  be  fet 
undereach  glafs,  about  four  inches  apart. 

If  thefe  Cauliflowers  are  intended  for  a  full  crop, 
the  rows  fhould  not  be  nearer  together  than  three  feet 
and  a  halt  :  and  if  the  ridges  for  Cucumbers  are  to  be 
made  between  them,  as  is  the  general  pra£tice  of  the 
gardeners  near  London,  they  fhould  be  full  eight  feet 
afunder. 

When  the  plants  are  thus  fet,  the  glafTes  fhould  be 
put  over  them,  and  kept  clofe  down  till  they  have  taken 
root,  which  will  be  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  but 
if  a  gentle  fhower  of  rain  fhould  fall  in  the  mean  time, 
it  will  be  right  to  uncover  the  plants,  that  they  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  it. 

In  about  ten  days  after  this  planting,  the  glafles  fhould 
be  raifed  three  or  four  inches  on  their  fouth  fide,  and 
fupported  there  with  forked  flicks,  or  bricks,  fo  that 
the  air  may  have  free  accefs  to  the  plants;  and  thus 
the  glafles  fhould  remain  over  them  night  and  day,  ex¬ 
cept  in  frofty  weather,  when  they  fhould  be  let  down 
again  as  clofe  as  poffible  :  or  if  it  fhould  prove  very 
warm,  as  often  happens  in  November,  and  fometimes 
even  in  December ;  the  glafles  may  be  taken  entirely  oft 
in  the  day  time,  and  put  on  again  at  night,  left  the 
plants,  by  being  kept  too  clofe,  fhould  be  drawn  into 
flower  at  that  feafon,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  mild 
winters,  efpecially  if  they  are  notfkilfully  managed. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  if  the  weatheFis  mild, 
another  good  fpot  of  properly  fenced  ground  fhould 
be  well  trenched  and  dunged  as  before,  and  the  leaft 
flourifhing  of  the  two  plants  under  each  glafs,  for  the 
ftrongeft  is  not  to  be  removed  any  more,  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up  with  a  trowel,  fo  as  to  preferve  as 
much  earth  as  poffible  about  its  roots,  and  at  the  fame 
time  not  to  damage  the  other. 

The  plants  thus  taken  up  are  to  be  fet  in  this  newly 
prepared  ground,  at  the  fame  diftance  as  before  ;  the 
fpace  from  plant  to  plant,  in  the  rows,  fhould  be 
twenty-eight,  or  thirty  inches. 

The  plants  left  under  the  glafles  fhould  be  earthed  up, 
by  drawing  the  mould  towards  their  Items  with  a  fmall 
hoe,  as  loon  as  the  others  have  been  removed  from 
befide  them  :  but  in  the  doing  of  this  great  care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  let  any  of  the  earth  fall  into  their  hearts, 
left  it  fhould  rot  them,  or  at  leaft  confiderably  injure 
their  future  growth. 

After  this  earthing  the  glafles  fhould  be  fet  over  them 
again,  but  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  before,  to  give 
them  more  air,  and  with  the  precaution  of  taking  them 
quite  oft,  whenever  gentle  fhowers  delcend,  for  thefe 
will  always  greatly  refrefh  the  plants.  When  they 
begin  to  grow  faft,  and  to  fill  their  glafles  with  their 
leaves,  which  will  not  be  long  after  this  little  ftirring  of 
the  ground,  the  earth  around  them  fhould  be  dug  as 
deep,  and  as  near  to  the  plants  as  poffible,  without 
hurting  them,  for  this  will  fpeedily  bring  them  very 
forward.  In  this  digging,  a  kind  of  border  may  be 
raifed  around  them,  broad  enough  for  the  glafles  toftand 
on,  and  about  four  inches  high,  which,  with  the  farther 
help  of  a  continuation  of  props  to  fupport  them,  fo  as 
to  let  in  the  air,  will  give  the  plants  fuch  increafe  of 
room  that  the  glafles  may  be  continued  over  them  till 
April :  an  advantage  which  they  could  not  otherwife 
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ct.iny,  without  prejudice  to  their  leaves,  ahd  of  fo  much 
thi  »■  .-eater  confequcnce,  as  there  are  frequently  in  this 
country  fuch  fevere  returns  of  froft  about  the  latter  end 
of  March,  as  would  greatly  hurt  thefe  plants,  cfpecially 
after  having  been  tenderly  nurfed  under  glail'es. 

When  the  plants  removed  into  the  new  (pot  of  ground 
have  been  let,  glades  fhould  be  placed  over  them  very 
clofe,  till  they  have  taken  frefli  root ;  the  props  of  thefe 
glades  fhould  then  be  railed  pretty  high,  efpecially  if 
the  feafon  proves  mild,  in  order  that  there  may  be  free 
accels  of  air  to  the  plants,  to  flrengthen  them  ;  and  in 
warm  weather,  as  well  as  in  gentle  fhowers  of  rain,  the 
glaffes  of  thefe,  and  of  the  other  plants,  which  were 
left  (landing,  may  be  taken  oft'  entirely  ;  for  it  will  now 
be  time  to  begin  to  harden  them  all  by  degrees,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  bear  the  open  air  ;  but  even  while 
this  is  practiced  in  the  day,  the  glades  fhould  be  conti¬ 
nued  over  them  as  long  as  pofiible  at  night,  if  there  is 
the  leail  danger  of  froft.  A  farther  necellary  caution 
relative  to  the  day,  is  never  to  let  the  glail'es  remain  upon 
thefe  plants,  when  the  fun  Chines  very  hot,  efpecially 
if  their  leaves  fpread  fo  as  to  prefs  againft  the  fides  of 
the  (rlafsj  for  the  inoifture  which  arifes  from  the  ground, 
together  with  that  which  proceeds  from  the  perfpiration 
of  the  plants,  has,  by  being  detained  upon  their  leaves, 
frequently  been  fo  heated  by  the  next  day’s  fun,  power¬ 
fully  heightened  by  means  of  the  glals,  as  abl'olutely  to 
fcald  all  "the  larger  leaves,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
plants,  and  fometimes  to  the  deftrudlion  of  them  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  have  not  been  worth  cultivating 
afterwards. 

If  the  plants  have  thriven  well,  fome  of  them  will 
begin  to  fruit  by  the  end  of  April.  It  will  therefore  be 
jiecefl'ary  to  look  them  over  carefully,  at  lead:  once  a  day, 
and  where  the  flowers  appear  plainly,  to  break  down 
fome  of  the  inner  leaves,  fo  as  to  cover  it,  and  fhade  it 
from  the  fun,  which  would  otherwife  l'oon  render  it 
yellow  and  unftghtly. 

When  the  flower  is  full  grown,  which  is  known  by 
the  parting  of  its  l'urface,  as  it  it  would  run  to  feed, 
the  whole  plant  fhould  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground  ;  and 
if  the  flower  is  wanted  for  prefent  ufe,  it  may  then  be 
cut  out  of  the  leaves  ;  but  if  it  be  defigned  for  keeping, 
it  fhould  be  laid  in  a  cool  place,  with  its  leaves  about 
it;  this  is  a  much  better  method  than  that  of  cutting 
the  heads  oft'  as  they  ftand,  and  leaving  their  then  ul'elel's 
Items  in  the  ground,  which  ferve  only  to  taint  the  all- 
around  them.  The  moft  proper  time  for  drawing  them, 
is  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  fun  has  exhaled  any 
part  of  their  moifture :  for  thole  that  arc  gathered  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  lole  their  natural  cril'pnel's,  and  become 
tough. 

The  fecond  crop  of  Cauliflowers,  which  the  gardeners 
rear  London  call  the  great  crop,  is  that  which  generally 
fnpplies  the  markets  here  in  May,  June,  and  July. 
The  feeds  for  this  is  fomewhat  of  a  more  backward  kind 
than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  they  are  alfo  moft  com¬ 
monly  fown  four  or  five  clays  later  ;  the  manner  of 
flowing  them,  and  of  managing  the  plants  produced  from 
them,  is  in  all  rel'pefts  exactly  the  fame  as  before  di¬ 
rected  for  the  earlv  crop,  until  the  end  of  October;  from 
that  time  the  practice  of  the  London  gardeners,  who 
carry  on  a  great  trade  in  this  article,  is  as  follows. 

Upon  a  couch  of  dung,  beaten  down  clofe  with  a 
fork,  in  order  to  render  it  the  more  difficult  for  worms 
to  pierce  through,  they  place  a  layer  of  good  frefli  earth, 
about  four  or  five  inches  thick. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  dung  is  from  fix  inches  to  a 
foot,  according  to  the  fize  of  tne  plants,  the  final  left  re- 
quirirg  moft  to  bring  them  forward.  The  plants  are  fet 
in  this  bed  at  thediflance  of  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
lqu.ire  from  each  other,  and  they  are  fhaded  and  watered 
till  they  have  taken  new  root.  The  number  of  thefe 
beds  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  plants,  and 
they  arc  covered  either  with  glafs-frames,  or  with  hoops, 
over  which  mats,  he.  are  fpread,  but  great  care  is  taken 
not  to  keep  thefe  coverings  clofe,  becaufe  of  the  warmth  of 
the  dung:  tor  that  which  is  tiled  here,  not  having 
loft  the  power  ol  fermenting,  will  occafion  a  confi- 
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derable  damp,  which  would  greatly  injure  the  plants  if 
it  was  pent  in.  W  hen  they  have  taken  root,  as  much 
free,  open  air,  as  poffible  is  given  them,  by  taking  the 
coverings  oft  in  the  day-time,  whenever  the  weather 
permits,  and  raifing  them  up  with  props  at  night,  unlefi 
the  air  is  frofty :  in  this  laft  cafe  they  are  fhut  down 
clofe;  and  in  very  hard  frofts,  the  glafs-frames  are  co¬ 
vered  with  mats,  llraw,  peafe-haulm,  he.  Great  cau¬ 
tion  is  like  wife  tiled  to  guard  the  plants  againft  heavy 
rains  in  the  winter  ;  and  if  any  of  their  under-leaves 
grow  yellow,  or  decay,  at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  par¬ 
ticular  care  is  taken  to  pick  them  oft’  in  as  mild  a  day  as 
can  he  chofen,  bccaufe,  fhould  the  weather  prove  fo 
very  bad  as  to  occafion  a  neceffity  of  keeping  the  covers 
clofe  down  for  two  or  three  days  together,  thofe  decayed 
leaves  would  render  the  inclofed  air  fo  hurtful  to  the 
plants,  then  in  a  ftatc  of  great  perfpiration  from  their 
dole  confinement,  that  numbers  of  them  would  foon  be 
deftroyed. 

Early  in  February,  if  the  weather  is  tolerably  mild, 
they  begin  to  harden  the  plants  by  degrees,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  tranfplantation.  The  ground  into 
which  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted,  hefidcs  being  quite 
open  from  trees,  rather  moift  than  dry,  and  well  dunged 
and  dug,  as  before  directed,  is,  when  managed  in  the 
moft  proper  manner,  fown  with  Radilhes  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  before  the  Cauliflowers  are  planted  in  it; 
this  is  a  moft  excellent  method ;  for  if  there  are  not 
fome  Radifhes  among  them,  and  the  month  of  May 
fhould  prove  hot  and  dry,  as  it  fometimes  is,  the  fly 
will  feize  the  Cauliflowers,  and  eat  numbers  of  holes  in 
their  leaves,  to  the  great  prejudice,  if  not  to  the  entire 
deflrudtion  of  the  plants;  whereas,  if  there  are  Radifhes 
upon  the  fpot,  the  flies  will  take  to  them,  and  never 
meddle  with  the  Cauliflowers,  while  the  others  laft. 

Towards  the  middle  of  February,  if  the  feafon  is 
good,  they  begin  to  plant  thefe  Cauliflowers  out  in 
rows. 

Some  raife  a  third  crop  of  Cauliflowers,  by  making  a 
{lender  hot-bed  in  February,  fowing  the  feeds  thereon, 
lifting  light  mould  over  them  to  the  thicknefs  of  about 
half  an  inch,  and  then  covering  the  whole  with  glals- 
;  frames.  When  the  plants  have  four  or  five  leaves,  they 
remove  them  into  another  hot-bed,  where  they  plant 
them  about  two  inches  afunder  every  way  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  they  harden  them  by  degrees,  to  fit 
them  for  being  tranfplanted  again  ;  this  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  done  in  the  middle  of  that  month,  at  the  dif- 
tances  before-mentioned,  for  the  fecond  crop,  like 
which,  this  is  from  thenceforth  managed  in  every 
refpetfl.  If  the  foil  in  which  thefe  Cauliflowers  are 
planted,  is  light,  and  the  feafon  likewife  reafonably 
moift  and  cool,  they  will  produce  heads  fit  to  be  cut 
about  a  month  after  the  fecond  crop  is  gone. 

The  table  may  be  continually  fupplied  with  Cauli¬ 
flowers  after  Michaelmas,  through  the  months 'of 
Odiober,  November,  and  often  a  great  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  if  the  feafon  be  favourable,  and  the  foil  good,  by 
j  fowing  them  about  the  twenty-third  of  May,  and  trans¬ 
planting  them  in  the  manner  before-mentioned. 

The  gardeners  about  London  have  almoft  wholly  laid 
afide  the  troublefome,  expenfive,  and  little  ufeful  prac- 
tifle  of  watering  their  Cauliflower  plants  in  the  fummer  ; 
for  experience  has  taught  them,  that  if  they  are  once 
watered,  and  it  is  not  continued  conftantly,  they  had 
better  never  have  had  any;  and  that  if  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  earth  clofe  about  their  Hems,  and  clear  every 
thing  away  that  grows  near  them,  fo  that  they  may 
have  free,  open  air,  they  fucceed  better  without  than 
with  water. 

CAULIS,  a  term  ufed  by  botanifts,  to  exprefs  the 
ftalk,  Item,  or  trunk  of  any  plant. 

CEDAR  of  Li  bonus,  a  fpccies  of  the  Pinus  or  Pine 
tree,  according  to  Linnaeus,  but  of  the  Laiix,  or  Larch 
tree,  according  to  other  authors. 

Thefe  are  trees  of  great  antiquity,  but,  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  little  cultivated  in  England.  They  are 
i  not  lofty,  but  their  branches  extend  very  far  on  every 
i  fide  their  trunks. 
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The  cones  of  this  tree  are  frequently  brought  from 
the  Levant,  which,  if  kept  entire,  will  preferve  their 
feeds  good  for  feveral  years. 

The  beft  method  of  getting  the  feeds  out,  h  to  fplit 
the  cones,  by  driving  a  piece  of  fharp  iron  through  the 
centre  lengthways,  which  will  fplit  the  cone.  But  it 
will  be  proper,  before  you  open  the  cones,  to  put  them 
into  warm  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  them  much  eafier  to  fplit,  and  the  feeds  may  be 
taken  out  with  greater  fafety  ;  for  great  care  is  required 
in  the  doing  of  it,  for  the  feeds  being  very  tender, 
will  bruife  if  there  is  any  force  employed  to  get  them 
out. 

Culture  of  the  Cedar  of  Libanus. 

When  the  feeds  are  taken  out  of  the  pods,  let  them  be 
Town  in  boxes,  or  pots  of  light  frefh  earth,  cover  them 
with  the  fame  earth  about  half  an  inch  deep,  then  place 
them  in  an  eaft  afpe£t,  where  they  may  have  the  fun 
till  eleven  in  the  morning,  but  great  care  mud  be  taken 
to  fhade  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day :  for  when  they 
are  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  the  furface  of  the 
ground -will  dry  io  faft  that  it  will  prevent  the  feeds 
from  vegetating.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  muft 
be  guarded  from  the  birds,  otherwife  they  will  peck  off 
their  tops  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  not  placed  under  the  drip  of  trees.  The  plants  may 
remain  in  thefe  boxes  or  pots  in  which  they  were  fown 
till  the  following  fpring,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  place 
them  under  a  frame  in  winter,  for  while  they  are  young 
they  are  in  danger  of  loling  their  tops,  if  they  are  pinched 
by  froft.  In  the  fpring,  before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot, 
they  fliould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into 
beds  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  clofing  the  earth 
gently  to  their  roots ;  thefe  beds  fliould  be  arched  over 
with  hoops,  and  covered  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  fhade  the  plants  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  frefti  root;  and,  if  the  nights  prove  frofty,  it  will 
be  proper  to  continue  the  mats  over  them,  but  in  cloudy 
or  moift  weather  they  muft  be  taken  oft”.  After  the 
plants  are  well  rooted,  they  will  require  no  other  care 
than  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  unlefs  the  feafon 
fhould  prove  very  dry,  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  them  a  gentle  watering  once  a  week ;  but  as  too 
much  wet  is  very  often  injurious  to  them,  it  will  be 
better  to  fereen  them  from  the  fun  in  hot  weather  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  drying  too  faft,  or  cover  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  with  mulch  to  keep  it  cool,  than  to 
water  the  plants  often. 

In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  ftand  two  years,  then 
they  ftiould  be  either  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  to  a  nurfery,  where  they 
may  grow  two  years  more;  but  the  younger  thefe  plants 
are  when  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  the  better  the 
trees  will  thrive,  and  the  longer  they  will  continue. 

When  thefe  plants  begin  to  fhoot  ftrong,  the  leading 
fhoot  is  very  fubject  to  incline  to  one  fide,  therefore  in 
order  to  have  them  upright,  their  fhoots  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  flakes,  to  keep  the  leaders  ftrait,  until  they 
are  grown  to  the  height  they  are  defigned,  otherwife 
their  branches  will  extend  on  every  fide,  and  prevent 
their  upright  growth. 

Eajlard  CEDAR,  Theobromia ,  a  genus  of  trees  of 
which  there  is  but  one  known  fpccies. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  riles  to  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  having  a  trunk  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  mid- 
dle-fized  man,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  furrowed 
bark,  and  fending  out  many  branches  towards  the  top. 

Culture  of  the  Bajlard  Cedar. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  as 
frefn  as  poflible,  from  the  iilands  where  the  plants  grow 
naturally.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  upon  a 
good  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  planted  each  in  a  leparate  final  1  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root, 
after  which,  when  the  weather  is  warm  you  muft  ad¬ 
mit  the  frefh  air.  in  fummer  they  muft  frequently  be 
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refrefhed  with  a  little  water,  keeping  them  always  in 
the  tan-bed  of  the  ftove. 

CEDAR  of  Carolina,  Bermudas,  and  Lycia,  all  di¬ 
fferent  fpccies  of  the  Juniper.  See  the  article  Juni¬ 
per. 

CELERY,  a  fpecies  of  the  Parfley  or  Apium,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
the  Italian  Celery,  and  the  Celeriac. 

Culture  of  the  Celery. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown  at  two  or 
three  different  times,  the  better  to  continue  them  for 
ufe  during  the  whole  feafon,  without  their  coming  up 
to  feed.  The  firft  lowing  fhould  be  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed  ;  the  fecond  may  be 
at  the  end  of  the  fame  month,  in  an  open  fpot  of  light 
earth,  where  it  mzy  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun  ;  the 
third  time  of  fowing  fliould  be  the  latter  end  of  April, 
or  beginning  of  May  on  a  moift  foil ;  and  if  expofed  to 
the  morning  lun  only,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  plants,  and  it  never  fliould  be  under  the  drip  of 
trees. 

In  about  a  month  after  fowing,  the  plants  will  come 
up  ;  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  if  the 
feafon  is  dry  they  muft  be  watered.  When  they  have 
been  a  month  or  five  weeks  above  ground  they  will  be 
fit  to  tranfplant.  Set  them  at  three  inches  diftance,  in 
beds  of  moift,  rich  earth.  The  middle  of  May  fome  of 
the  plants  of  the  firft  fowing  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  for 
blanching  ;  the  foil  in  which  they  are  now  to  be  planted 
muft  be  moift,  rich,  and  light.  The  manner  of  plant¬ 
ing  them  at  this  time  is  as  follows  :  dig  a  trench  of  ten 
inches  wide,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  loofening 
the  earth  at  the  bottom,  and  laying  it  level  ;  the  earth 
which  is  dug  out  of  the  trench  muft  be  equally  laid  on 
each  fide  of  the  trench,  to  be  ready  to  draw  in  again  to 
earth  the  Celery  as  it  advances  in  height.  The  trenches 
fhould  be  made  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  let  in 
them  at  fix  inches  diftance.  Before  you  plant  them  you 
muft  trim  their  roots  and  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  long 
leaves,  and  as  they  are  planted  you  muff  obferve  to  dole 
the  earth  well  to  their  roots  with  your  feet,  and  to  water 
them  plentifully  until  they  have  taken  new  root  :  after 
this  they  require  little  care  but  the  drawing  up  the  earth 
to  them  as  they  advance  in  height:  great  care  muff 
however  be  obferved  in  doing  this,  never  to  bury  the 
heart  of  the  plant,  nor  ever  to  perform  it  but  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther  ;  for  if  done  in  wet  the  plants  will  rot. 

When  the  plants  are  advanced  a  confiderable  height 
above  the  trenches,  and  all  the  earth  which  was  laid  on 
the  fides  has  been  employed  in  earthing  them  up,  you 
muff  then  with  a  fpade  dig  up  the  earth  between  the 
trenches,  which  muff  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  con¬ 
tinuing  from  time  to  time  earthing  it  up,  till  they  are 
fit  for  ufe. 

About  the  latter  end  of  June  fome  of  the  firft  plant¬ 
ing  will  be  fit  to  cut,  and  the  fucceeding  ones  if  proper¬ 
ly  managed,  will  continue  till  April  or  May,  but  you 
lhould  obferve  to  plant  the  laft  crop  in  a  dry  foil,  to 
prevent  its  being  rotted  with  loo  much  wet  in  winter. 
When  the  froft  is  very  hard  cover  the  ridges  of  Celery 
with  fome  peafe-haulm,  or  fome  fuch  light  covering 
which  will  admit  the  air  to  the  plants,  and  at  the  fame 
time  keep  them  warm,  for  if  they  are  covered  too  clofe, 
they  will  be  very  iubjeCt  to  rot,  but  this  covering  muft 
be  taken  oft’  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  other- 
wife  it  will  caufe  the  Celery  to-pipe  and  run  to  feed. 
By  this  method  the  froft  will  be  kept  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  Celery  may  always  be  drawn  for  ufe  when 
wanted,  but  if  neglected,  cannot  be  taken  up  in  hard 
froft.  Many  plantations  may  be  made  of  one  fowing, 
if  care  is  taken  to  pull  up  the  ftrongeft  plants  firft,  then 
fome  time  after  the  ftrongeft  of  the  remaining,  and  final¬ 
ly  the  leaft  of  all,  which  will  be  got  to  a  proper  growth 
by  that  time. 

The  other  fort  of  Celery  which  is  commonly  called 
Celeriac,  is  to  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  di¬ 
rected  for  the  Italian  Celery,  excepting  that  it  fliould  be 
planted  upon  the  level  ground,  or  in  very  fhallow 

drills. 
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t^riils,  for  as  this  plant  feldom  grows  above  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  it  requires  but  little  earthing  up.  lhe 
o | eat  excellency  of  this  confifts  in  the  fize  of  the  root, 
which  is  often  as  large  as  an  ordinary  turnep.  It  mould 
be  Town  the  latter  end  of  March  upon  a  border  of  rich 
earth,  and  conftantly  watered  in  dry  weather,  otherwife 
the  feeds  will  not  grow :  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  placed  eighteen 
inches  afunder,  row  from  row,  and  the  plants  fix  or 
eight  inches  diftant  in  the  rows:  the  ground  mult  be  care¬ 
fully  kept  clean  from  weeds;  but  this  fort  will  lequire 
only  one  earthing  up,  which  flioulJ  not  be  performed 
till  the  roots  are  nearly  grown  to  their  fize. 

The  belt  method  of  laving  the  feed  of  the  Celery  is 
to  make  choice  of  fome  long  good  roots,  which  have 
not  been  too  much  blanched  ;  early  in  fpring  plant  them 
out  in  a  moilt  foil,  at  about  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder  ; 
and  when  they  run  up  to  feed,  keep  them  fupported  with 
flakes  to  prevent  their  being  broke  down  by  the  wind. 
Jn  July  when  the  feed  begins  to  form,  if  the  feafon 
lhould  prove  very  dry  it  will  be  proper  to  water  the  plants, 
which  will  greatly  help  their  producing  good  feeds.  In 
Auguft  thele  feeds  will  be  ripe.  Chufe  a  dry  day  for 
cutting  up  the  plants,  fpread  them  upon  cloths  in  the 
fun  to  dry,  then  beat  out  the  feed,  and  preferve  it  in  bags 
for  ufe. 

CELLS  of  Plants,  the  hollow  places  between  the 
partitions  in  the  pods,  hulks,  and  other  feed-veflels  of 
plants.  According  as  there  is  one,  two,  three,  &c.  of 
thele  cells,  the  veflel  is  Laid  to  be  unilocular,  bilocular, 
trilocular,  &c. 

CENTAURY,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  jyngetiejia  polygamia ,  and  of  which  there  are 
too  many  fpecies  to  be  enumerated  in  this  work. 

Evergreen  CENTAURY.  This  is  an  elegant  plant, 
the  {talk  is  about  five  feet  high,  firm  and  full  of  branches ; 
the  leaves  have  no  footftalk,  they  are  long,  narrow, 
lanceolated,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  flowers  Hand  in 
fcaly  heads  at  the  tops  of  all  the  branches,  they  rile  on 
Ihort  leafy  footftalks  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves, 
are  large  and  of  a  dulky  red. 

Culture  of  this  Centaury. 

The  method  of  raifing  this  plant  is  from  feeds,  thefe 
ripen  very  well  with  us:  in  the  beginning  of  April  fow 
thefe  on  an  open  fpotof  ground:  when  the  young  plants 
come  up  they  mult  be  weeded,  and  at  times  watered  ; 
when  they  are  three  inches  high,  they  muft  be  tranf- 
planted  into  another  bed  in  the  nurfery,  allowing  them 
a  foot  fpace  afunder. 

In  the  latter  end  of  September  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  garden,  and  placed  where  they  are  to  remain. 
They  inuft  be  taken  up  with  a  large  ball  of  earth  about 
the  roots,  and  a  hole  opened  for  their  reception.  They 
lhould  be  allowed  the  diftance  of  a  yard  from  each  other, 
and  the  ground  about  them  kept  clean  from  weeds,  when 
too  dry  they  fhould  be  conftantly  refrelhed  with  a  little 
water.  Thus  they  will  flower  all  the  fucceeding  fum- 
mer,  till  late  in  autumn,  with  great  profufion.  To 
promote  this,  the  flowers  fhould  be  nipped  off  as  foon 
as  their  beauty  is  paft;  except  a  few  which  muff  be  left 
for  feed. 

They  fhould  be  raifed  anew  from  the  feeds  every  two 
or  three  years,  for  the  plants  flower  much  more  elegant¬ 
ly  the  fecond  or  third  feafon  than  afterwards. 

CHAMOMILE,  Antbemis,  a  genus  of  plants  claffed 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuperflua,  and 
of  which  there  are  a  number  of  fpecies,  moftly  propa¬ 
gated  in  botanic  gardens  for  medicinal  ufes. 

Culture  of  the  Chamomile. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
flips ;  if  by  feeds  they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring, 
upon  poor  land,  where  the  plants  will  continue  much 
longer  than  in  good  ground.  The  flips  may  be  planted 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  observing  to  fet  them 
in  a  fhudy  border,  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
root.  In  the  autumn  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  care 
than  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  Thefe  plants  do  not 
grow  tall,  but  are  bufliy,  fo  fhould  be  allowed  room. 
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CHARVIL,  Charophyllum ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  digynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  fix  fpecies,  but  one  only  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens. 

Culture  of  the  Garden  Charvil. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  fpring  feldom  come  up,  and  if  they  do  the 
plants  are  always  bad,  for  when  the  warm  weather  fets 
in,  they  wither  and  decay,  but  the  plants  which  rife  in 
autumn,  continue  green  all  the  winter,  and  in  April, 
they  flower,  foon  after  which  the  feeds  ripen  and  the 
whole  plants  decay.  It  requires  no  particular  care  in 
the  culture  as  the  plants  will  thrive  in  any  foil,  or  fi- 
tuation. 

CHASTE-TREE,  Vitcx,  a  genus  of  plants  claffed 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  dldynamia  angiofperjnia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  four  fpecies.  i.  Chafte-tree  with 
fingered  leaves,  and  whorled  fpikes  of  flowers,  or  com¬ 
mon  Chafte-tree.  2.  Chafte-tree  with  fingered,  fawed 
leaves,  and  fpikes  in  panicles.  3.  Chafte-tree  with  tri¬ 
foliate  and  quinate  leaves,  and  panicles  of  flowers  rifing 
from  the  divifion  of  the  branches.  4.  Chafte-tree  with 
ternate  and  quinate  leaves,  which  are  cut  like  wings, 
and  whorled  fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  near  Naples, 
and  in  moift  places  in  the  Archipelago.  It  has  a  Ihrubby 
ftalk  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
fending  out  branches  oppofite  the  whole  length,  they 
are  garnilhed  with  leaves  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
fide  but  hoary  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  their 
colour  is  fometimes  white,  and  fometitnes  blue,  thefe 
are  generally  late  before  they  appear;  they  have  an 
agreeable  odour,  and  make  an  elegant  appearance  in  au¬ 
tumn,  when  moft  other  flirubs  have  done  flower¬ 
ing-. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  the  fouth 
of  France,  it  is  a  lower  Ihrub  than  the  former,  feldom 
r i fin g  more  than  five  feet  high.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  panicled  fpikes  toward  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  blue,  and  appear  fooner  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort, 
but  they  are  not  fo  large. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  both  Indies  ;  it  rifes  to 
the  height  of  nine,  and  fometimes  ten  feet.  The  flowers 
are  fin  all,  and  white,  and  difpofed  in  panicles,  which 
rife  at  the  divifion  of  the  branches. 

The  fourth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
parts  of  China,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height' of  eight  or 
ten  feet.  'Lhe  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  grey  on  the  under.  The  flowers  are  difpofed 
in  whorled  fpikes,  which  come  out  oppofite  to  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk  ;  thefe  are  blue,  and  about  the  fize  of  thole 
of  the  firft. 

Culture  of  the  Chaste-tree. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  very  hardy,  they  rriay 

be  propagated  by  planting  their  cuttings  early  in  the 

fpring  before  they  lhoot ;  they  require  a  frefh,  light  foil, 

and  muft  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  water  until  they 

have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  carefully 

cleared  from  weeds  during  the  fummer  feafon,  and  if  the 

following  winter  proves  fevere  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  a 

little  mulch  on  the  furface  of  the  "round  between  the 
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plants  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  to  their  roots, 
which,  while  young,  would  injure  them,  and  as  thefe 
cuttings  are  apt  to  lhoot  late  in  the  year,  their  tops  will 
be  very  tender,  and  the  early  frofts  in  autumn  often  kill 
them  down  a confiderable  length,  for  which  reafon  they 
muft  be  covered  with  mats  which  will  be  of  great  ler- 
vice  to  therm  Toward  the  middle  of  March,  if  the 
feafon  is  favourable,  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  either 
into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  in¬ 
to  a  nurfery  where  they  may  grow  two  or  three  years  to 
get  ftrength  ;  here  they  muft  be  pruned  up,  in  order  to 
form  them  into  regular  ftalks,  otherwife  they  are  very 
fubjedl  to  lhoot  out  their  branches  in  a  ftraggling  man¬ 
ner. 

The  third  fort  is  propagated  both  by  cuttings  and 
layers.  The  cuttings  muft  be  planted  in  pots,  and 

plunged 
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plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bedj  cover  them  clofe  with 
a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  to  exclude  the  air  ;  they  muft  be 
refrefhed  with  water  at  times,  but  it  muft  be  given  them 
in  fmall  quantities.  The  befttime  to  plant  the  cuttings, 
is  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April  ;  for  if  they 
iucceed,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  fix  or  feven  weeks, 
and  will  then  begin  to  fhoot :  therefore  they  fhould  have 
the  free  air  admitted  to  them  gradually,  to  prevent  their 
{hooting  weak  :  then  they  may  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  fhading 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after 
which,  when  the  weather  is  good,  let  them  have  plenty 
©f  free  air,  and  treat  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
tender  plants.  In  winter  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  temperature  of  heat,  and  in  fummer  have  all  the 
air  that  can  poflibly  be  admitted  to  them,  but  not  re¬ 
moved  into  it  openly. 

The  fourth  fort  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which, 
in  fpring,  muft  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  cuttings  are  well 
rooted,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root : 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation,  and 
placed  with  other  green-houfe  plants,  where  they  may 
remain  all  the  fummer ;  but  in  autumn  they  muft  be  placed 
under  fhelter,  for  they  will  not  bear  the  cold  of  our 
climate.  The  plants  are  late  in  putting  out  new  leaves 
in  the  fpring,  and,  before  thefe  appear,  they  have  fo 
much  the  appearance  of  dead  plants,  that  they  have 
been  turned  out  of  the  pots  by  fome,  fuppofing  they 
were  really  fo. 

CHELONE,  a  genus  of  plants,  for  which  there  is 
no  Englifh  name  ;  it  is  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
didynamia  angiofpermia  ;  and  there  are  three  fpecies  of  it. 
I.  Chelone,  with  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  and  the 
upper  ones  placed  oppofite.  2.  Chelone,  with  the  ftalk 
and  leaves  hairy.  3.  Chelone,  with  the  leaves  embra¬ 
cing  the  ftalk,  and  a  dichotomous  panicle. 

Culture  of  the  Chelone. 

They  are  all  natives  of  North- America,  have  peren¬ 
nial  roots,  and  flower  in  Auguft.  If  the  feafon  proves 
favourable,  they  will  ripen  their  feeds  here;  but  as  the 
plants  propagate  very  faft  by  their  creeping  roots,  the 
feeds  are  feldom  regarded.  If  they  are  tranfplanted  in 
fpring,  it  fhould  not  be  later  than  the  middle  of  March  : 
but  the  beft  time  for  doingthis  is  in  autumn;  they  will 
thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation. 

Their  roots  are  apt  to  creep  too  far  if  not  confined, 
therefore  the  beft  method  is  to  plant  them  in  pots. 
They  fhould  have  plenty  of  water  in  hot  weather. 

CHERRY-TREE,  Cerafus ,  according  to  Linnaeus  a 
ipeci'es  of  the  Prunus,  but  a  diftindt  genus  according 
to  other  authors,  and  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies. 

r.  The  common,  or  Kentifh  Cherry.  2.  Cherry- 
Tree,  with  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves,  or  Black  Cherry. 
3.  Cherry-Tree,  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and 
flowers  growing  in  clufters,  commonly  called  theClufter 
Cherry.  4.  Cherry-Tree,  with  flowers  growing  in 
round  bunches,  and  oval  leaves,  called  the  Mahaleb,  or 
Perfumed  Cherry.  5.  Cherry-Tree,  with  fmooth  fpear- 
fhaped  entire  leaves,  of  a  bluifh  green  on  their  under- 
Tide,  and  fpreading  branches. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common,  or  Kentifh  Cherry, 
"and  which  is  too  well  known  to  ftand  in  need  of  any 
defeription  here;  from  this,  it  is  fuppofed  the  following 
forts  have  been  raifed. 

The  Early  May  Cherry,  the  May  Duke  Cherry,  the 
Archduke  Cherry,  the  Flemifh  Cherry,  the  Red- Heart, 
the  White-Heart,  the  Black-Heart,  the  Amber-Heart, 
the  Ox-Heart,  the  Lukeward,  the  Carnation,  the  Hert- 
fordfhire-Heart,  the  Morello,  the  Bleeding-Heart,  and 
the  Yellow  Spanifh  Cherry. 

The  Black  Cherry  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of 
England  :  this  grows  to  be  a  large  tree,  fit  for  timber ; 
there  are  only  two  varieties  of  it,  the  Black  Coroun,  and 
the  fmall  Wild  Cherry ;  the  ftoitjes  of  .this  jort  are 
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generally  Town  for  raifing  flocks  to  graft  or  bud  the  other 
forts  of  Cherries  upon. 

Culture  cf  the  Cherry-tree. 

All  the  forts  of  Cherries  which  are  ufually  cultivated 
in  gardens,  are  propagated  by  inoculation  or  grafting 
the  feveral  kinds  into  flocks  of  the  Black  or  Wild  red 
Cherries,  which  are  ftrong  (hooters,  and  of  longer  du¬ 
ration  than  any  of  the  garden  kinds;  the  ftones  of  thefe 
two  forts  are  fOwn  in  autumn  on  a  bed  of  light  fandy 
earth,  and  the  young  flocks  produced  from  them  are  to 
remain  where  they  rife,,  till  the  fecond  autumn  after 
their  lowing;  then,  in  Odlober,  they  fhould  be  planted 
out  into  a  rich  foil,  allowing  three  feet  diftance  from 
row  to  row,  and  about  one  foot  in  the  rows.  The 
fecond  year  after  the  planting  out,  they  will  be  fit  to 
bud,  if  they  are  intended  for  dwarfs  ;  but  if  they  are 
intended  for  ftandards,  they  will  not  be  tall  enough  till 
the  fourth  year;  for  they  fhould  be  budded,  or  grafted, 
near  fix  feet  from  the  ground.  The  grafting  is  ufually 
performed  in  the  fummer,  and  the  head  of  the  flock  is  to 
be  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  March  following, 
about  fix  inches  above  the  bud  ;  if  the  bud  has  fhot 
well,  and  there  is  any  fear  of  its  being  dilplaced  by 
winds,  it  muft  be  gently  tied  up  to  the  part  of  the  flock 
left  above  it.  The  autumn  afterwards,  thefe  trees  will 
be  fit  to  remove,  and  be  left  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
or  they  may  be  left  till  the  next  year.  Lopping  off 
part  of  the  heads  of  thefe  trees,  when  they  are  planted 
in  their  places,  is  a  very  bad  method,  it  often  kills  them, 
and  if  they  efcape  they  feldom  recover  it  for  four  or  five 
years. 

If  the  trees  are  intended  for  walls,  it  is  advifable  to 
plant  dwarfs  between  the  ftandards,  that  thefe  may 
cover  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  while  the  others  fpread 
over  the  upper  part ;  and  when  the  dwarfs  rife  to  fill 
the  walls,  the  ftandards  fhould  be  taken  entirely  away. 
When  thefe  trees  are  taken  up  from  thenurfery,  the  dead 
fibres  of  the  roots  muft  be  carefully  taken  off,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  flock,  Which  is  above  the  bud,  muft 
be  cut  off  clofe  down  to  the  back  part  of  it ;  obferve  to 
place  the  bud  diredlly  from  the  wall. 

Cherry-trees  thrive  beft  on  a  dry,  hazely  loam.  In  a 
gravelly  foil  they  are  very  fubjedl  to  blights,  and  feldom 
ftand  long  good. 

Your  trees,  if  planted  againfta  wall,  fhould  be  placed 
at  leaft  twenty,  or  twenty-four  feet  afunder,  with  a 
ftandard-tree  between  each  dwarf. 

In  pruning  thefe  trees,  their  fhoots  fhould  never,  be 
fhortened,  for  they  moftly  produce  their  fruit  from  their 
extreme  part.  All  the  fore-right  fhoots  are  to  be  dif- 
placed,  and  the  others  trained  horizontally  ;  and  where 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  wall,  the  branches  bein°- 
fhortened,  will  throw  up  a  flioot  or  two  to  fill  it. 

CHERRY-LAUREL,  according  to  Linnaeus  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  the  Cerafus,  but  other  authors  have  confidered  it 
as  a  fpecies  of  the  Padus. 

Culture  of  the  Cherry-laurel. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  this  fpecies  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  about  London  ;  they  are  all  propagated  by 
lowing  the  berries,  or  by  laying  down  the  tender 
branches;  which  in  a  year’s  time  will  take  root;  they 
may  then  be  tranfplanted  into  beds  for  a  year  or  two,  or 
placed  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain.  If  they  are  to 
be  raifed  by  fowing,  the  berries  muft  be  gathered  when 
ripe,  which  is  in  January,  and  kept  in  dryland  till  the 
beginning  of  March  ;  then  fow  them  in  a  bed  of  rich, 
dry  earth,  well  fheltered  from  the  north  and  eaft  winds. 
The  bed  muft  be  levelled,  and  furrows  made  along  it  of 
an  inch  deep,  at  eight  inches  diftance ;  drop  the  berries 
into  thefe,  about  two  inches  afunder,  and  cover  them 
with  earth  ;  if  the  feafon  proves  very  dry,  they  muft  be 
watered  :  in  about  two  months  they  will  come  up  ;  let 
them  remain  in  this  bed  for  two  years  :  then,  in  April, 
tranfplant  them  into  a  bed  of  earth  well  dug,  allow  them 
eighteen  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  water  them 
well,  and  cover  their  roots  with  mulch.  Tye  them  to 
flakes,  in  order  to  train  them  up  ftrait,  and  prune  off 
their  under  fhoots,  which  will  maks  them  advance  in 
height  greatly. 
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garbages  CHERRY,  Malpighia,  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  which  there  are  eight  fpecies.  I.  Barbadoes  Cherry, 
with  fmooth,  oval,  entire  leaves,  and  umbellated  foot- 
Balks.  2.  Barbadoes  Cherry,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Pomegranate-tree.  3.  Barbadoes  Cherry,  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  um¬ 
bellated  foot-ftalks  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk.  4.  Barbadoes  Cherry,  with  fpines  growing  on 
the  under  fide  of  the  leaf.  5*  Barbadoes  Cherry,  with 
oval,  fmooth,  acute-pointed  leaves,  and  umbellated 
foot-ftalks  proceeding  from  the  fides  and  ends  of  the 
branches.  6.  Barbadoes  Cherry,  with  linear  fpear- 
Ihaped  leaves,  rigid  declining  briftles,  and  foot-ftalks, 
having  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  in  clufters.  7.  Barbadoes  Cherry,  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  indented  and  prickly,  whole  under  lides 
are  fet  with  fpiny  hairs.  8.  Barbadoes  Cherry,  with 
leaves  nearly  oval,  indented  and  prickly,  and  foot-ftalks 
with  one  flower. 

All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warmeft  parts  of 
America  ;  the  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  the  Weft-Indies 
for  the  fake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  very  indifferent,  but 
it  has  a  pleafant  acid  flavour,  that  renders  it  agreeable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  warm  countries. 

Culture  of  the  Barbadoes  Cherry. 

All  the  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed.  • 

When  they  are  lit  to  tranfplant,  put  them  each  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunge  them  into  the  bark-bed 
of  the  ftove,  where  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  them  the 
two  firft  winters,  and  afterwards  in  winter  they  may  be 
placed  upon  ftands  in  the  dry-ftove,  where  they  may  be 
kept  in  a  temperate  warmth  ;  they  will  thrive  here  much 
better  than  in  a  greater  heat.  When  they  are  placed  in 
the  dry  ftove,  they  muft  be  watered  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  but  it  muft  be  given  them  in  fmall  quantities. 

Cornelian  CHERRY,  a  fpecies  of  the  Cornus,  and 
the  only  one  cultivated  in  gardens ;  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  letandria  monogynia.  It  was  formerly  very 
common  in  our  gardens,  where  it  was  propagated  for 
its  fruit,  which,  when  preferved,  made  good  tarts,  but 
at  prefent  it  is  only  cultivated  as  a  flowering  fhrub. 
There  is  no  great  beauty  in  the  flowers,  but  as  they  are 
generally  produced  in  plenty  by  the  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  a  feafon  when  few  other  flowers  appear,  they 
are  worthy  a  place  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  varie¬ 
ty- 

Culture  of  the  Cornelian  Cherry. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  in  the  fpring 
following  the  plants  will  appear,  when  they  fhould  be 
watered  and  weeded.  In  the  autumn  following  they 
muft  be  removed,  and  planted  in  beds  in  the  nurfery, 
where  they  may  remain  two  years,  by  which  time  they 
will  be  fit  to  remove  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  ftand.  Thefe  plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  fuckers 
and  laying  down  of  the  branches;  they  require  no  par¬ 
ticular  management  different  from  the  feedling  plants. 

IVinter  CHERRY,  Phvfilis ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia.,  and 
of  which  there  are  nine  fpecies.  1.  Winter  Cherry 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  creel  branches,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  clufters.  2.  Winter  Cherry  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk,  flexible  branches,  and  flowers  growing  in  cluf¬ 
ters.  3.  Winter  Cherry  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  and 
oval  woolly  leaves.  4.  Winter  Cherry  with  heart-fhap- 
ed,  entire,  obtufe,  rough  leaves,  and  fmooth  petals. 
5.  Winter  Cherry  with  two  leaves  at  a  joint.  6.  Win¬ 
ter  Cherry  with  angular  fmooth  branches.  7.  Winter 
Cherry  with  hairy,  vifeous  leaves,  and  nodding  foot- 
ftalks.  8.  Winter  Cherry  with  fruit  bearing  footftalks, 
longer  than  the  leaf.  9.  Winter  Cherry  with  farina¬ 
ceous,  germinating  divarications. 

Culture  of  the  IVinter  Cherry. 

The  five  firft  fpecies  are  perennial  plants.  The  firft 
grows  naturally  in  Mexico,  Crete,  and  Spain,  and  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
ftiould  be  fowu  on  a  bed  of  light  earth.  When  the 
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plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  filled  with  earth  out  of  a  kitchen  garden,  and  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  they 
fhould  then  be  removed  to  a  flickered  fituation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  treated 
like  other  green-houfe  plants. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed.  ,  When  the 
plants  have  four  leaves,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on 
a  frefh  hot-bed,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  they  fhould  then  have  frefh  air  admitted 
to  them  in  mild  weather  and  be  treated  like  other  exotic 
plants.  When  thefe  are  grown  three  or  four  inches, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
filled  with  light,  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  a  frame 
upon  an  old  hot-bed,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  new  root.  Then  inure  them  gradually 
to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  may  be  removed 
in  July  and  placed  in  a  warm  fituation  ;  here  they  may 
remain  till  the  end  of  September,  when  they  fhould  be 
taken  into  fhelter,  and  the  firft  winter  placed  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  ftove  ;  but  when  the  plants  have  got  ftrength, 
they  will  live  through  the  winter  in  a  good  green- 
houfe. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Curaffao,  and  maybe 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  muft  be  planted  in  fmall 
pots,  filled  with  light,  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  care  muft  be  taken  to  fhade  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root;  after  which  they 
fhould  be  hardened  by  degrees,  and,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July,  removed  into  the  open  air,  in  a  fheltered 
fituation. 

When  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  let  them  be 
planted  each  in  a  diftiniEt  pot,  and  afterwards  treated  as 
was  directed  for  the  laft  fpecies  ;  this  fort  leldom  ripens 
feeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  either  in 
fpring  or  autumn,  planting  them  in  pots  in  winter  ;  they 
muft  be  fheltered  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  from  whence  tha 
plants  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  native.of  India,  and  is  propagated 
either  by  feeds  or  by  parting  of  the  roots  :  it  requires  a. 
fhady  fituation. 

The  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  aud  ninth  fpecies  are  an¬ 
nual  plants,  and  natives  of  both  Indies:  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed  :  when  the  plants  are  a  little  advanced,  they 
fhould  be  planted  on  a  frefh  hot-bed,  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward  ;  when  they  are  grown  ftrong,  let  them  be  inured 
to  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted,  with  balls 
of  eaith  to  their  roots,  into  a  warm  border,  and  water 
them  gently  till  they  have  taken  root;  aftef  which 
they  will  require  no  other  care  than  being  kept  clear 
from  weeds. 

D  ouble-bloffomed  CHERRY,  a  fpecies  of  the 
Cerafus. 

This  is  a  moft  elegant  variety  of  the  common  kind  of 
Cherry.  The  tree  will  rife  to  a  confiderable  height, 
but  it  is  better  kept  to  an  under  growth,  with  a  full 
head,  that  its  flowers  may  ftand  clofe,  and  give  their 
beauty  diftin&ly  to  the  eye.  They  aie  double  in  a  va¬ 
rious  degree  :  in  fome  there  are  only  three  rows  of  petals  ;jm 
others  the  feries  are  much  more  numerous,  and  the  flower 
fo  full  that  it  becomes  globular.  This  is  the  moft  elegant 
ftate.  The  colour  is  a  perfect  white ;  and  when  the 
full  head  of  a  fmall  ftandard  is  profufely  covered  with 
them,  it  appears  at  fome  diftance  a  ball  of  fnow ; 
and  the  nearer  it  is  viewed  the  more  it  charms. 

Each  flower  ftands  on  its  own  footftalk,  which  is  ten¬ 
der  and  of  a  pale  green,  ftained  with  red.  Many  of 
thefe  rife  together,  and  the  whole  clufter  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful. 

No  fruit  follows,  by  chance  a  Cherry  may  be  left  on  a 
bough,  but  this  feldom  happens. 
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Culture  of  the  Double-bloJJbmed  ChERRV. 

The  propagation  of  the  Double-blofl'omed  Cherry 
muft  be  by  budding,  or  inoculating  upon  the  common 
wild  red  Cheiry  flock.  Some  ufe  the  black  Cherry  flock 
for  this  purpofe,  but  it  is  a  wrong  pra&ice,  for  it  is  too 
flrong  a  {hooter ;  and  experience  has  {hewn  that  the  red 
Cherry  flock  is  more  durable  than  the  black.  With  good 
management,  a  budded  flock  of  this  will  form,  in  a  few 
years,  a  well-headed  tree  which  will  laft  a  confiderable 
length  of  time.  Thefe  flocks  are  to  be  raifed  in  a  nur- 
fery  bed  from  kernels  ;  and  when  they  have  been  two 
years  planted  out  they  will  be  fit  to  inoculate.  See  Ino¬ 
culation. 

CHESNUT-TREE,  Cafanea ,  according  to  Lin¬ 
naeus  a  fpecies  of  the  Fagus,  but  by  other  authors  con- 
fidered  as  a  diftin£t  genus.  The  above  writer  has  ranged 
it  among  the  monoecia  polyandria  ;  there  are  three  fpecies 
©f  it.  i.  The  manured  Chefnut.  2.  Chefnut  with 
oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fharply  fawed,  which  are  woolly 
on  their  under  fide,  and  a  {lender  knotted  catkin. 
3.  Chefnut  with  oblong,  oval,  fawed  leaves,  and  a  very 
large,  round,  prickly  fruit. 

The  Chefnut  is  a  tree  as  worthy  our  care  and 
attention  as  any  tree  propagated  in  this  country, 
either  for  its  ufe  or  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  bed:  fort 
of  timber,  and  affords  an  excellent  fhade.  It  grows  to 
a  very  great  fize  and  fpreads  its  branches  freely  on  every 
fide  where  it  has  room. 

Culture  of  the  Chf.snut-tree. 

The  Chefnut-tree  is  propagated  by  planting  the  nuts 
in  February,  in.  beds  of  frefli  undunged  earth.  The 
beftnuts  forfowing  are  thofe  brought  from  Portugal  and 
Spain.  But  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained  good,  it 
will  be  better  to  make  ufe  of  the  nuts  which  have  been 
ripened  here,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  goodnefs,  only 
much  fmaller  ;  thefe  however  are  quite  as  proper  to  fow, 
when  the  tree  is  defigned  either  for  timber  or  beauty,  as 
the  foreign  nuts. 

They  may  be  raifed  either  in  nurferies  or  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  ftand.  If  in  the  nurfery  it  fhould  be 
chofen  upon  poor  ground,  and,  about  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  trenches  fhould  be  opened,  four  inches  deep  and 
fix  inches  afunder.  In  thefe  the  Chefnuts  fhould  be 
placed  regularly,  one  at  the  diftanceof  every  four  inches, 
with  the  eye  laid  uppermoft  j  and  the  earth  drawn  over 
them.  Six  of  thefe  trenches  {hould  be  made,  and  then 
a  fpace  left,  wide  enough  to  get  between  to  clean  them  ; 
then  another  bed  of  fix  rows,  thus  proceeding  till  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  is  planted.  In  about  two  months  the 
plants  will  appear,  they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds. 
Let  them  ftand  here  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  take  them  up,  and  plant  them  at  two  feet  diftance, 
in  rows,  a  yard  afunder  ;  the  long  top-root  is  to  be  cut 
off",  and  care  taken  not  to  injure  the  other  roots. 

The  beft  time  for  tranfplanting  them  is  early  in 
March,  and  care  muft  be  taken  to  trim  off  their  fide 
{hoots,  which  will  be  a  means  of  making  them  grow 
upright  and  ftrait.  After  they  have  flood  four  years  in 
this  place  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain. 

When  you  firft  finilh  your  plantation,  "you  muft  be 
careful  that  it  is  not  deftroyed  by  mice,  and  other  ver¬ 
min,  which  is  often  the  cafe ;  the  beft  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  which,  is  to  fet  traps  in  different  parts  of  the 
ground. 

Horfe  CHESNUT,  Mfeulus ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
claffed  by  Linnaeus  among  the  heptandria  monogynia ,  and 
of  which  there  is  but  one  fpecies. 

This  tree  was  in  much  greater  efteem  formerly  than 
at  prefent ;  the  reafon  of  its  being  fo  feldom  planted 
now,  is  becaufe  the  leaves  decay  early  in  fummer,  for 
they  frequently  begin  to  fall  in  July,  and  occafion  a 
litter  from  that  time  till  the  leaves  are  all  offj  but  not- 
withftanding  this  inconvenience,  the  tree  has  great 
merit,  for  it  affords  an  excellent  {hade  in  fummer,  and 
during  the  month  of  May,  no  tree  has  a  greater  claim 
to  beauty,  for  the  extremity  of  the  branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fine  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  are  elegantly 


fpotted  with  a  rofe  colour,  and  thefe  being  intermixed 
with  the  green  leaves,  make  a  noble  appearance. 

Culture  of  the  Horfe  Chesnut. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  lowing  the  nuts  early  in 
the  lpring,  and  if  they  are  well  preferved  in  fand  during 
the  winter,  the  plants  will  {hoot  near  a  foot  the  firft 
fummer.  If  they  grow  clofe  together,  it  will  be  proper 
to  tranfplant  them  the  autumn  following,  when  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  rows  at  three  feet  diftance,  and  one 
foot  and  a  half  afunder  in  the  rows. 

Here  let  them  ftand  two  years,  by  which  time  they 
will  be  fit  to  plant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ; 
they  muft  be  well  flaked  to  prevent  their  being  difplaced 
by  flrong  winds,  and  fhould  alfo  have  a  fence  round 
them,  to  fecure  them  from  cattle. 

When  thefe  trees  are  tranfplanted,  their  roots  {hould  be 
preferved  as  entire  as  poffible,  for  they  do  not  fucceed 
well  when  torn  or  cut ;  nor  fhould  any  of  the  branches 
be  fhortened  ;  for  there  is  fcarce  any  tree  which  will  not 
bear  amputation  better  than  this ;  therefore,  when  any 
branches  are  by  accident  broke,  they  {hould  be  cut  off 
clofe  to  the  ftem,  that  the  wound  may  heal  over. 

Scarlet-Flowering  Horfe  CHESNUT,  Pavia ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Linnaeus,  a  fpecies  of  the  /Efculus,  but  a  diftinct 
genus  according  to  other  authors. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and  the 
Brazils  ;  it  feldom  rifes  higher  than  eight  or  ten  feet. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  and  are  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

Culture  of  the  Scarlet- Flowering  Horfe  Chesnut. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the 
fpring  upon  a  border  of  light  Tandy  earth.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  weeded,  and 
tranfplanted  the  year  following.  In  autumn,  when  the 
early  frofts  begin,  they  fhould  be  covered  with  mats, 
and  be  thus  fheltered  for  two  or  three  winters,  till  they 
have  obtained  ftrength  to  refift  the  froft.  They  fhould 
be  removed  juft  before  they  begin  to  {hoot,  and  be 
placed  either  in  a  nurfery  to  be  trained  up,  or  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  obferving,  if  the  feafon  is 
dry,  to  water  them  till  they  have  taken  root,  and  like- 
wife  to  lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
to  prevent  its  drying  too  faft.  As  the  plants  advance, 
the  lateral  branches  fhould  be  pruned  off,  in  order  to 
reduce  them  to  regular  ftems,  and  the  ground  fhould  be 
dug  about  their  roots  every  fpring. 

This  tree  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  budding,  or 
inoculating  it  upon  the  common,  or  Horfe- Chefnut,  but 
this  is  a  very  bad  method,  and  the  trees  thus  raifed  never 
make  a  good  appearance  long  together,  for  the  common 
Chefnut  will  be  twice  the  fize  of  the  other,  and  fre¬ 
quently  put  out  {hoots  below  the  graft. 

CHIVES,  an  Englifti  name  for  the  ftamina,  or  male 
organs  of  generation  in  plants.  See  the  article  Sta¬ 
mina. 

CHRISTMAS-ROSE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Hellebore. 
See  Hellebore. 

Herb  CHRISTOPHER.  See  Baneberries. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  Corn-Marigold ,  a  genus  of 
plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygymia 
fuperfiua ,  and  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  fpecies, 
many  of  them  never  admitted  into  gardens  ;  for  thofe 
that  are,  the  culture  of  the  Candy  Chjryfanthemum, 
which  is  the  moll  beautiful  of  all  thefe  fpecies,  will  be  a 
fufficient  direction. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  plant ;  the  root  is  long,  -white, 
and  furnifhed  with  numerous  thick  fibres  ;  the  ftalk  is 
round,  firm,  upright,  of  a  pale  green,  broke  into  many 
branches,  and  lightly  hollow  in  the  centre.  The  leaves 
are  very  beautiful,  {landing  without  order,  in  great 
numbers  ;  their  colour  is  a  greyilh  green,  and  they  are 
divided  in  a  moft  elegant  manner  into  numerous  ferrated 
fegments.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches,  they  rife 
on  fmall  leafy  ftalks  from  the  boforn  of  the  leaves : 
their  colour,  when  they  firft  open,  is  a  deep  yellow, 
which  by  degrees  grows  paler,  and  they  have  in  the 
centre  a  yellow  diik. 
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'l'his  is  the  natural  and  fimple  date  of  the  flower  ; 
hut  culture  will  make  them  double  in  various  forms, 
and  quill  the  leaves  as  elegantly  as  in  the  bed;  flowers  of 
African  Marigolds. 

Culture  oj  the  Candy  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Let  good  feeds  be  faved  from  quilled  or  double  flowers 
of  the  bed  fort;  fpread  them  upon  a  flielf  in  an  airy 
room,  till  they  are  gently  hardened,  and  then  put  them 
by  till  fpring.  Early  in  the  feafon  let  them  be  fown 
upon  a  good  hot-bed  ;  and  brought  forward  with  the 
ulual  care.  Where  they  rife  very  thick  pull  up  a  few 
of  the  vveaked  ;  and  when  the  red  by  gentle  waterings 
have  been  brought  to  due  drength  for  removing,  trans¬ 
plant  them  to  another  hot-bed.  On  this  they  are  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  fame  care,  {hading  and  watering 
them  gently  till  they  have  taken  root  ;  and  afterwards 
encouraging  them  by  fun  and  air.  From  this  Se¬ 
cond  they  are  to  be  removed  to  a  third  hot-bed,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  former  till  they  are 
well  rooted  :  then  they  mud  have  more  air  by  degrees  ; 
and  when  they  have  grown  fo  as  to  fill  the  frame,  then 
they  mud  be  planted  out  before  they  are  dinted  by  the 
covers.  The  fummer  will  by  this  time  be  fo  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  they  may,  without  danger,  be  allowed  the 
full  air.  Let  holes  be  opened  for  them  in  proper  parts 
of  the  border,  where  the  mould  is  very  fine  ;  and  bring 
them  carefully  thither  with  a  large  ball  of  the  hot-bed 
mould  about  their  roots.  In  each  of  the  places  where 
one  plant  is  intended  to  dand  for  flowering,  let  two 
holes  be  opened,  at  a  fmall  didance  from  one  another  ; 
and  one  plant  from  the  hot-bed  fet  in  each  ;  they  mud 
be  gently  watered  from  time  to  time  in  an  evening. 

In  a  few  weeks  they  will  begin  to  fhew  their  buds  for 
flowering,  and  the  gardener  mud  carefully  watch  their 
fird  opening.  The  feeds  of  double  flowers  do  not  at 
all  times  produce  double-flowered  plants,  though  it  is  a 
good  chance  that  there  will  be  many.  Let  provifion  be 
made  at  this  time  for  fuch  as  are  Angle,  and  alfo  for  one 
of  the  two  when  both  appear  double;  for  only  one  is 
intended  to  remain  in  a  place.  For  this  purpofe  let 
holes  be  opened  at  proper  didances  in  fome  of  the 
wilded  parts  of  the  garden,  among  thickets,  and  in  the 
borders  of  a  court-yard,  and  fill  fome  pots  with  the 
riched  of  the  garden  foil.  When  one  of  the  two  plants 
appears  to  have  Angle  flowers,  let  it  be  carefully  taken 
up  and  planted  in  the  holss  opened  for  that  purpofe,  in 
the  places  jud  named  ;  and  where  both  are  double,  let 
one  of  them  be  taken  up  with  the  utmod  care,  and 
planted  in  a  pot.  They  will  now  begin  to  dower,  and 
there  will  be  three  difliniR  fetts  of  plants,  though  from 
the  fame  feeds,  thefe  in  the  wild  places  will  grow  to  a 
great  bignefs,  and  fpread  every  way  in  a  pleafing  irre¬ 
gularity.  Their  flowers  will  be  extremely  numerous, 
arid  of  a  fine  drong  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  will  be  thofe  which  remain  in  the 
borders  :  thefe  will  be  large  and  very  finely  covered  with 
double  flowers  ;  fome  of  the  quilled,  and  others  of  the 
plain  kind. 

The  third  fort  is  thofe  in  pots.  Thefe  will  differ  from 
the  others  in  their  being  fmaller  ;  but  they  will  natu- 
2 ally  have  more  and  larger  flowers.  Thefe  may  alfo 
be  preferved  longer  by  being  brought  into  dicker  ;  and 
thus  will  be  obtained  the  fined  kinds.  Let  the  feeds  for 
a  fucceeding  year  be  faved  from  the  fined  and  bed  of 
thefe,  the  larged  flowers  of  the  quilled  kind,  and  there 
will  need  no  farther  care  about  them. 

Bajhird  CHRYSAN  THEMUM,  Silphium ,  a  genus 
of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefa  poly- 
gamia  ncajjaria ,  and  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies. 
i.  Baflard  Chryfanthemum,  with  alternate,  winged, 
finuated  leaves.  2.  Baflard  Chryfanthemum,  with  un¬ 
divided,  ft  file  leaves,  growing  oppofite  one  to  the  other, 
and  ti  e  lower  leaves  alternate.  3.  Baflard  Chryfanthe¬ 
mum  with  fawed  leaves,  upon  footflalks,  growing  op¬ 
pofite  to  each  ether.  4.  Badard  Chryfanthemum  with 
ipcar-diapcd,  acutely  fawed  leaves,  upon  footflalks, 
growing  oppofite  to  each  other.  5.  Baflard  Chryfan- 
thtmum  with  trifoliate  leaves. 
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Culture  of  the  Baflard  Chrysanthemum. 

The  plants  are  all  natives  of  North  America,  and  are 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn,  after  tire 
flalks  begin  to  decay;  they  require  no  particular  ma¬ 
nagement  ;  but  fucceed  bed  in  a  dry  foil,  and  a  fliady 
fituation. 

Hard-feeded  CHRY  SANTHEMUM,  Ofleofpernu am. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  PlarJ-fcccled 
Chiyfanthemuin  with  palmatcd  leaves  growing  oppofite 
each  other.  2.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum  with  branch¬ 
ing  fpines.  3.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum  with  oval, 
ferrated  leaves.  4.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum  with 
fpear-fhapeil,  imbricated  leaves,  fitting  dole  to  Lhe 
flalk. 

Culture  of  the  Hard-feeded  Chrysanthemum. 

Thefe  are  fhrubby  plants,  the  fird  fpecies  is  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  as  it  never  produces  leeds  in  England, 
is  generally  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  uhied* 
fliould  be  done  in  the  month  of  October.  They  inuft 
be  planted  in  a  light  rich  foil,  and  a  moifl  fituation  ;  the 
feeds,  w'hen  procured  from  America,  lliould  be  fown  ou 
a  bed  of  rich  earth,  and  watered  in  dry  weather. 

T  he  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fpecies  are  natives  of 
Africa,  and  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  of  our 
climate.  Therefore  in  the  month  of  October,  they, 
fliould  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe,  and  treated  like 
other  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  which  require  a  large 
fliare  of  air  in  mild  weather.  About  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  plants  fliould  be  removed  into  the  open  air, 
and  placed  in  a  flickered  fituation,  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  when  they  fliould  alfo  have  plenty  of  water. 

They  may  likewife  be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted 
in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  upon  a  bed  of  light 
earth  ;  they  flrould  be  watered  and  fiiadcd  till  they  have 
taken  n  ot  ;  after  which  they  mud  be  planted  in  pots. 

C1N AMON-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Eaurus  or 
Bay-tree.  See  the  article  Bay-tree. 

CINQUEFOIL,  Potentll/a,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  iefandria  polygynia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  a  number  of  fpecies,  but  fix  only 
are  propagated  in  gardens.  1.  Cinquefoil  with  winged 
leaves,  and  a  flirubby  flalk,  commonly  called  fhrubby 
Cinquefoil.  2.  Cinquefoil  with  alternate,  winged  leaves, 
having  five  oval,  crenated  lobes,  and  an  ere£i  flalk. 
3.  Cinquefoil  with  finger- fliaped,  flawed  leaves,  hairy 
on  both  fides  and  an  ercdl  italic.  4.  Cinquefoil  with, 
five  wedge-fhaped,  cut  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  fide, 
and  an  eredt  flalk.  c.  Cinquefoil  with  finger- {turned 
leaves,  fawed  at  the  points,  very  flender,  trailing  flalk  , 
and  hairy  receptacles.  6.  Cinquefoil  with  trifoliate- 
leaves,  and  an  upright  branching  flalk,  and  footflalks 
riling  above  the  joints. 

Cult  me  of  the  Cinquefoil. 

The  fird  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  and  of  feveral  countries  in  the  north  parts 
of  Europe,  and  is  propagated  by  fuckers,  or  by  laying 
down  the  tender  branches,  which,  alter  they  have  taken 
root,  may  be  cut  oft' from  the  old  plant,  and  planted  in 
a  nurfery  for  a  year  or  two,  before  they  are  fet  in  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

This  fort  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
in  autumn  fhoiild  be  planted  in  a  fliady  border,  and  the 
autumn  following  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery;  th  y 
fhould  have  a  fliady  fituation,  and  a  cool  moift  foil. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds,  or  parting 
the  roots  in  autumn,  and  will  fucceed  bed  in  a  m flit 
foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

'The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Italy. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  hilly  parts  of 
Europe  ;  it  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  is  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots,  as  was  direJIed  for  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fifth  is  a  native  of  the  iputh  parts  of  Germany, 
and  has  a  perennial  root ;  it  is  propagated  by  runners, 
which  fliould  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn  ;  it  requires 
the  fame  foil  as  the  red. 
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The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  foutli  of  France; 
it  is  an  annual  plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds,  and  will  require  no  other  eare  than  keeping 
the  plants  free  from  weeds. 

CION,  or  GRAFT.  See  the  article  Graft. 

CIRCULATION  ef  the  Sap  in  vegetables.  See  the 
article  Sap. 

CIRRHUS,  among  botanifts,  exprefies  a  little  fibre, 
which  plants  fend  out  from  their  ftalks,  and  by  which 
they  are  attached  to  other  bodies. 

CISTUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  which  according  to 
Linnaeus  comprehends  tire  Ciftus,  ftriiftly  fo  called,  or 
the  Rock-Role,  and  the  Helianthemum,  or  Dwarf 
Ciftus,  commonly  called  the  Sun-Flower;  but  other 
authors  have  confidered  them  as  two  diftincl  genera. 
'1'iie  above  writer  has  ranged  them  among  the  polyatidria 
inonogynia. 

Spotted  CISTUS,  or  ROCK-ROSE.  This  is  a 
fhrub  of  very  fingular  beauty,  and  is  valuable  for 
the  long  time  it  continues  flowering  ;  it  rifes  to  the 
height  of  feven  feet,  the  ftem  is  woody,  and  the  bark  is 
blackifh.  The  young  {hoots  are  {lender,  and  of  a 
glofi'y  purple.  The  leaves  are  placed  irregularly,  they 
are  long,  narrow,  waved  at  the  edges,  of  a  deep  green 
above,  and  white  beneath.  When  the  plant  is  in  full 
perfection,  thofe  toward  the  top  are  covered  with  a 
tranfparent  fragrant  refin. 

The  flower  is  large,  and  naturally  of  a  delicate  white, 
but  fometimes  it  is  ftained  toward  the  edges  with  red, 
and  fometimes  red  entirely. 

Culture  of  the  Spotted  Cistus. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  is  eafy  ;  it  will  ftand  our 
winters  in  a  well  chofen  fituation,  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  our  plantations  of  the  hardy  fhrubs. 

It  may  be  raifed  by  cuttings  ;  but  the  beft  and  fureft 
method  of  having  handfome  fhrubs,  is  to  raife  them  from 
the  feed.  In  the  laft  week  in  March  prepai-e  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  cover  it  four  inches  deep  with  pure  mould, 
without  any  mixture,  and  in  this  fow  the  feed  ;  cover 
them  an  inch  deep,  and  juft  fprinkle  the  bed  with  water 
when  they  are  in  ;  here  let  them  ftand  till  they  are  four 
inches  high,  giving  them  air  at  times  ;  and  when  they 
have  attained  this  height,  prepare  a  bed  for  them  in  the 
following  manner. 

In  a  warm  quarter  of  the  feminary  dig  a  trench  a  foot 
deep,  and  three  feet  wide  ;  fill  it  with  frefh  cut  grafs, 
and  tread  it  down.  Mix  three  loads  of  good  mould 
with  one  of  burnt  turf,  work  them  well  together,  and 
with  this  compoft  cover  the  grafs  :  let  the  bed  rife  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  furface,  and  fpread  each  way  a  foot 
beyond  the  outline  of  the  trench  ;  on  this  bed  draw 
three  lines  lengthways  at  equal  diftances,  and  at  every 
eightee^  inches  open  a  fmall  hole  ;  into  each  of  thefe 
holes  put  a  plant  of  Ciftus;  cover  it  carefully,  and  fettle 
the  ground  by  a  gentle  watering.  Keep  the  bed  clear 
from  weeds,  and  often  water  the  plants  {lightly. 

"Thus  let  them  ftand  open  till  winter  :  then  defend 
the  bed  by  a  reed  fence  at  each  end,  and  furze  buflics 
before  and  behind,  ftuck  up  dry,  and  about  two  feet 
high  :  thus  leave  them  the  winter  ;  if  it  be  fevere  fome 
of  them  will  perifh,  but  the  remainder  will  be  too  hardy 
for  all  fucceeding  dangers.  In  the  April  following 
mark  out  the  places  where  they  are  to  ftand,  and  dig 
large  holes  for  them.  Break  the  earth  well  about  the 
holes,  and  into  each  put  a  plant. 

Chufe  a  dripping  day  £or  this,  it  will  be  the  laft 
trouble  they  will  require,  but  ftiould  be  done  carefully. 
Thus  by  the  affiftance  of  a  few  waterings  they  will  take 
root.  The  care  is  now  to  train  them,  which  is  very 
eafy;  they  naturally  rife  with  an  ere£i  trunk,  which 
at  about  two  feet  high  fpreads  into  branches. 

The  irregular  {hoots  muft  be  taken  off,  and  the  reft 
favoured  ;  and  thus  it  is  impoflible  to  mifs  of  having 
handfome,  hearty  fnrubs.  A  dry  part  of  the  garden  is 
beft  for  them,  and  they  fhould  be  fheltered  from  the 
north  and  eaft. 

It  is  a  wrong  method  in  thofe  who  cramp  this  fpecies 
in  pots,  or  {'mother  it  in  a  green-houfe  :  for  thus  its 
flowers  are  few  and  weak,  and  always  of  a  dead  white  ; 
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but  let  its  roots  have  their  full  and  free  fcopc  of  ground, 
and  give  the  plants  air,  and  they  will  open  by  thou- 
lands  ;  the  petals  will  be  tinged  with  a  flefhy  purple, 
and  their  fpots  will  glow. 

Dwar/CISTUS.  See  the  article  Sun-flower. 

CITRON-TREE,  Citrus ,  which  according  to  Lin¬ 
naeus  comprehends  the  Aurantium,  or  Orange-Tree, 
the  Citrus,  ftriclly  fo  called,  or  Citron-Tree, ^and  the 
Lemon,  or  Lemon-Tree,  but  by  other  authors  con¬ 
fidered  as  three  diftincl  genera.  Linnaeus  has  rano-ed  it 
among  the  poliadelphia  icofavdria. 

Of  the  Citron- Free  there  are  two  fpecies.  r.  Citron, 
with  a  larger,  oblong,  pointed  fruit,  having  a  thick 
rough  rind,  or  Sweet  Citron..  2.  The "Common 
Citron. 

There  are  feveral  other  varieties  of  this  fruit,  with 
which  the  Englifh  gardens  have  been  fupplied  from 
Genoa,  where  is  the  great  nurfery  for  the  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  for  this  fort,  as  alio  for  Orange  and 
Lemon-Trees. 

Culture  of  the  ClTRON-TREE. 

For  this  we  lhall  refer  our  readers  principally  to  the 
culture  of  the  Orange-T.  ree,  only  obferving  here  that 
the  Citron  is  of  a  tenderer  nature  than  the  Orange,  and 
ftiould  therefore  have  a  warmer  fituation  in  winter ;  they 
fhould  alfo  continue  a  little  time  longer  in  the  houfe  in 
the  fpring,  and  be  carried  in  again  fooner  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  as  their  leaves  are  larger,  and  their  fhoots  ftronger 
than  thofe  of  the  Orange,  they  require  a  little  more 
water  in  the  fummer;  but  in  winter  they  fhould  have 
very  little  water  at  a  time  which  muft  be  the  oftener 
repeated. 

The  common  Citron  is  much  the  beft  flock  to  bud, 
or  inoculate  any  of  the  Orange  or  Lemon  kinds  upon, 
it  being  the  ftraiteft  and  freeft  growing  tree ;  the  rind  is 
fmoother,  and  the  wood  lefs  knotty  than  either  the 
Orange  or  Lemon,  and  will  take  either  fort  full  as  well 
as  its  own  kind,  which  is  what  none  of  the  other  forts 
will  do :  and  thefe  flocks,  if  rightly  managed,  will  be 
very  ftrong  the  fecond  year  after  fo  wing, °  capable  to 
receive  any  buds,  and  will  force  them  out  vigouroufly; 
whereas  it  often  happens,  when  thefe  buds  are  inoculated 
into  weak  flocks,  they  frequently  die,  or  remain  till  the 
fecond  year  before  they  put  out ;  and  thofe  thqt  fhoot 
the  next  year  after  budding,  are  oftentimes  fo  weak  as 
hardly  to  be  fit  to  remain,  being  incapable  to  make 
a  ftrait  handfome  ftem,  which  is  the  great  beauty  of 
thefe  trees. 

CLARY,  Sclarea,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  diandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  too  many  fpecies  for  a  particular  defeription 
here.  There  is  only  one  method  of  culture  for  them 
all. 

Culture  of  the  Clary. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be  fown  in 
the  fpring  upon  a  bed  of  frefti  earth.  When  the  plants 
are  fit  to  be  removed,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in 
rows,  two  feet  afunder,  and  one  foot  diftance  in  the 
rows.  After  the  plants  have  taken  root,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  care,  than  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 
'1  hey  will  thrive  upon  any  foil  that  is  not  wet. 

CLAVICLE,  among  botanifts,  a  term  exprefling  a 
Clafper,  or  Tendril.  b 

CLEMATIS,  Virgin'  s-Boiver,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnseus  among  the  polyandria polygynia ,  and  of  which 
there  arenine  fpecies.  1.  Clematis,  with  undivided  leaves, 
of  an  oval,  but  fomewhat  lanceolated  form.  2.  Clematis, 
with  compound  and  decompounded  leaves,  and  fome  of 
the  fmall  leaves  trifid.  3.  Clematis,  with  fingle  and 
trifoliate  leaves,  and  the  fmall  leaves  either  entire,  or 
with  three  lobes.  4.  Clematis,  with  compound  leaves, 
and  the  fmall  leaves  angularly  cut,  with  wedge-fhaped 
lobes.  5.  Clematis,  with  winged  leaves,  and  heart- 
fhaped,  climbing,  fmooth  leaves,  commonly  called 
Viorna,  or  Traveller’s  Joy.  6.  Clematis,  with  climb¬ 
ing  tendrils.  7.  Clematis,  with  the  lower  leaves  wino-ed 
and  jagged,  and  the  upper  ones  fingle,  fpear-fhaped, 
and  entire.  8.  Clematis,  with  winged  leaves,  and 
fpear-fhaped,  entire  fmall  leaves.  9.  Clematis,  with 
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fin  lc,  oval,  and  fpear-fliaped  leaves.  The  fevdral  forts 
of  'this  plant  make  an  elegant  appearance  among  the 
flowering  fhrubs.  The  firft  fpecies  is  the  mod  fingular  ; 
the  culture  of  which  will  be  a  fulEcient  direction  fof  all 
the  reft. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  numerous,  long,  and 
fpreading  ;  yellowifh  on  the  outer  part,  and  ftrengthened 
with  a  white,  woody  pith  within.  1  he  ftalks  are  many, 
and  rife  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  they  are  firm,  fluted, 
and  divided  into  fome  few  branches.  The  whole  ftalk 
is  ridged  in  the  manner  of  a  piece  of  wire,  and  is  a  little 
hairy.  The  ground  colour  is  a  pale  green,  and  the 
ridges  between  the  hollows  are  ftained  with  purple.  I  he 
leaves  Hand  two  at  a  joint,  and  the  ftalk  fwells  out  into 
a  thick  knot  at  their  bafe.  They  have-  no  footftalks,  are 
large,  of  an  oval  fhape,  a  firm  fubftance,  and  a  dull 
green  colour,  with  vety  high  longitudinal  ribs  on  the 
under  part,  and  hairy  at  the  edges.  , 

The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk  and  branches,  thefe 
are  very  beautiful,  their  colour  is  a  perfedl  violet  blue, 
and  they  hang  drooping.  They  are  large,  and  each  is 
formed  of  four  petals,  oblong  and  fharp-pointed  ;  wav¬ 
ed  a  little  at  the  edges,  high  ribbed,  and  lightly  hairy; 
and  in  the  centre  Hands  a  thick  downy  tuft  of  a  whitilh 
colour. 

Culture  of  the  Clematis. 

This  plant  thrives  beft,  when  wild,  in  a  firm,  tough 
foil,  and  where  there  is  fome  little  fhade  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  compoft  prepared  for  it  muft  be,  equal  parts  of 
good  garden  mould,  and  firm  loamy  earth  from  a  paf- 
ture  ;  and  the  place  fome  part  of  the  ground  where 
there  is  a  ihelter  from  the  noon-fun,  and  from  cold 
winds. 

The  ufual  and  beft  method  of  propagating  it  is  by 
parting  of  the  roots.  The  plants  from  feed  are  fome- 
times  bolder  and  more  vigourous,  and  the  flowers  better 
coloured  than  ordinary  for  the  firft  year  ;  but  if  the 
parted  roots  be  managed  well,  the  plants  raifed  from 
them  will  keep  their  full  pcrfe&ion  ;  while  the  others 
after  their  firft  bloom  will  lofe  their  fuperiority,  and  come 
to  an  exaift  equality  with  the  reft. 

The  time  for  parting  the  roots  is  October,  and  they 
muft  then  be  planted,  in  fome  of  the  above  compoft, 
at  two  feet  and  a  half  diftance,  and  covered  two  inches. 
Every  year,  at  the  fame  feafon,  they  muft  be  taken  up 
and  reduced  to  a  proper  bignefs,  and  planted  again  in  the 
fame  place,  but  in  a  frefh  parcel  of  the  compoft.  After 
thefe  plantings  it  will  always  be  proper  to  give  them, 
once  or  twice,  a  little  water,  and  at  all  times  keep  the'm 
clear  from  weeds.  As  there  is  no  defign  at  any  time  of 
faving  feeds,  the  flowers  fhould  be  picked  off  as  they 
decay  ;  by  this  means,  and  the  afliftance  of  now  and 
then  a  watering  in  dry  weather,  there  will  be  a  fucceflion 
of  bloom  throughout  the  whole  fummer. 

CLEOME,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  no  Eng- 
liftr  name  ;  there  are  eight  fpecies  of  it.  i.  Cleome 
with  fmooth  leaves  and  a  flefli-coloured  flower.  2.  Cleome 
with  flowers  having  fix  ftamina,  trifoliate  leaves,  and 
fpear-fhap.  d  lobes.  3.  Cleome  with  flowers  having  fix 
ftamina,  trifoliate  leaves,  narrow,  fpear-fliaped  lobes, 
and  pods  having  two  valves.  4.  Cleome  with  flowers 
having  twelve  ftamina,  and  trifoliate  and  quinquefoliate 
leaves.  5.  Cleome  with  flowers  having  fix  ftamina  and 
trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  middle  lobe  is  the  largeft. 
6.  Cleome  with  flowers  having  fix  ftamina,  leaves  with 
feven  lobes,  a  prickly  ftalk,  and  hanging  pods.  7.  Cleome 
with  flowers  having  fix  ftamina,  leaves  compofed  of  five 
and  three  lobes,  and  a  prickly  ftalk.  8.  Cleome  with 
fix  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  and  fingie  leaves,  which  are 
ovally  fpear-fliaped. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America.  It  rifes  with  an  herhaceous  ftalk  about  a  foo  t 
high.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  flefti  colour,  termi¬ 
nate  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes.  Thefe  have  four  petals, 
which  (land  ere£f,  and  fpreading  from  each  other. 

The  fccond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant. 
This  has  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot  high.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  they 
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are  compofed  of  four  red  petals,  which  grow  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
This  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  a  foot  high. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  ftdes  of  the  ftalks 
and  are  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

The  fourth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon.  It  rifes' a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  flowers 
come  out  fingly  at  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves,  their  co¬ 
lour  is  a  pale  yellow. 

The  fifth  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  it  rifes  to  the 
height  of  two  feet.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches  upon  long  footftalks  :  they  have 
four  large  flelh-coloured  petals. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt  and  America. 
This  rifes  with  a  ftrong,  thick,  herbaceous  ftalk,  two 
feet  and  a  half  high.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  forming  a  long  loofe  (pike  at 
their  extremities  ;  this  fpike  has  fingie  broad  leaves,  from 
the  bofom  of  which  come  out  the  footftalks  of  the  flowers 
which  are  two  inches  long,  and  each  fuftaining  a  large 
flefh-coloured  flower. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Havannah* 
This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  near  two  feet 
high,  branching  out  on  every  fide.  The  main  ftalk, 
and  alfo  the  branches,  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of 
purple  flowers,  each  fitting  upon  {lender  footftalks,  at 
the  bafe  of  which  is  placed  a  fingie  oval  leaf. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon  ;  this  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  a 
foot  high,  garnilhed  with  long,  narrow,  fingie  leaves  ; 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  footftalks 
of  the  flower,  each  fuftaining  a  fingie  yellow  flower. 

Culture  of  the  Cleome. 

All  thefe  plants,  except  the  fecond  and  third  fpecies, 
are  natives  of  very  warm  countries,  and  will  not  thrive 
in  England  without  an  artificial  heat,  therefore  their 
feeds  muft  be  fown  in  fpring  upon  a  good  hot-bed,  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  feparate  fniall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot¬ 
bed,  {hading  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root;  after 
which  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  air  in  warm  weather. 
When  the  plants  are  too  high  to  remain  longer  in  the 
hot-bed,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  an  airy  glafs  cafe, 
where  they  may  be  fereened  from  cold  and  wet,  but  in 
warm  weather  enjoy  the  free  air.  With  this  manage-- 
ment  the  plants  will  flower  foon  after,  and  in  autumn 
they  will  perfect  their  feeds. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  may  be  fown  in  the  open 
borders  of  the  garden,  where  they  arc  defigned  to  remain, 
for  they  require  no  artificial  warmth. 

CLETHRA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  no  Eng- 
lifh  name,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  decandria  mo~ 
nogyuia ;  and  of  which  there  is  but  one  kno\^r  fpe¬ 
cies. 

This  is  a  beautiful  fhrubby  plant  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Penfylvania.  It  is 
found  in  moift  places,  and  near  the  fides  of  the  rivulets  ; 
it  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  leaves  are 
in  fhape  like  thofe  of  the  Alder-tree,  but  are  longer  ; 
thefe  are  placed  alternately  upon  the  branches :  the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  in 
clofe  fpikes  :  their  colour  is  white. 

Culture  of  the  Clethra. 

This  fhrub  is  propagated  by  feeds,  layers,  or  fuckers 
from  the  root.  The  feeds  muft  be  procured  from  the 
places  in  which  the  plants  naturally  grow,  for  they  will 
not  perfeft  their  feed  in  England.  They  muft  be  fown 
in  the  fpring  in  pots  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  in  au¬ 
tumn  removed  under  a  frame  for  the  winter.  The  plants 
will  come  up  the  fpring  following,  and  in  autumn  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery-bed  where  they  muft  ftand 
two  years,  they  will  then  have  acquired  fuflicient 
ftrength,  and  muft  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  ftand. 

If  it  is  propagated  by  fuckers,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  off  in  the  autumn,  with  fibres,  and  planted  into  a 
nurfery-bed.  In  two  years  they  will  be  ftrong  enough 
to  tran (plant  where  they  are  to  remain. 
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The  method  of  propagating  this  flniib  by  layers,  is 
very  tedious,  for  they  are  generally  two  years  before 
they  get  root. 

This  fhrub  thrives  beft  in  moift  land,  and  requires  a 
Sheltered  fituation,  where  it  may  be  defended  from  ftrong 
winds,  which  frequently  break  off  the  branches,  where 
they  are  too  much  expofed  to  its  violence. 

CLIFFORTIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  for  which  there 
is  no  Englifh  name  ;  there  are  three  fpecies  of  it. 
i.  Cliffortia,  with  heart-fhaped,  indented  leaves.  2. 
Three-leaved  Cliffortia,  whofe  middle  leaf  is  cut  in 
three  parts.  3.  Cliffortia,  with  fpear-ihaped  leaves,, 
which  are  entire. 

Thele  fpecies  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  fir  ft  fort  rifes  with  a  weak  fhrubby  ftalk, 
four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  many  tlift'ufed 
branches,  which  fpread  on  every  fide,  requiring  fome 
fupport ;  thefe  are  decorated  with  broad  ftiff  leaves  of  a 
greyifh  colour :  from  the  bofoms  of  which  rife  a  fingle 
flower,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branch,  having  no  footftalk. 

The  fecond  fort  has  very  (lender,  ligneous  ftalks, 
which  muft  be  fupported,  otherwife  they  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  flowers  of  this  come  out  from  the  bofom 
of  the  leaves,  having  very  fhort  foot-llalks  ;  they  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 

The  third  fort  rifes  with  a  weak  fhrubby  ftalk,  about 
four  feet  high,  fending  out  lateral  branches  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  ftiff  leaves,  placed  in  clufters,  without 
order; 

Between  thefe  clufters  of  leaves  the  flowers  come  out 
in  ioofe  bunches. 

Culture  of  the  Cliffortia. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
and  will  foon  take  root,  provided  they  are  fereened  from 
the  fun,  and  duly  watered;  when  they  have  taken  root, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
and  placed  in  the  fhade,  until  they  have  taken  frefli 
root,  after  which  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy 
exotics,  in  a  fheltered  fituation  till  October,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  green-houle,  or  placed  under 
a  common  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened 
from  the  hard  froft,  but  enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  times, 
when  the  weather  is  mild. 

The  fecond  fpecies  requires  the  fame  management  as 
the  firft,  and  is  equally  hardy,  but  mull:  not  be  over¬ 
watered  in  winter.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  continue 
green  all  the  year. 

The  third  fpecies  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former 
forts,  for  which  reafon,  in  winter,  they  muft  be  placed 
in  a  warm  green-houfe,  and  during  that  feafon,  have 
but  little  water.  In  the  fummer  they  may  be  expofed  to 
the  open  air  in  a  flickered  fituation,  but  they  fhould  not 
remain  too  late  abroad  in  the  autumn  ;  for  if  there  fhould 
be  much  rain,  it  would  hurt  the  plants  greatly. 

CLITORIA,  a  plant,  for  which  there  is  no  Englifh 
name,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelphia  decan - 
dria,  and  of  which  there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Clitoria, 
W'ith  pinnated  leaves,  or  Blue  Clitoria.  2.  Clitoria, 
with  trifoliate  leaves,-  fingle  flowers,  and  bell-fhaped 
cups.  3.  Clitoria,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  two  flowers 
joined,  and  bell-fhaped  cups.  4.  Clitoria,  with  tri¬ 
foliate  leaves,  and  cylindrical  cups  to  the  flowers  ;  thefe 
plants  are  natives  of  both  the  Indies,  and  the  culture  of 
the  firft  fpecies  will  be  a  fufficient  direction  for  that  of 
the  other  three. 

The  Blue  Clitoria  is  a  weak  and  climbing  plant:  the 
ftalks  are  long  and  flender,  purplifh  at  the  joints 
when  healthy,  and  elfewhere  brown  or  green.  The 
former  is  the  colour  of  the  lower,  the  other  of  the  upper 
parts.  The  leaves  grow  with  great  regularity  and  beauty, 
five  ftand  upon  every  footftalk,  and  thefe  rife  feparately 
and  alternately,  atequal  diftances  on  the  plants;  they  are 
fingly,  of  a  fomewhat  oval  fhape,  and  fharp  pointed  ; 
they  are  placed  in  two  pairs,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end 
of  the  rib  :  their  colour  is  a  frefh  and  elegant  green,  and 
they  are  high  ribbed. 

The  flowers  grow  fingly  at  the  infertionsof  the  leaves, 
one  oppoute  to  the  other,  fo  that  the  whole  plant,  when 
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well  managed,  will  he  covered  with  them  from  top  tb 
bottom,  at  proper  and  equal  diftances,  and  will  thus 
make  a  very  glorious  appearance.  They  are  large,  and 
of  a  moft  beautiful  fky-blue. 

Cuture  of  the  Blue  Clitoria. 

Early  in  the  fpring  let  a  hot-bed  be  made  in  a  careful 
manner:  ufe  good  dung,  fpread  it  even,  and  trample  it 
well  down,- when  it  is  of  a  due  temper  cover  it  eight 
inches  deep  with  the  fineft  garden-mould,  without  any 
addition.  On  this  bed  low  the  feeds,  and  cover  them 
half  an  inch  with  the  fame  mould  :  let  them  be  fcattered 
thin,  and  when  they  are  covered,  give  the  bed  a  gentle 
watering.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  let  them  be 
treated  carefully  and  tenderly  ;  and  when  they  are  four 
inches  high,  tranfplant  them  into  fmall  pots  ;  let  thefe 
pots  be  filled  with  the  richeft  garden-mould  that  has 
been  well  improved  by  dung  at  this  time,  rotted  and 
well  blended  with  it  •  fet  one  plant  carefully  in  each, 
pot,  and  gently  water  it ;  place  thefe  pots  in  a  baric 
hot-bed,  let  in  a  little  air,  and  water  them  gently. 

When  they  have  attained  fome  confiderable  height 
and  bignefs,  let  larger  pots  be  prepared  for  them  :  into 
each  of  thefe  put  firft  fome  of  the  fame  rich  earth,  and 
then  loofening  the  earth  in  each  little  pot,  take  it  out  in 
a  lump;  trim  off  the  fibres  that  hang  round  the  furface, 
fet  the  whole  upright  in  the  large  pot,  and  fill  it  up  with 
the  earth  ;  place  thefe  in  the  bark-bed  again,  and  fhade 
and  water  them  till  they  have  taken  good  root :  then 
remove  them  into  the  ftove  in  a  frefh  hot-bed  of  bark, 
and  let  them  be  carefully  watered  ;  thus  they  will  flower 
as  beautifully  as  in  their  native  foil. 

CLOVE  JULY-FLOWER,  or  GILLY-FLOW- 
ER,  a  fpecies  of  the  Carnation.  See  the  article  Car¬ 
nation. 

CLUSIA,  The  Bafam-Tree ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies.  1.  Clufia,  with  thick, 
fhining,  roundifh  leaves,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk,  com¬ 
monly  called  Balfam-Tree  in  America.  2.  Clufia, 
with  veined  leaves. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  firft  fort,  which 
differ  in  the  fize  and  colour  of  their  flowers  and  fruit: 
one  has  a  white  flower  and  fcarlet  fruit,  another  has  a 
Rofe-flower,  and  a  greenifh  fruit,  and  the  third  has  a 
yellow  fruit:  but  thefe  are  only  fuppofed  to  be  feminal 
Variations. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  very  common  in  the  Britifh  iflands 
of  America,  where  the  trees  grow  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet,  and  fhoot  out  many  branches  on  every  fide  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
From  every  part  of  thefe  trees  there  exudes  a  fort  of 
turpentine,  which  is  called  in  the  Weft-Indies  hog- 
gum. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Campeachy. 

This  tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  the 
branches  are  covered  with  a  woolly  down,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  Ioofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
fhoots  j  thefe  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fort. 

Culture  of  the  Clusia. 

The  firft  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
when  they  are  cut  off  the  plants,  muft  be  laid  to  dry  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  that  the  wounded  part  may 
be  healed  over,  otherwife  they  will  rot;  when  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  planted,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  now  and  then  gently  refrelhed 
with  water.  The  beft  time  for  planting  thefe  cuttings, 
is  in  July,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  cold 
comes  on  in  autumn.  In  winter  thefe  plants  may  be 
placed  upon  Hands  itl  the  dry  ftoVe;  but  if  in  fummer 
they  are  plunged  into  thetan-bed,  they  will  make  great 
progrefs,  and  their  leaves  will  be  large,  in  which  the 
beauty  of  thefe  plants  confifts. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds  ;  the  plants 
are  tender,  for  which  reafon  they  muft  be  placed  in  the 
tan-bed  of  the  bark-ftove,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive 
in  this  country.  They  muft  then  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  climate. 

CLUSTER,  a  ftalk  divided,  or  branched  into  feveral 
pedicles,  fuftaining  the  flowers  or  fruits  fet  thick  toge¬ 
ther. 
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ther,  in  an  oblong  form. 

CLUTIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  for  which  there  is  no 
Englifh  name ;  there  are  four  fpecies  cf  it.  i.  Clutia, 
with  fpcar-fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofc  to  the  ftalks.  2. 
Clutia,  with  oval  entire  leaves,  and  flowers.  growing 
from  the  Tides  of  the  branches.  3.  Clutia,  with  heart- 
formed  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  4.  Clutia,  with  entire 
fpcar-fhaped  pointed  leaves,  having  foot-ftaiks. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  natives  of  Africa.  1  he  hrft 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight 
feet,  putting  out  many  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with 
final  1  leaves,  fitting  dole  to  the  branches.  'I  he  flowers 
come  out  from  the  joints,  at  the  fitting  on  of  the  leaves, 
toward  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  3  thefe  aie  ima.! 
and  of  a  greenifh  white. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  about  the  fame  height  with  the 
firft,  but  the  ftem  is  ftronger.  The  branches  are  gar- 
niflicJ  with  leaves  much  larger  than  thofe  ot  the  firft. 
The  flowers  are  much  the  fame  both  in  fnape  and 

colour.  _  _  ... 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this,  in  its 
native  climate,  rites  with  an  upright  fhiubby  ftalk,  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet :  but  with  us  it  leldom  exceeds 
four  feet ;  it  fends  out  many  branches  at  the  top,  fo  as 
to  form  a  large  fpreading  head. 

The  fourth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama 
iflands,  and  alfo  near  the  Havannah  ;  it  rifes  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  high,  with  feveral  fhrubby  ftems,  which 
divide  into  many  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
Jong  loofe  fpikes  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  their 
colour  is  white,  with  yellow  fummits. 

Culture  of  the  Clutia. 

The  two  firft  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
during  any  of  the  fuinmer  months,  when  they  will  foon 
take  "root  ;  then  plant  them  each  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  place  them  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  middle  of  O&ober,  or  later,  if  the 
weather  continues  mild  ;  then  remove  them  into  the 
green-houfe,  and  fet  them  where  they  may  have  the 
free  air  in  mild  weather,  for  they  only  require  to  be 
protected  from  froft.  In  fummer  place  them  abroad,  in 
a  fheltered  fituation,  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants. 

The  third  fpecies  is  all'o  propagated  by  cuttings, 
during  the  fummer  feafon  :  but  the  cuttings  fhould  be 
laid  in  an  airy  place  for  a  few  days,  that  their  wounded 
parts  may  heal  before  they  are  planted  ;  thefe  muft  be 
let  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark  ;  and  if  the  feafon  is  very  warm,  the 
glaffes  fhould  be  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  they 
muft  be  watered  very  fparingly,  for  much  wet  will  rot 
them.  When  they  have  taken  root  and  begin  to  fhoot, 
they  muft  have  a  greater  fnare  of  air,  and  be  inured  by 
degrees,  to  bear  it  openly  ;  then  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till 
they  have  got  frefh  root. 

In  the  fum-mer  they  fhould  have  free  air  conftantly  in 
warm  weather,  but  they  muft  be  fereened  from  heavy 
rains:  and  in  winter  placed  in  an  airy glafs-cafe,  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  fun. 

The  fourth  fpecies  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  third,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it 
requires  a  ftove  to  preferve  it  through  winter,  and  fhould 
.have  very  little  water. 

COCKSCOMB,  or  AMARANTH.  See  the  article 
Amaranth. 

CODLING-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Apple-Tree. 
See  Apple-tree. 

COFFEE-TREE,  Cojfcay  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnceus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and  of 
which  there  is  but  one  fpecies. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  Ethiopia, 
where  it  rifes  above  fixtecn  or  eighteen  feet  high  : 
but  in  England  it  rarely  rifes  to  more  than  twelve;  it 
is  an  evergreen,  and  makes  a  beautiful  appearance  at 
every  feafon  in  the  ftove,  but  particularly  when  it  is  in 
flower. 

The  CofKe-T rce  is  now  propagated  in  great  plenty  in 
many  parts  of  America :  but  the  produce  of  thefe 
countries  are  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia. 
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Culture  of  the  Coffee-tree. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  fie 
fown  foon  after  they  are  gathered  from  the  tree ;  for  if 
they  are  kept  but  a  fhort  time  out  of  the  ground,  the'/ 
will  fpoil,  which  is  thereafon  that 'this  tree  has  not  beer* 
fpread  into  more  different  countries ,  for  the  feed  will' 
not  keep  long  enough  to  be  fent  into  any  place.  In 
order  therefore  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  it  js  abfolutely  neceliary  to  have  it  carried  thither 
growing.  The  berries  of  this  plant  are  commonly  ripe 
with  us  in  April,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  fown  in 
pots  of  frefh  light  earth,  covering  them  half  an  inch 
thick  with  the  lame  light  earth  ;  then  plunge  the  pots 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to 
refrefh  them  often  with  water,  as  alfo  to  raife  the  glaffes 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  admit  frefh  air;  and  in  very 
hot  weather  it  will  be  proper  to  fhade  the  glafies  with 
mats,  otherwife  the  earth  in  the  pots  will  dry  too  fait, 
and  prevent  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds.  It  muft  be  cbfcr- 
ved,  that  the  taking  oft  the  pulp  of  the  berries,  which 
has  been  by  lome  people  directed  as  abfolutely  neceffary, 
is  a  great  miftake.  When  this  plant  is  removed,  great 
care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  alfo  pre¬ 
ferve  the  earth  to  the  roots  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  kept  any 
time  out  of  the  ground  :  for  if  their  fibres  are  fuffered  to 
dry;  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  mould  and  perifli. 

The  foil  in  which  this  tree  thrives  beft,  is  compofed  in 
the  following  manner:  one  load  of  frefh,  light,  loamy 
earth,  one  load  of  rotten  cow- dung,  with  half  a  load 
offea-land:  thefe  are  to  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
laid  in  a  heap  fix  months  before  it  is  ufed,  in  which  fpace 
it  muft  be  turned  feveral  times. 

COLE-SEED,  or  RAPE-SEED.  Sec  the  article 
Rape-seed. 

COLE- WORT,  a  fpecies  of  the  Cabbage,  and 
cultivated  in  the  fame  manner.  See  Cabbage. 
COLLIFLOWER.  See  Cauliflower. 

Foreign  COLT’S-FOOT,  Cacalia ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefta  polygamia ,  and 
of'  which  there  are  eight  fpecies.  i.  Foreign  Colt’s- 
Foot,  with  kidney-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  lharply  in¬ 
dented.  2.  Foreign  Colt’s-Foot,.  with  fmooth  hcart- 
fhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges.  3.  Foreign  Coft’s- 
Foot,  with  a  triangular  leaf,  eared  at  the  bale,  and 
white  flowers.  4.  Foreign  Colt’s-Foot,  with  an  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk,  heart-fliaped,  finuated  leaves,  and  five 
florets  in  each  empalement.  5.  Foreign  Colt’s-Foot, 
with  the  leaf  and  appearance  of  Fig-Marigold,  com¬ 
monly  called  African-Tree  Groundfcl.  b.  Foreign 
Colt’s-Foot,  with  a  compound  fhrubby  ftalk,  and  plain 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  the  foot-ftalks  having  fears. 
7.  Foreign  Colt’s-Foot,  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  guarded 
on  every  fide  with  broken  rough  foot-ftalks.  S.  Foreign 
Colt’s-fi  oot,  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  oblong  oval  leaves, 
and  three  lines  connected  to  the  bale  of  the  foot-llalk. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Atiftria  and  the 
Helvetian  mountains,  but  is  frequently  preferved  in  cu¬ 
rious  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  it'  has  a  flefliy  root, 
which  fpreads  in  the  ground,  from  which  fprings  up 
many  leaves,  ftanding  on  fingle  foot-ftalks;  between 
thefe  the  ftalk  rifes  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  branch¬ 
ing  toward  the  top.  The  branches  are  terminated  by 
purplifh  flowers,  growing  in  a  fort  of  umbel. 

I  he  fecond  fort  has  the  appearance  of  the  firft  ;  but 
the  ftalks  rife  higher,  and  the  leaves  have  much  longer 
footftalks  than  thofe  of  the  fiift.  The  flowers  are  cl  a 
deeper  purple  colour. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  North-America. 
This  has  a  perennial  creeping  root,  which  fends  out 
many  ftalks  rifing  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet, 
and  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers. 

'I  he  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  America,  it  has  a  ne- 
rennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk  which  rifes  four  or  five 
feet  high,  terminated  by  umbels  of  ycllowifli,  herba¬ 
ceous  flowers, 

"I  he  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  rifes  with  ftrong  round  ftalks,  to  the  height  of 
feven  or  eight  feet,  which  are  woody  at  bottom,  butfofe 
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and  fucculent  upward,  fending  out  many  irregular 
branches,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  umbels;  they  are  white,  tubulous,  and 
cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top. 

Thefixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  iflahds. 
This  rifes  with  a  thick  flefhy  ftera  divided  at  certain  dif- 
tances,  as  it  were  into  fo  many  joints  ;  each  of  thefe 
divifions  fwell  much  larger  in  the  middle,  than  they  do 
at  each  end  ;  toward  their  extremities  they  are  garnifhed 
with  long,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ;  as  thefe  fall  off 
they  leave  a  fear  at  the  place,  which  always  remain  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  cluf- 
ters  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  they  are  tubulous, 
and  of  a  faint  Carnation  colour. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  refembles  the  fixth  in  its  form  and  manner  of 
growth  ;  only  the  leaves  do  not  fall  oft'  entire  like  thofe 
of  the  other,  but  break  off  at  the  beginning  of  the 
footftalk.  This  fort  hath  not  as  yet  produced  any  flowers 
in  England. 

The  eighth  fort  has  been  long  known  in  the  Englifh 
gardens,  it  rifes  with  many  fucculent  ftalks  from  the 
root,  as  large  as  a  man’s  finger.  This  fort  very  rarely 
flowers  in  England. 

Culture  of  the  Foreign  Colt’s-Foot 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  propagated  by  parting 
of  their  roots,  for  they  feldom  produce  good  feeds  in 
England.  The  belt  time  to  tranfplant  and  part  their 
roots  is  in  the  autumn.  They  require  a  loamy  foil,  and 
a  fhadv  fituation. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  are  propagated  in  great 
plenty  both  by  their  feeds,  and  their  fpreading  roots. 
The  roots  fnould  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn  ;  they  re¬ 
quire  a  moift  foii,  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  during  the  fummer  months.  Thefe  cuttings 
Ihould  be  laid  to  dry  for  a  fortnight,  that  the  wound 
may  be  healed  before  they  are  planted.  If  they 
are  planted  in  June  or  July  they  will  take  root  in  the 
open  air.  They  fucceed  beft  in  a  light  fandy  earth.  In 
winter  they  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy  glafs  cafe,  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  fun  ;  and  in  mild  weather  admit  the 
air.  They  muft  always  be  protected  from  the  froft,  and 
have  but  little  water. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  forts  are  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fifth  and  fixth,  only  that  the  feventh  re¬ 
quires  to  be  kept  drier  both  in  winter  and  fummer. 

COLUMBINE,  Aquilegia ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandries  pentagynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Columbine  with 
crooked  nedtaria,  called  double  ftarry  Columbine. 
2.  Columbine  with  ftrait  nedtaria  fhorter  than  the  flower 
petals,  which  are  fpear-fhaped.  3.  Columbine  with 
ftrait  nedtaria,  and  ftamina  longer  than  the  flower  pe¬ 
tals. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  mod  countries  in 
Europe  ;  the  fecond  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
third  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  The  fame  method  of 
culture,  is  proper  for  them  all. 

The  double  ftarry  Columbine  has  a  large  whitifh  root, 
long,  and  thick,  divided  into  many  parts,  hung  with 
long  fibres,  and  of  many  years  duration.  The  ftalk  is  a 
'yard  high,  flight,  upright,  branched,  reddifh,  and  a 
little  lniry.  The  leaves  are  large,  but  compofed  of  ma¬ 
ny  parts,  thefe  are  difpofed  in  threes  on  branched  foot- 
ftalks,  and  the  principal  of  them  are  divided  lightly  into 
three  lobes  by  indentings.  Their  colour  is  a  faint 
biueifh,  or  grey ifh  green. 

The  flowers  are  numerous,  large  and  beautiful  :  they 
are  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  plain  oblong  petals, 
and  thefe  fpread  themfelves  out  in  a  radiated  or  ftarry 
form  :  the  outer  ones  being  largeft,  and  thofe  within 
fmaller  to  the  centre.  Their  colour,  when  moft  perfedf, 
is  of  a  fine  high  fcarlet ;  but,  hi  fome  of  the  plants,  it 
varies  from  this  into  a  faint,  yet  not  unpleafing  red  ;  in 
eihcrs  it  runs  through  all  the  changes  of  blue,  purple 
and  flefh  colour,  even  to  ablolute  white,  and  in  fome 
powers  there  will  be  an  agreeable  mixture  of  green.  All 
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thefe  colours  will  be  obtained  from  the  feeds  of  one 
plant,  therefore  they  are  no  more  than  feminal  varieties  * 
and  they  will  alfo  often,  from  the  fame  feed,  differ  iff 
their  form. 

Culture  of  this  Columbine. 

This  plant  is  too  hardy  to  require  any  great  care  in 
its  prefervation,  but  it  is  from  a  proper  culture  only  that 
the  varieties  already  mentioned  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  gardener  muft  make  fuch  a  compoft  for  it  as  na¬ 
ture  direbts,  light,  and  yet  rich,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  ;  mix  a  barrow  of  the  fineft  pafturer-mould,  a  hufhel 
of  pond-mud,  and  two  pecks  of  rotted  cow-dung,  with 
one  peck  of  river  land  ;  thefe  nauft  be  well  wrought  to¬ 
gether.  Chufe  a  place  in  the  feminary  which  is  on  a 
rifing  pofition,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  Ihade  ;  dig  out 
the  mould,  and  in  Auguft  put  in  the  compoft  fix  inches 
deep. 

Seeds  muft  be  faved  from  fome  ftrong  and  well  grow¬ 
ing  plants  of  the  common  Columbine  ;  and  as  they  are 
ripe  in  July  they  will  have  had  a  fortnight  to  harden  iri 
before  they  are  wanted  for  fowing.  They  muft  now  be 
fcattered  moderately  thick  upon  the  bed  prepared  for 
them  ;  chufe  the  evening  of  afhowery  day  to  low  them. 
Sift  over  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  dry  compoft,  and 
lay  a  piece  of  Hawthorn  bufh  upon  the  bed.  In  fpring 
the  young  plants  will  appear.  The  weeds  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  the  plants  thinned  where  they  ftand 
too  clofe.  From  this  time  they  muft  be  often  weeded, 
and  occafionally  watered.  When  they  have  a  month’s 
growth,  let  them  be  thinned  again,  taking  up  the  weak- 
eft  plants  ;  thefe  may  be  planted  out  upon  another  piece 
of  ground,  the  others  remaining  undifturbed  till  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  September  ;  and  being  all  that  time  kept  care¬ 
fully  weeded  and  watered. 

The  latter  end  of  September  prepare  a  bed  for  them 
in  the  garden,  let  the  fame  compoft  be  ufed,  but  a  place 
chofen  a  little  more  open,  than  that  in  the  nurfery.  The 
plants  muft  be  fet  regularly  in  this  bed  at  two  feet  d i f— 
tance.  Thus  they  muft  remain  all  the  winter.  In 
fpring  they  muft  be  weeded,  and  the  mould  fhould  be 
broke  between  them  with  a  trowel.  In  June  following 
they  will  flower.  There  will  be  found  among  them 
fome  of  the  curious  forts,  and  fome  of  the  common  ; 
but  the  latter  will  be  very  fine  in  their  kind.  As  foon 
as  the  flowers  fade  cut  down  the  ftalks  near  the  ground, 
and  throw  a  covering  of  frefh  compoft,  an  inch  thick 
upon  the  bed.  The  next  year  they  will  flower  ftronger, 
and  two  or  three  of  them  fhould  then  be  marked  fox- 
feed.  This  fhould  be  l'own  in  the  fame  manner  for  the 
firft,  and  the  procefs  repeated  every  year.  Thus  by  de¬ 
grees  the  gardener  will  have  all  the  elegant  kinds. 

The  fine  roots  muft  be  preferved  with  care,  and  ma¬ 
naged  well,  or  they  will  degenerate.  Every  autumn 
they  muft  be  taken  up,  and  when  too  large,  parted  ; 
and  every  time  this  is  done  they  muft  be  allowed  new 
compoft.  There  is  little  trouble  in  railing  this  plant 
from  feeds,  therefore  it  fhould  be  conftantly  repeat- 
ed.  - 

Inverted  COLUMBINE.  This  Columbine  is  not  a 
diftindl  fpecies  from  the  common  kind,  but  one  of  thefe 
innumerable  varieties  which  rife  from  well  ripened  and 
well  managed  feeds. 

The  root  is  compofed  of  numerous  fibres,  hung  to  a 
long  and  firm  head.  The  leaves  are  fupported  on  long, 
flender,  but  firm  footftalks,  of  a  reddifh  colour;  and  are 
compofed  of  many  divifions;  placed  in  threes  :  thefe 
feparate  parts  are  obtufe,  and  of  ablueifh  green.  Theftalk 
is  two  feet  high,  purplifh,  tolerably  firm,  but  flender. 
On  it  ftand  leveral  leaves  irregularly,  refembling  thole 
from  the  root ;  and  at  the  top  of  it  divides  into  many 
branches.  The  flowers  are  large,  double,  and  very 
beautiful:  their  colour  often  varies  ;  they  are  blue,  red, 
or  white,  and  fometimes  mixed  of  two  of  thefe  colours 
in  a  very  pleafing  manner.  They  are  thick  fet  with 
curled  and  rounded  parts,  and  their  nedfaria  or  horns 
ftand  forward ;  the  flower  appears  fixed  to  its  foot¬ 
ftalk  by  the  wrong  end,  a^nl  this  Angularity  adds  to 
the  elegance 
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Culture  of  this  CoLUMBINE. 

Several  of  the  double  Columbines  ripen  feeds  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  the  fingle,  and  it  is  from  forne  ot  thefe  that 
feed  for  the  above  variety  muft  be  faved  ;  for  this  purpoie 
let  the  gardener  mark  two  or  three  plants  which  have 
the  largclt  and  faireft  flowers :  and  from  thofe  fave  the 
feeds,  ^as  we  have  diredted  on  former  occafions  ;  when 
this  is  thoroughly  hardened,  let  it  be  fown  m  the  nur- 
fery  ;  and  as  the  plants  conae  up,  let  them  be  weeded, 
watered,  thinned,  and  every  way  aflifted  in  theii  growth, 
and  when  they  have  once  flowered,  let  them  be  brought 
into  the  garden. 

The  variety  is  endlefs  that  will  thus  rife  from  one 
parcel  of  feed  collected  from  one  plant;  there  will  be 
finale  and  double,  roly,  ftarry,  and  inverted,  perfect 
and  degenerate  flowers :  in  colour  there  will  be  all  the 
{hades  of  blue,  white,  and  red,  and  all  colours  that  can 
be  derived  from  various  mixtures  of  thefe  ;  among  the 
reft  there  will  be  fome  variegated,  ftreaked,  clouded  and 
fpotted  ;  thefe  are  the  fineft,  and  from  thefe,  feeds  fliould 
be  afterwards  faved  ;  thefe  numerous  varieties  ought  to 
recommend  the  plant  to  the  gardener ;  nor  is  there  a 
little  regard  due  to  its  form  and  time  of  flowering  ;  this 
feafon  is  a  kind  of  middle  fpace  between  the  fpring  and 
autumn  flowers :  and  there  are  fewer  particular  to  it 
than  to  either  of  the  others.  A  bufhy  plant,  which 
produces  abundance  of  bloom  at  luch  a  time,  is  therefore 
valuable. 

COLUTE  A,  Bladder  Senna,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelphia  decandria ,  and 
of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Colutea,  with  the 
fmaller  leaves  heart-fhaped,  or  the  common  Bladder 
Senna.  2.  Shrubby  Colutea,  with  oblong  oval  leaves. 
3.  Herbaceous  Colutea,  with  narrow  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  nurfery 
gardens  as  a  flowering  fnrub  to  adorn  plantations ;  the 
fecond  fort  is  tender,  being  a  native  of  Africa,  and  will 
not  bear  the  fevere  winters  of  this  country  ;  the  third 
fpecies  is  alfo  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  a  low  annual 
plant,  which  feldom  grows  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half 
hiofi.  The  flower  it  produces  being  fmall,  and  the 
plant  having  very  little  beauty,  it  is  preferved  in  botanic 
gardens  only,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

Culture  of  the  Colutea. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feed  in  a 
bed  of  common  eartfi  :  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  ;  and  in  the 
autumn  following  tranfplanted  either  into  nurfery-rows, 
or  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  they 
fliould  not  be  fuffered  to  be  long  in  the  nurfery  before 
they  are  tranfplanted. 

The  fecond  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds  fown  early  in 
the  fpring,  upon  a  warm  border  of  light  earth.  The 
plants  will  flower  in  Auguft ;  and  if  the  feafon  proves 
favourable,  ripen  their  feeds  very  well. 

In  autumn  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  young:  and  if 
they  ftand  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  they  will  live  in  the 
open  air  for  three  or  four  years. 

Jcinted-Poded  COLUTEA,  a  fpecies  of  Coronilla. 
See  the  article  Coronilla. 

COMFREY,  Symphytum,  a  genus  of  plants,  clafled 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia,  and  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Comfrey,  with  oval 
fpear-fhaped,  running  leaves.  2.  Comfrey,  with  the 
upper  leaves  placed  oppofite.  3.  Comfrey,  with  oval 
leaves,  and  fhort  foot-ftalks. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  England,  and  grows 
by  the  fide  of  ditches,  and  other  moift  places,  in  moft 
countries  in  Europe. 

The  fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Germany  ;  and 
the  third  on  the  Tides  of  rivers  near  Conftantinople. 

Culture  of  the  Comfrey. 

Thefe  are  all  perennial  plants,  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  either  by  lowing  their  feeds  in  the  fpring,  or 
parting  their  roots  in  the  autumn. 

They  fliould  be  planted  about  two  feet  afunder,  and 
will  require  no  care  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  as 
they  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation. 
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COMMELINA,  a  genus  of  plants,  which  has  no 
Englifh  name;  there  are  five  fpecies  of  it.  1.  Com- 
melina,  with  unequal  petals,  oval,  fpear-fliaped,  pointed 
leaves,  and  a  fmooth  trailing  ftalk.  2.  Commelina, 
with  unequal  petals,  oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  a 
fingle,  upright,  rough  ftalk.  3.  Commelina,  with 
unequal  petals,  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe  leaves, 
and  a  creeping  ftalk.  4.  Commelina,  with  equal 
petals,  and  oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  hairy 
on  their  under -fide.  5.  Commelina,  with  equal  pe¬ 
tals,  thick  foot-ftalks  to  the  flower,  and  narrow, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
and  Africa ;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  and  has  feverai 
trailing  ftalks,  two  or  three  feet  long. 

The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green.  The  flowers, 
which  are  blue,  come  out  from  the  boforns  of  the  leaves. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  Penfylvania ;  it 
rifes  upon  upright,  flender,  rough,  herbaceous  ftalks, 
about  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
firft.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  bofom  of  the 
leaves,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  fitting  upon  fhort 
foot-ftalks ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale,  blucifh  colour. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ;  this  hath 
many  trailing  ftalks  three  or  four  feet  long.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  flowers 
are  larger,  and  of  a  deep  yellow. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  near  Vera  Cruz,  in 
New  Spain  ;  from  the  root  of  this  rifes  one  or  two 
inclining  ftalks  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  toward  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves. 
Handing  upon  flender  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of 
three  blue  petals,  pretty  large  and  roundifh,  and  three 
fmaller,  which  are  green. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft- Indies : 
this  hath  trailing  ftalks  like  the  firft.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks,  upon  thick  foot-ftalks, 
three  flowers  generally  fitting  on  each  ;  they  have  three 
equal  large  petals  of  a  Iky  blue,  and  three  fmaller,  which 
are  blue. 

Culture  of  the  Commelina; 

All  the  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds.  The  firft: 
will  thrive  in  the  full  ground  :  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
in  autumn,  upon  a  warm  border  of  light  earth,  the 
plants  will  rife  early  in  the  fpring,  and  from  thefe  good 
feeds  may  be  expedted  ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  fpring,  often  lie  long  in  the  ground,  and  rarely  ripen 
their  feed.  After  the  plants  come  up,  they  require  no 
other  care  than  being  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fecond  fpecies  has  a  perennial  root ;  this  feldom 
ripens  its  feeds  in  England,  but  the  root  fends  out 
oft-fets,  by  which  the  plant  is  eafily  propagated  ;  if  this 
fort  is  planted  in  a  flieltered  fituation,  it  will  live 
through  the  winter  in  the  full  ground.  The  beft  time 
totranfplant  and  part  thefe  roots,  is  about  the  end  of  March. 

The  other  forts  are  tender,  fo  their  feeds  muft  be 
fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring;  and  when 
the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  to  a  frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward. 

When  they  have  taken  root,  admit  the  frefh  air  every 
day,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  which  will  prevent 
their  growing  up  weak.  In  June  they  muft  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  planted  on  a  warm  border  of  light  earth, 
carefully  fhading  them  till  they  have  taken  root,  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  care  than  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds ;  with  this  management  the  plants 
will  flower,  and  produce  good  feeds. 

COMPARTMENTS,  in  gardening,  are  beds,  plats, 
borders,  and  walks,  laid  out  according  to  the  form  of 
the  ground,  and  depend  more  on  a  good  fancy  than  on 
any  fet  of  rules  for  their  conftrudtion. 

They  are  alfo  fometimes  merely  diverfities,  or  knots  of 
flower-gardens,  or  parterres,  of  which  there  are  infinite 
variety,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  defigner.  Plain 
Compartments  arc  pieces  of  ground,  divided  into  equal 
fquares  and  flower-beds,  marked  out  by  lines,  and  made 
of  regularly  equal  length  and  breadth. 

Some  allow  to  thefe  fquaies  borders  of  two  feet 
broad,  if  the  plat  of  ground  be  fmall,  and  if  larger,  of 
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feet,  and  edge  the  borders  with  box,  or  with  upright, 
hardy  Thyme;  the  alleys  up  between,  are  to  be  laid  with 
fand  or  gravel,  and  kept  clean  weeded. 

COMPOST,  in  hufbandry  and  gardening,  feveral 
forts  of  foils,  or  earthy  matter,  mixed  together,  in  order 
to  make  a  manure  for  afiifting  the  natural  earth  in  the 
work  of  vegetation,  by  way  of  amendment  or  im¬ 
provement. 

Compofts  are  various,  and  ought  to  be  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  nature  or  the  quality  of  the  foils 
which  they  are  defigned  to  meliorate,  and  according  as 
the  land  is  either  light,  fandy,  loofe,  heavy,  clayey,  or 
cloddy.  A  light,  loofe  land  requires  a  compoft  of  a 
heavy  nature,  as  the  fcouring  of  deep  ditches,  ponds,  &c. 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  land  that  is  heavy,  clayey,  or 
cloddy,  requires  a  compoft  of  a  more  fprightly  and  fiery 
nature,  that  will  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  lumpifh  clods, 
which,  if  they  are  not  thus  managed,  would  very  much 
obftrudl  the  work  of  vegetation. 

The  great  ufe  of  compofts  is  for  fuch  plants  as  are 
preferved  in  pots,  or  tubs ;  or  fometimes  it  is  ufed  for 
fmall  beds,  or  borders  of  flower-gardens :  but  it  is  too 
expenfive  to  make  compofts  for  large  gardens,  where  a 
great  quantity  of  foil  is  required.  In  making  of  compofts, 
great  care  fhould  be  had  that  the  feveral  parts  are  properly 
mixed  together,  and  not  to  have  too  much  of  any  one 
fort  thrown  together. 

COMPOUND-FLOWER,  is  that  confifting  of 
feveral  florets,  or  femi-florets,  or  both  together,  included 
in  a  common  cup,  fo  as  to  make  up  one  whole  flower. 

CONCEPTACULUM,  a  kind  of  pericarpium, 
compofed  of  foft  and  lefs  rigid  valves,  and  containing 
only  one  cavity. 

CONE,  a  termmadeufe  of  bybotanifts  to  fignify  a  hard 
dry  feed-veffel,  of  a  conical  figure,  for  the  moft  part 
fcaly,  adhering  clofely  together,  and  feparating  when 
ripe. 

CONSERVATORY.  See  Green-house. 
CONVOLVULUS,  Bindweed.  See  the  article 
Bindweed. 

Scarlet  CONVOLVULUS,  American  Jaftnine.  See 
the  article  American  Jasmine. 

CORAL-TREE,  Erythrina,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelphia  decandria ,  arid 
of  which  there  are  fix  fpecies.  i.  Low  Coral-Tree, 
with  a  very  long  fpike  of  flowers,  and  thick  root,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Carolina  Coral-Tree.  2.  Smooth 
American  Coral-Tree.  3.  Prickly  Three-leaved  Ame¬ 
rican  Coral-Tree,  with  a  very  red  flower.  4.  Smaller 
Three-leaved  American  Coral-Tree,  with  blacker  fpines, 
and  feeds.  5.  Three-leaved  American  Coral-Tree, 
with  acute-pointed  leaves,  and  fcarlet  feeds.  6.  Coral- 
Tree,  without  fpines,  having  a  longer  clofe  flower. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina.  It 
feldom  rifes  more  than  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  deep  green,  and  fhaped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow. 
The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  a  long  fpike  of  fcarlet  flow¬ 
ers. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  to  the  height  often  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  fending  out  many  ftrong  branches,  garnilhed  with 
leaves  of  a  dark  green.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  in  Ihort  thick  clofe  fpikes,  of  a  deep 
fcarlet  colour,  which  make  a  moft  elegant  appearance. 

The  flowers  feldom  appear  till  the  leaves  drop,  fo 
that  the  branches  are  often  naked  when  the  flowers  are 
out. 

The  third  fort  differs  from  the  fecond,  in  having  its 
trunk,  branches,  and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves, 
armed  with  Ihort  crooked  fpines,  the  leaves  and  flowers 
being  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort. 

The  fourth  fort  has  Ihrubby  ftalks,  which  divide  into 
branches  ;  the  leaves  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  two 
laft  forts  :  the  flowers  are  of  a  paler  fcarlet,  and  grow  in 
loofer  fpikes. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  VeraCruz,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  ftalks  do  not  rife  fo  high 
as  the  fecond  fort :  the  leaves  are  alfo  much  fmaller,  and 
have  long  acute  points;  the  flowers  grow  in  very  long 
clofe  fpikes,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour. 
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The  fixth  fort  grows  in  Jamaica,  and  fome  of  the 
other  iflands  in  America ;  the  ftalk  is  not  very  large, 
but  Ihoots  out  into  branches  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
ground,  which  grow  ered,  and  form  a  bulhy  Ihrub ; 
the  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  Ihort 
fpikes ;  the  ftandard  of  the  flower  is  long,  and  the  fides 
turn  down  over  the  wings,  which  are  alfo  longer  than 
thole  of  the  other  fpecies,  and  the  whole  flower  is  more 
clofed. 

Culture  of  the  Coral-tree. 

Thefe  plants  when  they  produce  their  flowers,  are  the 
greateft  ornaments  of  the  ftoves  yet  known  ;  but  though 
in  their  native  places  of  growth  they  produce  plenty  °of 
flowers  every  year,  yet  it  is  feldom  they  flower  in  this 
country,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 

1  hefe  plants  are  beft  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they 
can  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow ;  thefe  feeds  Ihould  be  l'own  in  fmall  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  where  if  they  are 
good,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  four  or  five  weeks. 
When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  let  them  be 
carefully  Ihaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  each  in  a 
Lparate  fmall  pot,  Idled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  :  here  let  them 
be  Ihaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root, 
after  which  they  Ihould  have  a  large  Ihare  of  air  admitted 
to  them,  whenever  the  weather  is  mild.  Let  them  be 
frequently  refrelhed  with  fmall  quantities  of  water,  and 
in  autumn  be  removed  into  the  ftove.  As  the  plants  o-row 
in  ftrength,  they  may  be  more  hardily  treated. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in 
pots,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  treated 
like  other  feedling  plants. 

CORIANDER,  Coriandrum ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  digynia,  and 
of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Coriander 
with  globular  fruit,  or  the  greater  Coriander.  2.  Cori¬ 
ander,  with  twin  fruit. 

Thefe  are  annual  plants  ;  the  firft  fpecies  is  a  native 
of  Italy,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  and  fields  for  the 
lake  of  the  feeds.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the 
louthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in 
botanic  gardens  only,  where  it  is  preferved  for  the  fake 
of  variety. 

Culture  of  the  Coriander. 

They  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  early  in  the 
fpr‘ng>  hi  an  open  fituation,  upon  a  bed  of  good  frelh 
earth.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be 
hoed  to  about  four  inches  diftance  every  way,  clearing 
them  from  weeds.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown 
in  autumn,  they  will  rife  much  ftronger,  and  produce* 
a  greater  quantity  of  feeds  than  thofe  fown  in  the  fpritw. 

CORK-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Oak-Tree.  See 
the  article  Oak-tree. 

CORN-FLAG,  Gladiolus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  triandria  monogynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  fix  fpecies.  1.  Corn  Flag  with  fword- 
Ihaped  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other.  2.  Corn  Flag  with  fword-Ihaped  leaves 
and  imbricated  flowers.  3.  Corn  Flag  with  narrow 
leaves,  a  very  Angle  ftalk,  and  fpiked  flowers.  4.  Corn 
Flag  with  narrow  leaves,  flowers  growing  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  the  tube  longer  than  the  margins 
of  the  petal.  5.  Corn  Flag  with  a  branching  ftalk, 
and  narrow  leaves.  6.  Corn-Flag,  with  a  branching  ftalk, 
flowers  growing  in  heads,  upon  footftalks,  and  a  tubu- 
rous  root. 

Culture  of  the  Corn  Flag. 

Thefe  are  all  perennial  plants ;  the  firft  fpecies  grows 
naturally  in  arable  land,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  if  once  planted  in  a  garden,  will  multiply  fo 
faft,  without  any  culture,  as  to  become  a  troublefome 
weed. 

The  fecond  kind  grows  naturally  in  Ruflia,  and  is 
propagated  as  eafily  as  the  firft. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts  are  natives 
ol  Africa,  and  will  not  bear  the  open  air  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  winter. 

They 
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'Thcv  arc  propagated  by  off-fets,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth  ; 
and  in  winter  placed  in  the  green-houfe,  to  proteCt  them 
from  frofts. 

Thcih  plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds  which  are 
frequently  perfected  in  England;  thcfe  fhould  be  fown 
about  the  end  of  Auguft  in  pots  tilled  with  light  earth, 
and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  till  the  middle  or  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  then  the  pots  fhould  be  removed,  where  they 
may  have  the  fan  great  part  of  the  day.  In  October 
place  them  under  a  garden  frame,  where  they  may  have 
the  air  in  mild  weather.  In  fpring  the  young  plants^ 
will  appear,  and  they  muft  be  watered  gently  once  in 
eight  or  ten  days.  In  May  remove  the  pots  toafheltex- 
cd  fituation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  morning  (un  till 
noon.  If  the  feafon  proves  dry,  refrefh  them,  nowand 
then,  with  water. 

About  the  end  of  June  the  leaves  will  decay,  then  the 
roots  muft  be  taken  up,  and  mixed  with  fand,  and  kept 
in  a  dry  room  till  the  end  of  Auguft,  at  which  time 
they  fhould  be  planted  again.  The  roots  are  fo  final! 
that  fQur  or  five  may  be  planted  into  each  half-penny  pot 
filled  with  light  earth  :  place  them  where  they  may  have 
the  forenoon  fun  till  the  middle  of  September  ;  then 
they  fhould  have  a  warmer  fituation  till  October,  when 
they  muft  he  place  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  as  before,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  during  the  winter  fea¬ 
fon. 

In  the  fpring  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  till 
their  leaves  decay,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  and  treated  as  before.  The  roots,  by  this  time, 
will  have  grown  to  a  large  fize,  therefore  they  fhould 
have  a  feparate  half-penny  pot,  and  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  old  roots. 

CORNICULATE,  horned;  thus  we  fay  Cornicu- 
late  pods,  See. 

CORN  MARIGOLD,  Chryfanthemum .  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Chrysanthemum. 

COROLLA,  among  Botanifts,  is  the  mod  confpi- 
cuous  part  of  a  flower.  It  expreffes  the  coloured  tender 
part,  which  furrounds  the  organs  of  generation.  The 
part  it  is  compofed  of  are  called  petals ;  if  it  confift  only 
of  one  piece,  it  is  called  monopetalous  :  if  of  more,  it 
is  faid  to  be  dipetalous,  tripetalous;  andfoon,  as  itcon- 
fifts  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  parts.  See  Pe¬ 
tal,  Sic. 

COROLLISTzE,  among  the  botanical  authors,  are 
thole  who  nave  attempted  the  eftablifhing  the  claffes  and 
diftindlions  of  plants,  on  the  different  form  of  the  Co¬ 
rolla,  or  leafy  part  of  the  flower,  without  paying  the 
due  regard  to  the  apices,  ftamina,  and  piftillum,  the 
parts  of  fructification  contained  within  it.  Of  thefe  are 
Riverius  and  Tournefort. 

COROLLULA,  among  botanifts,  a  term  ufed  to 
exprefs  thofe  little  partial  flowers,  which  together  con- 
ftitute  the  whole  compound  ones.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  tubulated,  and  the  ligulated  ;  the  former  are 
always  furnifhed  with  a  campanulated  limb,  divided  in¬ 
to  four  or  five  fegments  ;  the  latter  or  ligulated  Corol- 
lula,  have  a  flat  linear  limb,  terminated  by  a  Angle  point 
or  by  a  broader  extremity,  divided  into  three  or  five  feg¬ 
ments. 

CORONA,  any  thing  growing  on  the  head  of  a 
feed,  the  Corona  of  feeds  are  of  various  kinds  ;  they 
are  fometimes  Ample,  confifting  only  of  a  dentated  mem¬ 
brane  ;  fometimes  pappofe,  confifting  of  a  downy  mat¬ 
ter.  The  downy  matter  in  fome  cafes  is  immediately 
affixed  to  the  feed,  in  others  it  has  a  pedicle  growing 
from  it  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  compofed  of  Ample  filaments, 
fometimes  it  is  ramofe. 

CORONATED,  furnifhed  with  a  Corona.  See  the 
former  article. 

CORONILLA,  according  to  Linnaeus  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprehending  Coronilla,  ftrictly  fo 
called,  or  jointed  po'dded  Colutea  ;  Emerus,  or  Scorpion 
Senna;  and  Securidaca,  or  Hatchet-Vetch;  but  by 
oiher  authors  coiffidercd  as  three  diftinCt  genera.  Lin- 
n.iMis  has  alfo  ranged  it  among  the  diadelphia  ikcandria. 
I  here  are  eight  lpecies  oi  it.  i.  Shrubby  Coronilla 
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with  the  ungues  of  the  flowers  twice  the  length  of  the 
cup,  or  the  Lmerus,  or  Scorpion  Senna.  2.  Shrubby 
Coronilla  with  five  Ipear-fhaped  lobes,  and  fpear-fhapej 
ftipuhe.  3.  Shrubby  Coronilla  with  roundifh  ftipuhe. 
4.  Shrubby  Coronilla  with  eleven  lobes,  and  the 
outer  one  the  largeft.  5.  Herbaceous  Coronilla  with 
hooked,  fword-ftiaped  pods,  or  Securidaca,  or  Hatchet 
Vetch.  6.  Herbaceous  Coronilla  with  five,  taper,  ereCt, 
jointed  pods.  7.  Coronilla  with  a  climbing,  flaccid 
ftalk.  S.  Smooth  leaved  heibaccous  Coronilla,  with 
numerous,  ereCt,  rounded,  and  knotted  pods,  or  various 
flowered  Coronilla. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  about  Geneva,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Salernum,  and  Vienna.  The  fecond  is  a  native 
of  the  fbuth  of  France,  and  the  third  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  fourth  and  fixth  fpecies  are  natives  of  Crete.  The 
fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  corn  fields  of  Spain.  The 
feventh  is  a  native  of  South-America,  and  the  eighth, 
of  Germany,  and  moft  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Coronilla. 

The  firft  fort  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  in 
March,  upon  a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth,  it  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds  and  watered  in  dry  weather,  which 
muft  be  continued  when  the  plants  come  up.  About 
Michaelmas,  d)raw  out  the  largeft  and  tranfplant  them 
into  the  nurfery,  allowing  the  diftance  of  one  foot  be¬ 
tween  each  plarit  in  rows  three  feet  afunder.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Michaelmas,  thofe  left  in  the  feed  bed  may  be 
tranfplanted  in  the  fame  manner.  Here  they  fhould  re¬ 
main  two  years,  2t  the  end  of  which  time  they  may  be 
planted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

This  fort  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
tender  branches,  which  will  take  root  in  a  year’s  time, 
after  which  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery, 
and  managed  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  fecdling 
plants. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  in  April  muft  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth. 
When  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed,  tranlplant  them 
into  a  warm  border,  and  carefully  Ihade  them  till  they 
lieve  taken  root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
cultnre  than  being  kept  clear  from  weeds. 

The  fourth  and  fixth  fpecies  aie  alfo  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in  fpring  either  on  a  gentle 
hot-bed,  or  on  a  warm  border  of  frefh  light  earth. 
When  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed,  they  lhould  be 
tranfplanted  cither  into  pots,  or  into  a  bed  of  good  rich 
earth,  at  about  four  or  five  inches  diftance  everv  way. 
Here  let  them  remain  till  they  have  obtained  ftrength 
enough  to  be  planted  out  for  good,  either  into  pots  fil¬ 
led  with  light  frefh  earth,  or  into  a  warm  border. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fpecies  muft  be  fown  in  the 
fpring,  on  borders  of  light  frefh  earth. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to 
the  diftance  of  two  feet  one  from  another,  and  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  re¬ 
quire. 

The  feventh  fp«cies  muft  be  raifed  from  feeds  as  di¬ 
rected  for  the  former  forts,  but  this  will  require  to  be 
raifed  and  preferved  in  the  bark  rtove. 

The  eighth  fpecies  will  require  more  care  in  its  cul¬ 
ture,  to  keep  it  within  bounds  than  to  make  it  grow, 
any  unfavourable  part  of  the  garden  may  be  allotted  for 
it  ;  the  belt  will  be  on  the  fide  of  loine  wildernefs  quar¬ 
ter,  and  it  fhould  be  raifed  from  feeds  in  the  place  where 
it  is  to  continue.  The  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft,  and  muft 
be  fown  in  April  ;  when  the  plants  come  up  they  fhould 
be  thinned  to  two  feet  diftance  :  after  this  they  may  be 
taken  up  every  year  in  October,  and  reduced  to  a  due 
compafs,  for  otherwile  they  will  quickly  overrun  a  large 
tent  of  ground. 

CORTUSA,  Bear’s  Ear  Sanicle ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia,  and 
of  which  there  are  two  fpecies.  1.  Cortufa  with  cups 
fhorter  than  the  Corolla  or  purple  Cortufa.  2.  Cortufa 
with  cups  longer  than  the  Corolla.  One  method  of  cul¬ 
ture  is  proper  for  them  both. 

The  leaves  of  the  purple  Cortufa  rife  in  a  fine  large 
clufter,  on  long  reddifh  footftalks ;  they  are  broad, 

deeply 
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deeply  jagged  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  fine  green  on  the 
upper  fide,  but  greyifh  underneath.  The  flowers  crown 
the  fummit  of  the  ftalk,  which  is  round,  upright,  and 
eight  inches  high,  in  a  very  elegant  head  ;  they  are 
about  ten  in  number,  and  each  hanging  its  long  delicate 
footftalk,  they  fpread  out,  and  droop  downward  ;  they 
are  large,  of  a  delicate  purple,  and  have  a  light  fra¬ 
grance. 

Culture  of  the  Cortusa. 

This  plant  requires  no  fhelter  in  our  gardens ;  it  may 
be  planted  in  an  open  fituation  and  in  the  common  mould. 
The  roots  increafe  abundantly,  and  the  beft  method  to 
propagate  the  plant  is  by  parting  them,  as  there  is  no 
advantage  in  raifing  it  from  feed,  for  the  flower  admits  no 
variegation.  There  is  this  farther  difadvantage,  the 
feeds  ripen  poorly  with  us.  The  plants  fhould  be  allow¬ 
ed  a  foot  diftance  and  often  watered. 

CORYMBYFROUS  Plants ,  arefuchas  have  a  com¬ 
pound  difeous  flower,  but  their  feeds  deftitute  of  down. 
They  bear  their  flowers  in  clutters,  fpreading  round  in 
the  form  of  an  umbrella.  Of  this  kind  are  the  com¬ 
mon  Marygold,  common  Daify,  Camomile,  &c. 

CORYMBUS,  among  ancient  botanifts,  fignified 
clutters  of  Berries,  as  thofe  of  Ivy,  &c.  It  is  all'o  ufed 
by  modern  botanifts,  to  fignify  a  compound  difeous  flower, 
which  does  not  fly  away  in  down. 

COSTMARY,  a  fpecies  of  theTanfeyor  Tanzy. 
See  the  article  Tansey. 

COTTON,  Gofypium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
there  are  four  fpecies.  I.  Cotton  with  leaves  having 
five  lobes,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  2.  Cotton  with 
entire  leaves  having  three  lobes.  3.  Cotton  with  hand- 
fhaped  leaves,  having  five  fpear-fhaped.  lobes,  and  a 
ihrubby  ftalk.  4.  Fineft  American  Cotton  with  a  green 
feed. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  the  common  Levant  Cotton, 
which  is  cultivated  in  feveral  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
likewife  in  Malta,  Sicily,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ; 
it  is  fown  in  tilled  ground  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and 
is  ripe  in  about  four  months  after,  when  it  is  cut  down 
in  harveft  as  corn  in  England,  the  plants  always  perifh- 
ing  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe  :  this  plant  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  leaves  divided  into  five  lobes.  The  ftalks  fend  out  a 
few  weak  branches  upward,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  of  the  fame  form  but  fmaller.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches ;  thefe  have 
two  large  empalements,  the  outer  is  cut  into  three  parts, 
and  the  inner  into  five.  The  petals  of  the  flower  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  white  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  capfules,  which  open  in  four  parts,  hav¬ 
ing  four  cells,  filled  with  feeds  wrapped  up  in  a  down, 
which  is  the  Cotton. 

The  fecond  grows  naturally  in  feveral  iflands  of  the 
Weft  Indies  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  fmooth  ftalk  four 
or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves  divided  into  three 
lobes.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort, 
but  are  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow.  The  pods  are 
larger,  and  the  feeds  are  black. 

The  third  fort  has  a  perennial  fhrubby  ftalk,  which 
rifes  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  and  divides  into  many 
branches,  which  are  fmooth.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  two  former  forts,  and  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 
The  pods  of  this  fort  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  or  Weft-Indies ; 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  feet  or 
more,  and  fends  out  many  lateral  branches,  thefe  are 
hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  leaves,  having  in  fome  three, 
and  in  others  five  acute-pointed  hairy  lobes.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides,  and  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  which  are  large,  of  a  dingy  fulphur  co¬ 
lour,  each  petal  having  a  large  purple  fpot  at  the  bafe  ; 
the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  pods,  which  open  in 
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four  cells,  filled  with  oblong  green  feeds,  wrapped  up 
„in  a  foft  down.  The  ftaple  of  this  is  much  finer  than 
either  of  the  other  fpecies,  and  the  Cotton  from  this 
fhrub  is  preferable  to  any  other  yet  known. 

Culture  of  the  Cotton. 

Thefe,  being  all  tender  plants,  will  not  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England.  The  firft  and  fourth  forts  will 
ripen  their  feeds  here,  if  they  are  fown  early  in  the 
fpring,  upon  a  good  hot-bed  ;  and,  when  the  plants 
come  up,  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  to  bring  them 
forward.  When  they  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  un¬ 
der  the  frames,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  tan-bed 
of  the  ftove,  and  fhifted  into  larger  pots  if  their  roots 
have  filled  the  others.  With  this  management  their 
flowers  will  appear  in  July,  and  towards  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  feeds  will  ripen,  and  the  pods  will  be  as 
large  as  thofe  produced  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies; 
but  if  the  plants  are  not  brought  forward  early  in  the 
fpr‘ng>  ‘t  will  be  late  in  the  Cummer  before  the  plants 
will  appear  and  there  will  be  no  hopes  of  the  pods  com¬ 
ing  to  perfection. 

The  fhrub  Cotton  will  rife  from  the  feeds  very  eafily, 
if  they  are  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed,  which  fhould  be 
done  early  in  the  fpring,  and  if  brought  forward  in  the 
fame  manner  as  has  been  directed  for  the  former  forts, 
the  plants  will  grow  five  or  fix  feet  high  the  fame  Cum¬ 
mer  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  preferve  the  plants  through  the 
winter,  unlefs  they  are  hardened  gradually  in  Auguft 
during  the  continuance  of  the  warm  weather,  for  beino- 
forced  on  in  fu'mmer  renders  them  incapable  of  refiftin°- 
the  leaft  injury.  They  fhould  then  be  placed  in  the 
bark-ftove  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  the  firft  clafs  of 
heat ;  this  is  the  only  method  of  preferving  them  through 
our  winters. 

Silk  COTTON-TREE,  Bombax. ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  mbnodetphia  polyandria , 
and  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Silk  Cotton 
with  fingered  leaves  and  a  prickly,  fhrubby  ftalk. 

2.  Silk  Cotton  with  fingered  leaves  and  a  fmooth  ftalk. 

3.  Silk  Cotton  with  five  cornered  hairy  leaves,  and  a 
jointed  herbaceous  ftalk. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Eaft: 
and  Weft  Indies.  The  firft  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of 
five  or  fix  feet,  and  fpreads  naturally  into  many  branches. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  beautifully  formed  ;  each  is  di¬ 
vided,  nearly  to  the  ftalk,  into  five  parts,  which  fpread 
as  the  fingers  of  a  hand  :  their  colour  is  a  very  deep 
green  on  the  upper  fide,  but  paler  underneath  ;  and  on 
the  ftalk  there  are  prickles.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
very  elegant,  their  colour  is  a  pale  yellow,  often  tinned 
with  purple;  and  their  cups  area  Angular  beauty  in  the 
plant,  they  are  vaft,  rounded,  ribbed  and  jagged.  The 
flowers  do  not  terminate  the  branches,  but  grow  in 
great  number  from  the  fides  of  the  fhoots.  After  thefe 
come  the  feed-vefiels,  which  are  rounded  but  pointed, 
and  contain  each,  in  four  cells,  many  large  feeds,  wrap¬ 
ped  round  in  a  fnowy  and  foft  down,  which  is  Cot¬ 
ton. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  with  a  very  ftrait  fmooth  ftem 
to  a  great  height.  The  branches  toward  the  top  are 
garnifhed  with  leaves  compofed  of  five,  feven,  or  nine 
oblong,  fmooth,  little  leaves,  which  are  fpear-fhaped. 
The  flower  buds  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
foon  after  the  flowers  expand,  which  are  compofed  of 
five  oblong,  purple  petals.  When  thefe  fall  off,  they 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit,  as  large  as  a  fwan’s  eo-o- 
having  a  thick  ligneous  cover,  which,  when  ripe,  opens 
in  five  parts,  and  is  full  of  a  dark  fhort  Cotton,  inclof- 
ing  many  roundifh  feeds,  as  large  as  fmall  peafe. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies; 
it  has  foft  herbaceous  ftalks  very  full  of  joints.  The 
leaves  come  out  on  long  hairy  footftalks  at  the  top  of  the 
plant;  their  under  fides  are  covered  with  a  fhort,  brown, 
hairy  down,  and  are  cut  on  their  edges  into  five  angles. 
Thefe  plants  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England  ;"but 
the  down,  inclofed  in  the  pods,  which  are  procured 
from  the  places  where  it  is  native,  is  of  a  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  purple. 
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Culture  of  the  Silk  Cot  Ton- tree. 

The  plants  of  all  thc-fe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  mud  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  thole 
t>f  the  two  firft  forts  will  be  flrong  enough  to  tranfplant 
in  a  fiiort  time  after  they  arc  up,  when  they  fhould  be 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  being  careful  to 
fhade  them  from  the  fun,  till  they  have  taken  Irefh 
root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  a  large  fliare  of  air 
admitted  to  them  when  the  weather  is  warm,  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up  weak.  In  this  bed  they  may  ie- 
maiu  till  autumn,  provided  there  is  room  for  the  plants 
under  the  glafics.  When  the  heat  of  the  bed  declines, 
the  tan  fhould  be  flirred  up,  and  frefh  added  to  it;  and 
if  the  plat  f$  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots,  they 
fhould  be  fhifted  into  pots  a  little  larger :  b  it  there  mult 
be  care  taken  not  to  over-pot  them,  lor  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  tilde  plants,  than  being  put  into  large  pots, 
in  which  they  will  never  thrive. 

In  autumn  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  bark- ftove, 
where  they  muft  conftantly  remain,  being  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  this  country,  in  any  other  fituation.  In 
winter  they  muft  have  but  little  water,  efpecially  if  they 
cafl  their  leaves  :  but  in  flummer  they  fhould  be  con¬ 
ftantly  refrefhed  with  it,  and  in  warm  weather  muft 
have  plenty  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them. 

Thefe  plants  require  a  large  ftove  where  they  may 
have  room  to  grow. 

COV  ENTRY-BELLS,  a  fpecies  of  the  Campanula. 
See  the  article  Campanula. 

COWSLIP,  a  fpccies  of  the  Primrofe.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Primrose. 

'Jcrufalcm  COWSLIP,  a  fpecies  of  Lungwort.  See 
the  article  Lungwort. 

CRAB-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Apple-Tree.  See 
Apple-tree. 

CPvANE’S-BILL,  Geranium.  See  the  article  Ge¬ 
ranium. 

CRANIOLARIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  which  has  no 
Englifh  name,  and  of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies. 
i.  Craniolaria,  with  heart-fhaped,  angular  leaves.  2. 
Craniolaria,  with  fpear-fhaped,  indented  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carthagena,  in  New  Spain  ;  it  riles  with  a  branching 
italk,  about  two  feet  high  :  the  branches  come  out  op- 
pofite,  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  Tides  and  ends 
of  the  branches,  ftanding  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  having 
an  inflated  {heath  or  cover,  out  of  which  the  tube  of  the 
flower  arifes,  which  is  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
very  {lender,  but  at  the  top  is  parted  into  two  lips,  the 
under  being  large,  and  divided  into  three  broad  fegments, 
the  middle  being  larger  than  the  other  two;  the  upper 
lip  is  roundifh  and  entire;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  fruit,  having  a  thick  dry  fkin,  which  opens 
lengthways,  inclofing  a  hard  furrowed  nut,  with  two 
recurved  horns. 

The  fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  at  the  Havannah, 
and  fome  of  the  other  iflands  in  America.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
dividing  upward  into  a  few  branches  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  fldes  of  the  branches,  growing  feveral 
together  on  the  fame  foot-ftalk  :  they  are  of  a  greenifh 
yellow,  with  brownifh  fpots  on  the  infide ;  they  have  a 
1'wcllingtube,  which  is  recurved,  and  the  brim  is  flightly 
divided  into  five  unequal  fegments. 

Culture  of  the  Craniolaria. 

The  firft  fort  is  an  annual  plant  ;  the  feeds  muft 
be  fown  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  hot-bed;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  carefully  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  again  taken  root  ;  after  which  the  frefh  air  may  be 
admitted  to  them  freely,  which  will  prevent  their  being 
drawn  up  weak. 

Thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  of 
our  climate,  for  which  reafon,  when  they  are  grown  too 
large  to  remain  under  the  frames,  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  bark-flove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  where 
they  will  flower,  and  with  good  management  often  per- 
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feci  their  feeds  ;  thefe  fhouid  remain  0:1  the  plant  tiH 
they  drop,  otherwise  they  will  nut  grow  ;  for  the  outer 
covers  of  thofe  lecds  fplit  open,  and  drop  off  before  the 
feeds  are  quite  ripe. 

The  leeds  of  the  fecond  fpecies  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring  :  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  where  they 
muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  again  taken 
root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  frefh  air  admitted 
to  them  daily.  In  autumn  remove  them  into  the  bark- 
ftove,  and  plunge  them  into  the  tan-bed,  after  which 
they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
plants  from  the  fame  countries. 

CRESS,  Najlurtium ,  there  are  many  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  but  the  three  following  are  the  only  ones  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens.  1.  Crefs,  with  oblong  leaves,  ending 
in  many  points,  and  an  erect  ftalk;  or  common  garden 
Crefs.  2.  Crefs,  with  the  lower  leaves  divided,  hut 
thofe  on  the  (talks  oblong  and  entire,  and  an  erect 
branching  ftalk ;  or  bioad-ieaved  garden  Crefs.  q. 
Crefs,  with  leaves  ending  in  many  points,  and  trailing 
Itaiks  ;  or  Swine’s  Crefs. 

The  firft  fort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  as 
a  fallad  herb  ;  there  is  a  variety  of  this,  whofe  lower 
leaves  are  much  curled  on  the  edges ;  this  was  formerly 
cultivated  in  greater  plenty  than  at  prefent. 

The  italics  of  the  fecond  fpecies  rife  much  higher,  and 
branch  out  more  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  the 
branches  grow  more  upright ;  this  was  formerly  much 
mort  ’ultivated  than  at  prefent. 

"I  he  curled  fort  is  preferved  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety,  but  the  common  fort  is  equally  as  good  for 
ufe. 

Culture  cf  the  Cress. 

The  feeds  of  the  common  fort  muft  be  fown  during 
the  winter  feafon  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  covered 
with  mats  or  glaiTes  to  preferve  it  from  great  rains  or 
froft,  both  which  would  injure  it  greatly  at  that  feafon. 

In  the  fpring  it  may  be  fown  in  warm  borders,  where 
it  muft  be  defended  from  cold  winds.  When  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  continue  all  the  fummer,  it  muft  be  fown  up  11 
fhady  borders,  and  the  flowing  repeated  every  third  day, 
otherwife  it  will  be  too  large  for  ul'e,  for  at  that  feafon  it 
grows  very  faft. 

The  curled  fort  fhould  be  fown  fomewhat  thinner  than 
the  common  fort,  and  when  the  plants  come  up  they 
fhould  be  drawn  out,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remaining  ones 
half  an  inch  afunder,  which  will  give  them  room  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  leaves. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  variety  with  curled  leaves 
diftindt,  all  fuch  plants  as  appear  inclined  to  degenerate 
from  their  kind,  muft  be  carefully  feparated,  leaving 
only  fuch  as  have  their  leaves  very  much  curled,  being 
careful  not  to  intermix  them  together. 

When  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  plants  fhould  be  drawn 
up,  and  flpread  upon  a  cloth  two  or  three  days  to  dry, 
after  which  the  feeds  fhould  be  beaten  out,  and  preferved 
in  a  dry  place  for  ufe. 

Indian  CRESS,  Tropaolum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  o£landria  mono  ynia,  and  of  which 
tjiere  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Indian  Crefs,  with  leaves, 
which  are  almoft  divided  into  five  lobes,  and  oh t ufe 
petals  to  the  flowers,  called  the  common,  or  fmall  Indian 
Crefs.  2.  Indian  Crefs,  with  entire  leaves,  and  acute- 
pointed  briftly  petals  to  the  flowers,  commonly  called 
Indian  Crefs. 

Of  the  firft  fpecies  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  a 
deep  orange-coloured  flower,  inclining  to  red,  aod  the 
other  with  a  pale  yellow  flower;  it  has  a  trailing  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk,  garnifhed  with  leaves  almoft  circular,  they 
are  fmooth  and  of  a  greyifh  colour  ;  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  ftanding  upon  long 
{lender  foot-flalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  acute- 
pointed  petals,  the  two  upper  of  which  arc  large  and 
rounded  ;  the  three  under  are  narrow,  their  tails  join 
together,  and  are  lengthened  into  a  tail  two  inches 
long. 
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This  plant  flowers  from  Midfummer  till  the  froft  puts 
a  flop  to  it  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  haturally  about  Lima;  this  has 
larger  Italics,  leaves  ,  and  flowers,  than  the  former  ;  the 
borders  of  the  leaves  are  indented  almoft  into  lobes,  and 
the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  rounded  at  their  points. 
There  are  two  colours  of  this  fort  as  in  the  former,  and 
one  with  double  flowers,  which  is  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  for  it  does  not  produce  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Indian  Cress. 

Thefe  are  annual  plants,  though  they  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  winter,  if  they  are  kept  in  pots,  and 
fheltered  in  a  good  green-houfe. 

They  are  fometimes  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  the 
ufual  method  is  to  raife  them  from  feeds  ;  thefe  fliould 
be  fown  in  April,  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain,  which  fhould  be  where  the  flalks  may  have 
fupport  :  for  they  will  climb  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  when 
they  are  trained  up,  and  then  their  flowers  make  an 
elegant  appearance  :  but  when  they  trail  upon  the 
ground,  they  foon  wither,  and  their  beauty  is  entirely 
loft. 

Sciatica  CRESS.  See  the  article  Candy-tuft. 

CROCUS,  Saffron,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  triandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which 
according  to  fome  authors  there  are  four  fpecies,  but  the 
above-named  writer  enumerates  two  only.  i.  Crocus, 
with  a  fpatha  of  one  valve  near  the  root,  with  a  very 
long  tube  to  the  flower,  being  the  cultivated  or  true 
Saffron.  2.  Crocus,  with  a  two  leaved  fpatha,  and  a 
fiiort  tube  to  the  flower. 

There  are  many  feminal  variations  of  this  flower  in 
our  gardens  ;  the  defeription  and  culture  of  two  or  three 
of  them  will  be  a  fufficient  diredtion  to  the  gardener  for 
the  reft. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  the  plant  which  produces  that 
well-known  drug  called  Saffron  ;  this  has  a  roundifh, 
bulbous  root,  as  large  as  a  fmall  nutmeg;  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  root  come  out  the  flowers,  which  to¬ 
gether  with  the  young  leaves,  whofe  tops  juft  appear, 
are  clofely  wrapped  about  by  a  thin  fpatha,  or  ftieath, 
which  parts  within  the  ground,  and  opens  on  one  fide  ; 
the  tube  of  the  flower  is  very  long,  arifing  immediately 
from  the  bulb,  without  any  foot-ftalk,  and  at  the  top  is 
divided  into  fix  oval  obtufe  fegments,  which  are  equal, 
and  of  a  purple  blue  colour.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  flender  flyle, 
which  is  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  petal, 
crowned  with  three  oblong  golden  ftigmas,  which  is  the 
Saffron. 

This  plant  flowers  in  October,  and  the  leaves  keep 
growing  all  the  winter,  but  it  never  produces  any  feeds 
here. 

Culture  of  this  Crocus. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  ;  the  fibres  of 
thefe  roots  perifh  when  their  leaves  do,  and  they  may 
therefore,  like  all  other  roots  of  the  fame  kind,  be  taken 
up  as  foon  as  the  leaves  appear  dead,  and  laid  by  in  a  dry 
place  till  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  at  which  time  they 
muft  be  planted  again  ;  they  fhould  be  planted  in  holes 
made  with  a  dibble,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  at  two 
inches  diftance  from  one  another;  and  rake  the  earth 
over  them  till  they  are  covered  about  an  inch  deep. 

The  leaves  are  fo  fhort  when  the  flowers  appear,  that 
it  feems  produced  on  a  naked  ftalk,  but  as  that  decays 
they  grow  to  a  confiderable  length  ;  thefe  look  but  un- 
fightly  when  the  flowers  are  gone,  but  they  fhould  not 
be  cut,  for  that  greatly  weakens  the  root  for  the  next 
feafon’s  flowering. 

Polyanthus  CROCUS.  This  is  amoft  beautiful  vari-. 
ation  of  the  common  Crocus  ;  the  root  is  roundifh, 
white  within,  and  covered  with  a  brown  fkin  ;  the  leaves 
are  numerous  :  and  thofe,  and  the  bafes  of  the  flowers, 
with  the  fcabbard  which  rifes  from  this  part,  and  ferves 
them  as  a  cup,  unite  in  a  manner  together,  and  form 
one  common  body  ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  very  narrow, 
they  naturally  grow  in  an  arched  form,  rifing  circularly 
frem  the  bafe,  and  drooping  at  the  point :  their  colour 
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is  a  fine  deep  green,  and  each  has  along  the  middle  i 
line  of  perfect  white. 

The  flowers  rife  from  the  head  of  this  united  body, 
with  long  tubes,  which  ferve  them  as  flalks  and  they  are 
large  and  extremely  beautiful  ;  the  duller  of  them  from 
one  head  is  often  eight  or  ten,  and  they  difplay  them- 
felves  in  various  pofitions,  fome  upright,  fome  drooping 
inwards,  and  others  turning  out,  fo  that  the  whole  tuft 
reprefents  a  nofegay  contrived  in  the  moll  aitful  manner. 
The  body  of  the  flower  confifts  of  fix  fegments,  rifing 
from  the  tube,  and  thefe  fo  large,  that  they  refemble 
petals  ;  their  ground  colour  is  a  greyifli  or  pearly  white, 
but  they  are  flained  and  diverfified  in  the  moft  elegant 
manner  with  purple,  and  crimfon  ;  the  outer  fig¬ 
ments  ufually  have  the  colour  deepeft,  and  in  greateil 
quantity ;  the  inner  ones  are  fometimes  perfedly  white, 
and  fometimes  lightly  tinged. 

Culture  of  this  Crocus. 

Parting  ot  the  roots  is  the  common  method  of  propa¬ 
gating  it:  but  to  proceed  for  ever  in  this  manner,  is 
always  to  fee  the  fame  dull  round  of  flowers  ;  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  curious  fhould  therefore  be  employed  on  the 
raifing  them  from  feeds ;  this,  though  flow,  will  be 
always  found  the  true  method  to  produce  variety.  The 
way  to  have  fine  flowers,  is  to  favour  the  ripening  of  the 
feeds  ;  for  if  they  are  poor,  though  they  contain  the 
principles  of  vegetation,  little  will  be  produced  from 
them  either  of  beauty  or  of  value.  The  befl  plants  to 
fix  upon  for  this  purpofe,  are  thofe  in  which  the  flowers 
are  moft  numerous,  and  have  the  ftrongeft  purple;  thefe 
muft  be  chofe  as  foon  as  the  flowers  are  open  enough  to 
fhew  their  beauty,  when  the  gardener  muft  take  alT  the 
lower  flowers  off  the  duller,  leaving  only  three,  or  at 
the  moft  four,  of  the  upper  ones  to  blow  to  perfection. 
Let  him  give  the  plant  a  little  water  every  day,  and 
always  fhade  it  from  the  noon  fun  :  this  will  keep  it 
much  longer  in  flower,  and  confequer.tly  the  feeds  will 
ripen  gradually.  When  the  flower  is  fallen,  the  fame 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  plant  may  not  be  hurt:  let 
it  have  water  moderately  once  in  three  days  ;  clear  away 
all  weeds,  and  break  the  earth  round  about  it  with  a 
trowel,  but  not  too  near  the  main  root.  The  firft  week 
in  May  the  feeds  will  be  ripe.  Let  the  head  be  carefully 
taken  off,  and  laid  upon  a  papered  fhelf,  and  then  pre¬ 
pare  the  following  compoft  for  them, 

Mix  together  a  barrow  of  frefh  and  light  pafture  earth, 
half  a  barrow  of  pond  mud,  a  bufhel  of  old  cow-dun^, 
and  half  a  bufhel  of  fand  :  beat  and  break  thefe  all  very 
well  together,  and  fift  the  whole  through  a  coarfe  wire 
fieve,  throwing  away  the  lumps,  which  will  be  prin¬ 
cipally  the  worft  part  of  the  cow-dung. 

Bore  half  a  dozen  holes  at  diftances,  in  the  bottom  of 
a  box  made  of  rough  boards,  and  cover  them  with  fome 
coarfe  gravel,  that  the  water  may  always  have  free 
paffage. 

Pour  in  the  mould,  and  fet  the  box  upon  fome  brick 
fupports,  one  brick  thicknefs  above  ground  ;  clear  the 
feeds  from  the  heads,  and  fpread  them  at  a  little  diftance, 
when  they  have  lain  four  days,  and  the  mould  in  the  box 
is  fettled,  level  the  furface,  and  fcatter  them  upon  it 
carefully.  The  firft  week  in  June  is  the  beft  time  for 
this  fowing.  The  feeds  muft  be  covered  a  finger’s 
breadth  with  the  fame  compoft  fifted  over  them,  and  the 
place  where  the  box  Hands  muft  be  open  to  the  morning 
fun  only.  When  the  mould  is  too  dry,  it  muft  have 
a  gentle  watering  in  an  evening  ;  if  very  hard  rains 
come,  a  covering  fhould  be  hung  over  the  box ;  and  care 
muft  be  taken  to  deftroy  all  fhoots  of  weeds  as  foon  as 
they  appear.  At  the  approach  of  winter  the  box  muft  be 
removed  to  a  place  where  it  may  have  all  the  fun  it  can. 
In  fpring  it  muft  be  removed  to  its  former  fituation,  and 
treated  as  before. 

Thus  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  fine  variety  of  flow¬ 
ers.  Weeds  and  mofs  are  to  be  cleared  off  as  they  rife; 
and  the  young  plants  muft  have  frequent  and  very  crentle 
waterings. 

When  the  leaves  are  decayed  let  fome  frefh  earth  be 
fifted  oyer  the  roots,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
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refs  and  toward  winter  let  the  box  be  again  removed 
into ’its  funny  fituation.  The  fucceeding  fummer,  when 
the  leaves  are  decayed,  let  the  mould  be  carefully  broke 
and  loofened  in  the  box.  A  border  muft  now  be  dug 
up  for  the  roots  ;  and  the  beflr  foil  for  them  is  the  com¬ 
mon  garden  mould,  with  fome  frefh  pafture  earth  dug 
jn  among  it.  Let  as  much  of  this  foil  as  will  make 
two  inches  in  depth  be  kept  off,  and  draw  lines  length¬ 
ways,  and  acrofs  at  three  inches  diftance,  and  the  earth 
well  broken  that  lies  out. 

Now  all  the  mould  which  was  in  the  box  muft  be 
carefully  lifted,  and  the  roots  taken  out.  Set  one  of 
thefe  upright  in  the  centre  of  every  fquare  marked  upon 
the  borderin' the  line;  and  fift  the  mould  over  them 
which  was  left  out  for  that  purpofe. 

Thus  let  them  remain,  keeping  the  bed  clear  from 
weeds  till  fpring;  and  then  let  the  mould  be  carefully 
and  gently  ftirred  at  the  furface,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  frefh  lifted  on.  The  fame  muft  be  done  in  au¬ 
tumn  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  and  by  this  method 
there  will  be  produced  an  original  ftock  of  the  fineft 
kinds  ;  among  which  there  is  no  doubt  of  meeting  with 
many  new  ones  :  after  which  they  may  be  multiplied  by 
parting  the  roots,  which  Ihouid  be  done  once  in  three 
years. 

Their  proper  management  is  then  as  follows ;  every 
off-fet  muft  be  planted  in  a  feparate  hole  two  inches 
deep,  made  with  a  trowel,  that  the  mould  may  lie  loofe  ; 
and  thole  which  are  intended  to  produce  off-fets  fhould 
be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  ground  the  full  time  already 
mentioned.  The  others  fhould  be  taken  up  when  the 
leaves  are  decayed,  and  planted  again  in  September. 

Single  and  Double  CROCUS.  This  flower  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious.  The  root  is  roundifh, 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  furnifhed  at  the  bale 
with  many  fibres.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  very  nar¬ 
row,  and  of  a  conftderable  length  ;  they  terminate  in  a 
point  ;  and  they  rife,  together  with  the  ftalk?,  furround- 
ed  by  a  fine  pale  membrane.  Their  colour  is  a  lively 
but  not  very  deep  green  ;  and  they  have  a  faint  white  rib 
along  the  middle.  The  flowers  are  large  and  beautiful  ; 
they  rife  from  the  root  with  a  long  tube,  furrounded  by 
a  thin  and  ragged  membrane  ;  and  they  are  of  a  moft 
elegant  gold  yellow  :  the  divifton,  as  in  the  other  Cro¬ 
cus’s,  is  into  fix  long  and  large  fegments,  refembling  fo 
many  petals  ;  and  of  thefe  three  ftand  more  outward 
than  the  others ;  thefe  three  have  each  a  rib  of  purple 
running  all  their  length,  deeper  toward  their  bottom 
and  paler  upwards  ;  and  the  inner  fegments  have  the 
tips  purple.  Within  the  flower  ftand  three  filaments  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  tipped  with  golden  buttons ;  and 
in  the  tnidft  of  this  a  fingle  ftyle.  The  fcabbard  or 
film  furrounding  the  lower  tube  of  the  flower,  is  form¬ 
ed  of  a  fingle  piece  ;  and  from  the  body  of  the  flower 
there  run  down  this  tubular  part  fix  lines  of  purple 
continued  from  thofe  which  run  along  the  fegments. 

This  is  the  appearance  of  the  flower  in  its  common 
fingle  ftate.  But  when,  by  art,  it  is  rendered  double, 
the" beauty  is  incomparably  greater.  The  fegments  be¬ 
come  numerous,  and  their  colour  a  much  brighter  yel¬ 
low  than  in  the  fingle  flower.  The  bottoms  of  the  feg¬ 
ments  often  fwell  out  into  a  kind  of  arched  or  rounded 
buttons  ;  and  thefe  are  throughout,  except  for  a  yellow 
line  along  each  edge,  of  a  deep  purple.  The  veins  of 
purple  run  along  the  fegments  in  greater  number,  two, 
three,  or  more  on  each  ;  and  fending  off  fide  branches 
at  fmall  diftances,  thefe  intermingle  among  one  another, 
which  gives  the  whole  flower  a  moft  elegant  afpeCt  ; 
and  this  is  the  condition  in  which  the  Crocus  makes  its 
moft  gorgeous  appearance. 

Culture  of  this  Crocus. 

The  root  of  this  flower  will  produce  off-fets  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  but  if  they  have  not  frefh  foil  every  year,  they 
will  decline  in  luftre.  The  befl  method  is  to  raife  the 
plant  from  feed,  the  manner  of  which  has  been  already 
deferibed  in  treating  of  the  Polianthus  Crocus  ;  the  on¬ 
ly  difference  is  that  this  kind  requires  a  richer  foil, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  cow-dung  with  the 
mould,  as  that  fertilizes  without  heating. 
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CROWFOOT,  Ranunculus.  See  the  article  Ra¬ 

nunculus. 

l/«/-CROWFOOT,  Adoxa ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  oilandria  tetragynia ,  and 
of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  woods  in  England,  and  moft  other  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Culture  of  the  Alujk  Crowfoot. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  the  lhade  of  trees  or  fhrubs  j 
this  done  it  requires  no  farther  care. 

CROWN  IMPERIAL,  a  fpecies  of  the  Fritilaria. 
See  the  article  Fritilaria. 

Several  varieties  of  this  flower  are  preferved  in  curious 
gardens,  but  as  the  fame  method  of  culture  is  proper 
for  them  all,  we  fhall  only  make  particular  mention  of 
the  moft  elegant,  viz. 

Majejlic  CROWN  IMPERIAL.  The  root  is  bul¬ 
bous,  but  of  a  particular  form,  rounded,  thick,  and 
flatted,  and  is  compofed  of  many  thick  pointed  juicy 
feales  ;  of  a  yellowifh  white,  more  or  lefs  tinged  with 
purple,  and  of  a  difagreeable  rank  fmell.  From  this, 
early  in  fpring,  burfts  through  the  mould  a  vaft  firm 
fhoot,  cluftered  with  leaves,  and  loaded  with  buds  of 
many  flowers.  As  the  plant  advances  in  height  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  more  regular  form.  The  ftalk  rifes  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  height,  and  is  very  thick,  firm,  rtriated,  and 
green.  The  leaves  are  placed  irregularly,  and  in  great 
numbers  about  the  lower  part  of  it:  they  are  long, 
moderately  broad,  of  a  fine  green,  fharp-pointed,  and 
undivided  at  the  edges.  For  fome  fpace  above  thefe 
leaves  the  ftalk  is  naked,  fmooth,  of  a  faint  yellowifh 
green  tinged  with  a  purplifh caft ;  and  frequently  fpotted  very 
beautifully.  At  the  top  ftands  an  elegant  head,  compofed 
partly  of  leaves  and  partly  of  flowers.  The  flowers  are  eight 
ortenin  number,  and  they  rife  each  between  two  of  thofe 
leaves  which  form  the  cornuofe  head.  Thefe  leaves  are 
placed  obliquely  upwards,  and  form  a  crown  like  that  of 
the  Pine-Apple.  The  flowers  hang  down  ;  they  are  of 
a  deep  yellow  ;  and  fometimes  there  run  through  it 
ftripes  of  a  fainter  gold,  very  pleafing.  Each  flower  has 
its  feparate  footftalk,  fometimes  thefe,  with  the  crown 
of  leaves  terminate  the  whole  ;  but  when  the  plant  is  in 
its  higheft  perfe&ion,  the  main  ftalk  is  not  terminated 
by  the  head  of  flowers  and  leaves,  but  continued  through 
them  :  and  after  running  up  naked  and  flender  to  a  little 
height  above  the  tops  of  the  leaves,  it  has  a  fecond 
fmaller  crown  of  leaves  and  flowers,  difpofed  exa&ly  as 
the  firft,  but  lefs ;  and  above  thefe  there  will  alfo  fome¬ 
times  rife  a  third. 

The  flowers  in  thefe  upper  ftages  perfectly  referable 
thofe  of  the  lower,  but  they  are  lefs  beautiful. 

Culture  of  the  Crown  Impfrial. 

The  common  method  of  propagating  this  plant  is  by 
its  off-fets;  thefe  are  produced  freely,  and  they  grow 
with  little  trouble  to  perfection  ;  but  in  tins,  as  in  all 
other  inftances  where  there  can  be  varieties  obtained, 
the  manner  of  railing  it  from  feed  is  much  preferable  to 
that  of  raifing  it  by  ofF-fets. 

For  this  purpofe,  let  the  feeds  be  faved  from  fuch 
plants  as  are  robuft,  and  have  a  great  number  of  flowers. 
I  hefe  muft  be  fown  in  autumn  upon  any  of  the  lio^ht 
compofts,  and  the  young  plants  weeded  and  watered. 
When  their  leaves  decay,  let  them  be  covered  with  a 
finger’s  breadth  of  the  fame  foil  lifted  over  them.  The 
next  year  let  them  be  planted  at  fix  inches  diftance  in 
another  bed,  and  there  ftand  to  flower.  Then  mark  the 
fineft,  and  tranfplant  them  into  a  new  bed,  at  two  feet 
diftance  ;  and  if  thefe  double  and  triple  crowned  kinds 
do  not  appear  from  this  fowing,  let  the  feeds  of  thofe 
feleCled  plants  be  fown  again,  and  treated  with  the  fame 
care.  When  the  fineft  of  this  fecond  fowing  have  been 

planted  out  in  their  proper  beds,  let  them  b° propagated 
by  off-fets.  r  r  & 

The  true  management  is  to  take  the  roots  up  as  foon 
as  the  leaves  decay,  and  hardening  them  in  the  air,  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  ground  till  Auguft.  They  muft 
then  be  planted  at  a  yard  diftance  :  and  this  repeated 
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every  year,  taking  off  the  off-fet»,  and  planting  them 
in  a  bed  in  the  nurfery,  till  they  are  of  a  bignefs  to  i 
flower  in  perfe&ion. 

CUCKOW  PINT,  Arum.  See  the  article 
Arum.  ■ 

CUCULLARIA,  a  fpecies  of  the  Fumatory.  See 
Fumatory. 

CUCUMBER,  Cucumis.,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  fyngenefiay  and  of  which 
there  are  feven  fpecies,  but  two  only  are  ufually  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  gardens,  i.  The  common  garden  Cucumber. 

2.  The  long  T urkey  Cucumber.  The  firft  fort  is  the  Cu¬ 
cumber  which  is  generally  cultivated  for  the  table,  and 
is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription.  The  fecond 
fort  is  the  long  Turkey  Cucumber,  which  is  alfo  pretty 
well  known  in  England.  The  ftalks  and  leaves  of  this 
are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  The 
fruit  is  generally  twice  the  length  and  has  a  fmooth 
rind.  There  are  green  and  white  fruit  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  common  fort,  which  differ  in  but  little,  except 
colour.  The  white  is  lefs  watery  than  the  green, 
for  which  reafon  it  is  held  in  greater  efteem. 

Culture  of  the  Cucumber. 

To  raife  early  Cucumbers,  the  generality  of  gardeners 
put  their  feeds  into  a  hot-bed  before  Chriftmas ,  but 
where  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a  ftove  for  raifing 
thefe  plants  it  is  attended  with  lefs  trouble  than  a  com¬ 
mon  hot-bed,  and  is  a  much  furer  method,  becaufe  the 
plants  will  have  a  much  greater  fhare  of  air  than  under 
frames  ;  therefore  when  there  is  this  convenience,  the 
feeds  may  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed,  in  the  warmeftpartof  the  ftove.  The  feeds 
fliould  be  at  leaft  three  or  four  years  old.  When  the 
plants  are  up,  and  begin  to  put  out  their  rough  leaf, 
there  fhould  be  a  fufficient  number  of  fmall  pots  filled 
with  good  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  that 
the  earth  may  be  warmed  to  receive  the  plants,  which 
fhould  be  pricked  into  thefe  pots,  two  plants  in  each  ; 
but  when  they  have  taken  root  and  are  fafe,  the 
worft  fhould  be  drawn  out,  being  careful  not  to  difturb 
the  roots  of  that  which  is  left. 

In  the  management  of  thefe  plants  there  mull  be 
great  care  taken  not  to  give  them  too  much  water,  and 
it  will  be  very  proper  to  put  the  water  into  the  ftove  fome 
hours  before  it  is  ufed,  that  the  chill  may  be  taken  off, 
but  there  mud  be  caution  ufed  not  to  make  it  too  warm, 
for  that  will  deftroy  the  plants  ;  they  fhould  alfo  be 
guarded  from  the  moifture  which  frequently  drops  from 
the  glaffes  of  the  ftoves  which  is  very  hurtful  to  thefe 
plants  while  young. 

Prepare  a  proper  quantity  of  new  dung  for  making  a 
hot-bed  to  receive  them.  The  dung  fhould  not  be  too 
full  of  ftraw  ;  mix  it  well  together,  and  throw  it  into  a 
heap,  adding  fome  fea-coal  afhes  to  it ;  after  it  has  lain 
thus  a  few  days,  it  fhould  be  carefully  turned  over,  and 
again  laid  in  a  heap,  repeat  this  a  third  time,  which  will 
rot  the  ftraw  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  dung.  The 
place  where  the  bed  is  made  fhould  be  fheltered  with 
reed-hedges,  and  the  ground  fhould  be  dry.  Here  make 
a  trench  of  a  proper  length  and  breadth,  and  afoot  deep 
at  leaft,  into  which  the  dung  fliould  be  thrown,  and 
carefully  ftirred  up  and  mixed,  till  no  part  is  left  un- 
feparated  ;  very  often  for  want  of  this  care  a  bed  fettles 
unequally. 

There  fliould  alfo  be  great  care  taken  to  beat  the 
dung  down  clofe  in  every  part  of  the  bed  alike.  When 
the  bed  is  finifhed,  the  frames  and  glaffes  fhould  be  put 
upon  it  to  keep  out  the  rain,  but  there  fhould  be  no  earth 
laid  upon  the  dung  till  two  or  three  days  after,  that  the 
fleam  of  the  dung  may  have  time  to  evaporate.  If  there 
fhould  be  any  danger  of  the  bed  burning,  it  will  be 
proper  to  lay  fome  fhort  old  dung,  or  fome  neat’s  dung, 
over  the  top  of  the  hot-dung,  about  two  inches  thick, 
which  will  keep  down  the  heat.  The  ufual  quantity  of 
dung  allowed  for  making  the  beds  at  this  feafon,  is  one 
good  cart  load  to  each  light. 

In  about  three  days  the  bed  will  be  in  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature  of  heat  to  receive  the  plants  ;  at  which  time  the 
dung  fhould  be  covered  over  with  dry  earth  about  two 
inches,  aud  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  it  fhould  be  a 


foot  thick.  This  fhould  be  laid  upon  the  dung  two 
or  three  days  before  the  plants  are  removed  into  the  bed, 
that  the  earth  may  be  properly  warmed.  Then  the 
plants  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  pre¬ 
serving  all  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  bed.  Two  of 
thefe  plants  will  be  fufficient  for  each  light,  and  thefe 
fhould  be  placed  at  about  feven  or  eight  inches  afunder, 
but  not  all  their  roots  together,  as  is  too  often  pra&ifed. 
When  the  plants  are  thus  fituated  in  the  bed,  the  earth 
which  was  laid  a  foot  thick  in  the  middle  of  it,  fhould 
be  drawn  up  round  the  ball  which  remained  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  into  which  they  will  foon  ftrike.  For 
the  earthing  of  thefe  beds,  there  fliould  always  be  a 
quantity  of  good  earth  laid  under  cover,  to  keep  it  dry, 
for  if  it  is  taken  up  wet  it  will  chill  the  beds,  and  alfo 
occafion  great  damps  in  them  ;  therefore  it  is  quite  ne- 
ceffaryto  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  earth  prepared  long 
before  it  is  ufed. 

When  the  plants  are  fettled  they  muft  have  proper  air 
and  water,  according  to  the  weather,  being  careful, 
when  it  is  cold,  not  to  admit  too  much  of  the  former, 
nor  give  too  much  of  the  latter  :  the  glaffes  fhould  ali'o 
be  well  covered  with  mats  every  night,  to  keep  up  the 
warmth  of  the  bed,  and  fome  frefh  earth  fhould  be  laid 
upon  it  at  different  times,  which  fhould  be  put  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  till  it  is  warmed, 
and  then  fhould  be  drawn  up  round  the  heap  of  earth, 
in  which  the  plants  grow  ;  this  fhould  be  raifed  to  the 
full  height  of  the  former  ball,  that  the  roots  of  the 
plants  may  the  more  eafily  ftrike  into  it ;  by  this  method 
of  fupplying  the  earth  the  whole  l'urface  of  the  bed  will 
be  covered  a  foot  deep  with  it,  which  will  be  of  great 
fervice  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  for  where  the  earth  is 
very  fhallow,  the  leaves  will  always  hang  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  unlefs  they  are  fhaded,  and  the  plants  will  re¬ 
quire  more  water  to  keep  them  alive,  than  is  proper  to 
allow  them.  By  thus  gradually  applying  the  earth,  it 
will  be  frefh  :  and  much  better  for  the  roots  of  the  plants 
than  that  which  has  been  long  upon  the  bed,  and  has 
been  too  much  moiftened  by  thefteam  arifing  from  the  dung. 

If  the  heat  of  the  bed  fhould  decline,  there  fhould 
be  fome  frefh  hot  dung  laid  round  the  fides  of  it  to  renew 
the  heat ;  for  if  that  fhould  fail  at  the  time  the  fruit  ap¬ 
pears,  they  will  fall  off  and  perifh,  therefore  this  fliould 
be  carefully  regarded;  and  when  the  plants  HSive  put 
out  fide  branches,  commonly  called  runners,  they  fhould 
be  properly  placed,  and  pegged  down  with  fmall  forked 
flicks,  to  prevent  their  rifingup  to  the  glaffes,  and  alfo 
from  croffing,  and  entangling  with  each  other.  By  thus 
properly  dire&ing  them  at  firft,  there  will  be  no  necef- 
fity  of  twifting  and  tumbling  the  plants  afterwards, 
which  is  always  hurtful  to  them. 

When  the  earth  of  the  bed  is  laid  the  full  thicknefs, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  raife  the  frames,  otherwife  the 
glaffes  will  be  too  clofe  to  the  plants  ;  but  when  this  is 
done,  there  muft  be  care  taken  to  flop  the  earth  very 
clofe  round  the  fides  of  the  frame,  to  prevent  the  cold 
air  from  entering  under  them.  The  watering  of  the 
plants,  and  admitting  frefh  air  to  them  muft  be  diligent¬ 
ly  attended  to,  otherwife  they  will  foon  be  deftroyed, 
for  a  little  negledt  either  of  not  admitting  air,  or  letting 
in  too  much  ;  by  over  watering,  or  by  ftarving  the 
plants,  will  very  foon  deftroy  them  paft  recovery. 

When  the  fruit  of  the  Cucumbers  are  fairly  fet,  if  the 
bed  is  of  a  proper  temperature  of  heat,  they  will  foon 
fwell  and  become  fit  for  ufe;  after  which  all  that  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  be  obferved,  is  to  water  the  plants  properly, 
which  fhould  be  done  by  fprinkling  the  water  all  over 
the  bed,  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  extend  them- 
felves  to  the  fides  of  the  bed  ;  therefore  thofe  who  are 
inclined  to  continue  thefe  plants  as  long  as  poffible  in 
vigour,  fhould  add  a  fufficient  thicknefs  of  dung  and 
earth  all  round  the  fides  of  the  bed,  fo  as  to  enlarge  them 
to  near  double  their  firft  width  ;  this  will  fupply  nou- 
rifhment  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  whereby  they  may 
be  continued  fruitful  great  part  of  the  fummer;  where¬ 
as,  when  this  is  not  pradtifed  the  roots  of  the  plants 
when  they  have  reached  the  fides  of  the  bed,  are  dried 
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by  the  wind  and  fun,  fo  that  the  plants  languHh  and 

decay  long  before  their  time. 

In  gardens  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a 
ftoVe,  the  feeds,  for  early  Cucumbers,  fhould  be  (own 
in  fmall  halfpenny  pots,  and  thefe  placed  in  a  well  pre¬ 
pared  hot-bed,  as  they  can  then  eafily  be  removed  from 
one  bed  to  another,  if  the  heat  fhould  decline ;  or  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  heat  fhould  be  too  great,  the  pots 
'.nay  be  railed  up,  which  will  prevent  the  feed  or  young 
plants  from  being  injured  thereby.  When  the  plants 
are  come  up,  there  fhould  be  a  frefh  hot -bed  prepared, 
with  a  fufficient  number  of  halfpenny  pots  plunged 
therein,  ready  to  receive  them,  into  which  they  mult  be 
planted  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  directed  ;  and  the 
after  management  of  the  plants  muft  be  nearly  the  (ame; 
but  as  the  (team  of  the  hot-bed  frequently  occafions  great 
damps,  there  muft  be  care  taken  to  turn  and  wipe  the 
glalles  frequently,  to  prevent  the  condenfed  moifture 
falling  on  the  plants,  which  is  very  deftrudtive  to  them. 
Air  muft  be  admitted  at  all  proper  times,  when  the 
weather  is  mild  ;  and  the  bed  muft  always  be  kept  in  a 
proper  temperature  of  heat ;  for  the  want  of  fire  muft  be 
Supplied  by  the  hea*  of  the  dung.  They  may  after¬ 
wards  be  treated  in  the  manner  already  directed. 

The  feeds  for  the  fecond  crop  fhould  be  fown  about 
the  middle  of  March,  or  a  little  later  if  the  fpring  is 
backward,  either  under  a  bell-glafs,  or  in  the  upper- 
flde  of  your  early  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  another  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  inches 
afunder ;  here  they  muft  be  covered  with  bell  or  hand- 
glafi'es,  let  quite  clofe  to  each  other,  and  they  fhould 
be  fhaded  and  fparingly  watered,  until  they  have  taken 
root  ;  they  fhould  alfo  be  aired  as  much  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  by  raifing  up  the  glaffes  on  the  oppofite  fide 
from  the  wind,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  them  ;  and  when 
they  have  begun  to  put  out  their  rough  leaves,  they  muft 
be  again  tranfplanted  on  the  ridges  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

Thefe  ridges  are  made  with  new  horfe-dung,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before  directed  for  the  hot-bed,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  they  are  neither  fo  thick  nor  fo  wide. 
About  two  feet  four  inches  will  be  fufficient  for  the 
trenches  in  which  they  are  made  ;  but  their  length  may 
be  whatever  is  moft  convenient,  according  to  the  number 
of  plants  intended  for  them.  The  trenches  for  thefe 
ridges  fhould  be  about  ten  inches  deep  in  dry  ground; 
but  if  the  foil  is  wet,  very  little  earth  need  be  dug 
away. 

About  one  cart  load  of  dung  will  make  a  ridge  long 
enough  for  five  or  fix  holes  of  Cucumbers,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  three  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other;  this 
ridge  of  dung  being  well  beaten  down  and  levelled  at  top, 
fhould  be  covered  with  earth  about  four  inches  deep,  and 
the  fame  thicknefs  of  it  fhould  be  laid  over  the  fides. 
Hillocks  of  mould  fhould  then  be  raifed  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  ridge,  at  every  diftance  in  which  the  plants  are 
to  be  fet ;  and  after  thefe  have  been  clofely  covered  with 
the  glaffes  during  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  warm 
the  earth,  and  thereby  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants,  they  fhould  be  ftirred  up  with  the  hand,  fo  as 
to  make  a  little  hollow  in  the  middle  of  each,  in  the 
form  of  a  balon  ;  four  plants  fhould  then  be  fet  as  far  as 
can  be  from  each  other,  in  each  of  thefe  hollows,  where 
they  muft  again  be  watered  and  fhaded  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  root  ;  after  which  the  air  muft  be  admitted, 
by  raifing  the  glaffs  as  before  dire&ed,  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  weather  :  but  they  fhould  be  raifed 
thus  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  till  the  plants  begin 
to  fill  them  ;  for  after  that,  they  fhoul'd  be  propped  up 
with  a  forked  ftick  on  the  fouth  fide,  to  a  height  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  increafe  of  the  plants,  which  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  preferved  from  being  fcorched  by  the  fun.  This 
will  alfo  harden  and  prepare  them  for  the  open  air,  to 
which  they  fhould  not,  however,  be  expofed  too  foon, 
becaufe  we  frequently  have  morning  frofts  in  May, 
which  they  would  not  be  able  to  refift.  Rather  than 
run  any  hazard  of  this  kind,  the  glaffs  fhould  be  kept 
over  them  as  long  as  poffible  without  damaging  the 
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plants  ;  and  this  may  be  for  a  confiderable  time,  if  the 
o-lailes  are  raifed  all  round,  by  letting  them  on  three 
bricks. 

About  the  end  of  May,  when  the  weather  begins  to 
be  fettled  and  warm,  and  rather  in  a  cloudy  day  which 
feems  to  promife  rain,  than  in  a  very  dry  and  funny 
one,  the  plants  fhould  be  gently  turned  down  from  out 
of  the  glaffs  ;  and  thefe  fhould  then  be  fupported  over 
them  at  the  height  of  four  or  five  inches  from  the  ground, 
by  three  forked  fticks,  which  will  hold  them  up  very 
fecureiy,  and  prevent  their  bruifing  the  fhoots  of  the 
plants  underneath  :  for  it  is  beft  not  to  remove  the  glafs 
entirely  before  the  latter  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of* 
July,  becaufe  they  will  preferve  a  moifture  about  their 
roots  much  longer  than  if  they  were  quite  expofed  to 
the  open  air.  The  plants  thus  turned  down  will  have 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  by  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
efpecially  if  the  weather  has  been  favourable  ;  and  then 
it  is  that  the  fpaces  of  ground  between  the  ridges,  or 
along  the  fides  of  the  ridge  if  there  be  but  one,  fhould 
be  dug  up,  and  added  to  the  bed,  or  beds,  that  the 
roots  of  the  plants  may  be  enabled  to  ftrike  into  it  ;  for 
they  will  extend  themfelves  a  great  way  (fome  fay  as  far 
as  the  vines,)  if  they  are  not  cramped.  The  runners  of 
the  vines  fhould  be  laid  in  exa£l  order,  without  tumb¬ 
ling  them  too  much,  or  breaking  their  leaves.  Some 
pin  them  down  gently  with  little  wooden  hooks,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  After  this, 
they  will  require  no  farther  care,  except  keeping  them 
clear  from  weeds,  and  watering  them  when  necefiary, 
that  is  to  fay,  when  their  greater  leaves  drop  and  hang 
down  to  the  ground.  But  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
though  pretty  frequent  watering  of  them  increafes  their 
fruitfulnefs,  they  are  beft  tafted,  and  wholefomeft,  when 
they  have  had  but  little  water  ;  and,  though  they  fhould 
be  watered  fometimes  in  dry  weather,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  defended  from  rain  when  it  is  cold.  The  ridges 
thus  managed  will  yield  large  quantities  of  fruit,  from 
June  till  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  Mr.  Mortimer  re¬ 
commends  nipping  cf  the  top  fhoots  of  Cucumber  plants 
after  they  have  put  out  three  or  four  joints,  as  a  means 
of  making  them  knit  the  fooner  for  fruit. 

It  is  irom  Cucumbers  planted  on  ridges,  like  the 
above,  that  moft  of  the  gardeners  about  London  fave 
their  feeds.  To  this  end,  they  leave  a  number  of  the 
earlieft  and  fineft  fruit  upon  the  vines,  until  their  feeds 
are  perfectly  ripe;  and  then,  when  the  outer  cover 
begins  to  decay,  they  cut  them  open,  and  (crape  out 
their  feeds,  with  the  pulp,  into  a  tub,  which  they  cover 
over  with  a  board,  to  keep  out  all  filth.  They  let  thefe 
feeds  and  pulp  remain  thus  for  eight  or  ten  days,  only 
(lining  them  well  with  a  ftick,  to  the  bottom,  every  day, 
in  order  to  rot.  the  pulp,  and  make  it  feparate  the  more 
eafily  from  the  feeds.  They  then  pour  water  into  the 
tub,  and  ftir  the  whole  well  about,  till  there  arifes  a 
feum,  after  which  they  let  the  feeds  fettle  to  the  bottom, 
and  pour  oft’  the  water.  This  they  repeat  two  or  three 
times,  till  the  feeds  are  perfectly  cleared  from  the  pulp. 
They  then  fpread  them  upon  a  mat  expofed  to  the  fun 
and  open  air  for  three  or  four  days,  till  they  are  quite  dry, 
and  after  this  they  put  them  into  bags,  and  hang  them  in 
a  dry  place,  where  vermin  cannot  come  to  them.  They 
will  keep  good  for  feveral  years,  but  are  thought  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  leaft  luxuriant,  and  therefore  moft  fruitful 
plants,  when  they  are  three  or  four  years  old. 

To  avoid  the  trouble  of  making  beds,  or  ridges,  of 
dung  on  purpofe  for  them,  as  above  deferibed  (which  is 
undoubtedly  the  fureft  way  to  have  early  fruit),  many 
people,  who  are  lefs  felicitous  about  the  earlinefs,  or 
even  the  great  plentifulnefs  of  thefe  crops,  than  the 
trading  gardeners  about  London  are  obliged  to  be,  only 
dig  holes  of  the  fize  of  a  bulhel,  fill  them  with  warm 
liable- dung,  then  fet  in  the  middle  of  them  four  or  five 
Cucumber-plants,  with  as  much  mould  as  poffible  about 
their  roots,  and  afterwards  earth  them  up  in  the  form  of 
abafon,  to  render  the  watering  of  them  more  effectual. 
They  Ihadc  them  ti'l  they  have  taken  root,  and  cover 
them  for  a  while  with  bell  or  hand-glaffs,  if  they  have 
any  ;  or  they  even  trull  them  at  once  to  the  open  air. 
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If  the  plants  thrive,  three  of  them  will  be  fufficient  in  a 
hole;  and  then  the  reft  of  them  may  be  plucked  up,  or 
tranfplanted  elfewhere.  Some  even  raife  them  from  their 
feeds  planted  in  holes  of  this  kind,  without  any  previous 
hot-bed,  and  they  do  very  well,  if  the  feafon  be  at  all 
favourable. 

The  time  for  fowing  the  latter  crop  of  Cucumbers, 
commonly  called  picklers,  is  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  London  gardeners  generally  fet  thefe  between  their 
wideft  rows  of  Cauliflowers,  which  are  four  feet  and  a 
half  afunder.  To  this  end,  they  dig  fquare  holes  about 
three  feet  and  an  half  from  each  other,  breaking  the 
earth  well,  and  hollowing  the  furface  of  each  hole,  with 
their  hands,  till  it  is  like  a  bafon.  They  then  plant 
eight  or  nine  feeds  in  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe  fpots, 
and  cover  them  with  earth  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  half 
an  inch.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry,  they  water  them 
gently  at  the  end  of  a  day  or  two.  In  five  or  fix  days 
the  plants  wiil  appear  above  ground  ;  and  particular  care 
muft  be  taken  then  to  defend  them  from  birds,  efpecially 
fparrows,  which  will  otherwife  foon  pinch  them  off, 
and  thereby  fruftrateall  expectations  of  a  crop  :  but  this 
danger  will  be  over  in  little  more  than  a  week  ;  for  the 
fparrows  will  not  meddle  with  them  after  they  have  ex¬ 
panded  their  feed  leaves.  Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  to 
continue  to  water  them  gently,  from  time  to  time,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  feafon  is  more  or  lefs  dry;  and  when  they 
begin  to  fhew  their  third  leaf,  which  is  the  firft  of  their 
rough  ones,  all  the  weakeft  plants  fhould  be  pulled  up, 
leaving  in  each  hole  only  four  of  the  moft  promifing  and 
beft  fituated.  The  ground  about  thefe  fhould  then  be 
well  ftirred  with  a  fmall  hoe,  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and 
earth  up  the  plants,  around  the  Items  of  which  the 
mould  fhould  afterwards  be  gently  preffed  down  by  hand, 
the  better  to  feparate  them  from  each  other  as  much  as 
can  be  without  hurting  them.  This  being  done,  they 
are  watered  a  little  to  fettle  the  earth  about  them,  and 
at  fuch  other  times  as  the  drynefs  of  the  weather  may 
render  neceffary  :  but,  above  all,  they  muft  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds.  When  the  Cauliflowers  are  quite  removed, 
the  whole  around  fhould  be  thoroughly  hoed  and  cleaned, 
frefh  earth  fhould  be  laid  up  around  the  plants,  fo  as  to 
deepen  the  hollows  in  which  they  ftand,  that  they  may 
the  better  contain  water  when  it  is  given  them,  and 
their  vines  fhould  be  fpread  out  carefully  in  the  order 
they  are  to  run,  in  fuch  manner  that  they  may  not  crofs 
or  be  entangled  with  one  another.  A  little  eaith  fhould 
then  be  laid,  and  gently  preffed  down,  between  the 
plants,  the  better  to  feparate  them  every  way,  and  a 
gentle  watering  now,  and  as  often  afterwards  as  the 
feafon  fhall  require,  will  forward  their  growth.  With 
this  management,  thefe  plants  will  begin  to  yield  young 
Cucumbers,  fit  for  pickling,  about  the  latter  end  of 
July,  or  early  in  Auguft. 

About  fifty  or  fixty  of  thefe  holes  will  be  neceffary 
for  a  middling  family;  becaufe  a  fmaller  number  of  them 
will  not  afford  fruit  enough  at  one  gathering  to  requite 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  pickling,  and  they  never  are 
fo  good  if  they  are  gathered  long  before  they  are  put  into 
the  vinegar.  Fifty  holes  will  feldom  furnifh  more  than 
two  hundred  Cucumbers  fit  to  gather  at  a  time;  and  this 
may  be  repeated  twice  a  week  as  long  as  the  feafon  lafts, 
which  generally  is  five  weeks.  What  are  not  wanted  for 
pickling,  may  be  left  to  grow  till  they  become  fit  to 
cat. 

M.  de  Chateauvieux  has  raifed  excellent  melons, 
which  are  a  much  more  tender  fruit  than  Cucumbers, 
in  beds  of  common  earth,  in  the  open  fields,  merely  by 
keeping  the  ground  in  fine  order  by  a  judicious  ufe  of 
the  horfe-hoe,  without  the  help  of  either  dung,  hot-bed, 
or  glaffes  over  them,  and  they  were,  in  all  refpedls, 
preferable  to  any  in  his  garden.  This  furely  merits  the 
attention  of  all  kitchen  gardeners,  and  Angularly  of 
thofe  near  London,  where  land  and  labour  bear  extraor¬ 
dinary  prices. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufti- 
cum  has  given  us  the  following  new  method  of  raifing 
Cucumbers,  without  the  help  of  forcing  frames,  though 
the  fruit  are  much  fiuer  than  any  raifed  by  the  other 
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methods  yet  in  ufe.  “  I  procured,  fays  he,  fome  of 
the  beft  feed  of  the  common  prickly  Cucumbers  I  could 
get ;  and  from  this  feed,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1750, 

I  raifed  fome  plants  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  not  hurry¬ 
ing  them  too  much  in  their  growth. 

“  In  May,  when  the  danger  of  the  froft  was  almoft 
over,  I  familiarized  the  plants  by  degrees  to  the  air,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  planted  them  in  the 
open  ground  againft  a  fouth  wall. 

“  In  this  fituation  they  throve  apace,  and  as  faft  as 
they  put  forth  their  runners,  I  nailed  them  gently  up 
againft  the  wall.  They  did  not  fend  forth  many  bloffoms 
till  they  had  run  a  confiderable  height,  at  leaft  five  feet ; 
after  which  the  fruit  began  to  fhew  itfelf. 

“  I  did  not  give  my  plants  too  much  water,  and  this 
I  have  fince  found  a  neceffary  precaution. 

“  The  fruit  increafed  in  fize  daily,  was  of  a  fine 
green  colour,  and  differed  greatly  from  that  of  fome 
other  plants  raifed  from  the  fame  feed,  but  planted  in 
the  common  way ;  the  runners  being  fuffered  to  trail  on 
the  ground. 

“  When  I  gathered  my  firft  Cucumber,  I  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  delighted  with  its  appearance.  It  was  long,  thin 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  of  a  beautiful  green,  not  too 
deep,  with  a  whitifh  fummit. 

“  When  I  cut  it  I  found  the  flefli  thick  and  firm,  but 
few  feeds,  and  thofe  very  fmall,  and  its  flavour  extremely 
delicious. 

“  Defirous  of  knowing  whether  the  plant  might  not 
be  improved  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  fruit  raifed  in  this 
manner,  I  pitched  upon  fome  of  the  fineft  Cucumbers, 
not  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  roots,  and  left  them 
on  the  vine  to  perfect  their  feed. 

“  In  this  manner  I  have  raifed  Cucumbers  for  my 
own  ufe  ever  fince,  and  have  the  fatisfadlion  to  find, 
that  inftead  of  degenerating,  they  have  improved  furpri- 
fingly. 

“  My  neighbours  in  the  country  are  exceedingly  glad 
when  I  have  any  feed  to  fpare  for  them,  and  always  find 
their  Cucumbers  that  year  much  better  for  ufing  it, 
though  they  do  not  grow  fo  large  as  mine,  neither  have 
they  fo  delicious  a  flavour,  unlefs  nailed  up  againft  a 
wall. 

“  I  am  very  fenfible  that  this  method  cannot,  with 
any  degree  of  convenience,  be  brought  into  general 
pradlice  ;  yet,  in  every  garden,  a  few  plants  may  be  fo 
trained  to  prevent  the  feed  from  degenerating  ;  efpecially 
as  one  or  two  plants  raifed  in  this  manner  would  f'upply 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  feed  for  a  large  garden. 

“  I  muft  own,  that  in  my  method  the  plants  do  not 
bear  fo  great  a  number  of  Cucumbers  as  in  the  common 
way  ;  but  then  they  are,  without  comparifon,  larger, 
and  of  an  exquifite  flavour.”  Mufeum  Riflicum,  vol.  I. 
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Wild  CUCUMBER,  Elaterium ,  a  fpecies  of  the 
Momordica,  or  Male  Balfam  Apple. 

This  plant  is  alfo  called  Spurting  Cucumber,  from  its 
calling  out  its  feeds,  together  with  the  vifcid  juice  in 
which  they  are  lodged,  with  a  violent  force,  if  touched 
when  ripe,  and  from  hence  it  has  fometimes  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  touch  me  not.  This  plant  grows  naturally  in 
fome  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  it  is  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  for  the  fruit,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine.  It 
has  a  large  flefhy  root,  from  which  come  forth  every 
fpring,  feveral  thick,  rough,  trailing  ftalks,  which  di¬ 
vide  into  many  branches,  and  extend  every  way  two  or 
three  feet  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  thick,  rough,  and 
almoft  heart-fhaped  leaves,  of  a  grey  colour,  ftanding 
upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flower  comes  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk  ;  and  the  fruit  grows  of  an  oval  form, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  grey  colour,  like 
the  leaves,  and  covered  over  with  fhort  prickles  ;  thefe 
do  not  change  their  colour  when  ripe,  like  moft  of  the 
other  fruit  of  this  clafs  ;  but  if  attempted  to  be  gathered, 
they  quit  their  foot-ftalk,  and  caft  out  their  feeds  and 
juice  with  great  violence;  therefore,  when  the  fruit  is 
defigned  for  ufe,  it  fhould  always  be  gathered  before  it 
is  ripe,  otherwife  the  juice,  which  is  the  moft  valuable 
part,  will  be  loft  ;  for  the  Elaterium,  which  is  made 
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From  the  clear  juice  of  the  fruit,  is  much  whiter,  and 
will  retain  its  virtues  much  longer  than  that  which  is  ex- 
traded  by  prefliire. 

Culture  ef  the  Wild  Cucumber. 

If  this  fruit  is  permitted  to  ftand  till  ripe,  it  will 
burft,  and  the  feeds  be  fcattered  round  to  a  confiderable 
diftance,  when  there  will  lie  plenty  of  the  plants  pro¬ 
duced  the  next  fpring.  Or  if  the  feeds  are  fown  upon 
a  bed  of  light  earth,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  about  a 
month  after,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  to  an  open  fpot  of 
ground,  in  rows  at  three  or  four  feet  diftance,  and 
almoft  as  far  afunder  in  the  rows.  If  thefe  are  tranf¬ 
planted  while  young,  there  will  be  little  hazard  of  their 
growing;  and  after  they  have  taken  new  root,  they  will 
require  no  farther  care,  but  to  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds. 

If  the  ground  is  dry  in  which  thefe  are  planted,  the 
roots  will  continue  three  or  four  years,  unlels  the 
winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  which  will  fometimes 
kill  them. 

CUDWEED,  GOLDY-LOCKS,  or  ETER¬ 
NAL-FLOWER,  Gnaphalium ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ran¬ 
ged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuperf.ua , 
and  of  which  he  diftinguifhes  no  lefs  than  thirty-iix  fpe- 
cies,  too  great  a  number  for  particular  defcription  in  this 
work.  The  mod  beautiful  among  them  is  the  Golden 
Cudweed  ;  the  root  is  long,  and  furnilhed  with  innu¬ 
merable  fibres  ;  the  ftalk  is  thick,  round,  firm,  white, 
and  woolly,  and  rifes  to  two  feet  in  height,  fpreading 
every  way  innumerable  branches,  which  ftand  wide, 
loofe,  and  fcattered  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  oblong.,  and 
of  the  fame  woolly  afped  with  the  ftalk  ;  they  furround 
it  at  the  bafe,  are  broadeft  toward  the  middle,  waved  at 
the  edges,  and  obtufe  ;  the  flowers  crown  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  all  the  branches,  and  on  the  principal  of  them 
form  large  and  handfome  heads.  They  are  of  a  very  de¬ 
licate  yellow,  bright  and  Ihining,  and  have  the  additi¬ 
onal  value  of  being  very  lading. 

Culture  of  the  Golden  Cudweed. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  thrives  there  in 
light,  deep,  and  mellow  foils,  where  there  is  fome 
moifture.  With  us  it  requires  the  fame  light  deep 
mould,  and  will  live  through  winter  in  the  well-fhel- 
tered  borders  of  the  garden. 

Mix  a  compoft  of  equal  parts  of  pond-mud  and  garden- 
mould,  and  dig  this  in  two  fpades  depth  in  fome  fmall 
fpot,  which  has  a  fheltered  fituation. 

On  this  fow  fome  of  the  feeds  which  have  been  well- 
ripened  and  well  hardened  ;  fuch  a  fpot  is  preferable  to 
the  nurfery  for  fowing  the  feeds  in,  becaufe  the  fuccefs 
of  the  plant  depends  upon  its  not  being  removed. 

When  the  young  plants  appear  they  muft  be  thinned 
to  a  foot  diftance,  and  from  this  time  weeded  and 
watered.  April  is  the  beft  time  for  putting  the  feeds 
into  the  ground,  and  they  will  flower  late  the  fame  fum- 
mer,  but  they  will  not  come  to  their  full  perfection  till 
the  fucceeding  year.  After  this  there  Ihould  be  a  frefh 
fowing  every  feafon  ;  for  the  plants  are  never  fo  beautiful 
as  the  firft  time  they  come  into  full  flower. 

Bafard  CUDWEED,  Micropus ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
clafled  by  Linnaeus  among  the  Jyngenefia  polygamia  neief- 
faria ,  and  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
Portugal,  near  the  fea.  It  is  efteemed  in  our  gardens 
for  the  beauty  of  its  filvery  leaves.  The  root  fends  out 
feveral  trailing  ftalks,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  long, 
which  are  decorated  with  fmall,  oval,  filvery  leaves, 
whole  bafe  embrace  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  in  fmall  clufters  ;  they  are 
white  and  very  fmall.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

Culture  of  the  Bafard  Cudweed. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in  autumn,  or  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the 
Spring,  and  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  grow  too 
clofe.  When  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in  fpring, 
they  feldom  ripen  the  firft  year. 
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CULM,  the  ftalk  of  grafles  and  gramineous  plants. 

CUMIN,  Cuminum,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  is  but  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  annual,  perifhing  foon  after  the  feeds 
are  ripe  ;  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches 
high  in  Malta,  and  other  warm  countries  where  it  is 
native  ;  but  here  it  never  exceeds  four  inches.  Thefe 
plants  flower  extremely  well  in  England,  but  feldom 
produce  feeds.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  long  narrow 
fegments,  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  generally  turn 
back  at  their  extremity.  The  flowers  grow  in  fmall 
umbels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of 
five  unequal  petals,  which  are  of  a  pale  blueilh  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  long-channelled  aromatick  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Cumin. 

Sow  the  feeds  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunge  them  into  a 
very  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  appear,  inure 
them  by  degrees  to  the  open  air  ;  then  turn  them  out  of 
the  pots,  preferving  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
plant  them  in  a  warm  border  of  good  earth  ;  by  this 
method  the  plants  will  flower  extremely  well,  and  in 
very  warm  feafons  may  be  brought  to  perfect  their  feeds. 

CUNONIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  for  which  there  is 
no  Englifh  name,  and  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
has  a  comprefied  bulbous  root,  covered  with  a  brown 
Ikin  ;  from  this  rife  feveral  narrow  fword-ftiaped  leaves, 
about  nine  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
terminating  in  acute  points  ;  their  colour  is  a  fine  fea- 
green.  In  fpring  the  ftalk  rifes  from  between  the  leaves, 
which  is  round,  ftrong,  and  jointed  ;  at  each  joint  is 
fituated  a  fingle  leaf,  which  almoft  embraces  the  ftalk, 
which  rifes  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  is  generally 
curved  two  oppofite  ways.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
is  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  of  a  beautiful 
foft  fcarlet  colour  ;  thefe  make  a  fine  appearance  about 
the  latter  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May. 

Culture  of  the  Cunonia. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  off-fets,  which  it 
fends  out  in  great  plenty ;  or  by  fowing  the  feeds ; 
thefe  Ihould  be  fown  in  pots,  about  the  middle  of 
Auguft,  and  placed  in  a  fituation  where  they  may  enjoy 
the  morning  fun.  In  September  the  pots  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  warmer  fituation,  and  in  OiStober  they  muft 
be  placed  under  a  frame,  where  they  may  be  protected 
from  froft  and  hard  rains,  but  in  mild  weather  enjoy  the 
free  air.  The  plants  will  appear  in  Chftober,  and  con¬ 
tinue  growing  all  the  winter.  In  June  their  leaves  will 
decay  ;  then  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  half¬ 
penny  pots,  and  Iheltered  all  the  winter  under  a  hot-bed 
frame,  admitting  the  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
will  permit ;  and  the  third  year  they  will  flower. 

CURRANT-TREE,  Ribes.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  four  fpecies.  i.  Currant,  without  thorns,  fmooth 
hanging  bunches,  and  plain  flowers  ;  common  Cur¬ 
rant.  2.  Smooth  Currant,  with  ere<ft  bunches,  and 
braeftae  longer  than  the  flower,  called  Sweet  Alpine  Cur¬ 
rant.  3.  Currant,  without  fpines,  having  hairy  bran¬ 
ches,  and  oblong  flowers  ;  Black  Currant.  4.  Currant, 
with  unarmed  fmooth  branches,  and  bell-fhaped  flowers. 

I  he  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  by  long  culture  has  been  greatly  improved, 
fo  that  at  prefent  there  are  the  following  varieties  in  our 
gardens.  The  common  Currant,  with  fmall  red  fruit; 
the  fame  with  white  fruit,  and  another  with  pale  fruit, 
commonly  called  the  Champaign  Currant  ;  but  fince  the 
two  forts  of  Dutch  Currants  have  been  introduced,  the 
old  red  and  white  Currants  have  been  almoft  banilhed. 

The  fecond  fort  is  kept  in  a  few  gardens  for  the  fake 
of  variety,  but  the  fruit  being  very  fmall,  and  of  an  in¬ 
different  flavour;  it  is  not  much  cultivated. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia,  Sweden, 
and  other  northern  countries.  The  fruit  of  this  plant 
having  a  ftrong  difagreeable  flavour,  is  never  admitted  to 
table  ;  but  being  made  a  jelly,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
a  fore  throat,  and  has  often  been  given  with  fuccefs  in 
quinfies. 
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The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania,  this 
is  not,  as  many  have  fnppofed,  the  fame  with  the  com¬ 
mon  black  Currant.  The  plants  do  not  produce  much 
fruit,  nor  is  that  fo  good  as  to  merit  cultivation,  fo  that 
it  is  only  kept  by  way  of  curiofity* 

Culture  of  the  Currant-Tree. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  Currants  are  very  eafily  propa¬ 
gated,  by  planting  their  cuttings  any  time  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  March,  upon  a  fpot  of  freih  earth,  which  in 
the  fpring  mult  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and 
in  dry  weather,  the  young  plants  mull  be  frequent¬ 
ly  watered.  When  they  have  ftood  about  two  years  in 
this  place,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  this  fhould  be  done  when 
the  leaves  are  i u ft  decayed,  that  they  may  have  time  to 
take  root  before  winter.  If  they  are  for  ftandards,  they 
faould  be  planted  in  rows  of  ten  feet  diftance  from  one 
another,  and  four  feet  afunder  in  the  rows;  but  the  bell 
method  is  to  train  them  in  efpaliers,  in  which  ftate  they 
take  up  much  lefs  room  and  their  iruit  will  be  far  luperior. 
In  efpaliers  they  fhould  be  placed  at  ten  or  twelve  feet 
diftance,  and  all  their  branches  trained  horizontally. 
They  are  to  be  allowed  the  fame  diftance  when  fet 
again!!  walls  or  pales. 

Thofe  fet  againft  a  fouth  wall  ripen  their  fruit  near 
three  weeks  fooner  than  thofe  in  the  open  air  ;  and  thofe 
which  are  planted  againft  a  north  wall  will  be  propor- 
tionably  later  ;  fo  that  by  this  method  the  fruit  may  be 
continued  a  longtime  in  perfection  ;  efpecially  if  thofe 
againft  the  north  pales  are  matted  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Thefe  plants  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  former  year’s 
wood,  and  alio  upon  fmall  fnags  which  come  out  of  the 
old  wood  ;  fo  that  in  pruning  them,  thefe  fnags  fhould 
be  preferved,  and  the  young  (hoots  fhortened  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  ftrength. 

Currant-trees  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  but 
the  fruit  is  always  beft  when  they  are  planted  in  a  dry 
foil,  and  an  open  fpot  of  ground. 

CUSPIDATED  Leaf  be.  Such  as  is  pointed 
like  a  fpear. 

CUS  EAR.D  Apple.  See  the  article  Cujlard  Apple. 

CYCLAMEN,  Sow  bread ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linmeus  among  the  pentandria  rnonogyma ,  and  of 
which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Cyclamen  with 
flowers  refle&ed  back,  or  the  European  Cyclamen. 
2.  Cyclamen  with  the  limb  or  extremity  of  the  corolla 
nodding,  or  the  Indian  Cyclamen.  From  thefe  two 
fpecies,  culture  has  produced  a  great  number  of  varie¬ 
ties.  Among  which  are  the  Violet  Cyclamen,  the  round 
leavel  Cyclamen,  and  the  Perfian  Cyclamen. 

Violet  CYCLAMEN.  The  root  of  this  is  very 
large,  and  black  on  the  outftde.  The  leaves  are  nume¬ 
rous  and  not  inelegant  ;  they  are  large,  oblong,  angu- 
lated  in  various  manners,  and  waved  or  indented  at  the 
edge.  Their  colour  on  the  upper  fide  is  a  deep  green, 
■with  feme  fpots  of  white  ;  on  the  under  part  they  are 
purple  orcrimfon  :  they  Hand  on  long,  thick,  but  not 
ilrong  reddiih  footftalks.  The  flowers  rife  fingly  on  long 
naked  footftalks  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  vio¬ 
let  blue. 

Culture  of  this  Cyclamen. 

It  is  very  hardy,  and  will  bear  all  feafons  in  our  open 
borders.  The  true  method  of  propagating  it  is  by  feed  : 
this  fhould  be  faved  from  the  fineft  flowers,  and  fowed 
on  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  nurfery,  open  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun.  Though  in  this  method  the  progrefs  of  the 
plant  to  perfection  is  very  flow,  yet  it  is  the  only  one 
by  which  beautiful  flowers  can  be  obtained.  The  fineft 
are  to  be  preferved  for  the  diftinCl  beds,  the  reft  difperfed 
in  lefs  confpicuous  places,  and  once  a  year  they  fhould 
be  all  taken  up  and  planted  in  new  mould. 

Round  leaved  CYCLAMEN.  This  is  a  great  orna¬ 
ment  to  our  gardens  at  a  feafon  when  few  flowers  can  he 
bad  to  grace  the  open  ground.  The  root  is  large  and 
tuberous.  It  has  no  common  ftalk  for  leaves  and  itowers, 
as  in  the  generality  of  plants ;  but  each  leaf  and  each 
flower  rifes  direCtly  from  the  root  upon  its  proper  foot- 
ftalk.  Thofe  of  the  leaves  are  purplifli,  long,  weak, 
and  (lender.  The  leaf  itfelf  approaches  to  round  ;  but 
:t  js  deeply  divided  for  the  reception  of  the  ftalk, 
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which  adheres  in  the  common  way  to  an  indented  edge 
not  as  in  fome  round  leaves,  to  the  centre.  Their  co¬ 
lour  on  the  upper  fide  is  a  fine  deep  green  fpotted  with 
white,  and  on  the  under  fide  a  deep  red,  between  purple 
and  crimfon.  The  veins  are  large  and  confpicuous  • 
and  they  are  throughout  of  a  pale  crimfon.  The  foot¬ 
ftalks  of  the  flowers  exceed  thofe  of  the  leaves  in  lem>tb, 
and  are  ufually  more  ereCt.  They  are  as  (lender  as°the 
others  ;  and  their  colour,  which  is  red  at  the  bottom 
becomes  toward  the  top  and  whitifh.  The  flowers  (land 
fingly,  one  on  each  of  thefe  flalks  ;  and  their  colour  is 
a  deep  purplifh  red. 

Culture  of  this  Cyclamen. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  feeds  muft  be  collected 
from  fome  of  the  plants,  and  laid  on  a  papered  fhelf  to 
dry.  In  a  few  days  they  will  b.urft,  and  the  feeds  will 
fall  out,  if  any  fhould  remain  thev  muft  be  fhaken  out  ; 
and  fpread  upon  the  fame  fhelf  to  harden.  The 
latter  end  of  Auguft  a  border  muft  be  prepared  for  them 
in  the  following  manner.  Dig  out  the  mould  two  feet 
deep,  and  throw  in  large  gravel  enough  to  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  two  or  three  inches ;  then  put  in  the  mould  again  ; 
level  the  furface,  and  fcatter  the  feeds  over  it,  fo  that 
they  may  lie  at  about  an  inch  diftance.  Sift  over  them 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  fame  mould,  and  throw  on 
fome  pieces  of  furze  bufties. 

If  the  fucceeding  time  fhould  be  dry,  let  the  bed  have 
now  and  then  a  little  water.  After  this  the  plants  will 
rife  without  any  farther  care  except  that  of  keepin"- 
them  clear  from  weeds.  They  fhould  be  thinned  where 
they  rife  too  clofe  ;  and  fuch  as  are  taken  up  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  fhould  be  planted  in  more  vacant  fpots.  They 
muft  remain  in  this  bed  till  the  time  of  their  flowering, 
which  will  not  be  till  about  the  fourth  year.  .Then  the 
beft  are  to  be  marked,  for  there  will  rife  many  varieties  ; 
and  when  the  leaves  which  fuccecd  their  flowers  are 
faded,  which  will  be  toward  the  latter  end  of  June  fol¬ 
lowing,  they  muft  betaken  up,  and  planted  out  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  garden,  leaving  as  many  as  can  con¬ 
veniently  (land  in  the  original  bed.  Their  diftance  in 
this  fhould  be  about  two  feet  ;  for,  in  a  number  of  years, 
their  roots  will  grow  to  a  very  large  fize.  After  this 
they  require  no  particular  care.  They  bear  all  feafons 
and  flower  in  more  profufion  every  fucceeding  year,  as 
their  roots  encreafe  in  bignefs. 

Perfian  CYCLAMEN.  This  plant  is  well  worthy 
the  culture  it  demands.  The  root  is  tuberous,  and  the 
leaves  fcatter  themfelves  wildly  from  it,  on  long  purple 
footftalks,  fome  ereCt,  fome  drooping,  and  others  lyin'- 
on  the  ground.  Their  form  is  ova],  with  two,  and 
fometimes  more  indentings,  which  divide  the  broad  bale 
from  the  fmaller  extremity,  and  part  the  whole  into  three 
rounded  lobes.  Their  colour  is  a  fine  ftrong  sreen,  a 
little  tinged  with  blue.  The  ribs  are  of  a  fainter  colour 
than  thefootftalk;  and  the  fame  colour  glows  under  the 
v\  hole  leaf.  Among  thefe  appear  the  ftalks  of  the  flowers  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  paler  red  than  thofe  which  hearths  leaves, 
and  more  than  twice  their  length  ;  they  rife  naked  from 
the  root,  and  each  fupports  one  flower  of  great  beauty  ; 
it  is  large  and  hangs  drooping.  The  general  colour  is 
white;  lometimes  tinged  with  a  flefhy  purple,  and  always 
ornamented  at  the  bale,  with  a  circle  or  ring,  of  a  deep 
purple,  rich,  and  velvety. 

Culture  of  this  Cyclamen. 

This  plant  is  raifed  from  feeds,  and  the  beft  method  is 
to  fow  them  in  a  box  of  rough  boards  made  four  feet 
long,  three  feet  broad,  and  eight  inches  deep.  Mix  up 
fome  pafture  mould  with  one  third  earth  from  under  a 
wood-pile,  and  one  fixth  rotted  cow-dung;.  Blend 
thefe  well  together,  throw  it  in  a  heap,  and" fometimes 
turn  it.  Save  the  feeds  from  fome  well  growing  plant, 
lay  them  on  a  papered  fhelf  to  harden,  and  then  tye 
them  up  in  bags  till  September,  at  which  time  the  box 
muft  be  filled  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  com¬ 
port :  fcatter  on  the  feeds,  and  fift  over  them  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  fame  mould.  Set  the  box  in  a  place 
where  it  will  have  the  full  fun  all  the  winter  ;  and  pick 
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plants.  Let  the  box  then  be  removed  into  a  fhady  place, 
where  the  fun  comes  only  two  hours  in  a  morning.  In 
April,  if  the  plants  crowd  each  other  a  few  mull:  be  pul¬ 
led  up.  At  times  give  them  gentle  waterings  ;  and  in 
this  manner  nurfe  them  till  they  are  fit  for  tranfplanting. 
Again!!  this  time  make  fome  frefh  comport  of  the  fame 
ingredients  as  the  firft,  and  with  it  fill  as  many  pots  as 
you  intend  to  preferve  plants.  Carefully  take  up  the 
iineft  of  them,  and  plant  one  in  each  pot.  The  feafon 
for  this  is  in  fummer,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed.  Set 
the  pots  in  a  fhady  fituation  till  the  plants  begin  to  flioot 
again  :  then  they  niuft  be  removed  to  a  warmer  part  ; 
and  at  the  approach  of  autumn  taken  into  the  green- 
houfe;  here  they  will  flower  about  December,  and  with 
due  care  will  continue  full  of  beauty  till  late  in  the 
fpring.  They  fhould  always  be  watered  fparingly  at 
times,  and,  unlefs  feeds  are  wanted,  the  ftalks  fhould 
be  cut  down  when  the  flowers  are  faded,  to  promote  a 
fucceffion  of  new  bloom. 

CYME,  Cyma,  a  receptacle  that  runs  into  long  faf- 
tigiate  peduncles,  proceeding  from  the  fame  univerfal 
centre,  but  with  irregular  partial  ones. 

Scarlet  CYNOMORIUlYI.  There  is  fcarce  a  more 
finguiar  or  more  beautiful  plant  than  this.  It  is  about 
eight  inches  high  ;  and  under  different  circumftances  of 
growth,  it  appears  in  various  forms  ;  but  when  the  foil 
and  fituation  favour  its  flowering,  the  whole  affumes  a 
tolerably  regular  and  conftant  figure.  The  root  is  a 
light,  roundifh,  and  irregular  lump,  lodged  at  a  fmall 
diffance  below  the  furface  :  and,  when  it  is  imperfectly 
nourifhed,  the  whole  plant  often  lies  upon,  or  in  part 
under  the  mould,  in  federal  thick  irregular  pieces  with 
larg#  heads.  From  this  root  rifes  the  body  of  the  plant, 
fmall  at  the  bottom,  thicker  upwards  and  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  fomewhat  lefs  again.  At  its  firft  appearance  the 
whole  fubftance  is  covered  with  little  feales,  thick  let  by 
one  another,  and  of  an  oval  pointed  form,  fharper  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  and  thinner  upwards.  In 
this  form  it  ftands  a  confiderable  time  a  crimfon  lump, 
fhewing  itfelf  about  three  inches  above  the  furface  of 
the  ground  ;  but  when  it  rifes  to  flowering,  the  growth 
from  that  to  its  full  height  is  very  quick.  This  lower 
part  retains  its  delicate  crimfon  and  thick  fcaly  covering, 
but  the  reft  is  of  a  fine  fcarlet,  lightly  covered  with  looi'e 
and  broader  feales,  ufuallv  indented  at  the  top  :  thefe 
retain  fomething  of  the  crimfon  tin£t  of  the  lower 
feales,  while  the  naked  fubftance  between  them  is  of 
this  fine  fcarlet;  and  from  this  naked  part  from  under 
the  feales,  and  often  without  them,  rife  the  flowers  co¬ 
vering  the  whole  fubftance.  Thefe  are  very  fmall,  and 
of  a  pale  flefh  colour. 

Culture  of  the  Cynomorium. 

The  firft  article  toward  raifing  this  plant,  muft  be  to 
get  good  feeds,  and  thefe  muft  be  obtained  from  the  Le¬ 
vant.  Let  a  comport  be  made  of  two  parts  meadow- 
earth,  and  one  part  large  coarfe  fand  ;  and  wet  it  a  little 
with  brine.  In  fpring  fill  a  middle-fized  pot  with  this 
comport,  and  fcattcr  fome  of  the  feeds  on  the  furface  ; 
lift  a  little  more  of  the  fame  mould  over  them,  and  place 
the  pot  in  a  bark-bed. 

No  particular  care  need,  after  this,  be  beftowed  upon 
them  :  they  may  take  their  chance  among  the  other  pots 
of  ftove-plants  ;  and  if  they  never  flower,  there  will  ftill 
be  great  Angularity  and  beauty  in  them,  but  if  they  do, 
there  will  be  a  certainty  of  continuing  them  ;  for  their 
feeds  will  not  fail  to  grow  in  the  fame  place  where  they 
ripened, 

CYPRESS-TREE,  Cuprejfus ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  monodelphia ,  and 
of  which  he  reckons  but  three  fpecies.  i.  Cyprefs  with 
imbricated  leaves  and  quadrangular  branches,  or  the 
common  Cyprefs-tree.  2.  Cyprefs  with  leaves  on  two 
fides  the  branches,  commonly  called  deciduous  Cyprefs. 
3.  Cyprefs  with  imbricated  leaves,  and  branches  hand¬ 
ing  two  ways. 

I  he  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Crete.  This  tree  is 
found  in  moft  of  our  old  gardens  ;  but  at  prefent  is  lefs 
regarded  than  it  really  deferves.  It  adds  a  confiderable 
beauty  to  wilderncfles,  and  clumps  of  evergreens,  and  is  | 
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alfo  worthy  cultivation  on  account  of  its  wood,  which 
is  very  valuable. 

The  feccnd  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  other  parts  of  North-America,  where  it  rifes  in  wa¬ 
tery  places  to  the  prodigious  height  of  feventy  feet,  and 
upwards,  and  is  feveral  fathoms  in  circumference.  The 
third  fpecies  is  alfo  a  native  of  North-America  where  it 
rifes  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  affords  an  ufeful  timber 
to  the  inhabitants  for  many  purpofes. 

Culture  of  the  Cypress. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  from,  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  on  a  bed  of  warm, 
dry,  fandy  earth,  which  Ihould  be  levelled  very  fmooth. 
If  the  weather  proves  warm  and  dry,  it  will  Be  proper 
to  water  the  bed,  taking  care  not  to  wafh  the  feeds 
out  of  the  ground.  In  about  a  month’s  time,  the  plants 
will  appear  above  ground,  when  they  fhould  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds. 

After  remaining  two  years  in  this  bed,  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery  ;  the  beft  feafon  for  removing 
them  is  in  April,  on  a  cloudy  day  that  feems  to  threaten 
rain  ;  and  in  taking  them  out  of  the  feed  bed,  the  roots 
fhould  be  preferved  entire,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each 
plant.  When  they  have  been  three  or  four  years  in  the 
nurfery,  they  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main;  and  if  defigned  for  mi  :r,  !he  diffance  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  fhould  be  allowed  every  way 
round  them.  They  muff  be  well  watered  at  firft  to  fet¬ 
tle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  which  ought  to  be  frequent¬ 
ly  repeated,  if  the  weather  proves  dry. 

The  firft  fpecies  feldom  produces  good  feeds  in  this 
country  ;  the  cones  fhould  therefore  be  brought  over  in¬ 
tire  from  the  places  where  it  is  a  native,  and  the  feeds 
taken  out  juft  before  they  ate  fown.  The  beft  method 
of  getting  the  feeds  out  is  to  expole  the  cones  to  a  gentle 
heat,  which  will  make  them  open  and  emit  their  feeds. 

Summer  CYPRESS,  or  Belvedere ,  a  fpecies  of  the 
Goofe-foot  or  wild  Orach. 

This  is  a  moft  beautiful  plant  ;  it  grows  very  dole 
and  thick,  and  in  as  regular  a  pyramid  as  if  cut  by  art. 
It  has,  at  firft,  greatly  the  appearance  of  the  Cyprefs- 
tree,  but  the  leaves  are  of  lively,  and  more  elegant  green. 

Culture  of  the  Summer  Cypress. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  ;  in  fpring, 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplant¬ 
ed  into  pots  of  good  earth,  and  well  watered  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther  :  thefe  plants  make  a  handfome  appearance,  when 
placed  among  others  to  adorn  court-yards,  See.  till 
their  feeds  begin  to  fwell  and  grow  heavy,  which  weigh 
down  and  difplace  their  branches  ;  the  pots  fhould  then 
be  removed  into  a  retired  part  of  the  garden  to  perfebt 
their  feeds  ;  which  if  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  ground, 
will  come  up  tiie  next  fpring  ;  and  no  farther  trouble  is 
required  in  the  culture,  than  to  tranfplant  them  where 
they  are  intended  to  grow. 

CYTISUS,  BaJ'e-tree  Trefoil ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelphia  decandvia ,  ar.d 
of  which  there  are  eleven  fpecies.  1.  Cytifus  with 
fingle  pendulous  bunches,  and  oval  oblong  leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called  Laburnum.  2.  Cytifus  with  fingle  erebi 
bunches,  and  oval  oblong  leaves,  or  long  fpiked  Cy¬ 
tifus.  3.  Cytifus  with  ereeft  bunches,  the  cup  augment¬ 
ed  by  a  triple  brabiaea,  and  fertile  floral  leaves.  4.  Cy¬ 
tifus  with  erebt  fpikes  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the 
theiides  of  the  branches,  fpear-  fhaped,  woolly  leaves,  and 
footftalk  of  the  middle  one  the  longeft.  5.  Cytifus  with 
Angle  lateral  footftalks  to  the  flowers,  and  hairv,  trifid, 
obtufe,  ventricofc,  oblong  cups.  6.  Cytifus  with 
flowers  collected  in  heads,  and  branches  lying  on 
the  ground.  7.  Cytifus  with  lateral  bunches  of  flowers, 
angular  bunches,  and  wedge-fhaped  fmall  leaves.  8.  Cy¬ 
tifus  with  fingle,  fpear- fhaped,  narrow  leaves,  and  an¬ 
gular  branches,  g.  Cytifus  with  lateral  flowers,  hairy 
leaves,  and  an  upright,  ftriated  ftalk.  10.  Cytifus  with 
fertile  flowers,  hairy  leaves,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk. 

1 1.  Cytifus  with  pinnated  leaves. 

Broad- leaved,  pendulous-foiuered  CYTISUS,  or  I.a- 
burnum.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  parts  of  Europe;  it  riles  to  the  height  of  a 
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moderate  tree.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  brown 
bark;  the  wood  is  white  and  firm  ;  and  the  young  fhoots 
arc  (lender  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  branches  are  nu¬ 
merous  ;  fo  that  the  tree  naturally  forms  itfelf  into  a 
handfome  head,  and  the  leaves  cloath  it  with  a  great 
ideal  of  beauty.  Thcfe  arc  placed  in  the  trifoliate  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  the  footftalk  is  long,  (lender,  weak,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  light  foft  down.  Each  of  the  three  leaves 
is  oblong,  broad,  rounded  at.  the  end,  and  undivided  at 
the  edges.  Their  colour  on  the  upper  fide  is  a  very 
beautiful  frefh  green,  and  on  the  under  part  greyifh. 
The  flowers  are  numerous  and  very  handfome  ;  a  long 
feries  of  them  hangs  on  a  weak  and  drooping  (talk  ; 
they  are  feparately  large,  and  of  a  delicate  yellow.  Their 
common  (talk  is  tender,  downy,  greyifh,  and  with  us 
five  inches  long,  on  this  the  flowers  are  placed  irregular¬ 
ly,  each  upon  its  feparate  fhort  footftalk.  The  upper 
petal,  which  is  larger  than  the  others,  has  fome  black- 
nefs  within,  which  gives  a  great  elegance  to  the  open 
flower. 

Culture  of  this  Cytisus. 

This  plant  thrives  beftin  a  rich  foil,  and  where,  with 
moderate  moifture,  there  is  mod  fun.  It  muft  be  railed 
from  feeds,  which  grow  freely  in  the  open  air  of  our 
climate  ;  feeds  ripened  here  will  raife  good  trees  :  but 
when  they  can  be  obtained  frefh  from  Italy,  fuch  will 
be  greatly  preferable  ;  they  fhould  be  kept  dry  till  March, 
when  the  gardener  muft  dig  up  a  fmall  piece  of  rich 
ground  in  the  feminary,  and  fow  them,  but  not  too 
clofe ;  fift  half  an  inch  of  good  light  mould  over  them, 
and  fcatter  upon  the  furface  a  few  pieces  of  furze-bufh. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  the  young  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear,  and  the  bufhes  muft  then  be  taken  off.  A  fort¬ 
night  after  this  let  them  be  weeded  carefully  by  hand, 
and  thinned  where  they  crowd  one  another.  After  this 
weeding  give  them  a  gentle  watering  ;  and,  unlefs  rain 
fhould  render  it  unneceffary,  this  muft  be  repeated  once 
in  three  or  four  days.  All  lummer  they  fhould  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds  :  and  at  the  approach  of  autumn  a  reed- 
hedge  muft  be  placed  for  their  defence  againft  cold  winds. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  March  following  tranfplant 
them  into  another  bed,  at  two  feet  diftance,  leaving  as 
many  feed-plants  unremoved  as  will  (land  with  the  fame 
fpace  between  them  in  their  original  bed.  They  may 
now  (land  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  then  will  be 
fit  to  remove  into  the  garden,  where  they  are  to  remain 
among  the  flowering  fhrubs. 

Long-Spiked  CYTISUS,  or  LABURNUM.  Though 
all  the  fpecies  of.  this  genus  are  an  ornament  to  our 
gardens,  this  from  its  Angular  beauty  claims  the  pre¬ 
eminence.  The  root  is  woody,  blackifh,  fpreading, 
and  hung  with  a  few  ftrong  fibres.  The  ftern  is  woody, 
and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  five  feet  high,  and  natu¬ 
rally  fpreading  into  many  branches  ;  and  if  rightly 
trained,  it  makes  a  good  head,  and  an  elegant  figure. 
The  bark  is  brown,  the  young  (hoots  are  green,  with  a 
tinge  of  reddilh  :  and  toward  the  tops  they  have  a  filken 
down.  The  leaves  (land  three  upon  each  foot-ftalk, 
except  that  at  the  fummits  of  the  branches,  near  the 
fpikes  of  flowers,  there  ufually  are  a  few  Angle  ones, 
■flight,  and  imperfect,  and  with  fcarce  any  foot-ftalks. 
The  ftalks  of  the  others  are  tinged  with  brown,  where 
they  join  the  branch;  the  feparate  leaves  are  of  a  figure 
approaching  to  oval,  but  too  long  for  that  name,  and 
they  have  a  ftrong  browmifh  middle  rib.  Their  colour 
is  a  deep  dufky  green  upon  the  upper  fide,  and  they  are" 
hairy  and  pale  underneath  ;  the  flowers  are  extremely 
confpicuous  and  beautiful  ;  when  the  (hrub  is  well-ma¬ 
naged,  they  terminate  all  the  branches,  and  the  whole 
head  appears  of  gold  ;  they  are  arranged  in  very  long 
upright  fpikes,  and  their  colour  is  the  moft  glorious 
yellow  that  can  be  conceived  ;  they  are  not  fmall  in 
thcmfelves,  and  in  the  fpike  are  very  noble  ;  they  {band 
clofe,  crowding  one  another,  and  open  in  a  long  fuc- 
ceflion. 

Culture  of  this  Cytisus. 

The  fame  directions  which  have  been  already  given 
for  the  culture  of  thefe  fpecies,  is  proper  for  this  alfo. 
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The  feeds  (hoot  freely,  and  being  a  native  of  Europe,  it 
bears  our  winters.  It  requires  moderate  waterings,  and 
the  foil  frefh  pafture-ground. 

The  third,  fifth,  fixth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  fpe- 
cies  mayall  be  cultivated  in  the  above  manner. 

The  fourth,  feventh,  and  eleventh  fpecies,  are  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Indies,  and  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air 
of  our  climate.  They  muft  therefore  be  railed  from 
feeds  Town  on  a  hot-bed,  and,  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and 
placed  in  the  bark-bed  of  the  ftove,  always  allowing 
them  a  great  (hare  of  frefh  air  in  warm  weather.  They 
muft  have  but  little  water  in  winter,  and  may  in  other 
refpe&s  be  treated  in  the  manner  of  tender  exotics  from 
the  fame  climate.  If  they  have  a  proper  heat,  they 
will  grow  four  or  five  feet  high  the  firft  year,  and  the  fe- 
cond  they  generally  produce  their  flowers  and  feeds. 

Canary  CYTISUS,  a  fpecies  of  Broom.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Broom. 
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AFFODIL,  Narcijfus,  See  the  article  Narcis¬ 
sus. 

L\ly  DAFFODIL,  Amaryllis.  See  Amaryllis. 

Sea  DAFFODIL,  Pancratium ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria  monogyr.ia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  feven  fpecies.  i.  Sea  Daffodil  with 
one  flower  in  a  (heath,  and  with  reflexed  petal?.  2.  Sea 
Daffodil  with  two  flowers  in  a  (heath.  3.  Sea  Daffodil 
with  many  flowers  in  a  (heath,  and  fpear-pointed  leaves. 
4.  Sea  Daffodil  with  many  flowers  in  a  (heath,  plain 
leaves,  and  tongue-fhaped  petals.  5.  Sea  Daffodil  with 
many  flowers  in  a  (heath,  narrow  leaves,  and  (lamina 
the  length  of  the  neClarium.  6.  Sea  Daffodil  with  ma¬ 
ny  flowers  in  a  (heath,  fword-fhaped  leaves,  and  (lamina 
longer  than  the  nedlarium.  7.  Sea  Daffodil  with  many 
flowers  in  a  (heath,  and  oval,  veined  leaves. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  perennial,  and 
have  bulbous  roots.  The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fifth,  and 
feventh  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Indies.  The  fourth 
fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  the  fixth 
is  a  native  of  Sicily. 

Culture  of  the  Sea  Daffodil. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fifth,  and  feventh  forts  will 
not  fucceed  in  our  climate,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a 
warm  ftove  ;  they  are  propagated  by  off-fets  from  the 
roots,  and  alfo  by  bulbs  which  fucceed  the  flowers  ;  they 
(hould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  of  the  ftove, 
where  they  will  loon  put  out  roots  and  leaves,  and, 
with  proper  management,  will  become  blowing  roots  in 
one  year. 

The  fourth  fort  will  thrive  extremely  well  if  the  feeds 
are  fown  in  a  warm  border.  When  the  plants  come  up 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where 
they  grow  too  clofe. 

The  fixth  fort  is  propagated  either  by  oft-fets  from  the 
roots  or  by  feeds  ;  the  firft  is  the  moft  expeditious  me¬ 
thod,  for  the  off  fets  will  flower  very  ftrong  the  fecond 
year,  whereas  thofe  which  are  railed  from  feeds  feldom 
flower  in  lefs  than  five  years.  The  roots  of  this  (hould 
not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  third  year.  The 
beft  time  for  tranfplanting  them  is  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  foon  after  the  leaves  decay ;  they  (hould 
not  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground,  and  muft  have  a 
light  fandy  foil,  and  a  (heltered  fituation. 

Plant  the  roots  nine  inches  or  a  foot  afunder,  and  five 
inches  deep  in  the  ground.  If  they  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  pots  placed  under  a 
hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  till  they  have  obtained  ftrefienh, 
after  which  they  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  full 

ground  ; 
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grounJ  ;  but  in  very  fevere  feafons  the  furface  of  the 
ground  fhould  be  covered  with  tanners  bark,  fea-coal 
aihes,  ftraw,  or  peafe-haulm  to  keep  out  the  froft. 

DAISY,  Beilis ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  fyugenejia  polygamies  fuperflua ,  and  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpccies.  I.  Daify  with  a  naked 
ftalk,  or  the  garden,  or  the  common  Daify.  ^  2.  Daify 
with  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk.  hrom  thefe 
two  fpecies  many  varieties  have  been  raifed,  among 
which  are,  i.  The  Childing  or  proliferous  Daify. 

2.  The  red  and  white  garden  Daify  with  double  flowers. 

3.  'The  double  variegated  garden  Daify.  4.  I  hecockf- 
comb  Daify,  with  red  and  white  flowers,  &c. 

Child'ng  or  Proliferous  DAISY.  1  his  flower 
is,  by  the  gardeners,  called  the  hen  and  chickens.  The 
root  fends  out  many  fibres  ;  and  the  leaves,  where  they 
are  moft  full,  have  the  middle  veins  a  little  reddifh  ;  and 
are  irregularly  waved,  or  bluntly  indented  on  the  edges. 
The  ftalks  are  numerous,  of  a  pale  green,  tinged  with 
red  at  the  bottom,  fometimes  naked,  and  fometimes  de¬ 
corated  with  a  little  filmy  leaf.  On  the  fummitof  each 
ftalk  ftands  one  principal  flower  furrounded  with  five  or 
fix  fmall  ones.  The  central  flower  is  fo  large,  the  ftalk 
ufually  bends  with  it,  its  colour  is  red,  more  or  lefs  va¬ 
riegated  with  white,  and  the  little  flowers  are  paler. 

Cultwe  of  the  proliferous  Daisy. 

This,  and  all  other  forts  of  Daifies  propagated  in  our 
gardens,  are  incrcafed  by  parting  their  roots.  No  com- 
poft  is  required  for  them,  the  common  garden  foil  an- 
fwering  the  purpofe,  much  better  than  any  mixture, 
but  to  preferve  them  in  full  beauty,  this  fhould  be 
changed  every  year.  About  the  middle  of  September, 
fet  fome  good  roots,  parted  from  a  thriving  flock,  in  an 
eafl  or  well  border,  at  about  eight  inches  diflance,  and, 
if  the  feafon  be  dry,  give  them  a  gentle  watering, 
which  is  all  the  care  they  require.  In  fpring  they  will 
flower. 

The  fame  attention  mud  be  paid  to  them  every  au¬ 
tumn,  and  they  will  from  year  to  year  improve,  rather 
than  decline. 

Blue  DAISY,  Globularia,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  tetrandria  mcnogynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  feven  fpecies.  1.  Blue  Daify  with  a 
fhrubby  ftalk  and  fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves,  ending  in 
three  points.  2.  Blue  Daify  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  with 
the  lower  leaves,  wedge-fhaped,  and  blunt,  and  thofe 
growing  on  the  ftalk  fpear-fhaped.  3.  Blue  Daify  with 
an  herbaceous  ftalk,  the  lower  leaves  divided  into  three 
points,  and  thofe  growing  on  the  ftalk  fpear-fhaped,  or 
the  common  blue  Daify.  4.  Blue  Daify  with  the  lower 
leaves  crenated,  and  prickly,  and  thofe  on  the  ftalks  en¬ 
tire,  and  ending  in  a  point.  5.  Blue  Daify  with  a 
naked  ftalk,  wedge-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  three  points, 
with  the  middle  fegment  the  Icaft.  6.  Blue  Daify  with 
a  naked  ftalk,  and  entire  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  7.  Blue 
Daify  with  a  naked  head,  alternate  feflile  heads  to  the 
ftalks,  and  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves. 

Thefirft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  natives  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  third  grows  naturally  upon  rocky  fandy 
places  in  moft  parts  of  Europe.  The  fourth  is  a  native 
of  Grenada,  the  fifth  of  Pannonia,  Auftria,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  The  fixth  of  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  and  thofe  of  Auftria  ;  and  the  fe- 
venth  growrs  naturally  in  the  Levant. 

Culture  of  the  Blue  Daisy. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  which  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  then  placed  in  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  till  they  have  got  frefh 
root  ;  after  which  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  bed 
and  inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees.  They  muft  al- 
wavs  be  fheltcred  from  fevere  frofts. 

The  proper  time  for  taking  off  the  cuttings  is  in 
April,  juft  before  they  begin  to  make  new  fhoots.  The 
third  fort  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  which  is  alfo  the  proper  feafon  for  tranfplanting 
than  :  they  ihould  have  a  loamy  foi',  and  a  fhady  fitua- 
tion,  and  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  other 
year. 
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The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  fpecies  arc  hardy  plants, 
and  may  be  propagated  in  the  manner  directed  for  the 
third. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  cultivated  in  the  manner  directed 
for  the  firft  and  fecond  forts. 

DALECHAMPIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
there  is  no  Englifh  name  and  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  From  the 
root  compoled  of  many  fibres,  rifefeveral  weak  twining 
ftalks,  which  fallen  thcmfelves  to  the  neighbouring 
plants,  and  mount  up  a  confiderable  height;  they;  re 
garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  one  trifoliate  leaf.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks,  three 
or  four  growing  upon  each  footftalk,  thefe  are  of  an 
herbaceous  colour  and  very  fmall  ;  they  have  each  a 
double  involucrum,  made  up  of  two  orders  of  leaves, 
which  are  narrow,  and  armed  with  fmall  briftly  hairs, 
that  fling  the  hands  of  all  who  unwarily  touch  them. 

Culture  of  the  Dalechampia. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  early  in  the  fpring  upon  a  hot-bed.  When  the 
plants  are  three  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  being  careful  to  fkreerc 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after 
which  the  frefh  air  fhould  be  admitted  to  them  freely,  in 
warm  weather.  When  the  plants  are  grown  big  enough 
to  fill  thefe  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  larger,  and  placed  in  the  bark-bed  of  the  flove  ; 
where  they  muft  be  fupported  with  flakes,  or  a  trelis, 
round  which  they  will  twine,  and  rife  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet. 

Thefe  plants  muft  be  kept  eonflantly  in  the  flove,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  of  our  climate, 
even  in  the  fummer  feafon  ;  therefore  they  fhould  be 
placed  near  the  back  of  the  flove,  where,  in  fummer, 
they  will  flower,  and  in  very  warm  feafons  perfedl  their 
feeds.  Thefe  plants  do  not  continue  longer  than  one 
year,  fo  that  young  plants  fhould  be  raifed  annually  to 
preferve  the  kind. 

DAPHNE,  Spurge  Laurel ,  or  Mezereon ,  a  genus  of 
plants  ranged  by  Linnteus  among  the  odlandria  monogy- 
nia,  and  of  which  there  are  ten  fpecies.  1.  Daphne 
with  three  flowers  together  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  and 
fpear-fhaped,  deciduous  leaves,  commonly  called  Me¬ 
zereon.  2.  Daphne  with  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Tides  of  the  branches,  and  oval  nervous  leaves,  covered 
with  filky  hairs  on  both  fides.  3.  Daphne  with  flow'ers 
in  clufters  growing  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
and  fpear-fhaped  blunt  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  fide. 

4.  Daphne  with  clufters  of  flowers  growing  clofe  to  the 
fides  of  the  branches,  and  fpear- fhaped  blunt  leaves, 
woolly  on  their  under  fide.  5.  Daphne  with  bunches  of 
flowers  procceeding  from  the  i.des  of  the  branches,  and 
fmooth,  fpear- fhaped  leaves,  commonly  called  Laureola, 
or  Spurge  Laurel.  6.  Daphne  with  bifforal  flower 
ftalks  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and 
fpear- fh aped,  oval  leaves.  7.  Daphne  with  flowers 
upon  footftalks  colledled  into  the  heads,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  the  branches,  and  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  leaves, 
growing  oppofite  one  to  another.  8.  Daphne  with 
clufters  of  feflile  flowers  terminating  the  branches,  and 
fpear-fhaped  naked  leaves.  9.  Daphne  with  a  panicle 
of  flowers  terminating  the  branches,  and  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped  pointed  leaves.  10.  Daphne  with  flowers  upon 
footftalks  terminating  the  branches,  and  narrow,  fpread- 
ing,  fharp-pointed  leaves,  fcattered  thin  upon  the 
branches. 

Thefe  are  fhrubby  plants.  The  firft  fpecies  grows 
naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  fome  places  in  Hampfhire  in  this  country.  It 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  nurfery  gardens  as  a 
flowering  fht ub.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fort; 
one  with  a  white  flower  which  is  fucceeded  by  yellow 
berries,  and  the  other  with  peach  coloured  flowers  and 
red  fruit.  This  fhrub  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or 
fix  feet,  it  flowers  in  February  and  March,  and  fome¬ 
times  fo  early  as  January. 
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The  fccond,  third,  and  fourth  forts  are  natives  of  the 
foiKhern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  filth  ipecies  grows  naturally  in  England,  and 
fome  other  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  an  evergreen 
ilirub,  and  is  proper  to  fill  up  the  vacant  fpaces  in 
plantations. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Pontus  ;  the  feventh 
of  China;  the  eighth  of  Switzerland,  and  Hungary; 
the  ninth  of  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  and  the  tenth  of  Ethio¬ 
pia. 

Culture  of  the  Daphne. 

The  fir  ft  and  eighth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  border  expofed  to  the  eaft, 
foon  after  the  berries  are  ripe.  When  the  plants  come 
up  they  will  require  no  other  care  than  being  kept  clean 
from  weeds  :  they  may  continue  in  the  feed-bed  for  two 
fummers,  but  mud  be  thinned  where  they  grow  too 
clofe  ;  then  at  Michaelmas,  when  the  leaves  are  fhed- 
ding,  they  muft  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a 
nurlery,  in  rows,  about  lixteen  inches  afunder,  and 
eight  or  nine  inches  diftance  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 
Here  they  may  ftand  two  years,  by  which  time  they 
will  be  fit  for  removing  to  the  places  where  they  are  de- 
frgned  to  remain.  The  bcft  leafon  for  tranfplanting 
them  is  in  Autumn,  and  they  thrive  beft  in  light,  fandy, 
dry  earth. 

The  fccond,  third,  and  fourth  fpecies  are  alfo  raifed 
from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a  dry  foil,  and  a 
warm  iituation.  After  the  plants  come  up  they  fhould 
be  treated  in  tlv*  fame  manner  as  the  former  forts. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  ninth  fpecies 
fhould  be  fown, in  pots,  for  they  will  not  bear  the  open 
air  of  our  climate  in  winter,  but  muft  have  a  good  green- 
houfe  to  preferve  them". 

The  tenth  fpecies  w  ill  not  thrive  in  this  country  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  the  bark-ftove,  and  it  will  not  bear 
tranfplanting, 

DATE-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Palma  or  Palm-tree. 
Thefe  trees  grows  plentifully  in  Africa  and  fome  of  the 
eaftern  countries,  from  whence  the  fruit  is  brought  to 
England.  They  rife-  to  a  great  height  in  the  places 
where  they  are  native.  The  leaves  of  thefe  trees,  when 
grown  to  a  fize  for  bearing  fruit,  are  fix  or  eight  feet 
long;  thefe  have -narrow  long  leaves  fet  on  alternately 
their  whole  length. 

The  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  toward  the  bafe  three 
feet  long,  and  little  more  than  one  inch  broad  ;  they  are 
clofcly  folded  together  when  they  firft  appear,  and  are 
wrapped  round  with  brown  fibres  or  threads,  which  fall 
off  as  the  leaves  advance,  making  way  for  them  to  ex¬ 
pand  ;  thefe  never  open  fiat,  but  are  hollow  like  the  keel 
of  a  boat,  with  a  fliarp  ridge  on  their  back  ;  they  are  very 
fiitff,  and,  when  young,  of  a  bright  green,  ending  with 
a  fliarp  black  fpire.  The  flowers  come  out  in  very  long 
bunches  from  the  trunk  between  the  leaves,  and  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fpatha  or  flieath  which  opens  and  withers. 
They  have  no  ftamina  but  have  a  roundifli  germen 
which  afterwards  becomes  an  oval  berry,  with  a  thick 
pulp  inclofing  a  hard  oblong  ftone,  with  a  deep  furrow 
running  longitudinally.  The  bunches  of  fruit  are 
fometimes  very  large. 

Culture  of  the  Date-tree. 

Thefe  plants  may  eafily  be  produced  from  the  feeds 
taken  out  of  the  fruit,  provided  they  are  frefli,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots  tilled  with  light  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  which 
fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of  heat,  and  the 
earth  frequently  refrefhed  with  water.  When  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  in¬ 
to  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  the  fame  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  again,  where  they  muft  be 
watered,  and  have  frefh  air  admitted  to  them  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  a. id  the  bed  in  which 
they  are  placed.  During  the  fummer  time  they  fhould 
remain  in  the  fame  hot-bed,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  they  fhould  by  degrees  be  inured  to  more  air,  to 
harden  tffm  againft  the  approach  of  winter;  for 
if  they  are  too  much  forced,  they  will  be  fo  tender  as 
mot  to  be  preferved  through  that  feafon  without  much 
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difficulty,  efpecially  if  there  is  not  the  conveniency  of  a 
bark  ftoveto  keep  them  in. 

The  beginning  of  October  remove  the  plants  into  the 
ftove,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  a  moderate 
fhare  of  heat.  They  might  be  preferved  alive  in  a 
cooler  fituation,  but  their  progrefs  would  be  fo  much 
retarded,  as  not  to  recover  their  vigour  the  fucceedin^ 
fummer. 

Whenever  thefe  plants  are  removed,  which  fhould  be 
done  once  a  year,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not 
to  cut  or  injure  their  large  roots,  which  is  very  hurtful 
to  them.  All  the  fmall  fibres  which  are  inclinable  to 
mouldinefs,  muft  be  taken  off,  or  they  will  in  time  de¬ 
cay,  and  hinder  the  frefh  fibres  from  coming  out,  which 
will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

The  com poft  proper  for  thefe  plants,  muft  be  made  in 
the  following  manner;  half  of  light  frefh  earth  from  a 
pafture  ground,  the  other  half  fea  fand,  and  rotten 
dung,  or  tanners  bark,  in  equal  proportion  ;  thefe  muft 
be  carefully  mixed,  and  laid  in  a  heap  three  months  at 
leaft  before  it  is  ufed,  often  turning  it  over  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds  and  to  fweeten  the  earth. 

Always  obferve  to  allow  them  pots  proportionable  to 
the  fizes  of  the  plants,  but  you  muft  never  let  them  be 
too  large,  which  would  be  of  worfe  confequence  than 
their  being  too  fmall.  During  the  fummer  they  fhould 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  but  care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  not  to  give  it  in  too  large  quantities,  and  in  winter 
they  will  require  very  little. 

'fhefe  plants  are  very  flow  growers,  even  in  their  na¬ 
tive  countries,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  expected  they  fhould 
advance  very  faft  here;  but  they  may  be  greatly  for¬ 
warded,  by  placing  the  pots  in  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  which  fhould  be  renewed  as  often  as  neceffary,  and 
the  plants  continued  therein  both  winter  and  fum¬ 
mer. 

D’AYENA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  receives  its 
name  from  Le  Due  D’Ayen,  a  lover  and  promoter  of 
the  fcience  of  botany,  and  of  which  there  is  but  one 
fpecies. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  it  has  a  weak 
ligneous  ftalk  a  foot  high,  which  divides  intofeveral  ho¬ 
rizontal  branches,  decorated  with  oblong  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  (lightly  indented  on  their  edges,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  pretty  long  footftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  end  in  acute  points. 

At  the  bafe  of  each  footftalk,  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  the  flowers  appear,  two,  three,  or  four  arif- 
ing  from  the  fame  point,  each  Handing  upon  a  feparate 
flender  footftalk  ;  they  are  tubulous,  and  fpread  open  at 
the  top,  their  colour  is  a  fine  purple  ;  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  fucceffion  of  flowers  upon  the  fame  plants  from 
July  to  winter. 

Culture  of  the  D'ayena. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  early  in  the  fprin^  ;  and 
when  the  plants  have  four  leaves,  part  of  them  may  be 
tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot-bed,  and  part  into  fmall  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  fliadin^ 
them  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  after  which  the 
frefli  air  fhould  be  admitted  to  them  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon.  Thefe  plants  fhould  continue  in 
the  hot-bed  all  the  fummer,  where  they  muft  have  a 
great  fhare  of  air,  for  thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the 
open  air  will  not  thrive,  and  if  they  are  too  much  drawn, 
they  will  not  flower  well,  nor  will  they  perfeeft  their 
feeds,  unlefs  they  are  brought  forward  in  the  ipring,  and 
fheltered.in  the  fummer. 

DECEMBER,  the  twelfth  and  laft  month  in  the 
year. 

All  that  demands  the  attention  of  the  gardener  at  this 
time,  is  the  care  of  his  flower  beds,  and  they  muft  be 
covered  up  or  opened,  as  the  feafon  changing  from  cold 
to  heat-  may  diredt.  Look  carefully  over  the  ftove  and 
green-houfe  plants.  The  clofenefs  of  the  green-houfe, 
efpecially  if  there  has  been  too  free  watering,  will  oc- 
cafion  mouldinefs  on  fome  of  the  more  tender  plants,  to 
prevent  which,  let  care  be  taken  not  to  moiften  the  clofe 
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air  bv  too  free  a  watering  of  the  plant?,  and  let  the 
mouldinefs  be  carefully  rubbed  off  wherever  it  appears  ; 
and  as  this  will  not  prevent  it  fometimes  rifing  again,  it 
fliould  be  then  wiped  oft  wit!,  a  flannel  wetted  in  a  flight 
brine.  When  the  leaves  are  faded  part  recovery,  they 
niuft  be  immediately  pulled  oft,  and  great  care  taken 
that  they  are  cleared  out  of  the  green-houle  diredlly,  for 
dead  leaves  are  very  prejudicial  to  all  the  plants.  Let 
the  fame  pra£ljce  be  obferved  in  the  {love,  the  windows 
of  which  fhould  be  laid  open  in  the  middle  of  a  mild 
day.  Here  let  the  heat  be  carefully  kept  up  to  a  due 
height,  without  exceeding  thofe  bounds  :  and  let  the 
plants  be  watered  in  proportion,  the  more  for  the  in- 
creafed  heat,  but  always  by  little  at  a  time. 

In  the  feminary  let  the  earth  be  turned  which  was  laid 
up  in  ridges,  and  a  little  foot  feattered  over  it  with  an 
even  hand.  Look  to  the  feed-beds  of  thofe  kinds  mod 
in  danger  from  vermin,  and  bait  the  traps  with  due 
care.  Draw  up  the  earth  in  mild  days  about  new  planted 
Hi  rubs,  and  fee  the  flakes  of  the  reft  keep  fecure,  that 
the  winds  cannot  rock  them. 

In  the  fruit-garden  take  care  that  the  new  planted 
trees  are  defended  from  fevere  frofts,  by  keeping  the 
ground  well  covered,  and  from  winds,  by  feeing  that 
their  fupports  are  fecure. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  fee  the  Artichoke  plants  well 
earthed  up,  and  continue  the  care  of  the  Cauliflower- 
plants,  which  are  under  glaffes,  by  giving  them  air  in 
the  moll:  favourable  hours,  to  prevent  their  decay,  and 
give  air  alfo  to  the  young  fallading.  If  the  weather  is 
tolerably  mild,  you  may  plant  the  feveral  kinds  of  Cab¬ 
bages  for  feed. 

DEVIL  IN  A  BUSH,  or  FENNEL-FLOWER, 
A Tigellay  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among 
the5  polyandria  pentagynia,  and  of  which  there  are  five 
fpecies.  i.  Devil  in  a  Bufh,  with  flowers,  encompaffed 
with  a  leafy  involucrum.  2.  Devil  in  a  Bufh,  with 
petals  nearly  three-pointed,  and  leaves  fomewhat  hairy. 
3.  Devil  in  a  Bufh,  with  five  pointals,  entire  petals, 
and  turbinated  feed-veffels.  4.  Devil  in  a  Bufh,  with 
ten  pointals,  equalling  the  Corolla.  5.  Devil  in  a  Bufh, 
with  ten  pointals  longer  than  the  Corolla. 

Thefe  are  all  annual  plants  ;  the  firfl  fpecies  grows 
wild  among  the  corn,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
the  fecond  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  Crete  ;  the  third 
grows  naturally  among  the  corn  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
Germany  ;  the  fourth  in  the  fouth  parts  of  France  and 
Spain  ;  and  the  fifth  about  Aleppo.  They  abound  in 
varieties  with  double  flowers,  white,  blue,  yellow,  &c. 
Thofe  with  fingle  flowers  are  never  admitted  into 
gardens. 

Culture  cf  the  Devil  in  a  Bush. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  lbwn  in  patches  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  where 
they  are  to  remain  :  for  they  feldom  fucceed  well  if 
tranfplanted. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned 
where  they  grow  too  clofe,  leaving  but  three  or  four  of 
them  in  each  patch,  obferving  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require.  In  July 
they  will  produce  their  flowers,  and  their  feeds  will 
ripen  in  Auguft,  when  they  fhould  be  gathered  and 
dried  :  then  rub  out  each  fort  feparately,  and  preferve 
them  in  a  dry  place. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  thefe  feeds  is  in  March  ;  but 
if  fome  of  them  is  fown  in  Auguft,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  upon  a  dry  foil  and  in  a  warm  fttuation,  they  will 
abide  through  the  winter,  and  flower  ftrong  the  fucceed- 
ing  year  ;  and  by  flowing  thfe  feeds  at  different  times, 
they  may  be  continued  in  beauty  moft  part  of  the  Turn- 
in  er. 

DEVIL’s  BIT,  a  fpecies  of  the  Scabious.  See  the 
article  Scabious. 

DIAMOND  FICOIDES,  DIAMOND  PLANT, 
or  ICE  PLANT.  See  the  article  Ice  Plant. 

DILL,  Ancthum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Lin- 
rtsuis  among  the  pentandria  digynia,  and  of  which  he 
diftinguifhes  two  fpecies  :  Dill,  ftridlly  fo  called,  and 
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Fennel.  Two  diftindl  genera  according  to  other 
authors. 

Dill  is  an  annual  plant,  and  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Culture  of  Dim.. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  lowing  the  feed  in  au¬ 
tumn,  foon  after  they  arc  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  frequently  mifearrry  ;  or 
if  any  of  the  plants  do  come  up,  they  often  decr.v  before 
they  have  perfeiSted  their  feeds.  They  love  a  light  foil, 
and  muft  be  fown  where  they  aie  to  remain,  for  they 
will  not  bear  tranfplanting  ;  therefore,  the  heft  way  is, 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  to  hoe  them  out,  leaving 
the  plants  about  eight  or  ten  inches  afumler,  every  wav, 
obferving  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  When  the 
feeds  are  ripe,  the  heads  or  umbels  fhould  be  cut,  and 
fpread  upon  a  cloth  to  dry,  and  then  teat  out  for  tile. 

DIOSCOREA,  a  genus  of  plants,  for  which  there 
is  no  Englifh  name.  There  are  five  fpecies.  1.  Climb¬ 
ing  Diofcorea,  with  black  briony  leaves,  and  fruit 
growing  in  long  bunches.  2.  Climbing  Diofcorea,  with 
a  fpear-pointed  leaf,  and  fruit  growing  in  long  bunches. 
3.  Climbing  Diofcorea,  with  a  roundifh  pointed  leaf, 
and  fruit  growing  in  long  bunches.  4.  Diofcorea,  with 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  a  winged  {talk,  bearing  bulbs, 
commony  called  Yam.  5.  Diofcorea,  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  growing  alternate  and  oppofite,  and  a 
lmooth  ftallc. 

The  firfl  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflnnds  of 
the  Weft-Indies  ;  it  has  flender  climbing  {talks,  which 
fix  themlelves  to  any  fupport  near  them,  and  rife  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  decorated  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points ;  they  Hand  upon 
pretty  long  foot-llalks,  from  the  bafe  of  which  arile  a 
branching  fpike  of  flowers,  which  are  final!,  and  of  no 
beauty. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firfl  in  the  fhape  of  its 
leaves  :  thefe  having  two  round  ears  at  their  bafe,  but; 
the  middle  extends  to  an  acute  point ;  the  bunches  of 
flowers  are  longer,  and  lool'er  placed  than  thofe  of  the 
former  fort. 

The  third  fort  has  broad,  round,  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
ending  in  acute  points  ;  and  the  flowers  come  out  on 
long,  loofe  firings,  {landing  on  fhort  foot-flalks. 

The  fourth  fort  has  triangular  winged  ftalks,  which, 
trail  upon  the  ground,  and  extend  to  a  great  length  ; 
thefe  frequently  put  out  roots  from  their  joints,  as  they 
lie  upon  the  ground,  whereby  the  plants  are  multiplied. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America  ;  this  has  a  fmooth  flalk,  which 
climbs  on  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  rifes  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  decorated  with  heart-fhaped  leaves.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  Aides  of  the  ftalks,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  forts,  but  have  no  beauty. 

Culture  cf  the  Dioscorea. 

The  firfl,  fecond,  third,  and  fifth  fpecies,  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  laying  their  branches  into  the  ground,  which 
in  three  months  will  put  out  roots;  they  fhould  then 
be  taken  from  the  old  plants,'  and  let  into  feparate  pots, 
which  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove  1 
during  winter  they  fhould  have  but  little  water  :  but  iu 
fummer,  when  the  plants  grow  vigoroufly,  they  require 
more  ;  and  in  warm  weather  a  large  Clare  of  air  fhoiftd 
be  admitted  to  them. 

When  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  brought  to  England, 
they  fhould  be  immediately  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged 
in  a  hot-bed,  where,  if  the  feeds  are  frefh,  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  two  months  ;  but  fometimes  they  remain, 
in  the  ground  till  the  following  fpring,  before  the  plants 
appear  ;  when  this  happens,  the  pots  fhould  be  fereened 
from  the  froft  in  the  winter,  and  put  into  a  new  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  cutting  the 
root  into  pieces,  obferving  to  preferve  an  eye  or  bud  ta 
each,  as  is  prailifed  in  planting  of  Potatoes;  each  of 
thefe  being  planted  will  produce  three  or  four  large  roots. 
In  America  they  are  commonly  fix  or  eight  months  in 
the  ground,  before  the  roots  are  taken  up  for  ufe  ;  which 
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when  roafted  or  boiled,  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  fomer: mes  they  make  them  into  bread. 

DIQSMA,  African  Spirea,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  four  fpecies.  i.  African  Spiraea,  with 
leaves  placed  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  2.  Diofma  with 
narrow  hairy  leaves.  3.  Diofma  with  fmooth,  narrow, 
acute  leaves,  which  are  fpotted  on  their  under  fide. 
4.  African  Spiraea,  with  leaves  like  the  berry-bearing 
heath. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  ; 
the  branches  are  header,  and  rife  from  the  Idem  very 
irregularly  ;  the  leaves  are  placed  crofs-ways  ;  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  :  thefe  plants  continue  a  long  time  in 
flower,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  when  they  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  exoticks  in  the  open  air. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  very  elegant  fhrub,  growing  to 
the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet  ;  the  ftalks  are  of  a  fine  co- 
ral  colour;  the  leaves  come  out  alternately  on  every  fide 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  narrow,  pointed,  and  hairy  : 
the  flowers,  which  are  fmall  and  white,  are  produced  in 
cluflers  at  the  end  of  thefhoots.  Thefe,  and  the  whole 
plant,  have  a  moil  agreeable  feent. 

The  third  fort  rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  form¬ 
ing  a  bufhy  head,  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  narrow,  and 
acute  pointed,  having  two  or  three  fpots  on  their  under 
fide,  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  biueifh  colour,  and 
come  out  at  the  end  of  the  fhoots. 

The  fourth  fort  is  of  humbler  growth  than- any  of 
the  former,  feldom  rifing  above  two  feet  high,  and 
fpreads  out  into  many  branches,  the  leaves  are  fmooth, 
and  referable  thofe  of  the  Heath.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  like  thofe 
of  the  fecond  fort,  but  are  fmaller,  and  the  bunches 
not  fo  large. 

Culture  of  the  Diosma. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  planted  in  pots  during  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
and  plunged  in  to  a  moderate  hot-bed,  where,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from 
the  fun,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  water.  In  about 
two  months  the  cuttings  will  have  taken  root ;  they 
muft  then  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  till  they  have  taken  root, 
when  thev  may  be  placed  among  other  tender  exotics. 
Here  they  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of  Oftober  or 
later  if  the  feafon  continues  favourable,  for  they  only 
require  to  be  fheltered  from  froft,  fo  that  they  may  be 
preferved  very  well  through  winter  in  a  dry  airy  green- 
houfe,  and  in  fummer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  with  other  green-houfe  plants. 

DIRCA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  is  but 
one  fpecies. 

This  fhrub  grows  naturally  in  moift  places,  it  rifes  to 
the  height  of  four  and  fometimes  five  fee t  ;  the  flowers 
come  out  early  in  the  fpring  before  the  leaves  ;  they  are 
fmall,  tubulous,  and  of  an  herbaceous  colour  fo  make 
very  little  appearance.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and 
of  a  pale  green. 

Culture  of  the  Dirca. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  layers,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  two  years  before  they  put  out  roots.  They  fhould 
have  a  moift  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

DISK  or  DISC,  an  aggregate  of  florets  forming  as 
it  were  a  plain  furface. 

DITTANDER  or  PEPPERWOLT,  Ltpidiumi  a 
genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are  many  fpecies. 
Scarce  any  of  them  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  except 
for  the  fake  of  variety.  If  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter 
their  feeds  in  autumn  they  will  come  up  early  in  the 
fpring,  when  they  fhould  be  kept  clear  ftom  weeds  Which 
is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

DITTANY,  a  fpecies  of  Origany.  See  the  article 
Origany. 

DOGSBANE,  Apocynum ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogy- 
nia,  and  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies.  1.  Dogfbane 
with  an  erect  herbaceous  ftalk,  oval  leaves,  fmooth  on 
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both  fides,  and  terminated  by  a  head  of  flowers.  2.  Dogf¬ 
bane  with  an  eredt  hetbaceous  ftalk,  oblong  leaves,  and 
heads  of  flowers  on  the  fides  of  the  branches.  3.  Dogf¬ 
bane  with  an  eredt  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves.  4.  Dogfbane  with  an  upright  fhrubby 
ftalk,  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  acute  flowers. 
5.  Dogfbane  with  a  perennial  twining  ftalk,  and  oval 
veined  leaves. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  natives 
of  Canada  and  Virginia,  and  have  perennial  roots. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of 
the  Adriatic  fea. 

The  fourth  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  and  a  native  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  the  fifth  grows  naturally  in  India. 

Culture  of  the  Dogsbane. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  propagated  by  parting 
of  the  roots,  for  they  feldom  ripen  their  feeds  in  England. 
They  are  however  hardy  plants,  and  fhould  have  a  light 
dry  foil,  and  their  roots  muft  be  parted  in  March,  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  put  out  new  ftalks. 

The  third  fpecies  is  alfo  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots.  It  never  produces  any  feeds,  even  at  Venice 
where  it  grows  without  culture.  The  ftalks  decay  in 
autumn,  and  new  ones  are  put  out  from  the  roots  in  the 
fpring,  which  is  the  beft  feafon  for  removing  and  parting 
the  roots. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  very  tender,  and  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  a  hot-houfe,  and  plunged  in  the  tan-bed, 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  England;  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  during  the  fummer  months,  the  cut¬ 
tings  muft  be  laid  in  the  llove  three  or  four  days  to  dry 
before  they  are  planted.'  They  fhould  be  fparingly  wa¬ 
tered,  efpecially  in  winter,  and  fhould  be  planted  in 
light  fandy  earth. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as- 
the  fourth,  only  that  it  requires  to  be  kept  conftantly 
in  the  ftove,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  this  coun- 
try. 

DOGSBANE,  Tutfan  leaved  Apocynum .  This  is  a 
very  lingular  and  beautiful  plant,  eafily  raifed  in  our 
gardens,  and  worthy  to  be  made  univerfal  in  them  ;  not 
only  for  the  flower,  but  for  the  leaves  and  general  man¬ 
ner  of  growth. 

It  rifes  a  yard  high  ;  is  of  regular  growth,  and 
very  handfome  afpedt,  The  root  is  very  long,  irregu¬ 
larly  divided,  brownifh,  and  hung  at  diftances  with  tufts 
of  flender  white  fibres.  The  ftalks  rife  fingle  from  each 
head  of  the  root,  and  they  are  upright,  firm,  fmooth, 
red  toward  the  bafe,  and  of  a  green  and  brown  varioufly 
mixed  upwards.  The  branches  are  not  numerous,  but 
they  grow  with  great  regularity  from  the  bofoms  of  the 
upper  leaves.  Thefe,  as  alfo  the^tender  part  towards 
the  top  of  the  principal  ftalk  are  ufually  fpotted  and 
ftamed  with  irregular  dots  of  brown.  The  leaves  are 
placed  in  pairs  at  dillant  joints,  and  they  are  fupported 
by  fhort  reddifh  footftalks.  They  are  broad,  fhort,  of  a 
figure  nearly  oval,  and  of  a  firm  fubftance.  Their 
colour  is  a  deep  green,  and  they  have  confpicuous  veins, 
of  which  the  middle  one  is  ufually  ftained  with  purple, 
and  the  others  are  white.  The  footftalks  of  thefe  leaved 
are  a  little  hollowed  ;  and  the  under  part  of  the  whole 
leaf  is  of  a  much  paler  green  than  the  upper,  and 
downy. 

The  flowers  are  fmall,  but  they  are  Angular  in  form 
and  colouring,  and  their  number  makes  tome  amends 
for  their  want  of  fize.  They  crown  the  top  of  the 
main  ftalk,  and  the  extremities  of  all  the  branches,  in  a 
kind  of  circular  tufts,  not  clofe  ranged  and  compact, 
but  regular  enough,  and  of  no  fhort  continuance;  The 
ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  white,  but  it  is  ftained  in 
various  proportions  with  a  lively  crimfon,  fometimes  this 
colour  is  difpoled  in  ftreaks  and  rays. 

Culture  of  the  Tutfan  leaved  Apocynum. 

It  is  a  native  of  North-America,  where  it  thrives 
beft  in  a  deep,  rich,  and  light  mould,  in  thickets,  at 
the  fides  of  forefts,  or  near  lofty  trees.  It  does  not  bear 
abfolute  fhaa’e,  nor  will  grow  freely  where  there  is  an 
open  fun. 
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XV c  learn  by  this  to  eompofe  an  artificial  foil  for  it, 
and  adopt. a  proper  flotation. 

Let  the  gardener  mix  one  bufhel  of  meadow-earth, 
rich  and  black  ;  two  bufhels  of  pond-mud,  three  pecks 
of  wood-pile  earth,  and  one  of  hog’s-dung  ;  they  fhould 
be  thrown  up  in  aheap,  and  turned  at  times. 

When  this  is  readv,  and  feeds  are  procured  from 
America,  let  a  pot  be  filled  with  it,  and  fome  of  them 
fcattered'  over  the  furface  ;  cover  them  a  quarter  ot  an 
inch  with  the  fame  comport;  this  being  done  early  in 
March,  let  the  {hooting  of  the  { t*eds  be  promoted,  by 
fettino’  the  pot  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed.  J  he  plants, 
whcn°they  have  a  little  height,  fhould  be  removed  into 
fe  pa  rate  (mail  pots,  and  fhaded  in  the  hot-bed  till  they 
have  taken  root.  After  this  they  mull  be  hardened  to 
the  air. 

In  May  let  a  border  be  chofen  that  is  well -flickered, 
warm,  and  fomewhat  {haded,  at  leaft,  that  has  not  any 
time  the  full  blaze  of  a  noon-day  fun.  Let  the  earth 
be  dug  out  of  this  for  a  fpace  fufficient  for  the  number  of 
plants  intended  to  be  preferved,  and  throw  in  the  com¬ 
port  ten  inches  deep.  Take  the  plants  carefully  out  of 
the  pots,  with  the  whole  ball  of  earth,  and  trim  the 
outfide  fibies.  Open  holes  at  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance, 
and  fet  rn  the  whole  ball  of  earth,  with  its  plant  per¬ 
fectly  upright.  Draw  fome  mould  over  the  furface  of 
the  ball  of  earth  from  the  pot,  and  fettle  it  well  about  the 
{tern,  and  then  give  every  evening  a  gentle  watering, 
and  the  plantation  will  fucceed.  Their  own  earth  will 
afford  nourifhment  enough  to  the  roots  for  the  firft  days  : 
and  after  this  the  fibres  on  the  furface  will  {hoot;  the 
ball  will  crack  and  break  with  the  frequent  waterings, 
and  new  (hoots  will  be  formed  eveiy  way.  Some  of  the 
plants  will  flower  the  firft  feafon,  and  all  the  fuccceding 
fummer. 

DOG’S-TOOTH,  or  DOG’S-VIOLET,  Erytbre- 
nlum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnsus  among  the 
bexandrla  monogynia ,  and  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies. 
i.  Do^’s- tooth,  with  a  broad  and  round  leaf,  and  a 
purple  "red  flower.  2.  Dog’s-tooth,  with  a  longer  and 
narrower  leaf,  and  a  purplifn  flower. 

The  firft  fort  fends  out  two  oval  leaves,  which  are 
joined  at  their  bafe,  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
half  broad  in  the  middle  ;  thefe  at  firft  embrace  each 
other,  inclofmg  the  flower,  but  afterward  they  fpread 
flat  upon  the  ground  :  they  have  purple  and  white  fpots 
all  over  their  furface  ;  between  thefe  rifes  a  Angle  naked 
(talk,  about  four  inches  high,  of  a  purple  colour  ;  this 
lullains  one  flower,  compofed  of  fix  petals,  which  in 
fome  are  purple,  and  in  others  white  ;  the  flower  hangs 
downward,  and  the  petals  reflex  and  fpread  open  to  their 
bafe.  The  n  ot  of  this  plant  is  white, -oblong,  flefhy, 
and  fhnped  like  a  tooth,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of 
Dog’s-tooth. 

1  he  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firff  in  the  fhape  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  longer  and  narrower,  and  the  flow¬ 
er,  are  a  little  larger,  but  not  fo  well  coloured.  They 
grow  naturally  in  Hungary,  and  fome  parts  of  Italy. 

Culture  of'  the  Dog’s-tooth, 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  off-fets  from 
their  roots  ;  they  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time  after  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  their  leaves  will  be  quite  de¬ 
cayed,  till  the  middle  of  September  ;  but  the  roots  fhould 
not  he  kept  long  out  of  the  ground  :  for  if  they  (hrink, 
it  will  often  caufe  them  to  rot ;  the  roots  of  thefe  flowers 
fhould  not  be  planted  fcattering  in  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  but  in  patches  near  each  other,  where 
they  will  make  a  good  appearance.  They  delight  in  a 
gentle  loamy  foil,  and  a  {hady  fituation. 
DOVE’S-FOOT.  See  Geranium. 

DRAGON,  Drucontiuj/i,  a  fpecies  of  Arum.  This 
plant  '.rows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft- 
Indies;  it  has  trailing  ftalks,  which  put  out  roots  at 
every  joint  that  faften  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  walls,  or 
any  l'upport  which  is  near  them,  and  thereby  rife  to  the 
height  of  twenty-five,  or  thirty  feet.  The  leaves  arc- 
placed  alternately  upon  long  foot-ftalks;  they  are  four 
or  five  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  and  have 
levered  oblong  holes  in  each,  which  on  the  firft  view 
appear  as  if  eaten  by  infc&s,  but  are  natural  to  the 
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leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ffaf Jr, 
which  always  {well  to  a  much  larger  fize  in  that  part, 
immediately  under  the  flower,  than  in  any  other;  their 
colour  is  a  pale  yellow,  inclining  to  white. 

I  here  are  other  forts  of  this  fpecies,  but  they  are  never 
cultivated  in  gardens- 

Culture  of  the  Dragon. 

Itiseafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  if  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  poor  landy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  will  foon  put  out  roots.  The  plants  are  too  tender 
to  live  in  the  open  air  of  our  climate  ;  therefore  the  pots 
(hould  be  placed  near  the  walls  in  the  hot-houfe,  againit 
which  the  plants  will  climb  ;  they  fhould  have  blit  little 
water  given  them  in  winter,  but  in  warm  weather  they 
require  it  frequently,  at  which  time  the  frefh  air  fhould 
always  be  admitted  to  them.  The  plants  have  no  parti¬ 
cular  feafon  for  flowering ;  fometimes  they  flower  in 
autumn,  and  fometimes  in  the  fpring,  but  they  do  not 
ripen  their  feeds  in  England. 

DRAGON’S-HEADy  Dracoccphalum ,  a  genus  of 
plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  didynamia  gymnef- 
permia ,  and  of  which  there  are  eleven  fpecies.  1.  Dra- 
gon’s-head,  with  fpiked  flowers,  and  fpear-lhaped  fa  wed 
leaves.  2.  Dragon’s  head,,  with  fpiked  flowers,  and 
compound  leaves,  commonly  called  Balm  of  Gilead- 
3.  Dragon’s-head,  with  fpiked  flowers,  and  heait-fhaped, 
winged,  fin uated  leaves.  4.  Dragon’s  head,  with  fpiked.- 
flowers,  and  the  leaves  and  braiSlem  narrow,  divided  and 
prickly .  5.  Dragon’s-head,  with  fpiked  flowers,  and 

the  leaves  and  bra&eae  fpear-fhaped  and  undivided.  6- 
Dragon’s-head,  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls,  oval* 
cut  and  crcnated  leaves,  and  fpear-fhaped  intire  bradeae- 
7.  Dragon’s-head,  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls, 
fpear-fhaped  bradece,  and  capillary  ferratures.  8.  Dra¬ 
gon’s-head,  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls,  oblong 
bradcse,  prickly  ferratures,  and  woolly  leaves,  g.  Dra- 
gon’s-head,  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls,  and  orbi¬ 
cular,  flawed,  hairy  bradeae.  10.  Dragon’s-head,  witln 
flowers  growing  in  whorls,  oblong,  oval,  and  entire 
bradere,  and  large  nodding  petals.  11.  Dragon’s-head, 
with  flowers  growing  in  whorls,  oblong  entire  bradeae, 
and  petals  fcarce  larger  than  the  cup. 

The  firft,  fecond,  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  of  this 
genus  are  perennial  ;  the  third  is  a  biennial,  and  the  reft 
are  annual  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Iflands ;  it 
is  ufually  called  by  the  gardeners  Balm  of  Gilead,  from 
the  ftrong  refinous  feent  which  the  leaves  emit  on  being 
rubbed.  This  plant  rifes  with  feveral  fquare  ftalks  to 
the  height  of  three  feet,  or  more,  decorated  with  com¬ 
pound  leaves  at  each  joint,  which  are  placed  oppofite. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  fliort  thick  fpikes, 
and  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour. 

The  fourth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  and 
the  fifth  in  Siberia  and  Sweden.  The  fixth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh,  are  natives  of  Siberia  ;  the  feventh  of  Moldavia, 
and  the  eighth-  and  ninth  are  natives  of  the  eaft. 

The  firft,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies  are  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn  ;  they  will  live  in  the 
air  :  but  a  moift  foil  is  beft  for  thefe  plants  :  and  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  water  them  fiequently  in  dry  weather. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  if  fown  in  autumn  will  more  certainly  grow  than 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  :  but  if  thefe  feeds 
are  fown  in  pots,  they  muft  be  fheltered  under  a  frame 
in  winter ;  and  if  the  plants  do  not  come  up  the  fame 
autumn,  they  will  in  the  fpring.  If  the  feeds  are  fown 
in  the  full  ground,  it  fhould  be  in  a  warm  border,  and 
in  froft  they  fhould  be  fheltered. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  if  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  any  time  in  fummer, 
will  foon  take  root,  and  furnifh  plenty  of  rooted  plants  ; 
it  continues  producing  flowers  moft  part  of  the  fummer, 
and  is  ufually  kept  in  green- houfes ;  but  in  mild  winters 
the  plants  will  live  abroad. 

The  fixth,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  fpecies, 
are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  fown  either  in  the  fpring  or 
autumn,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  and 

will 
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will  require  no  other  culture  than  to  be  thinned  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds. 

Bajlard- DRAGON,  a  fpecies  of  the  Hteman- 
thus ;  this  plant  has  roots  compofed  of  many  thick 
fiefhy  tubercles,  which  join  at  the  top,  where  they  form 
a  head,  out  of  which  arifes  a  fiefhy  fpotted  ftalk,  like 
that  of  the  Dragon,  which  fpreads  out  at  the  top  into 
l'everal  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  waved  on  their  edges.  The 
{talks  grow  about  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  are  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle  ,  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftalk  near  the  ground,  breaks  out  a  ftrong  fiefhy 
foot-ftalk,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  fuftaining  at 
the  top  a  large  clufter  of  flowers,  of  a  yellowifh  red 
colour;  thefe  appear  in  May,  June,  or  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  berries,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour 
when  ripe. 

Culture  of  the  Bastard-Dragon. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots 
in  the  fpring,  before  the  plants  put  out  new  ftalks  :  this 
is  alfo  the  right  time  to  fhift  and  new  pot  them  ;  but  as 
the  roots  do  not  multiply  very  faft  in  off-fets,  the  beft 
way  is  to  propagate  them  from  feeds,  which  they  ripen 
plentifully  in  England ;  thefe  fliould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  arid  kept  in 
the  •ftove  during  the  winter. 

If  thefe  pots  are  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  bark- 
fcove,  in  the  vacancies  between  the  plants,  the  earth  will 
be  kept  warm,  and  will  not  dry  fo  faft  as  in  a  dry  ftove, 
by  which  method  the  feeds  will  be  fooner  prepared  to 
vegetate.  In  the  fpring  the  pots  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
ftove,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  plants :  thefe  muft  have  air  admitted  to  them  every 
day  in  warm  weather ;  and  when  they  are  fit  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  they  muft  be  planted  into  feparate  fmall  pots, 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  to  promote  their  taking  new  root :  then  they 
muft  be  carefully  hardened,  and  afterwards  removed  into 
the  dry-ftove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain. 

DRAGON-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Palma,  or  Palm- 
tree. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands ; 
it  is  called  Dragon-tree,  becaufe  the  infpiffated  juice  of 
the  plants  becomes  a  red  powder,  very  like  the  eaftern 
dragon’s-blood,  and  is  frequently  ufed  inftead  of  it  in 
the  fhops ;  but  the  tree  from  whence  the  true  dragon’s- 
blood  is  taken,  is  of  a  very  different  genus  from  this. 

The  trunk  of  this  tree  rifes  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high  ;  there  are  the  circular  marks  or  rings  left  the 
whole  length  where  the  leaves  are  fallen  off ;  for  as  thefe 
half  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe,  fo  when  they  fall 
away,  the  veftigia  where  they  grew  remain.  The  top 
of  the  ftalk  fuftains  a  large  head  of  leaves,  which  come 
out  lingly  all  round  it ;  thefe  are  often  four  or  five  feet 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  at  their  bafe,  where 
they  embrace  the  ftalk,  and  leffen  gradually  to  the  end, 
where  they  terminate  in  a  point;  thefe  leaves  are  pliable, 
and  hang  down  all  round  the  ftem  ;  they  are  entire,  of  a 
deep  green,  and  fmooth  on  both  furfaces. 

Culture  of  the  Dragon-tree. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Date-tree.  See  the  article  Date-tree. 

The  plants  will  bear  to  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  in 
a  warm  {heltered  fituation,  during  the  three  warmeft 
months  :  but  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  dry-ftove 
before  the  morning  frofts  come  on  in  autumn,  and  here 
they  may  remain  all  the  winter;  they  fliould  have  but 
little  water  during  this  feafon,  and  in  lummer,  unlefs  it 
is  remarkably  dry  they  fhould  be  very  feldom  watered  : 
for  too  much  moilture  will  deftroy  them.  , 

DROPWORT,  Filipendula ,  a  fpecies  of  the  Spiraea. 
See  the  article  Spiraea. 

African  DROSERA,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnreus  among  the  pentandria pentagynia. 

'This  curious  little  plant,  though  a  native  of  the 
wairneft  parts  of  Africa,  is  capable  of  bearing  our  cli¬ 
mate  in  a  full  expofure,  unhurt.  The  root  is  fibrous 
and  reddifh.  The  leaves  arc  numerous,  and  very  elegant; 
they  rife  from  the  root  by  a  narrow  bafe,  and  at  the 
height  of  an  inch  begin  to  fwell  out  into  breadth;  they 
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are  largeft  In  the  middie,  and  terminate  in  a  (harp  fine 
point. 

The  univerfal  tindl  is  red  ;  a  mixture  of  a  brownifh 
caft  obfeures  the  full  glare  of  the  colour  :  but  there  is 
with  this  fomewhat  of  crimfon  and  of  purple ;  they  are 
covered  with  long  and  ftiff  hairs,  of  a  tawny  redifh  :  and 
they  are  moft  frequent  at  the  edges.  Upon  the  furface 
of  thefe  leaves  ftand  large  round  drops  of  a  tranfparent 
fluid,  reflecting  the  colour  of  the  hairs,  and  glittering 
like  gems.  The  ftalk  which  fupports  the  flowers,  rifes 
with  thefe,  and  exceeds  them  confiderably  in  height. 
The  length  of  the  leaves,  when  in  full  perfection,  is 
about  five  inches,  and  their  breadth  half  an  inch  ;  but 
this  ftalk  will  grow  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  riles  tolerably 
eredt  and  firm  ;  its  colour  is  a  purplifh  brown,  and  it 
has  neither  leaves  on  it  nor  branches.  The  flowers 
grow  in  a  {hort  fpike  at  the  top,  never  exceeding  eight 
or  ten  in  number,  and  they  are  fmall ;  th^y  do  not  open 
freely :  but  when  they  approach  to  it,  their  milk-white 
colour  affords  a  fine  contraft,  with  the  red  of  the  whole 
plant. 

Culture  of  the  DroserA. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be 
procured  from  Africa.  Early  in  the  fpring  fow  them  in 
a  damp  foil  and  ftieltered  fituation,  juft  opening  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  to  receive  them.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  culture  than  being 
kept  clean  from  weeds.  If  they  do  not  flower,  they 
will  at  leaft  {hew  their  leaves,  and  thefe  have  fuflicient 
beauty  to  attraft  the  eye  of  every  curious  beholder. 

DRUPE,  a  fort  of  pericarpium,  confifting  of  a  foft, 
flefliy,  and  lucculent  pulp,  in  the  centre  of  which  there 
is  s  nucleus* 

DUCK’S-FOOT,  or  MAY-APPLE,  Podophyllum , 
a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  poly'an - 
drta  nionogynia,  and  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies.  i. 
Duck’s-foot,  with  target-fliaped  leaves,  having  lobes. 
2.  Duck’s-foot,  with  half  heart-ftiaped  leaves,  two 
growing  at  a  joint. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  North  America ;  they 
rife  in  the  fpring  about  fix  inches  high  ;  their  leaves  are 
fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green,  and  they  bear  a  white 
flower. 

Culture  of  the  Duck’s-foot . 

Thefe  plants  propagate  fo  faft  by  their  creeping  roots, 
that  few  perfons  are  at  the  trouble  of  fowing  the  feeds  ; 
every  part  of  the  root  will  grow,  fothey  may  be  annually 
parted,  either  in  autumn;  when  their  leaves  decay,  or  in 
fpring  juft  before  the  roots  begin  to  {hoot;  they  require 
no  other  culture  than  being  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

They  love  a  light  loamy  foil,  and  a  {hady  fituation, 
and  are  fo  hardy,  as  feldom  to  be  injured  by  froft. 

DUNG,  in  agriculture,  &c.  All  kinds  of  Dung  con¬ 
tain  fome  matter,  which  when  mixed  with  the  foil,  fer¬ 
ments  therein,  and  by  that  fermentation  diflolves  the 
texture  of  the  earth,  and  divides  and  crumbles  its  par¬ 
ticles  very  much.  This  is  the  real  ufe  of  Dung  in  agri¬ 
culture  :  for  as  to  the  pure  earthy  part  of  it,  the  quantity 
is  fo  very  fmall,  that  after  a  perfeft  putrefa&ion,  it  bears 
an  extremely  inconfiderable  proportion  to  that  of  the 
earth  it  is  intended  to  manure. 

The  fermenting  quality  of  Dung  is  principally  owing 
to  the  Ihlts  it  contains :  and  yet  thofe  or  any  other  falts 
applied  immediately  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  always 
deftroy  them  ;  this  proves  that  the  bufmefs  of  Dung  is 
not  to  nourifh,  but  to  divide  and  feparate  that  terreftial 
matter,  which  is  to  afford  the  nourifhment  to  vegetables, 
through  the  mouths  of  their  roots.  And  the  acrimohy 
of  the  falts  of  dung  is  fo  great,  that  the  niceft  managers 
we  have  ('the  floriffs)  have  wholly  baniflied  the  ufe  of  it 
from  their  gardens.  If  the  ufe  of  it  was  alfo  aboliflied  in 
kitchen-gardens,  it  would  be  much  better  :  for  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  fucceed  full  as  well  without  it ;  and  it  gives  an 
ill  tafte  to  all  the  excellent  roots  and  plants  that  are  to 
ftand  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient.  The 
water  of  a  Cabbage  raifed  in  a  garden,  manured  with 
dung,  if  boiled,  is  of  an  intolerable  ftink  ;  but  this  is 
not  fo  much  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  as  of  the 
manure  ufed  to  it ;  for  a  field  Cabbage  being  boiled,  the 
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Water  has  fcarce  any  fmell,  and  what  it  has,  is  not  dif- 
agreeable.  It  is  alfo  a  well  known  fa£l  in  the  country,  that 
a  Carrot  railed  in  a  garden  has  none  of  that  fweet  flavour 
that  fuch  as  grow  in  the  fields  have  ;  but  in  the  place  of 
this  fine  natural  relifh,  it  has  a  compound  tafte,  in 
which  the  matter  of  the  manure  has  no  fmall  fhare  ;  and 
this  difference  extends  to  the  tafte  of  all  roots  nourifhed 
with  fuch  different  diet. 

Dung  not  only  fpoils  the  flavour  of  the  efculent  vege¬ 
tables,  but  the  drinkables  alfo,  into  the  original  compo- 
fition  of  which  it  enters  ;  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  Dung 
in  the  poor  vineyards  of  Languedoc  :  and  the  confe- 
quence  is,  that  the  wine  is  naufeous.  The  poor,  who 
only  raife  a  few  Vines  for  the  wine  they  drink  them- 
felves,  and  cannot  be  at  the  expence  of  this  manure, 
have  lefs  of  it,  but  then  it  is  far  preferable  in  flavour  to 
the  other ;  and  it  is  a  general  observation,  that  the  poor 
people’s  wine  in  Languedoc  is  the  beft,  becaufe  they 
carry  no  Dung  into  their  vineyards. 

Another  difadvantage  attending  the  ufe  of  Dung,  is, 
that  it  gives  rife  to  worms ;  it  is  for  this  rea'fon,  that 
garden  Carrots  are  generally  worm-eaten,  and  field 
Carrots  found  :  and  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  good 
in  other  vegetables,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  garden. 
Vegetable  and  animal  Dung  are  in  fa£l  only  the  putre¬ 
faction  of  earth,  after  it  has  been  altered  by  palling 
through  animal  or  vegetable  veflels.  Vegetable  Dung, 
unlefs  the  vegetable  be  buried  alive  in  the  foil,  makes  a 
much  lefs  ferment  in  it,  than  animal  Dung  does ;  but 
the  Dung  or  putrid  matter  of  vegetables,  is  much  more 
eligible  and  wholefome  for  the  efculent  roots  and  plants, 
than  that  of  animals. 

Venomous  animals  are  found  to  be  very  fond  of  Dung, 
and  the  fcent  often  brings  them  into  thofe  gardens 
where  it  is  ufed  as  manure ;  the  fnakes  ufually  frequent 
dung-hills,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  them  ;  and  gardens, 
where  dung  is  much  ufed,  are  always  frequented  by 
toads  :  whereas  the  fields  where  roots  are  planted,  are 
much  lefs  infefted  by  them.  There  are  fome  forts  of 
Dung  hot  and  light,  as  fheep,  horfes,  pigeons,  5c c. 
others  fat  and  cooling,  as  that  of  oxen,  hogs,  5tc. 

There  are  two  remarkable  qualities  in  dung  :  the  one 
is  to  produce  a  fenfible  heat,  capable  of  bringing  about 
great  effects  :  the  other  is  to  fatten  the  foil  and  render 
it  more  fertile  ;  the  firft  of  thefe  is  feldom  found  in  any 
other  Dung  but  that  of  horfes  and  mules,  while  newly 
made,  and  a  little  moift ;  the  great  effects  of  this  are 
feen  in  the  kitchen-garden,  where  it  invigorates  and 
gives  a  new  life  to  every  thing,  fupplying  the  place  of 
the  fun  ;  and  to  this  we  owe  in  a  manner  all  the  early 
vegetables  of  the  fpring. 

The  Dungs  of  pigeons,  hens,  and  geefe,  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  fome  authors,  as  better  than  any  other  for 
Afparagus,  Strawberries,  and  for  the  propagation  and 
culture  of  the  tenderer  gardan-flowers  ;  the  Dung  of 
pigeons  is  alfo  particularly  recommended  by  fome  for 
thofe  trees,  whofe  leaves  are  apt  to  turn  yellow,  if  they 
grow  in  cold  foils  :  but  for  this  ufe  it  fhould  firft  lie 
three  years  in  a  dung-hill,  and  then  be  applied  fparingly 
in  autumn,  laying  about  an  inch  thicknefs  of  it  at  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  fuffering  it  to  remain  there  till  the 
March  following. 

The  Dung  of  poultry  being  hot  and  full  of  falts,  tends 
much  to  facilitate  vegetation,  and  is  abundantly  quicker 
in  its  operation,  than  the  Dung  of  animals. 

DURANTIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  for  which  there  is 
no  Englifh  name,  and  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Prickly 
Durantia.  2.  Durantia  without  thorns. 

The  firft  fpecies  has  many  trailing  branches,,  which 
are  armed  with  hooked  thorns  at  every  joint,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  oblong  leaves,  which  are  placed  without 
order.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the 
ftalks  in  pretty  long  bunches,  and  are  of  a  pale  blueifh 
colour. 

I  he  fecond  fort  has  a  branching  woolly  ftalk,  which 
rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  high  ;  the  branches  are  decorated 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  of 
a  lucid  gteen  colour,  and  Hand  oppofite,  The  flowers, 


which  are  blue,  are  produced  in  long  bunches  at  the  end 
of  the  branches. 

Culture  of  the  Durantia. 

Thefe  plants  being  natives  ofw’arm  countries,  require 
a  ftove  to  preferve  them  in  winter}  they  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould-  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  mull:  be  planted  each  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  again, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root, 
then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
plants  from  warm  countries. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may 
be  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  front 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root }  after  which  they  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feedling  plants. 

DWARF-TREES  were  formerly  held  in  great  efti- 
mation  in  gardens ;  but  fince  the  introduction  of  Efpa- 
liers,  which  have  juftly  gained  the  preference,  the 
Dwarf  trees  are  much  ncgleCted. 

The  manner  of  propagating  Dwarf-pears,  which  have 
been  found  to  fucceed  the  beft  of  any  Dwarfs,  is  by 
grafting  them  on  a  quince  flock,  about  fix  inches  above 
the  ground  ;  and  when  the  bud  is  fhot  fo  far  as  to  have 
four  eyes,  it  muft  be  flopped,  to  give  rife  to  lateral 
branches  :  for  which  purpofe  the  uppermoft  eye  fhould 
always  be  left  outwards. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry-trees,  are  thus 
formed  into  Dwarfs,  but  the  fummer  and  autumn  pears 
are  found  to  fucceed  beft.  The  manner  of  planting 
Dwarf-trees,  fhould  be  at  twenty-five  feet  diftance,  and 
the  ground  between  fown  or  planted  for  kitchen  ufe, 
while  the  trees  are  young,  only  keeping  at  fome  diftance 
from  their  roots  ;  flakes  alfo  fhould  be  fixed  all  round 
them,  to  which  the  branches  may  be  nailed  with  lift, 
and  thereby  trimmed  in  an  horizontal  direClion,  and 
by  that  means  prevented  from  crofflng  one  another. 

DYER’S  BROOM,  a  fpecies  of  the  Broom.  See 
Broom. 

DYER’S  WEED,  a  fpecies  of  the  Baftard-Rocket, 
See  the  article  Bastard-rocket. 
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Hare's- EAR:  See  Hare’s-eaR. 

EARTH,  if  good,  fhould  be  of  a  blackifh  colour, 
gravelly,  fat,  pliant,  or  eafy  to  be  digged  ;  it  fhould  be 
neither  cold  nor  light :  it  ought  to  have  no  ill  fmell  or 
tafte,  and  it  fhould  be  of  the  fame  quality ;  three  or  four 
feet  deep  for  trees,  which  if  they  have  not  that  depth, 
will  languifh  and  decay  after  they  have  been  planted  fix 
years.  Fruit-trees  will  thrive  in  a  lefs  depth,  and  they 
generally  produce  the  moft  generous  fruits  when  their 
roots  fpread  near  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Hufbandmen  call  that  new  Earth,  which  lying  three 
or  more  feet  deep,  never  ferved  to  the  nourifhment  of 
any  plant }  or  Earth  that  has  been  a  long  time  built  upon, 
though  it  had  formerly  bore ;  Earth  likewife  of  a  fandv, 
loamy  nature,  where  cattle  have  been  a  long  time  fed, 
may  be  accounted  fuch,  and  is  of  excellent  ufe  for  moft 
forts  of  plants,  efpecially  if  it  has  been  thrown  up  in 
heaps  to  grow  richer. 

EBONY,  Ebenus,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there 
is  but  one  fpecies. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  in  fome  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago,  rifing  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three  or 
four  feet  high,  which  put  out  feveral  fide  branches,  de¬ 
corated  with  hoary  leaves  at  each  joint ;  the  branches  are 
terminated  by  thick  fpikes  of  large  purple  flowers. 

Culture  of  the  Ebony. 

This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  autumn ;  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring 
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often  fail ;  fow  them  in  pots,  which  in  the  winter  mull 
be  placed  under  a  frame,  in  fpring  the  plants  will  come 
up.  When  they  have  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  be 
removed,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  root : 
then  place  them  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may 
remain  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
ihelter  ;  for  thefe  plants  will  not  live  in  the  open  air 
through  winter,  nor  fhould  they  be  too  tenderly  treated  ; 
they  lucceed  belt  when  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe, 
where  they  will  have  more  fun  and  air  than  in  a  green- 
houfe. 

During  the  winter  feafon,  the  plants  muft  be  fparingly 
watered,  but  in  l'ummer  they  fhould  be  often  refrefhed. 

EBULUS,  a  fpecies  of  the  Elder-tree.  See  the 
article  Elder-trf.e. 

ECHINATED-SEEDS,  &c.  are  fuch  feeds,  &c.  of 
plants  as  are  prickly  and  rough. 

ECHINUS,  a  Bur,  or  the  prickly  bud  or  cover  of 
the  feed,  or  top  of  any  plant. 

EDGINGS,  in  gardening,  the  feries  of  fmall  but 
durable  plants,  fet  round  the  edges  or  borders  of  flower¬ 
beds,  &c.  The  beft  and  moft  durable  of  all  plants  for 
this  ufe,  is  Box,  which  if  well  planted,  and  rightly  ma¬ 
naged,  will  continue  in  ftrength  and  beauty  for  many 
years.  The  feafons  for  planting  this  are  the  autumn, 
and  very  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  the  beft  fpecies  for 
this  purpofe  is  the  Dwarf  Dutch  Box. 

The  Edgings  of  Box  are  now  only  planted  on  the 
fides  of  borders  next  walls,  and  not,  as  was  fome  time 
fince the  fafhion,  all  round  borders  of  fruit-beds,  in  the 
middle  of  gardens,  unlefs  they  have  a  gravel  walk 
between  them,  in  which  cafe  it  ferves  to  keep  the  earth 
of  the  borders  from  walhing  down  on  the  walks  in  hard 
rains,  and  fouling  the  gravel.  In  the  Jaft  age  it  was 
alfo  a  very  common  practice  to  plant  borders,  or  Edgings 
of  aromatic  herbs,  as  Thyme,  Savory,  Hyflop,  La¬ 
vender,  &c.  but  thefe  are  all  apt  to  grow  woody,  and 
to  be  in  part,  or  wholly  deftroyed  in  hard  winters. 
Daiftes,  Thrift,  or  Sea  July-Flower,  and  Chamomile, 
are  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  this  purpofe,  but  they  require 
yearly  tranfplanting,  and  a  great  deal  of  care,  elfe  they 
grow  out  of  form  ;  and  thefe  are  alfo  fubjetft  to  perilh  in 
very  hard  feafons. 

EGG  PLANT,  or  MAD -APPLE,  Melongena ,  a 
fpeeies  of  the  Solanum,  or  Night-fhade,  and  of  which 
there  are  four  different  forts.  I.  Egg-plant,  with  an 
oblong  violet-coloured  fruit.  2.  Egg-plant,  with  a 
taper  violet-coloured  fruit.  3.  Egg-plant,  with  an  in¬ 
curved  fruit.  4.  Egg-plant,  with  prickly  leaves  and  fruit. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Afta,  Africa,  and 
America,  where  the  fruit  is  commonly  eaten  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  it  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  in  Spain,  as 
an  efculent  fruit,  by  the  title  of  Barenkeena;  the  Turks 
who  alfo  eat  the  fruit,  call  itBadinjan,  the  Italians  Me- 
lonzana,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  iflands  in 
America,  Brown  John,  or  Brown  Jolly. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  herbaceous  {talk, 
which  becomes  ligneous,  and  rifes  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  ftde-branches,  decorated 
with  oblong  oval  woolly  leaves,  whofe  borders  are  very 
{lightly  finuated.  The  flowers  have  one  petal,  which  is 
cut  at  the  brim  into  five  fegments,  which  expand  in  the 
form  of  a  ftar,  but  are  a  little  reflexed  ;  they  are  blue, 
and  the  fummits,  which  are  connected  together  in  the 
bofom  of  the  flower,  are  yellow  ;  the  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  flefhy  fruit,  about  the  fize  and  Ihape  of  a 
fwan’s  egg,  of  a  dark  purple  on  one  fide,  and  white  on 
the  other. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  fecond  fort,  one  with  a 
purplilh  fruit,  and  the  other  white  :  but  the  latter  is  the 
moft  common  in  England. 

This  plant  is  two  foot  and  a  half  high,  of  an  irregular 
growth  and  fpreading  ;  the  ftem  is  round,  thick,  and 
hairy  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  and  they  ftand  upon  long 
foot-ftalks  :  they  are  broad  at  the  bafe,  fmaller  at  the 
point,  and  irregularly  waved  at  their  edges ;  they  are 
hairy,  and  their  colour  a  pale  green.  The  flowers  are 
not  of  any  great  beauty  :  they  are  moderately  large,  and 
of  adufky  white,  with  more  or  lefs  of  purple  t  the  fruit 
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which  follows  thefe,  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a  hen’s  egg, 
white,  foft,  and  juicy. 

The  third  fort  differs  from  the  two  former  in  the 
fhape  of  its  leaves,  which  are  deeply  finuated  on  their 
borders.  The  fruit  is  oblong  and  incurved,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  and  larger  at  the  end  than  in  any  other 
part. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  :  this  differs 
greatly  from  either  of  the  former ;  the  ftalk  and  leaves 
are  armed  with  very  ftrong  thorns  ;  the  leaves  are  larger, 
and  deeply  jagged  on  their  fides.  The  flowers  are 
larger,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  colour;  the  fruit  is  long, 
taper,  and  white. 

Culture  of  the  Egg-plant. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  early  in  March  ;  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  in  a  fecond 
hot-bed,  about  three  or  four  inches  afunder,  obferving 
to  water  and  {hade  them  till  they  have  taken  root;  after 
which,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  they  muft  have  a 
great  lhare  of  air,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very 
weak ;  and  they  fhould  alfo  have  frequent  waterings. 

About  the  end  of  May  the  plants  will  have  grown  fo 
ftrong,  as  to  fill  the  frame  :  they  muft  then  be  tranf- 
plantcd  out  into  a  rich  fpot  of  ground,  at  two  feet 
diftance,  or  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure  garden,  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  other  plants,  obferving  to  pre- 
ferve  as  much  earth  to  the  roots  as  poflible,  when  you 
take  them  up,  otherwife  they  are  fubjedl  to  mifearry. 

When  the  fruit  appears,  they  muft  be  watered  more 
plentifully,  not  with  a  deluge  at  once,  but  by  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  often  repeated ;  the  beauty  of  thefe  plants 
confifts  in  the  bignefs  of  their  fruit  :  and  this  depends 
greatly  upon  the  due  degree  and  equal  quantity  of 
moifture,  and  the  choice  of  a  good  foil. 

ELATERIUM,  Wild-Cucumber.  See  the  article 
Wild-  Cucumber. 

ELDER-TREE,  Sambucus,  a  genus  of  plants,  ran¬ 
ged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  trigynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  fix  fpecies.  1.  Elder,  with  a  branching 
tree-like  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing  in  umbels;  or  com¬ 
mon  Elder,  with  black  berries.  2.  Elder,  with  wino-- 
pointed  leaves,  flowers  growing  in  umbels,  and  a  fhrubby 
branching  ftalk,  commonly  called  Parfley-leaved  Elder: 
3.  Elder,  with  oval  compound  bunches  of  flowers,  and 
a  tree-like  ftalk  ;  or  Red-berried  Mountain  Elder.  4. 
Elder,  with  a  branching  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  the  fmall 
leaves  indented  ;  or  the  Dwarf  Elder,  or  Ebulus.  5. 
Elder,  with  an  herbaceous  branching  ftalk,  and  linear 
fpear-fhaped  lobes,  which  are  fharply  indented  ;  or  Dwarf 
Elder,  with  a  cut  leaf.  6.  American  Elder,  with  leaves 
almoft  winged. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  Elder,  which  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  defeription. 

The  fecond  fort  is  generally  titled  Parfley-leaved  Elder, 
and  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  firft 
fpecies. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  mountains 
in  Germany  and  Italy ;  this  fends  up  many  fhrubby 
{talks  from  the  root,  which  rife  ten  or  twelve  feeet  high, 
which  divide  into  many  branches,  covered  with  a  brown 
bark;  the  leaves  come  out  oppofite  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  and  pretty  fmooth.  The  flowers  come 
out  at  the  end  of  the  fhoots,  in  oval  bunches,  which  are 
compoled  of  feveral  fmaller ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white  colour,  and  are  fucceeeded  by  berries,  which  are 
red  when  ripe. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  grow  naturally  in  many  of 
the  midland  counties  in  England,  where  they  frequently- 
become  troublefome  weeds. 

The  fixth  fort  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  as  large  as 
our  common  Elder. 

Culture  of  the  Elder-Tree. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  from  cuttings  planted 
any  time  from  September  to  March  ;  or  by  fowing  their 
feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fall  on  the  ground^  will 
produce  plants  the  fucceeding  fummer;  the  plants  are 
very  hardy  and  will  rife  in  any  foil  or  fituation. 

ELECAMPANE, 
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'ELECAMPANE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Inula.  This 
plant  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England,  hut  it 
js  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  roots,  which  are  ufed  in 
medicine. 

Culture  of  the  Elecampane. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in 
autumn  form  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  till 
the  fpring  they  feldom  grow  ;  but  when  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcattcr,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring  without  any  care,  and  may  be  either  tranfplanted 
the  following  autumn,  or  if  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  they  fhould  be  hoed  out  to  the  diftance  often  inches 
or  a  oot  each  way,  and  conftantly  kept  clean  from 
weeds;  thefe  roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe  the  fecond  year. 

ELM-TREE,  Ultnus,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  dlgynia,  and  of  which 
there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Elm-tree  with  leaves  doubly 
fawed,  and  unequal  at  the  bafe,  or  the  common  Elm. 
2.  Elm-tree  with  leaves  equally  fawed,  and  unequal  at 
the  bafe.  3.  Elm-tree  with  leaves  equally  fawed,  and 
equal  at  the  bafe. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  this  and  mod  other 
countries  in  Europe  ;  the  fecond  grows  naturally  in 
Virginia,  and  the  third  in  Siberia. 

Culture  of  the  Elm-Tree. 

It  is  propagated  either  by  layers  or  fuckers  taken  from 
the  old  roots ;  but  as  thefe  are  often  taken  up  with  very 
bad  roots,  and  are  therefore  very  fubjeft  to  mifearry, 
the  method  by  layers  is  much  the  befb,  and  is  very  eafy 
to  be  pradtifed,  as  a  fmall  (pace  of  ground  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  furnifh  nourifhment  for  a  number  of  ftools  or 
roots  for  laying,  which  would  annually  yield  a  great 
number. 

The  beft  foil  for  a  nurfery  of  this  kind,  is  a  moderate¬ 
ly  light  and  dry  hazel-loam,  and  the  beft  feafon  for  lay¬ 
ing  the  branches  is  in  autumn.  When  they  have  taken 
root,  they  fhould  be  removed  from  the  old  plant,  and 
fet  in  rows  in  nurfery-beds,  where,  after  four  or  five 
years,  they  will  grow  ftrong  enough  to  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  In 
the  planting  them,  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  bury 
their  roots  too  deep,  which,  when  the  foil  is  moift  and 
ftiff,  often  deftroys  them.  The  common  Elm  feldom 
produces  feeds  in  great  perfe£tion,  but  the  witch  Elm 
produces  great  quantities  of  good  ones,  from  which 
dome  people  raife  nurferies  of  the  trees. 

ENDIVE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Cichorium  or  Succory. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  and  greatly  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  particularly  a  curled  variety  of  it  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  ingredients  in  the  fallads  of  autumn  and 
winter;  for  which  purpofeit  is  cultivated  as  long  as  the 
fealbn  will  permit. 

Culture  of  the  Endive. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  the  firft  fowing  of 
which  fhould  be  in  May,  becaufe  thofe  which  are  fown 
earlier  in  the  year,  generally  run  up  to  feed  before  they 
have  arrived  to  a  proper  fize  for  blanching.  The  fecond 
fowing  fhould  be  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
laft  in  the  middle  of  July.  When  the  plants  come  up 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  duly  watered  ; 
and  when  fit  to  be  removed,  the  largeft  fhould  be  drawn 
up  from  the  feed-bed,  leaving  the  fmaller  ones  to  get 
more  ftrength.  Thefe  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  an 
open  fpot  of  ground  well  dug  and  levelled,  marked  out 
in  rows  one  foot  afundcr,  and  the  plants  fet  ten  inches 
diftant  in  the  rows.  The  earth  fhould  be  well  clofed  to 
their  roots  and  the  plants  well  watered  ;  the  watering 
fhould  be  repeated  every  other  evening  till  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds. 

When  the  plants  of  the  feed-bed  have  been  thus  thin¬ 
ned,  they  fhould  be  well  weeded  and  watered,  and  in 
about  ten  or  fourteen  days,  there  may  be  another  thin¬ 
ning  made  of  the  remaining  plants,  which  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  in  the  fame  manner;  and,  in  about  the 
fame  diftance  of  time,  a  third  and  I  aft  drawing  of  the 
plants  mav  be  made,  which  muft  be  done  after  the  fame 
method.  Thofe  plants  which  were  firft  tranfplanted, 
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■  will  be  fit  to  blanch  by  the  end  of  July  at  fartheft  ;  and 
if  they  are  properly  managed,  in  tnree  weeks  or  a  month 
they  will  be  fufficiently  blanched  lor  ufe.  if  any  of 
the  plants  fhould  put  out  flower-ftems,  let  them  be  im¬ 
mediately  pulled  up,  and  carried  away.  The  largeft 
plants  fhould  be  tied  up  firft  to  blanch,  and,  in  a  week 
after,  thofe  of  the  next  iize.  See  the  article  Blanch¬ 
ing. 

In  order  to  have  a  fupply  of  thefe  plants  as  long  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  the  plants  of  the  laft  fowing  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  under  warm  walls,  pales,  or  hedges,  to 
preferve  them  from  fhe  froft ;  and  if  the  winter  ihould 
prove  fevere,  they  muft  be  covered  with  fome  peaic- 
haulm,  or  other  fimirar  light  covering,  which  fhould  be 
conftantly  taken  away  in  mild  weather.  The  tying  up 
the  plants  for  blanching  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  the 
two  firft  fowings,  for  the  plants  of  the  latter  fowinss 
fhould  be  taken  up  in  a  very  dry  day,  with  a  large  flat 
pointed  dibble,  and  planted  in  the  Tides  of  trenches, 
where  they  muft  laid  very  upright,  Tideways  towards  the 
fun,  with  the  tops  of  the  plants  only  out  of  the  ground, 
fo  that  hafty  rains  may  run  off,  and  the  plants  be  kept 
dry,  and  fccured  from  frofts.  Thefe  plants  will  be 
blanched  fit  for  ufe  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month’s 
time  ;  after  which  they  will  not  keep  good  long  ;  for 
which  rea(on  frefh  ones  fhould  be  planted  in  the  trenches 
every  week  or  fortnight  at  fartheft,  that  there  may  be  a 
conftant  fupply  for  the  table  ;  and  thofe  which  were  laft 
tranfplanted  out  of  the  feed-beds  ought  to  be  kept  till 
February  or  March,  before  they  are  planted  to  blanch. 

In  order  to  have  a  fupply  of  good  feeds  for  the  next 
feafon,  look  over  thofe  borders  where  the  laft  crop  was 
tranfplanted  before  you  put  the  plants  into  the  trenches 
to  blanch,  and  making  choice  of  the  largeft,  foundeft, 
and  beft  curled  plants,  let  them  be  tranfplanted  under  a 
hedge  or  pale,  at  about  eighteen  inches  diftance  in  one 
row.  If  the  feafon  is  mild  this  fhould  be  done  about 
the  beginningof  March.  When  the  flower-ftems  begin 
to  advance,  they  fhould  be  fupported  by  a  packthread, 
drawing  them  upright  dole  to  the  hedge  or  pale,  that 
they  may  not  be  injured  by  high  winds.  Let  them  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  about  the  beginning  of  July 
the  feeds  will  begin  to  ripen. 

ERINGO  or  SEA  HOLLY,  Eryugium,  a  genus  of 
plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  dlgynta , 
and  of  which  there  are  eight  fpecies.  1.  Eringo"  with 
fword-fhaped,  fawed,  fpiny  leaves,  and  the  floral  leaves 
ending  in  many  points,  commonly  called  Fever-weed. 
2.  Eringo  with  fword-fhaped,  fpinv  and  indented  leaves, 
with  the  floral  leaves  undivided,  commonly  called  Rat- 
tle-fnake  weed.  3.  Eringo  with  the  lower  leaves  plain, 
oval,  and  crenated,  with  flower  heads  upon  footftalks. 
4.  Eringo  with  oblong,  lower,  cut  leaves,  a  ftalk  divid¬ 
ed  by  pairs,  and  feflile  heads.  5.  Eringo  with  the 
lower  leaves  folded,  roundifh,  prickly,  and  flower  heads 
upon  footftalks.  6.  Eringo  with  oblong,  heart-fhaped, 
lower leavas,  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  wing-pointed,  and 
cylindrical  heads.  7.  Eringo  with  lower  leaves,  wind¬ 
ed  and  tripartite,  or  the  common  Eringo.  8.  Eringo 
with  the  lower  leaves  digitated  and  multified. 

Thefe  are  all  perennial  plants.  The  firft  fpecies  is  a 
native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  fecond  of  Virginia. 
The  third  grows  naturally  in  Rufiia,  Poland,  Auftria, 
and  Switzerland.  The  fourth  kind  is  a  native  of  Spain. 
The  fifth  grows  in  plenty  on  fandy  and  gravel!)'  fhores  in 
feveral  parts  of  England,  and  other  countries  near  the 
fea.  The  fixth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  The  feventh  of  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  ;  and  the  eighth  fort  is  a 
native  of  Syria. 

Culture  of  the  Eringo. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds  which  fh  ould 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  be 
removed,  they  fhould  each  be  planted  in  a  fmall  pot, 
and  plunged  in  the  bark-bed  of  ihe  ftove,  and  treated 
like  other  tender  exotics. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  and  fixth  fpecies  muft  be 
fown  in  pots  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  by 
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which  method  the  plants  will  come  up  much  fooner, 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  full  ground,  and  be 
much  itronger  before  the  winter.  When  fit  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  plant  them  each  into  a  feparate  final]  pot,  filled 
with  light  earth  ;  and  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  bed,  it  will  forward  their  taking  root,  after 
which  they  mull  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air, 
into  which  they  fliould  be  removed  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  placed  among  other  hardy  exotics.  When 
the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots,  fome  of 
them  may  be  fhaken  out,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border ; 
the  others  may  be  put  Phto  larger  pots,  and  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  placed  under  a  common  frame,  where  they  may 
be  expofed  to  the  free  air  in  mild  weather.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  lpring  thefe  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  will  endure  the 
cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  extremely  well  ;  but  in 
fevere  frod  they  fhould  be  covered  with  draw  or  peafe- 
hauim. 

The  third  and  eighth  forts  are  likewife  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  in  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  They  require  no  other 
culture  than  to  thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe  and 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  only  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  and  the  fifth  and  feventh  fpecies  are 
never  admitted  there  at  all. 

ERIOCEPHALUS,  a  genus  of  plants  for  which 
there  is  no  Englifh  name,  and  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  dalk  from  fix  to  eight 
feet  high,  putting  out  many  fide  branches.  The  leaves 
are  hairy,  they  come  out  in  cluders,  and  are  divided  in¬ 
to  three  or  five  parts,  which  fpread  open  like  a  hand. 
This  fhrub  feldom  produces  its  flowers  in  our  climate ; 
but  as  it  retains  its  leaves  all  the  year,  it  adds  to  the  va¬ 
riety  of  exotics  in  the  winter  feafon. 

Culture  of  the  Eriocephalus. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  planted 
any  time  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  Augud  ;  they 
fhould  be  {haded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root, 
after  which  they  mult  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  and 
plated  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
Otdober,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  fhelter,  fecure 
fio.n  the  froft.  In  the  fummer,  when  the  plants  are  in 
the  open  air,  if  the  weather  prove  very  hot,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 

ESCULENT  PLANTS  are  fuch  whofe  roots 
are  ufed  for  food  ;  as  Beets,  Carrots,  Parfneps,  Po¬ 
tatoes,  he. 

ESPALIERS,  in  gardening,  are  rows  of  trees  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  manner  of  hedges  ;  either  to  furround  a  whole 
garden,  or  the  feveral  quarters  of  it.  They  are  trained 
up  flat,  in  a  clofe  hedge,  and  ferve  not  only  for  fruit 
bearing,  but  alfo  to  fhelter  the  tenderer  plants  kept  with¬ 
in  the  quarters.  They  are  mod  commonly  made  of 
fruit  trees  trained  up  to  a  lattice  of  wood  work,  formed 
cither  out  of  afh-poles  or  fquare  pieces  of  fir-wood,  and 
their  mod  ufeful  office  is  the  fheltcring,  and  at  the  fame 
time  hiding  the  quarters  of  a  kitchen  garden. 

The  trees  now  principally  planted  for  Efpaliers,  are 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  lome  Plums.  The  Apples  in¬ 
tended  for  Efpaliers,  fhould  be  grafted  on  Crabftocks  for 
large  gardens,  and  for  fmaller  on  Codlin-docks.  The 
trees  for  the  fame  hedge  in  an  Efpalier,  fhould  be  all 
fuch  as  are  of  the  fame  age  from  the  grafting,  and  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  fame  flocks,  that  fo  the  hedge  may  be 
the  more  regular.  The  more  quick  growing,  and  fpread- 
ing  ones,  mull  be  planted  at  twenty-two  feet  afunder, 
and  thofe  of  fmaller  growth,  at  fixteen  or  eighteen  ; 
the  walk  between  them  in  a  large  garden  fhould  be  fix- 
teen  feet  wide  and  if  the  Efpaliers  are  intended  to  be  car¬ 
ried  up  high  it  fhould  be  more  that  both  hedges  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  fun. 

The  bell  forts  of  Apples  for  Efpaliers,  are  the  golden 
Pippin,  the  Nonpareil,  the  Rennet  Grife,  the  Aroma¬ 
tic  Pippin,  the  Holland  Pippin,  the  French  Pippin, 
Wheeler’s  RulTet  and  Pile’s  Rufl'et. 

The  Pears  fitted  for  Efpaliers,  are  the  fummer  and 
autumn  kind,  for  the  winter  ones  never  lucceed  well. 
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Thefe,  if  defigned  for  a  flrong  moift  foil,  fliould.be 
grafted  on  Quince-flocks  ;  but  if  for  a  dry  foil  more 
free  flocks  fln>u!d  be  cholcn.  The  diflnnce  for  Pen$ 
grafted  on  free  flocks  fliotild  be  eighteen  feet,  and  for 
the  mod  vigorous  fhooters,  it  ought  to  be  twenty-five 
feet.  The  bed  kind  of  Pears  for  this  purpofe,  are  the 
Jargonelle,  the  BUjiquete,.  the  poire  fans  peau,  the  fum¬ 
mer  Boncretien,  Humbden’s  Bergamot,  the  poire  du 
prince,  buerne  du  roy,  the  St.  Michael,  the  le  Marquis, 
the  monfieur  Jean,  and  the  Creffant. 

The  third  year  after  the  trees  are  planted,  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Efpalier  fhould  be  made.  Till  this  time  the 
young  fhoots  fhould  only  be  trained  to  upright  ftakes, 
nailing  them  with  lid  to  different  heights  of  thefe,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  in  an  horizontal  direction. 

The  bed  way  of  making  the  wood-work  is  of  afh- 
poles,  which  arc  hot  only  cheap,  but  drong  and  durable  ; 
the  branches  are  all  to  be  trained  horizontally  to  thefe, 
and  none  fhould  be  differed  to  crofs  one  another,  nor 
to  come  too  near.  In  the  trees  which  produce  large 
fruit,  no  branches  ought  to  be  nearer  to  one  another 
than  eight  inches,  in  the  fmaller  fruited  ones  five  or  fix 
inches  is  fufficient. 

The  advantages  of  trees  planted  in  Efpaliers,  over 
thofe  propagated  as  dwarfs,  in  the  place  of  which  thefe 
have  been  introduced,  are  many,  and  very  great.  They 
take  up  very  little  room  in  a  garden,  and  are  of  no  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  quarters;  and  the 
fruit  is  always  more  regularly  ripened  and  better  taded, 
as  the  fun  and  air  can  have  every  way  free  accefs  to 
it. 

ETERNAL  FLOWER.  See  the  article  Eternal 
Flower. 

Indian  EXACUM,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin- 
nreus  among  the  tr.trandria  monogynia. 

This  is  a  mod  beautiful  little  annual.  The  root 
is  long,  dender,  white,  and  hung  with  a  few  fibres. 
The  dalk  is  round,  credt,  and  at  the  top  divided  in  a 
regular  and  elegant  manner  into  a  number  of  branches, 
which  by  their  fubdivifions  form  a  large  round  head. 
The  colour  of  the  dalk  is  pale,  often  tinged  with  brown 
or  red  toward  the  bottom,  and  is  lightly  driated.'  The 
leaves  are  placed  in  pairs  ;  they  are  final!,  of  the  lanceo¬ 
late  oval  form.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  but  they  are  in¬ 
numerable;  they  are  elegantly  placed,  being  fpread  all 
over  the  broad  head  by  the  fubdivifions  of  the  branches, 
ar.d  their  colour  is  a  bright  gold  yellow. 

Culture  of  the  Exacum. 

This  plant  in  its  natural  date  is  found  in  dry  and  half 
burnt  foils  ;  therefore  the  mod  proper  compod  for  it  is 
padure-earth  with  fome  fand,  and  wood-pile  mould.  A 
pot  fhould  be  filled  with  this  early  in  the  fpring,  and  the 
feeds  fcattered  over  the  furface,  and  covered  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  with  the  fame  mould,  fetthe  pot  up  to  the  rim  in 
a  bark-bed,  and  let  the  mould  at  times  be  watered.  When 
the  plants  have  a  little  dren^th,  let  them  be  thinned  by 
pulling  up  the  word,  till  there  are  only  four  or  five  left 
in  the  pot,  or  according  to  its  fize,  as  many  as  it  can 
fupport.  Thefe  mud  be  by  degrees  accudomed  a  little 
to  the  air  ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  May  they  mud  be 
taken  into  the  dove  in  the  pot  the  feeds  were  fown  in, 
for  the  plants  fhould  never  be  removed.  They  require 
moderate  waterings,  and  will  flower,  and  ripen  their 
feeds  perfectly. 

EXOTIC  PLANTS,  all  fuch  as  are  natives  of  fo¬ 
reign  countries. 

EXPOSURE,  in  gardening,  the  fituation  of  a  gar¬ 
den  wall,  or  the  like  with  refpedt  to  the  compafs,  as 
fouth  or  ead.  According  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  bed  af- 
pe£t  or  Expofure  for  walls  in  England,  is  to  have  one 
point  to  the  eadward  of  the  fouth ;  by  reafon  thefe 
will  enjoy  the  benefit- of  the  morning  fun,  and  be  lefs 
expofed  to  injuries  from  the  wed  and  fouth-wed  winds, 
than  walls  diredlly  facing  the  fouth.  The  next  bed  af- 
peifl  is  due  fouth,  and  the  next  to  that  fouth-ead,  which 
is  preferable  to  the  fouth-wed  for  the  reafons  before 
affigned.  However,  as  there  will  for  the  mod  part,  be 
fouth-wed  and  wed  walls  in  every  garden,  thefe  may 
be  planted  with  fuch  fort  of  fruit  as  do  not  require  lo 
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much  heat  to  ripen  them  ;  and  wherever  there  are  north 
walls,  they  are,  only  fit  for  baking  Pears,  and  Plums, 
Morello  Cherries  for  preferving,  or  fome  duke  Cherries, 
which  may  thus  be  continued  longer  in  the  feafon. 
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FARINA  FCECUNDANS,  the  impregnating  meal, 
or  duft  on  the  apices  of  flowers,  which  being  dropped 
into  the  pifti),  foecundates  the  rudiments  of  the  feeds  in 
the  ovary,  which  otherwife  would  decay  and  come  to 
nothing. 

FASTIGIATE  PEDUNCLES,  &c.  fuch  pedun¬ 
cles,  &c.  as  are  fo  proportioned  that  the  flowers  which 
they  fupport  form  an  even  furface. 

FEBRUARY",  the  fecond  month  in  the  year. 

In  the  flower  garden  continue,  throughout  the  whole 
ground,  the  care  directed  for  the  month  of  January. 
For  fear  of  accident  among  the  feedlings,  fow  frefh 
quantities.  The  Polianthus,  and  the  Auricula  feed, 
will  yet  grow  very  well  on  common  ground.  Clean  the 
borders,  and  break  the  top  of  the  mould,  to  promote 
thefhootsof  the  plants;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  the 
greateft  care.  No  perfon  fhould  be  entrufted  to  hoe  the 
borders  at  this  feafon,  but  he  who  planted  the  roots  in 
them. 

When  the  ground  is  cleaned,  and  ftirred  at  the  fur- 
face,  let  a  lmall  quantity  of  very  rich  mould  be  fitted 
over  the  roots.  Where  Rofes,  Honey-fuckles,  or  other 
fmall  flowering  fhrubs,  in  borders  are  wanting,  let  them 
be  brought  in  the  beginning  of  this  month.  If  the 
plantations  of  the  fibrous  rooted  kinds  have  been  omitted 
in  autumn,  or  if  the  wetnefs  of  the  ground  has  render¬ 
ed  it  more  proper  to  be  delayed  till  this  feafon,  bring 
now  in  the  feveral  kinds  of  golden  rods;  and  after  thefe 
plant  Columbines,  Sweet  Williams,  and  the  fcarlet  and 
other  Lychnis’s.  If  the  autumn  plantation  has  been 
made,  look  over  the  ground  and  fee  that  all  holds  good. 
Where  a  root  feems  decayed,  take  it  up  and  place  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  where  any  one  only  appears  weak,  take  it 
back  into  the  nurfery,  and  put  a  ftronger one  into  the 
place.  Look  over  the  Box-edgings,  and  if  there  be 
any  bad  part  not  amended  in  autumn,  or  if  any  of  what 
was  planted  at  that  time  feem  weak,  take  the  pieces 
up  and  mend  them.  Clofe  the  earth  very  well  about 
the  roots  of  what  is  new  planted,  d  he  middle  of  this 
month  is  a  proper  time  for  lowing  the  tender  annuals 
upon  hot-beds.  About  this  time  the  Carnations,  from 
which  a  fhew  of  flowers  is  expedled  this  feafon,  are  to 
be  potted.  The  Auricula  plants  will  about  the  end  of 
this  month,  fhew  their  buds  for  flowering:  ftir  the 
earth  lightly,  on  the  furface,  in  all  the  pots.  See  if 
any  thing  has  miffed,  which  was  planted  in  autumn,  or 
if  there  be  any  vacancy  which  was  left  unfupplied  at 
that  time.  In  fuch  places  now  plant  the  perennial 
Catch-flies,  Fox-gloves  and  Gentianellas.  Clean  the 
gravel-walksand  roll  them  hard.  Let  all  the  plants  and 
trees  be  cleaned  ;  let  the  dead  leaves  be  picked,  and  all 
filth,  whether  from  infedts,  mouldinefs,  or  whatfoever 
kind  be  wafhed  away. 

In  the  feminary  prepare  borders  for  fowing  flowering 
plants  in  the  open  ground  ;  let  two  or  three  pieces  in 
different  parts  be  dug  up,  and  the  mould  thrown  in 
ridges,  eaft  and  weft,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air ; 
whilft  this  foil  is  mellowing,  let  another  piece  be  dug 
up,  for  the  immediate  reception  of  layers  of  hardy  trees  ; 
fuch  as  were  not  fufficiently  rooted  in  autumn,  may  be 
taken  off  now ;  fow  feeds  and  fruits  of  hardy  fhrubs  the 
beginning  of  this  month  ;  clear  a  piece  of  ground  for 
planting  evergreens  :  and  about  the  middle,  of  this  month, 
if  it  be  mild  weather,  get  all  the  hardy  kinds  of  trees 
and  fhrubs  into  the  ground.  Plant  cuttings  of  Currants 
and  Goofeberry-bufhes,  if  not  done  in  autumn.  Dig 
the  ground  about  fuch  trees  as  have  flood  fome  time  in 


their  place.  Where  the  intended  trees  for  this  fcafon’s 
tranfplanting  are  not  in  the  ground,  let  the  places  be 
prepared,  and  a  mild  day,  after  itoft,  chofen  for  that 
bufinefs.  If  it  be  now  fevere  froft,  let  the  ground  all 
about  the  cuttings  of  Goofeberries  and  Currants,  be  co¬ 
vered  with  peafe-ftraw. 

The  green-houfc  will  now  require  great  care ;  air 
and  water,  that  have  been  withheld  fo  long  on  account 
of  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  muft  now  be  admitted 
more  freely  ;  for  if  the  air  be  mild,  the  middle  of  the 
days  warm,  and  the  nights  i^t  very  fharp,  let  this 
needful  affiftance  be  given  the  plants  ;  the  fhooters  muft 
be  kept  back  for  the  firft  day  or  two  :  and  the  next  the 
glaffes  muft  be  opened  a  little  ;  the  waterings  are  to  be 
repeated  occafionally  ;  let  fome  mould  fuited  to  the 
nature  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  plants,  be  brought  into  the 
green-houfe  ;  and  two  or  three  days  after  that,  let  the 
mould  on  the  furface  of  the  pots  and  tubs,  be  carefully 
ftirred  with  a  blunt  trowel  :  and  when  it  is  well  loofened 
to  fome  little  depth,  let  fo  much  be  taken  off,  and  the 
place  of  it  fupplied  with  the  frefli  mould.  Cleanlinefs 
is  the  next  to  be  regarded  ;  lef  fuch  plants  as  are  tainted 
be  removed  out  of  the  green-houfe,  into  fome  other 
place  of  fhelter  :  then  let  all  dead  or  decaying  leaves  be 
carefully  picked  off ;  and  if  foulneffes  of  any  kind,  moul¬ 
dinefs,  or  infedls,  be  found  on  any  of  the  leaves  or 
branches,  let  it  be  wafhed  and  wiped  away  ;  let  the 
fame  care  be  obferved  in  the  ftove :  this  is  a  good  feafon 
for  producing  new  plants  ;  the  more  delicate  and  tender 
kinds,  intended  for  the  ftove  and  green-houfe,  are  to  be 
railed  in  the  bark-bed. 

In  the  fruit-garden  look  over  thofe  flocks  which  were 
budded  the  preceding  fummer.  If  the  heads  be  cut  off, 
fee  the  fap  from  the  w'ound  do  not  run  upon  the  bud  ; 
thofe  not  cut  off  before  muft  be  cut  now.  Go  over  the 
efpaliers  lately  repaired,  and  fee  that  every  thing  keep 
firm.  Sow  the  ftones  of  Plums  and  other  hardy,  fruit, 
for  raifing  flocks  for  the  future  fervice  of  budding  and 
grafting.  .  v 

The  planting  of  fruit-trees  is  a  work  of  this  feafon, 
and  no  care  is  too  much  in  the  operation. 

About  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  feafon  be  mild, 
you  may  graft  pears.  See  that  the  fruit-trees  newly 
planted  have  a  right  pruning. 

In  the  kitchen-garden,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  fow  a  frefh  piece  of  ground  with  Beans,  and 
another  with  Peas.  Sow  a  little  frefh  Cucumber- feed, 
and  repeat  the  fame  once  in  ten  days.  Dig  a  good  piece 
of  ground  for  Carrots  and  Parfneps.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  fow  a  bed  of  Onions,  and  another  of 
Leeks.  Lay  a  fmall  piece  level  and  fine  for  Cabbage 
Lettuce-feed.  Make  a  fmall  hot-bed  for  Cauliflower  - 
feed,  and  fow  Cos  and  Silefia  Lettuce-feed.  About  the 
end  of  this  month,  begin  fowing  Cabbages  and  Savoys 
for  winter.  Look  to  the  beds  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Let¬ 
tuces  ;  the  plants  will  now  be  ready  to  remove.  Dig 
three  pieces  of  ground,  and  laying  them  perfectly  level, 
on  the  one  fow  Raddifh-feed,  on  the  other  Spinach,  and 
on  the  third  Lettuce.  Dig  a  piece  of  ground  under  a 
warm  wall,  and  fow  young  fallading.  Beets  fhould 
now  be  fown  for  a  large  crop.  Plant  Rocombole,  and 
all  the  onion  kinds  ;  with  good  care  there  is  no  feafon 
wherein  things  grow  more  freely  :  but  without  this  care 
no  feafon  is  fo  dangerous. 

FELLWORT.  See  the  article  Gentian. 

FENCES.  In  the  warmer  climates,  where  they  have 
not  occafion  for  walls  to  ripen  fruit,  the  gardens  lie 
open,  and  are  bounded  bv  a  water  fence  and  an  agreeable 
profpedl;  orelfe  they  terminate  in  groves,  adorned  with 
fountains,  walks,  &c.  which  are  more  pleafing  than  a 
dead  wall ;  but  in  this  and  other  colder  countries,  we  are 
obliged  to  have  walls  to  ripen  and  fhelter  our  fruit :  for 
the  manner  of  building  which,  fee  the  article  Wall. 

Where  there  are  no  walls,  the  common  method,  in 
this  country,  of  fencing  a  good  piece  of  ground,  is  by 
quick-hedges ;  for  the  method  of  which,  fee  Hedges. 

FENNKL,  Fcentculum.  This  is  a  biennial  plant, 
and  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular  defeription  here. 

Culture 
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Culture  of  //;*  Fennel. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
procured  from  Italy,  for  thofe  ripened  in  England  are 
very  apt  to  degenerate.  In  February  fome  of  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  for  the  firft crop,  on  a  light  dry  foil,  and 
in  a  warm  fituation.  T  he  manner  of  lowing  thefe  feeds 
is  lirft  to  rake  the  bed  very  fmooth,  then  draw  a  fmall 
drill  along  it,  and  in  this  fcatter  them  pretty  thin ;  for 
the  plants  are  not  to  (land  nearer  than  fix  inches  to  one 
another  ;  cover  this  with  half  an  inch  of  earth  :  and  at 
the  diftance  of  fixteen  inches,  make  another  drill,  and  fo 
on  throughout  the  bfed. 

In  about  a  month  the  plants  will  come  up,  they  mull 
then  be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  cut  up  to  four  inches 
diftance  ;  a  month  after  this  they  muff  be  thinned  to  fix 
or  feven  inches  diftance  ;  the  ftalks  will  now  begin  to 
fwell  to  a  large  bulk  juft  above  the  ground  :  this  part 
muft  be  earthed  up  in  the  manner  of  Celery,  about  a 
fortnight  before  it  is  ufed,  which  will  make  it  eat  very 
tender  and  crifp. 

A  fecond  crop  fhould  be  fown  three  weeks  after  the 
firft,  and  in  the  fame  manner  till  July,  every  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  a  new  crop  fhould  be  fown,  to  keep 
a  conftant  fupply  for  the  table. 

The  crops  fown  in  the  hotter  weather  fhould  be 
watered  and  fhaded  from  the  great  heats. 

FENNEL-GIANT,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  are  eight  lpecies.  1.  Pliny’s  Female  Fennel- 
giant.  2.  Galbanum,  bearing  the  Fennel-giant  of  Lobel. 

3.  Broad-leaved  Shining  Fennel-giant  from  Tangier. 

4.  Fennel -giant,  with  a  broader  leaf.  5.  Eaftern  Fen¬ 
nel-giant.  6.  Eaftern  Fennel-giant,  with  a  fpignel 
leaf,  and  yellow  flower,  called  Laferwort.  7.  Fennel- 
giant,  commonly  called  Libanotis.  8.  Fennel-giant, 
with  a  narrow  leaf. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  very  common  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens,  and  if  planted  in  a  good  foil,  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

The  fecond  fort  does  not  grow  quite  fo  large  as 
the  firft,  but  the  ftalks  of  this  will  rife  feven  or  eight 
feet  high. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Barbary, 
and  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  rifes 
to  much  the  fame  height  as  the  fecond  fpecies. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  are  natives  of  the  Levant, 
and  of  much  humbler  growth  than  either  of  the  former. 

The  feventh  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Iftria  and 
Carniola,  and  rifes  about  three  feet  high. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  grows  to 
the  height  of  eight,  and  fornetimes  nine  feet. 

Culture  of  the  Fennel  Giant. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
Ihould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  ground  till  the  fpring,  they  frequently  fail,  and 
thofe  which  fucceed  remain  a  year  in  the  ground,  fo  that 
much  time  is  loft.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  drills, 
by  which  method  the  ground  may  be  eafier  kept  clean  ; 
the  drills  muft  not  be  nearer  than  a  foot,  and  the  feeds 
may  be  fcattered  two  or  three  inches  afunder  in  the 
drills. 

When  the  plants  come  up  if  they  fhould  be  too  clofe 
together,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to  allow  them  room 
to  grow,  for  they  will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to  remove 
till  they  have  had  two  years  growth  ;  then  in  the  autumn 
when  their  leaves  are  decayed,  the  roots  fhould  be  taken 
up  with  great  care,  fo  as  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  tap  or 
downright  root,  and  planted  in  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  for  after  this  tranfplanting  they 
fhould  not  be  removed. 

As  thefe  plants  fpread  very  wide,  fo  they  fhould  have 
each  four  or  five  feet  room,  nor  fhould  they  ftand  near 
to  other  plants,  for  their  roots  will  rob  whatever  grows 
near  them  of  its  nourifhment.  They  delight  in  a  foft, 
loamy  foil  not  too  wet,  and  are  very  rarely  injured  by 
the  hardeft  froft. 

Scorching  FENNEL,  or  Deadly  CARROT,  Tbapfta , 
a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentan- 
dria  digynia,  and  of  which  there  are  fix  fpecies.  1. 
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Scorching  Fennel,  with  indented  lobes  which  are  joined 
at  their  bafe.  2.  Scorching  Fennel  with  winged  leaves, 
having  very  broad  wing-pointed  lobes,  which  are  hairy 
on  their  under  fide,  and  running  footftalks.  3.  Scorch¬ 
ing  Fennel  with  many-pointed  lobes,  which  are  narrow¬ 
ed  at  their  bafe.  4,  Scorching  Fennel  with  many-poin¬ 
ted  briftly  lobes.  5.  Scorching  Fennel  with  oval  trifo¬ 
liate  leaves.  6.  Scorching  Fennel  with  many-pointed 
acute  lobes,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide  and 
have  hairy  footftalks. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  fouth  of  France.  It  rifes  with  a  fpungy  ftaTk  about 
two  feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  two  or  three  fmall 
branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of  yel¬ 
low  flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  particularly 
all  over  old  Caftile.  The  ftalks  rife  three  or  four  feet 
high ;  they  are  large,  jointed,  and  full#of  pith,  and  the 
flowers  come  out  from  the  top  of  them  in  large  yellow 
umbels. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
The  ftalks  are  about  two  feet  high,  and  are  terminated 
by  umbels  of  fmall  yellow  flowers. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Apulia.  The  ftalk 
rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high ;  it  is  naked  and 
branches  into  two  or  three  ftalks,  each  being  terminated 
by  a  fmall  umbel  of  large  yellow  flowers. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North-America. 
The  ftalk  is  fingle  and  does  not  branch,  it  rifes  near  two 
feet  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  umbel  of  purple 
flowers. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria.  The  ftalk 
rifes  about  two  feet  high,  and  is  terminated  by  an  umbel 
of  yellow  flowers. 

Culture  of  the  Scorching  Fennel. 

Thefe  plants  are  only  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  drills,  in  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  Let  the  drills 
be  at  leaft  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up  in  the  fpring,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleaned  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  grow  too 
clofe,  fo  as  to  be  left  two  or  three  inches  afunder.  In 
the  autumn  following,  they  may  be  thinned  fo  as  to 
ftand  at  the  diftance  of  eighteen  inches  apart ;  the  plants 
which  are  taken  up  may  be  tranfplanted  to  another  bed 
if  they  are  wanted. 

They  will  afterwards  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  every  fpring  juft  before  the 
plants  put  out  new  leaves,  to  dig  the  ground  between 
them,  taking  care  not  to  injure  their  roots.  They  fhould 
have  a  foft  loamy  foil. 

FENNEL-FLOWER,  See  Devil-in-a-Bush; 

FICOIDES,  See  the  article  Fig  Marigold; 

FIDDLE  WOOD,  Citharexylon,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  which  there  are  two  fpecies.  1.  The  common  Fiddle 
Wood  of  America.  2.  Fiddle  Wood  with  oblong, 
oval,  entire  leaves  growing  oppofite,  angular  branches’ 
and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes. 

The  firft  fort  grows  common  in  moll  of  the  iflands  of 
the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  height,  and 
becomes  a  very  large  timber  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is 
greatly  efteemed  for  buildings,  being  very  durable. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fame  iflands  with 
the  firft.  This  tree  rifes  with  a  ftrong  upright  trunk  to 
the  height  of  fixty  feet,  or  more,  fending  out  many  an¬ 
gular  branches.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  alfo  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  Americans,  being  very  durable. 

Culture  of  the  Fiddle  Wood. 

The  feeds  of  both  thefe  forts  fhould  be  fown  in  final! 
pots  early  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
exotic  feeds  which  are  brought  from  hot  countries.  If 
the  feeds  are  frefh  the  .plants  will  appear  in  five  or  fix 
weeks,  and  in  about  one  month  more  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant ;  when  each  fhould  be  planted,  in  a  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
till  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they  fhould 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather.  In  autumn 
the  plants  fhould  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  where 

it 
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it  -Will  be  proper  to  keep  them  the  firft  winter,  till  they 
have  obtained  ftrength,  but  afterward  they  may  be  kept 
in  a  dry  ftove  in  winter,  and  in  the  middle  ot  fummer 
they  may  be  expofed  in  the  open  air  for  two  months,  in 
a  warm  fituation,  with  which  management  the  plants 
will  make  better  progrefs  than  when  they  are  more  ten¬ 
derly  treated. 

If  the  cuttings  of  this  plant  are  fet  in  fmall  pots  dur¬ 
ing  the  fummer  months,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  they  will  take  root,  and  may  afterward  be 
treated  in  the  farrie  manner  as  the  feedling  plants. 

FIELD  BASIL,  Clinopodium ;  a  genus  of  plants  ran¬ 
ged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  didynamia  gymnofpermia  and 
of  w  hich  there  are  three  (pecies.  i.  b  ield  Bafil  with 
loundifh  prickly  heads,  and  briftly  bracta;a  or  the  com¬ 
mon  Field  Bafil.  2.  Field  Bafil  with  leaves  woolly  on 
their  under  fide,  broad  plain  who)  Is,  and  fpear-Ihaped 
bractrea.  3.  Field  Bafil  with  rough  leaves,  plain  heads 
growing  on  the  lides  of  the  ftalks,  which  have  foot-ftalks 
and  are  radiated. 

Thefe  plants  have  perennial  roots.  The  firft  fpecies 
grows  naturally  in  rocky  places  in  the  north  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America.  The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  the 
north  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  third  fpecies  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Carolina,  Jamaica,  and  the  fouth  of  France. 

Culture  of  the  Field  Basil. 

They  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  or  fowing 
the  feeds  in  autumn,  and  require  no  other  culture  than 
being  kept  clean  from  weeds;  the  firft  and  fecond  forts 
will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  but  the  third  fpecies 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  in  winter  Iheltered  under 
a  frame,  where  the  plants  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
free  air  in  mild  weather,  and  be  protected  from  froft. 

FIG  TREE,  Ficus,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  the  polygamia  trioecia ,  and  of  which  there 
are  the  leven  following  fpecies.  I.  Fig  Tree  with  hand- 
Ihaped  leaves,  or  the  common  Fig  Tree.  2.  Fig  Tree 
with  roundifh,  heart-fhaped  entire  leaves,  commonly 
called  Sycamore.  3.  Fig  Tree  with  entire  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  ending  in  acute  points.  4.  Fig  Tree  with  oval, 
obtufe,  intire  leaves,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk 
putting  out  roots.  5.  Fig  Tree  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
upon  footftalks  ;  the  footftalks  of  the  fruit  growing  in 
clufters,  and  branches  fending  out  roots.  6.  Fig  'Free 
with  oval,  intire  acute  leaves  ;  a  tree  like  ftalk  and 
branching  fruit.  7.  Fig  Tree  with  oval,  acute  intire 
leaves,  and  a  creeping  ftalk. 

Of  the  firft  fpecies,  which  is  the  only  one  worth  cul¬ 
tivating,  and  is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  there  are  great  varieties,  which  have  been 
obtained  from  feeds,  and  may  be  encreafed  annually. 

Of  thefe  varieties,  the  following  are  obferved  to  be 
moft  worthy  of  cultivation. 

1.  The  brown,  or  chefnut-coloured  Ifchia  Fig.  It 
ripens  in  July,  or  Auguft,  and,  if  planted  againft  a  wall, 
two  plentiful  crops  of  fruit  may  be  annually  ripened. 

2.  The  Black  Genoa  Fig,  being  along  fruit,  the  in- 
fide  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  flefh  very  high  flavoured, 
and  ripening  early  in  Auguft. 

3.  'The  fmall,  white,  early,  Fig. 

4.  The  large,  white,  Genoa  Fig. 

5.  The  Black  Ifchia  Fig,  ripening  in  Auguft. 

6.  The  Malta  Fig,  being  a  fmall,  brown,  fruit, 
which,  if  permitted  to  hang  upon  the  trees,  till  the 
fruit  is  flirivelled,  becomes  a  fine  fweetmeat. 

7.  The  Murrey,  or  brown  Naples  Fig,  ripening  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft. 

8.  The  green  Ifchia  Fig,  ripening  about  the  end  of 
Auguft. 

9.  The  Madona  Fig,  commonly  Called  here  the 
Brunfwick,  or  Hanover  Fig,  ripening  the  end  of  Au¬ 
guft,  or  beginning  of  September. 

10.  The  common  Blue,  or  Purple  Fig. 

it.  The  brown  Fig  of  Naples,  ripening  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

12.  The  Yellow  Ifchia  Fig. 

13.  I  he  fmall  brown  Ifchia  Fig,  which,  together 
with  the  twelfth  fort,  ripens  in  September. 

14.  1  he  Gentile  Fig,  ripening  very  late. 
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Culture  of  the  Fig  T REE. 

The  common  method  has  been  to  propagate  thefe  frees 
by  fuckers  from  the  roots  of  the  old  ones,  but  they  arc 
much  more  fuccefsfully  raifed  from  cuttings.  The 
branches  may  be  laid  down  in  February,  and  by  the 
fame  month  in  the  following  year,  they  will  be  fit  to 
remove.  This  is  alfo  the  proper  feafon  to  tranfplant 
them  ;  and  the  beft  foil  is  fuch  as  has  a  gravelly,  chalky, 
or  llony  bottom,  with  a  light  furface  ;  the  tree  indeed  will 
feem  to  flourilh  more  in  a  better  foil,  but  in  this  poor  one 
it  will  produce  the  fineft  and  moft  plentiful  fruit. 

Fig  Trees  fliould  always  be  planted  in  a  free  open 
fituation,  not  fliaded  by  trees  or  buildings,  and  they 
never  ripen  their  fruit  well  unlefs  againft  a  good 
fouth-eaft,  or  fouth-weft  wall.  They  Ihould  be  planted 
at  twenty  feet  diftance,  and  the  proper  height  for  the 
wall  they  ftand  againft,  is  about  fourteen  feet ;  the  mid¬ 
dle  (paces  between  the  trees  may  be  planted  with  vines, 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  part  of  the  wall  till  the  figs  are 
grown,  after  which  the  vines  fliould  be  taken  away. 

In  the  fummer,  as  the  branches  flioot,  they  mud  be 
trained  horizontally  againft  the  walls,  and  no  fore  right 
flioots  fliould  be  differed  to  come,  but  the  buds  of  fuch 
fliould  be  rubbed  off  as  faflas  they  appear.  At  Michael¬ 
mas  they  fliould  be  always  pruned  and  nailed  up.  The 
great  care  to  be  had  in  pruning  the  old  trees,  is  always 
to  have  a  fupply  of  young  branches,  for  it  is  tliofe  only 
which  produce  fruit.  None  of  the  flioots  of  the  former 
autumn  pruning  muft  be  Ihortened,  for  it  is  on  the  two 
year  old  wood,  that  the  fruit  is  produced;  the  young 
branches  muft  be  always  brought  very  clofc  to  the  wall, 
and  this  will  fereen  them  from  injuries  by  froft,  and 
much  forward  the  early  ripening  of  their  tr u it.  The 
old  branches  fhould  never  be  laid  in  too  thick;  the  dif¬ 
tance  ought  to  be  at  lealt  a  foot  between  branch  and 
branch,  and  as  the  young  ones  grow  ftrong,  the  old 
ones  fhould  always  be  cut  away.  In  April  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  feveral  of  the  leading  (hoots  fliould  be 
Hopped,  which  makes  them  throw  out  fide-branches. 
In  very  hard  weather  the  trees  Ihould  be  covered  with 
ftraw,  peafe- haulm,  or  the  like;  which  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
moved  till  the  weather  is  milder,  and  then  not  all  at 
once,  but  only  by  a  little  at  a  time.  The  higher  the 
wood  runs  up  the  wall,  ufually  fo  much  the  better  tailed 
is  the  fruit;  and  no  trees  fucceed  better  in  fruiting, 
than  thofe  which  are  nailed  up  againft  chimneys,  where 
befide  the  height  they  have  fome  advantage  from  the 
heat. 

The  Fig-tree  does  not  love  culture  as  moft  other  fruit- 
trees  do,  it  covets  noneat  all,  or  very  little;  for  it  is  a 
certain  rule,  that  the  more  we  dig  about  it,  the  lefs  fruit 
we  have  from  it,  and  it  runs  all  into  wood;  it  delights 
moft  in  ftony  ground.  The  wood  of  the  Fig-tree  is  clofe 
fet  with  buds,  which  yearly  produce  fruit;  the  fap  of 
this  tree  is  too  vigorous  to  want  any  help,  or  any  en¬ 
richment,  but  rather  is  kept  to  bearing  by  laying  fand 
at  the  root,  which  helps  to  bring  the  fruit  forward  ;  the 
allies  of  lye,  or  buck-afties,  are  extremely  good  to  lay 
at  the  roots  of  fig-trees,  and  have  an  excellent  effeeft; 
they  kill  weeds,  warm  the  earth,  and  fet  the  tree  to  bear¬ 
ing  plentifully. 

As  the  other  fpecies  of  the  Fig-tree  do  not  produce 
fruit  that  is  eatable,  even  in  their  refpective  native  coun¬ 
tries,  they  are  preferved  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  curi¬ 
ous,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

Indian  FIG,  or  Ptickly  PEAR,  Opuntia ,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  which  there  are  nine  (pecies.  1.  Indian  Fig 
with  oval  compreffed  joints,  and  briftly  fpines,  or  the 
common  Indian  Fig.  2.  Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval 
joints,  and  briftly  fpines.  3.  Indian  Pig  with  oblong 
oval  joints,  and  awl-fhaped  fpines.  4.  Indian  Fig  with 
oblong  oval  joints,  and  very  long  black  fpines.  5. 
Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  thick  joints,  and  unequal 
fpines.  6.  Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  joints,  almoft 
without  fpines,  commonlv  called  the  Cochineal  P'ig.  7. 
Indian  Fig  with  compreffed,  cylindrical,  bellied  joints, 
and  briftly  fpines,  called  Pinpillow.  8.  Stalky  Indian 
Fig  with  large,  narrow,  compreffed  leaves,  armed  with 
long,  narrow,  white  fpines,  growing  in  clufters,  called 
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Robin  foil  Crufoe’s  Coat.  9.  Indian  Fig  with  com- 
preffed  fword-Ihapcd  joints,  vvhofe  indentures  turn  back¬ 
ward. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  natives  of  America,  and,  except 
the  firft  fort,  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  of 
our  climate,  nor  can  any  of  them  be  preferved  through 
the  winter  here,  unlefs  they  have  artificial  heat;  for 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  green-houfe,  they  turn  to  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  their  branches  Ihrink,  and  fre¬ 
quently  rot  on  the  firft  approach  of  warm  weather  in 
the  fpring. 

Culture  of  the  Indian  Fig. 

Thefe  plants  may  all  be  propagated  by  cutting  oft 
their  branches  at  the  joints,  during  any  of  the  furnmer 
months,  which  Ihould  be  laid  in  a  warm  dry  place  for 
a  fortnight,  that  the  wounded  part  may  be  healed  over, 
otherwife  they  will  rot.  The  foil  in  which  thefe  cut¬ 
tings  Ihould  be  planted  mull  be  compofcd  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  one  third  of  light  frefh  earth  from  a 
paftnre,  a  third  part  fea-fand,  and  the  other  part  Ihould 
be  one  half  rotten  tan,  and  the  other  half  limerubbifh; 
thefe  fhould  be  well  mixed,  and  laid  in  a  heap  three  or 
four  months  before  it  is  ufed,  obferving  to  turn  it  over 
at  leaft  once  a  month,  that  the  fdveral  parts  may  be  well 
united;  then  it  Ihould  be  palled  through  a  rough  fereen, 
in  order  to  feparate  the  largeft  Hones  and  clods,  but  by 
no  means  lift  it  too  fine. 

Fill  fome  pots  with  this  compoft,  firft  laying  fome 
fmall  ftoivcs  at  the  bottom  to  keep  an  open  paflage  for 
the  water  co  drain  off",  then  plant  one  of  the  cuttings 
into  each  pot,  and,  except  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  plunge 
them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  greatly  faci¬ 
litate  their  taking  root;  they  Ihould  alfo  be  now  and 
then  refrelhed  with  a  little  water,  but  great  care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  give  them  too  much,  or  too  often,  efpe- 
cially  before  they  are  rooted. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  Ihoot,  they  muft  have  a 
large  Ihare  of  air,  otherwife  their  Ihoots  will  draw  up 
i'o  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves;  and 
after  they  have  taken  ftrong  root,  they  Ihould  be  inured 
by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  and  then  removed  into  the 
Hove,  where  they  Ihould  remain.  They  muft  be  placed 
near  the  glaffes,  which  Ihould  always  be  opened  in  warm 
v/eather,  fo  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  free 
air,  and  yet  be  protected  from  wet  and  cold. 

During  the  furnmer  feafon  thefe  plants  will  require 
to  be  often  refrelhed  with  water,  but  it  muft  not  be 
given  them  in  large  quantities,  left  it  rot  them ;  and 
in  winter  this  fhould  he  proportioned  to  the  warmth  of 
the  ftove,  for  if  the  air  be  kept  very  warm,  they  will 
require  to  be  often  refrelhed,  otherwife  their  branches 
will  Ihrink;  but  if  the  ftove  be  kept  in  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth,  they  Ihould  have  but  little,  for  moif- 
tuie  at  that  feafon  will  rot  them  very  foon. 

Thefe  plants  thrive  belt  in  a  temperate  heat,  for  if 
they  are  kept  too  warm  in  winter, ‘it  caufes  their  Ihoots 
to  be  very  tender,  weak,  and  unfightly.  Thofe  forts 
which  are  inclinable  to  grow  upright,  Ihould  have  their 
branches  fupported  with  Hakes,  otherwife  their  weight 
is  fo  great  as  to  break  them  down. 

The  firft  fpecies  may  be  treated  in  the  above  manner, 
only  it  does  not  require  the  heat  of  a  ftove,  and  will 
thrive  extremely  well  through  winter  in  a  green-houfe. 

FILAMENTS.  See  Stamina. 

FILBERT,  a  fpecies  of  the  Hazel  or  Nut-tree.  See 
Hazel. 

FILM,  a  woody  fkin,  feparating  the  feed  in  the  pod 
of  plants. 

FIMBRICATED,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  leaves  of 
plants  as  are  jagged  on  the  edges,  and  have,  as  it  were, 
a  fringe  around  them;  they  are  fometimes  called  furbe- 
lowed  leaves. 

F1NGRIGO,  Pifonia ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
there  is  but  one  fpecies  in  England;  though  the  male 
and  female  plants  differ  fo  much  as  to  be  fometimes  taken 
for  diftinbt  fpecies,  by  thofe  who  have  not  feen  them 
railed  from  the  fame  feed.  The  male  plants  haveftalks 
as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm,  which  rife  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high;  the  bark  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  finooth; 
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thefe  fend  out  many  branches  oppofite,  which  are  much 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  female,  and  are  decorated 
with  oval  ft  iff'  leaves,  Handing  oppofite  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks. 

The  ftalks  of  the  female  plants  are  not  fo  ftrong  as 
thofe  of  the  male,  fo  require  fupport.  Thefe  rife  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  {lender  weak 
branches  oppofite,  armed  with  fhort  ftrong  hooked 
fpines,  and  decorated  with  fmall  oval  leaves.  Handing 
oppofite  on  the  larger  branches,  but  on  the  fmaller  they 
are  alternate,  and  have  ftiort  footftalks. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  common  in  the  Savannas,  and 
other  low  places  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  as  alfo  in 
feveral  other  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

Culture  of  the  Fingrigo. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  Town  in 
pots  filled  w'ith  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark;  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and 
plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  where  they  may  remain 
till  Michaelmas,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  and  treated  in  the 
manner  of  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countiy. 

FIR-TREE,  Abies ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there 
are  five  fpecies.  1.  The  Silver,  or  Yew-leaved  Fir.  2. 
The  Spruce  or  Norway  Fir,  fometimes  called  the  Pitch- 
tree.  3.  The  fmall  coned  American  Spruce  Fir.  4. 
The  White  Spruce  Fir  of  North-America,  called  New¬ 
foundland  Spruce.  5.  The  American  Hemlock  Fir. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  but  the  fineft  trees  of  this  fort  grow  upon  mount 
Olympus,  which  produce  fruit  of  an  extraordinary  fize. 
The  Strafburgh  turpentine  is  drawn  from  this  tree. 
The  wood  is  white  and  foft,  and  therefore  not  greatly 
efteemed. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  low  lands  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  as  alfo  in  many  other 
parts  of  Europe.  This  is  fometimes  titled  Red  Fir. 
The  young  branches  of  this  Fir  are  ufed  to  make  Spruce 
Beer  in  Germany,  and  from  thence  had  the  title  of 
Spruce  Fir. 

_  The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  North 
America,  and  from  thence  have  been  brought  to  En¬ 
gland. 

The  fourth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  America, 
where  the  inhabitants  make  three  forts  of  it,  by  the 
titles  of  Black,  White,  and  Red  Spruce.  In  England 
they  are  moftly  known  by  the  title  of  Newfoundland 
Fir,  becaufe  many  of  their  cones  have  been  brought 
from  thence;  but  the  trees  are  found  growing  in  moft 
parts  of  North  America. 

The  fifth  fort  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  fame  country  ;  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  America  it  is  faid  to  grow  to  be 
a  very  large  tree  ;  but  in  England  the  branches  fpread 
wide  every  way,  fo  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  the 
trees  ever  arriving  to  any  confiderable  height. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  thefe  trees,  which  have 
been  raifed  from  feeds  which  came  from  North  America, 
particularly  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir,  which  is  fo  near 
refembling  the  firft  fpecies,  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguilhed 
from  it. 

Culture  of  the  Fir-tree. 

AH  the  forts  of  Fir  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  the  time 
for  fowing  them  is  about  the  middle  of  March,  when 
the  feafon  is  mild,  otherwife  it  had  better  be  deferred  till 
the  end  of  that  month,  or  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
feeds  which  are  preferved  in  their  cones,  are  much  better 
and  willieep  good  longer  than  thofe  which  are  taken  out; 
but  the  cones  of  the  Silver  and  Bahn  of  Gilead  Firs 
generally  fall  to  pieces  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe;  fo  that  if  they  are  not  carefully  watched 
at  that  time,  and  gathered,  the  feeds  will  be  loft.  The 
beft  method  of  opening  the  cones,  is  to  fpread  them  on 
a  cloth  a  few  hours  before  the  fire,  when  they  will  open 
and  emit  their  feeds. 

Thefe  feeds  may  be  fown  in  boxes,  or  pots  filled  with 
light  frelh  earth,  covering  them  over  about  half  an  inch 
thick  with  the  fame  earth  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  placed  to  an 
eaft  afpeef,  where  they  may  have  the  fun  till  eleven  in 
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the  morning  ;  or  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  a  bed  of  earth, 
it  fnould  be  (haded  with  mats  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
for  when  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  the 
furfate  of  the  ground  will  dry  fo  fait,  efpecially  in  hot 
leafons,  as  to  hinder  the  feeds  from  vegetating  ;  and 
when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  if  they  are  not  icreened 
from  the  lun,  many  of  them  will  be  foon  deftroyed. 
The  feeds  muft  be  carefully  guarded  againft  mice  and 
birds,  who  are  very  fond- of  them,  but  particularly  when 
the  plants  begin  to  appear  ;  for  as  they  thruft  up  the 
cover  of  the  feeds  or.  their  top,  fo  the  birds  in  pecking 
off  thefe  covers,  will  deflroy  the  young  plants  ;  therefore 
the  fined  method  is  to  cover  them  with  nets  until  the 
plants  have  thrown  off  their  hufks,  and  expanded  their 
feed-leaves,  foon  after  which  they  will  be  out  of  danger. 

The  plants  may  remain  in  the  places  where  the  ieeds 
were  fown  till  the  following  fpring,  provided  they  are 
not  (tinted  by  the  ftiffhefs  of  the  ground,  or  any  other 
caufe  ;  if  fo,  they  tiad  better  be,  carefully  tranlplanted 
into  new  beds  about  the  beginning  of  July;  but  this 
muff  be  done  with  great  care,  obferving  to  raife  the 
plants  with  a  trowel,  fo  as  to  preferve  their  roots  as 
entire  as  poflible,  and  to  plant  them  again  immediately, 
etherwife  their  tender  fibres  will  foon  become  dry  when 
expofed  to  the  air  at  this  feafon,  and  the  plants  thereby 
deftroyed. 

The  difiance  for  fetting  thefe  young  plants  fhould  he 
four  inches  row  from  row,  and  about  three  inches 
afunder  in  the  row's  ;  for  as  thefe  bSds  muft  be  arched 
over  with  hoops,  that  the  plants  may  be  (haded  with 
mats  in  the  middle  of  the  day:  fo  the  clofer  they  are 
planted,  the  lefs  expence  there  will  be  in  the  covering  ; 
and  as  the  plants  are  to  remain  in  this  bed  no  longer 
than  the  following  year,  there  will  be  room  enough  for 
their  growth  during  that  time  ;  thefe  young  plants  muff 
be  carefully  weeded,  for  if  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow 
among  them  of  any  fize,  there  will  be  great  danger  of 
drawing  the  plants  out  of  the  ground  with  the  roots  of 
the  w'eeds.  If  the  feafon  proves  very  dry,  it  will  be  of 
fervice  to  the  plants  to  fprinkle  them  over  with  water 
once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  hot  time  of  the  year  : 
but  this  (hould  be  done  with  caution,  for  too  much  wet 
will  rot  the  (hanks  of  thefe  young  plants,  and  deftroy 
them. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  rarely  hurt  by  froft,  efpecially 
thofe  in  the  full  ground  ;  but  fuch  as  are  in  pots  or  tubs, 
are  in  more  danger,  if  they  ftand  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground  :  for  the  froft  will  penetrate  through  the  fides, 
and  thereby  injure  their  roots  ;  therefore  thefe  fhould 
either  be  funk  into  the  ground  before  winter,  or  fome 
old  tanners-bark,  draw  or  mulch,  laid  round  the  pots 
or  tubs,  to  keep  out  the  froft. 

After  the  young  plants  have  remained  in  the  feed-bed 
one  year,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  beds  the  Apiil 
following’:  but  as  thefe  which  were  not  tranfplanted  in 
fummer  from  the  places  where  they  were  fown,  may 
(land  two  years  in  the  beds  when  tranfplanted,  fo  they 
(hould  be  allow  ed  more  room  than  thofe  which  were  re¬ 
moved  the  preceding  fummer  ;  therefore  the  row's  may 
be  from  five  to  fix  inches  diftant,  and  the  plants  in  the 
rows  four  inches  afunder,  obferving  to  treat  them  in 
the  manner  before  diredted.  When  they  have  growm 
two  years  in  thefe  beds,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  nurfery,  placing  them  in  rows  three  feet  diftant,  and 
a  foot  afunder  in  the  rows. 

The  heft  feafon  for  removing  them  is  in  April,  juft 
before  they  begin  to  (boot  :  though  they  may,  and  often 
are  tranfplanted  in  autumn  with  fuccefs,  but  (pring  is 
preferable,  efpecially  if  there  happens  to  be  rain  foon 
after,  otherwife  they  will  require  watering  once  a  week 
for  about  a  month. 

Thefmaller  thefe  trees  are  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  remain,  the  greater  will  be  their  progrefs,  and  they 
will  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  than  thofe  that  are  re¬ 
moved  when  older;  they  are  frequently  planted  out  at 
the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  at  which  fize  they  will 
tranfplant  better  than  mo(t  other  evergreen  trees  ;  but  if 
they  are  not  fuppdrtcd,  they  will  he  in  danger  ot  being 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  And  if  trees  of  fuch  fixes  are 
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to  be  carried  to  a  diftant  place,  it  will  be  expenfive  ;  for 
unlefs  they  have  large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  theie 
will  be  great  hazard  of  their  growing;  and  thefe  will 
require  more  water  than  young  plants:  fo  that  upon  the 
whole,  planting  of  young  trees  is  much  preferable  and 
lefs  expenfive ;  therefore,  where  there  are  large  planta¬ 
tions  to  be  made,  planting  the  trees  very  young  is  the 
moff  eligible  ;  for  the  expence  of  cleaning  thefe  young 
plantations,  will  not  be  equal  to  that  of  (taking  and 
fecuring  tall  trees;  and  the  difference  of  the  fir  ft  price, 
together  with  the  carriage  of  the  latter,  will  be  very 
confidcrablc  ;  and  the  former  will  in  a  few  years  out¬ 
grow  the  latter. 

In  the  choice  of  the  plants,  if  they  are  to  be  purchafed 
from  a  nurfery,  they  fhould  not  be  taken  from  good  land 
to  plant  in  a  poor  foil.  The  belt  method,  w'here  large 
plantations  are  to  be  made,  is,  if  poftible,  to  make  nur- 
fieries  on  the  fame  ground,  where  the  trees  fhould  be 
raifed  from  feeds  ;  for  as  the  diftance  will  be  (mail  to 
remove  them,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  fuc- 
ceeding. 

The  timber  of  thefe  trees  is  held  in  very  little  efteem  : 
therefore  they  are  only  valuable  for  their  beauty,  f’o  that 
when  they  are  planted  for  ornament,  they  fhould  be 
placed  fo  far  afunder,  as  to  admit  the  free  air  between 
them,  otherwife  the  lower  branches  will  decay,  and 
render  the  trees  unfightly.  The  great  beauty  of  thefe 
trees  confift  in  their  pyramidal  form,  and  being  furnifhed 
with  lateral  branches  from  about  feven  feet  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground  to  their  top  ;  and  thefe  branches 
(hould  be  well  decorated  W'ith  leaves  :  to  obtain  which, 
the  trees  (hould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet ;  for  when  they  are  clofer,  the  under  branches 
foon  drop  their  leaves  and  decay  ;  and  if  thefe  branches 
are  taken  oft’,  the  trees  never  put  out  new  ones  to  fupply 
their  place. 

In  pruning  ofF  the  under  branches  to  the  defignej 
height,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  cut  ofF  too  many 
branches  at  the  fame  time;  one  tier  of  branches  is  full 
enough  to  be  difplaced  in  a  year  ;  and  if  this  is  performed 
every  other  year,  it  will  be  fufficient ;  and  by  this  gra¬ 
dual  method  of  pruning,  the  trees  will  not  be  much  re¬ 
tarded  in  their  growth  ;  the  beft  time  for  this  operation 
is  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

The  Silver  Fir  requires  a  deep  ftrong  foil  :  for  if 
it  is  planted  in  a  light  ground,  it  will  make  but  little 
progrefs  ;  and  when  it  is  planted  in  a  (hallow  ground,  as 
foon  as  the  roots  meet  with  obftrudtion,  the  trees  gene¬ 
rally  decay. 

The  common  Spruce  Fir  will  thrive  bed  on  the  fame 
land  :  but  this  will  alfo  do  well  on  light  ground,  where 
the  other  will  make  little  progrefs;  for  this  reafon,  and 
being  of  longer  duration,  it  is  more  generally  planted  in 
England  than  the  former. 

The  third  fort  will  fucceed  beft  on  a  moift  foil  ;  for 
in  light  dry  ground  it  makes  but  little  progrefs  :  nor  does 
it  make  a  good  appearance  where  the  foil  is  not  proper 
(or  its  growth. 

The  American  Spruce  Fir  delights  in  light  moift 
ground,  where  the  trees  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  make 
a  beautiful  appearance;  and  if  they  are  allowed  room  for 
their  lower  branches  to  fpread  and  extend,  they  will  be 
garnifhed  with  them  alrnoft  to  the  ground,  forming 
themfelves  in  a  pyramidal  figure. 

The  Hemlock  Fir  thrives  beft  in  a  ftrong  loamy  foil  ; 
thofe  which  have  been  planted  in  light  dry  ground,  have 
made  but  little  progrefs,  efpecially  upward,  their 
branches  taking  a  lateral  pofition  :  fo  that  unlefs  the 
upper  (hoot  is  trained  to  a  (lake  to  diredt  its  upright 
growth,  the  leading  (hoot  will  turn  on  one  fide  and, 
become  flat. 

Sometimes  thefe  trees  are  propagated  from  cuttings, 
which  if  properly  planted  will  take  root;  but  the  plants 
fo  raifed  will  neyer  arrive  to  near  the  fize  of  thofe  railed 
from  feeds  ;  they  are  alfo  never  inclined  to  an  upright 
growth,  fending  out  many  lateral  branches,  and  be¬ 
coming  bufhy;  therefore  this  method  is  only  worthy 
imitation  when  it  is  to  propagate  a  curious  fort,  whole 
feeds  cannot  be  obtained;  nor  (hould  the  inarching  of 
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ohe  fort  upon  another  be  attempted  ;  for  the  trees  To 
propagated  will  be  of  flow  growth,  and  of  fhort  duration. 

Scotch  FIR,  a  fpecies  of  the  Pine-tree.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Pine-tree. 

Corn- FLAG.  See  Corn -Flag. 

Sweet-fnelling- FLAG,  Acorus.  See  Acorus. 

African  FLFABANE,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  is  but  one  known  fpecies. 

This  plant  grows  natural  ly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
it  has  a  ftrong  woody  (talk,  which  riles  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  many  ligneous 
branches  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes 
at  the  extremity  of  the  fhoots,  which  are  of  a  dull  purple 
colour,  fo  make  very  little  appearance  ;  the  ufual  time  of 
its  flowering  is  in  autumn,  and  continues  great  part  of 
the  winter;  thefe  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year, 
and  are  therefore  preferved  in  the  green-houfe,  by  the 
curious,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

Culture  of  the  African  Fleaeane. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  May,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  if 
they  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  promote 
their  putting  out  roots.  Thele  fhould  be  (haded  with 
mats,  or  covered  with  oiled  paper,  to  fkreen  them  from 
the  fun  till  they  are  rooted,  which  will  be  by  the  middle 
of  July;  they  fhould  then  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  pot,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  again 
taken  root ;  after  which  they  may  be  placed  with  other 
hardy  exotic  plants  in  a  fheltered  lituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  placing  them 
where  they  may  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  mild  weather. 
Tbefe  plants  require  frequent  waterings,  and  every  year 
they  mult  befnifted,  and,  as  they  increafe  in  fize,  lhould 
be  put  into  larger  pots. 

FLESH,  among  botanifls  expreffes  all  the  fubftance 
of  any  fruit,  between  the  outer  rind  and  the  (tone  ;  or 
as  much  of  the  root  of  any  plant  as  is  eatable. 

FLORET,  Flofculus ,  a  little  tube  expanded  at  the 
top  ufually  into  five  fegments,  and  fettling  upon  the 
embryo  of  a  fingle  feed.  See  the  article  flower. 

A  Semi-Floret ,  or  Half-Floret ,  is  tubulous  at  the  bafe, 
and  afterwards  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  tongue.  Thefe 
generally  form  the  rays  of  compound  flowers  and  are 
female. 

FLORIST,  a  perfon  {killed  or  converfant  in 
flowers. 

FLOSCULUS,  in  botany,  a  term  ufed  by  Mr. 
Tournefort,  and  others,  to  exprefs  fuch  flowers  of  plants, 
as  are  compofed  each  of  a  great  number  of  other  (mailer 
flowers  placed  clofe  to  one  another  and  enclofed  in  the 
fame  common  cup  :  each  of  thefe  fmaller  flowers  confift 
of  one  petal,  which  is  (lender  and  hollow,  wider  than 
the  bottom,  and  ufually  divided  into  many  fegments, 
which  fometimes  are  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  ftar.  Each 
of  thefe  flowers  (land  upon  an  embryo,  or  young  fruit, 
from  which  there  grows  a  capilament  which  reaches  be¬ 
yond  the  flower.  Thefe  embryos  are  lodged  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cup  which  is  called  by  authors  the  thalamus 
of  the  flower;  and  finally  become  feeds  winged  with 
down,  or  fometimes  without  that,  and  fometimes  are 
armed  with  prickles.  Of  this  fort  are  the  flowers  of 
Thiftles,  Knapfeed,  &c. 

FLOWER.  Though  no  part  of  plants  is  more 
known  than  their  flowers,  yet  the  definitions  given  by 
different  authors  of  the  word  are  extremely  various, 
and  are  very  necefiary  to  be  explained,  in  order  to  the 
underfunding  their  works.  Jungius  defines  it  to  be 
the  moft  tender  part  of  a  plant,  remarkable  for  its  colour 
or  form,  or  for  both,  and  cohering  with  the  fruit.  Yet 
this  author  himfelf,  acknowledges  his  definition  to  be 
too  confined,  as  he  very  well  knew  there  were  feveral 
plants,  whole  flowers  were  produced  remote  from  the 
fruit. 

Mr.  Ray  fays,  the  flower  coheres  for  the  moft  part 
with  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  but  fuch  phrafeology  is 
Ey  no  means  to  be  admitted  into  definitions.  Tourne¬ 
fort  defines  it  to  be  a  part  of  a  plant  very  often  remark- 
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able  for  its  peculiar  colours,  for  the  moft  part  adhering 
to  the  young  fruit,  to  which  it  feems  to  afford  the  firlt 
nouriftnnent,  in  order  to  explicate  its  moft  tender  parts, 
but  this  is  a  more  indeterminate  definition  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  from  its  loofe  mode  of  expreflion.  Pontedera  de¬ 
fines  it  to  be  a  part  of  a  plant,  unlike  the  reft  in  form 
and  nature.  If  the  flower  has  a  tube,  it  adheres  to,  or 
is  fixed  very  near  to  the  embryo,  to  the  ule  of  which  it 
is  fubfervient;  but  if  the  flower  has  no  tube,  then  its 
bafe  does  not  adhere  to  the  embyro.  This  is  fcarce  in¬ 
telligible  except  to  the  expert  botanift,  and  may  be  made- 
to  take  in  fome  parts  of  plants  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
ftood  by  the  name  flowers.  Juflieu  defines  it  to  be  com¬ 
pofed  of  chives  and  a  piftillum,  and  to  be  of  ufe  in  the 
generation  of  the  plant  :  but  this  is  too  imperfeCf,  as 
there  are  many  plants  in  which  the  piftillum  is  found  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  chives,  and  many  flowers 
which  have  no  piftillum,  and  many  others  which  have 
no  chives. 

Valliant,  however,  has  been  happier  in  his  definition; 
he  fays,  that  flowers  are  the  organs  which  conftitute  the 
different  fexes  of  plants,  which  are  fometimes  found 
naked  and  without  any  covering* ;  and  that  the  petals, 
which  moft  of  them  have,  are  no  way  eftential  to  their 
ufe,  but  ferve  and  are  intended  merely  as  covers  for 
them  ;  but  as  thefe  coats  or  coverings  are  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous,  and  moft  beautiful  part  of  the  flower,  thefe 
are  to  be  called  flowers,  be  they  of  whatever  form  or 
ftru&ure,  or  colour  ;  and  whether  they  contain  only 
the  organs  of  both  fexes  in  each  individual,  or  only  of 
one,  or  even  but  of  fome  part  of  one,  provided  that 
they  are  not  of  the  fame  figure  and  colour  with  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  The  (horteft  and  moft  exprefs  de¬ 
finition,  however,  feems  to  be  Martyn’s  ;  which  is, 
that  flowers  are  the  organs  of  generation  of  both  fexes, 
adhering  to  a  common  placenta,  together  with  their, 
common  covering,  or  of  either  fex  i'eparately  with  its 
proper  coverings,  if  it  have  any.  The  ftrudture  of  the 
different  flowers  are  very  various  ;  but  Dr.  Grew  has 
obferved,  that  the  far  greater  number  of  them  have  the 
impaiement,  the  foliation,  and  the  attire  of  chives,  &c. 
Mr.  Ray  accounts  that  every  perfect  flower  has  the  petals, 
ftamina  or  chives,  apices  or  fummits,  and  the  ftyle  or  pif- 
til,  and  fuch  as  want  any  of  thefe  parts  he  calls  imper¬ 
fect  flowers.  The  greater  number  of  plants  have  a 
flower  cup  which  is  of  a  firmer  ftrudture  than  their 
leaves,  and  ferves  for  their  fupport.  The  parts  of  a 
flower  are  the  ovary  or  piftil,  the  corolla  or  flower-petals, 
the  ftamina  or  chives,  the  impalement  or  calyx,  and  the 
perianthium,  pericarpium,  and  fruit.  See  the  articlrs 

PISTIL,  COROLLA,  STAMINA,  &C. 

According  to  the  number  of  petals  or  flower- leaves, 
flowers  are  called  monopetalous  or  one-leafed,  dipeta- 
lous  or  two-leaved,  tripetalous  or  three-leaved,  &c. 
Flowers  are  again  diftinguiflied  into  male,  female,  and 
hermaphrodite:  the  male  flowers  are  thofe  containing 
ftamina,  without  any  piftil  or  fruit,  commonly  called 
ftamineous  flowers.  The  female  flowers  are  fuch  as 
contain  the  piftil,  which  is  fucceeded  by  fruit ;  thefe  are 
called  fruitful  or  knitting  flowers.  The  hermaphrodite 
are  thofe  which  contain  the  organs  of  both  fexes,  viz.  fta¬ 
mina  and  piftils,  and  thefe  are  by  far  the  moft  numerous. 
From  the  different  figures  and  difpofition  of  the  flower- 
leaves  of  plants,  Mr.  Tournefort  has  eftablifhed  a  fyf- 
tem  of  botany  ;  whereas  that  of  Linnaeus  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  number  and  difpofition  of  the  ftamina. 
See  Botany,  See. 

Double  FLOWERS.  This  great  improvement  is  to 
be  attempted,  in  perennials,  at  the  period  of  forming 
the  bud  :  and  in  the  fame  manner  all  doubling  of  flowers 
is  firft  to  be  undertaken,  at  the  time  when  thofe  flowers 
are  about  to  be  formed,  from  which  the  feed  is  to  be 
faved  for  the  new  progeny. 

Every  flerift  knows  the  advantage  of  changing  feeds 
with  fome  friend  on  whofe  integrity  he  can  rely.  When 
the  plants  raifed  from  thefe  feeds  have  obtained  about  a 
third  part  of  their  bignefs,  by  all  poflible  means  promote 
their  free  growth,  for  this  is  the  period  at  which  the 
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buds  of  flowers  take  their  final  form.  Clear  away  the 
fjrfaee  of  the  mould  between  the  plants  to  an  inch 
depth  or  more,  if  that  can  be  done  without  impairing 
the  roots,  and  in  its  place  fpread  fotne  perfectly  Irefti  and 
rich  i.arden-mould,  or  lome  of  the  compoft  appropriated 
to  the  plant.  On  this  give  a  gentle  watering,  which 
muft  be  repeated  afterwards  daily  in  Imall  quantities. 
Let  only  a  few  flowers  ripen  upon  each  ot  thele  plants ; 
and  let  not  the  root  exhauft  itfelf  by  opening  more  than 
arc  intended  to  be  fet  for  feeds  ;  and  as  the  feed  which 
follows  the  firft  flowers  is  the  bell,  let  thele  alone  ftand 
for  it :  if  the  plant  is  of  the  many  flowered  kind,  when 
as  many  are  openeu  as  are  intended  to  be  fui.eied  to  re¬ 
main,  let  the  reft  be  taken  oft"  in  the  bud.  Lhe  ftalks 
fhould  be  tyed  up;  and  the  earth  cleared  to  a  good  dif- 
t  :ice  round  thefe  plants,  and  often  broke  with  a  hoe; 
and  watered. 

The  growth  of  the  feed  mud  be  well  watched,  and 
lei  1 1  remain  no  longer  on  the  plant  than  till  of  the  full 
fize,  an  .  lilt!  hardened  ;  then  fpread  it  on  a  fhelf  or 
table  in  an  airy  pi. ice  ;  and  it  is  well  dryed  in  the 

pods,  feparate  it,  and  dry  it  gain  loofe.  I  hus  harden¬ 
ed,  tye  it  up  in  bags,  and  referve  it  till  the  feafon  of 
fowing.  Let  there  be  a  large  quantity  faved  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  if  any  imperfect  feeds  appear  among  them,  let 
them  be  thrown  away. 

For  the  fowing  of  thefe  feeds  chufe  a  piece  of  ground 
in  that  ,  art  of  the  Seminary  which  is  open  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  L  .  a  gentle  alcent,  and  through  which  the  air, 
from  the  warm  quarters,  blows  freely.  Let  there  be  no 
fhade  of  building,  cr  drip  of  trees,  no  large  plants  near, 
nor  any  thing  to  take  the  nourifhment  from  the  feediings. 
Dig  out  the  mould  half  a  fpade  deep.  Bring  in  foine 
fojl  from  a  heap  of  compoft  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
pla  f,  and  raife  a  bed  of  it  a  full  fpade  depth  or  fome- 
thingmore;  and  let  this  be  carefully  laid  in  a  Hoping 
form  ;  the  back  or  higheft  part  of  the  bed  being  to  the 
north-weft,  and  the  flope  to  the  expofure.  One  inch  in 
feven  feet  is  about  the  proper  meal ure,  fo  that  in  a  bed 
of  twenty-one  feet,  which  is  a  convenient  length,  there 
will  be  a  defeent  of  three  inches.  The  whole  piece  being 
thus  made  into  one  broad  bed,  is  to  be  divided  into  leve- 
ral,  by  alleys  running  up  the  length  of  it.  I  hefe  ftiould 
be  opened  at  five  feet  diftance,  and  be  juft  broad  enough 
to  give  room  for  walking  up  and  down,  to  oblerve  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  and  perform  the  necclfary  ope¬ 
rations. 

Upon  thefe  beds  let  the  feeds  be  fown  very  thinly, 
and  fift  a  little  mould  over  them  :  a  ftraw’s  breadth  is  in 
moll  cafes  fufficient :  but  this  mult  be  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plants.  When  the  feeds  are  covered,  let 
a  fecond  parcel  be  fcattcred  upon  the  furface,  and  left 
uncovered  :  this  fhould  be  a  fmaller  quantity  than  the 
firft;  and  both  together  ftiould  not  be  more  than  half  as 
much  as  what  is  commonly  ufed  for  an  equal  fpace  oi 
ground.  On  the  third  day  after  the  feeds  are  Town  give 
the  beds  a  gentle  watering,  and  let  this  be  repeated  every 
third  day,  except  when  fhowers  render  it  unneceftary  ; 
and  if  violent  rains  fhould  happen  the  beds  mult  be  de¬ 
fended  by  a  mat  hung  over  them  at  fome  diftance  :  this 
may  be  done  by  fattening  one  end  to  a  ftrong  frame  of 
confiderable  height  at  the  back  of  each  bed,  and  drawing 
the  mat  to  the  ground  at  the  foot :  fupporting  it  in  the 
midway  in  three  or  four  places  by  ftakes.  Something  of 
this  kind  muff  always  be  in  readinefs  for  ufe  :  it  is  never 
wanted  except  in  cafe  of  fevere  fhowers,  which,  if  the 
bed  is  left  expofed  to  them,  whether  it  is  while  the  feed 
is  {hooting,  or  when  the  young  plants  come  up,  will 
do  them  infinite  damage,  the  progrefs  of  the  growth  will 
be  interrupted  in  them  all,  and  many  waftied  out  of  the 
ground ;  on  the  contrary,  gentle  lliowers  will  refrefh 
them,  and  be  very  beneficial. 

When  the  plants  appear,  obferve  if  they  rife  any  where 
fo  clofe  as  to  hurt  one  another.  If  that  be  the  cafe  they 
muft  be  thinned,  and  thofe  which  are  taken  up  planted 
in  another  bed,  away  from  thefe.  Let  no  weeds  rife 
near  the  plants,  and  be  careful  that  they  are  watered 
conftantly  every  afternoon,  this  muft  be  done  with  a  fine 
nofed- put  which  has  no  cracks  or  flaws:  and  the  water 
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ftiould  fall  from  it  in  the  manner  of  a  vert’  gentle 
ftiower. 

When  the  young  plants  have  acquired  fome  {Length 
in  the  feed-bed,  let  a  new  fet  of  beds  be  prepared  for 
them,  of  twice  the  bignefs  of  the  firft.  The  ground  for 
this  purpofe  muft  be  chofen  in  a  like  part  of  the  lumi¬ 
nary,  but  a  little  more  open  to  the  eaft,  and  the  ground 
dug  away  a  full  fpadc’s  depth.  Strew  lome  chipings  if 
ftene  over  the  bottom,  and  beat  them  down  flat,  but 
lightly,  with  the  back  of  a  fpade.  Let  the  beds  be  made, 
with  a  proper  compoft,  a  foot  and  a  half  deep;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  a  Hope,  they  muft  be  of  a  rounded  form  ;  the 
beft  way  is  to  pare  away  the  fides  when  the  bottom  is 
cleared,  that  the  head  of  the  work  may  be  rounding  like 
a  gravel  walk  in  a  garden  ;  then  the  chipings  of  ltor.e 
are  to  be  fpread  equally  over  that  furface,  and  after  this 
the  compoft  is  to  be  fpread  regularly,  and  the  whole  bed 
made  a  little  rounded  on  the  top.  Then  divide  it  by 
lines  lengthways  and  acrofs,  and  thele,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  plants,  farther  afunder  or  nearer,  but  they 
fhould  be  at  leaft  thirteen  inches  diftant,  that  there  may 
be  room  to  clear  between  them.  In  the  fpots  where  the 
lines  crofs  each  other  open  holes.  The  molt  proper  time 
for  removing  the  plants  is  in  the  evening  of  a  cloudy 
day,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  fouth  or  nearly  fo,  and  as 
all  cannot  be  done  in  one  evening,  if  the  feafon  varies 
the  work  muft  be  fufpended.  In  taking  up  the  plants  be 
very  careful  not  to  injure  their  roots.  The  fecond  beds 
ftiould  be  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  firft,  that  the  fibres 
may  not  fulTer  by  the  air  in  carrying  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  no  more  of  the  old  mould  ftiould  be  taken  up 
with  them,  than  hangs  juft  about  the  head  of  the  root. 
Trim  off  the  extremities  of  the  fibres  before  the  plant  is 
fet  in  its  new  place;  fix  it  upright,  and  clofe  the  mould 
carefully  round  it.  When  they  are  planted  give  them  a 
gentle  watering,  and  let  them  be  open  to  the  night  air : 
but  an  hour  after  lun-rife,  draw  a  mat  or  a  canvas  at  a 
difcance  over  them,  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  ;  and  let 
this  remain,  till  the  time  of  watering  them  again  in  the 
evening;  this  care,  muft  be  continued  till  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  rooted,  and  after  that  they  are  to  be  left  to  take 
their  remaining  lu miner’s  growth  without  any  farther 
afliftance  than  weeding,  breaking  the  ground  carefully 
at  times  between  them,  and  watering  them  according  to 
the  weather. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  September  they  muft  have 
one  refreftiment;  and  in  the  fucceeding  fpring  and  Ham¬ 
mer  two  more.  The  compofts  for  thefe  fervices  muft 
all  be  of  the  fame  general  nature,  only  made  to  vary  in 
fome  degree  from  one  another^  and  the  longer  they  lie 
to  mellow  the  better,  therefore  they  may  be  now  prepar¬ 
ed  in  the  following  manner:  Let  a  quantity  of  compoft 
be  taken  from  fome  heap  of  a  proper  quality,  though  d if— 
ferent  in  the  ingredients  from  that  ufed  for  making  the 
laft  bed.  Divide  this  into  three  parcels,  and  fet  a  ftick 
with  a  figure  on  it  upright  in  each,  in  order  to  know 
which  is  which.  With  the  firft  parcel  mix  fine  river 
mud  in  the  proportion  of  one  half,  and  mark  it  num¬ 
ber  one.  With  the  fecond  parcel  mix  one  third  part 
of  wood-pile  earth  with  the  cempoft,  and  mark  it  num¬ 
ber  two.  With  the  third  parcel  mix  it  with  one  fourth 
part  of  old  cow-dung;  work  it  well  together,  and  mark 
it  number  three. 

Th  is  ftiould  be  done  early  in  the  fummer,  and  toward 
the  end  of  September  let  the  futface  of  the  beds  be 
pared  away,  or  drawn  oft*  with  a  hoe  to  the  depth  of 
one  inch,  obferving  to  work  tenderly  juft  about  the 
ftems  of  the  plants.  In  the  place  of  this  bring  in  as 
much  of  the  heap  numbered  one  as  will  raife  the  bed  half 
an  inch  higher  than  it  was,  and  after  this  gather  up  a 
Imall  quantity  round  the  ftein  of  each  particular  plant, 
which  will  be  thus  about  two  inches  deep  round  the 
Hems  of  the  plants,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  every  where 
elfe..  This  will  by  the  additional  thicknefs  defend  the 
roots  againft  the  froft,  and  ferve  in  the'place  of  a  trans¬ 
plantation,  by  giving  a  new  foil  about  the  upper  roots, 
while  the  plants  arc  kept  from  any  check  by  the  lower, 
which  remain  unremoved. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  are  about 
to  make  their  Aril  effort,  toward  the  (hoot  for  flowering, 
take  off  an  inch  depth  or  fomewhat  more  of  the  whole 
furface  of  the  bed;  and  in  the  fame  careful  manner  avoid 
injuring  their  roots.  This  will  take  off  all  the  compoft 
laft  laid  on,  for  it  will  be  by  this  time  fhrunk  within  that 
compafs.  In  the  place  of  this  fpread  on  as  much  from 
the  heap  number  two  as  will  raife  the  bed  half  an  inch 
above  the  former  level,  and  from  time  to  time  as  the 
fpring  advances,  water  the  ground. 

Laftly,  when  the  buds  for  flowering  are  feen  upon  the 
plants,  take  off  the  furface  once  more,  and  fill  up  the 
place  of  it  from  the  heap  number  three.  After  this  the 
furface  mull  be  broke  with  a  hoe  lightly  once  a  week, 
and  every  morning  the  plants  mull  be  thoroughly  wa¬ 
tered,  for  that  is  the  time  when  they  draw  nourifhment 
mod  brifkly,  and  again  in  the  evening.  But  in  all  this 
watering,  regard  mull  be  had  to  the  temper  of  the 
ground,  it  muft  not  be  over-wetted,  but  juft  as  much 
water  given  as  it  will  receive,  retaining  the  proper  con¬ 
dition  for  the  paflage,  and  fubfiftence  of  the  roots. 

In  this  manner  they  will  be  brought  to  flower  under 
every  advantage  nature  takes  in  the  enlarging  and  dou¬ 
bling  of  flowers,  but  notwithftanding  all  this  care,  there 
will  be  fome  Angle,  and  fome  bad  amongft  them.  The 
latter  muft  be  taken  up,  and  the  former  muft  have  every' 
encouragement  given  them  for  the  following  year. 

Let  the  double  flowers  be  marked  for  feed,  and  this 
method  entirely  followed  in  railing  the  plants,  when  the 
fecond  offspring  will  Ihew  the  full  fuccefs  of  this  prac 
tice. 

FLOWER  GENTLE,  Amaranth.  See  Ama¬ 
ranth. 

FLOWER  of  an  hour ,  or  Venice  Mallow;  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  Hibifcus.  See  the  article  Hibiscus. 

FLOWER-^-Lkc*,  a  fpecies  of  Iris.  See  Iris. 

FLOW  ER-FENCE.  See  Barbadoes  Flower- 
Fence. 

FLOWER.  See  African  Tulip. 

Cuckow  FLOWER.  See  Ladies  Smock. 

Eternal  FLOWER,  or  Aujlrian  Sneefewort ,  Xeranthe- 
murn ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
fyngenefia  polygamia  fuperfiua.  There  are  ten  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  of  which  five  only  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 
I.  Eternal  Flowrer  with  fpear-fhaped,  fpreading  leaves, 
commonly  called  Ptamica.  2.  Eternal  Flower  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  almoft  naked  branches,  bearing 
one  flower.  3.  Eternal  Flower  with  fhrubby,  trailing 
ftalks,  and  downy  recurved  leaves.  4.  Eternal  Flower 
with  fhrubby  trailing  ftalks,  and  hairy  ciliated  leaves. 
5.  Eternal  Flower  with  branches  terminated  by  one  im¬ 
bricated  flower,  and  obfolete  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Auftria,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  reft  are  fhrubby  plants,  and  natives 
of  Africa. 

Culture  of  the  Eternal  Flower. 

Of  the  firft  fpecies  there  are  two  varieties,  which  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  fown  early,  either  in  fpring  or  au¬ 
tumn,  on  a  border  of  light  earth.  When  the  plants 
are  about  two  inches  high,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted 
into  another  border,  under  a  warm  pale,  wall,  or  hedge, 
at  about  four  or  five  inches  diftance  one  from  another, 
or  into  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden. 

The  other  fpecies  do  not  ripen  their  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  are  therefore  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
if  planted  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  during  any  of  the 
fummer  months,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun  will  put  out 
roots,  after  which  the  plants  muft  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  root,  then  remove  them  to  a  fheltered  place,  where 
they  may  remain  till  autumn,  at  which  time  they  fhould 
be  put  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  taking  care  to  let  them 
have  plenty  of  frefh  air  in  mild  weather.  In  fummer 
the  plants  muft  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  fituation, 
with  other  hardy  exotics,  taking  care  to  water  them  in 
dry  weather. 

Evcrlajling  FLOWER,  or  GLOBE  AMARANTH, 
Gotnphrenay  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among 
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the  pentandrla  digynia,  and  of  which  there  are  ten  fpe¬ 
cies.  1.  Everlafting  Flower  with  an  eredt  ftalk,  oval 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  Angle  heads  and  footftalks,  having 
two  leaves.  2-  Everlafting  Flower  with  an  eredl  ftalk 
and  an  uninterrupted  fpike  of  flowers.  3.  Everlafting 
Flower  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  two  leaves  to  the  heads* 
and  each  floret  with  its  proper  cup.  4.  Everlafting 
Flower  with  obtufe,  flefhy  leaves,  and  oblong  heads, 
terminating  the  ftalks.  5.  Everlafting  Flower  with  a 
climbing  ftalk,  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  very  long  naked 
footftalks,  and  an  uninterrupted  fpike.  6.  Everlafting 
Flower  with  an  ere£l  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and 
heads  on  the  Ades  of  the  ftalks,  fitting  clofe.  7.  Ever¬ 
lafting  Flower  with  a  creeping  ftalk,  round  heads,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 
8.  Everlafting  Flower  with  a  creeping  ftalk,  divided  by 
pairs,  hairy  fpear  fliaped  leaves  and  heads  of  flowers, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Ades  of  the  ftalks.  9.  Everlafting 
Flower  with  a  trailing  ftalk,  the  under  leaves  fpear- 
fhaped,  the  upper  round,  and  loofe  heads  terminating 
the  ftalks.  10.  Everlafting  Flower,  with  biftd,  oppo- 
Ate  foot- ftalks,  having  three  heads,  the  middle  one  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

The  flrft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Indies,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  plant :  there  are  two  varieties  of  it :  one  with  a 
large  head  of  flowers,  of  a  ftne  bright  purple,  the  other 
with  a  head  of  a  white  or  Alver  colour  ;  thefe  are  the 
two  forts  commonly  cultivated:  for  the  other  fpecies 
being  plants  of  no  great  beauty,  are  preferved  only  iri 
botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

Culture  of  the  Everlojling-Y lower. 

Thefe  varieties  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould 
be  fown  on  a  hot- bed  in  the  beginning  of  March  ;  when 
the  plants  are  come  up  about  half  an  inch  high,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot  bed,  at  about  four 
inches  diftance,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  root :  then  they  fhould  have  frefh  air  admitted  to 
them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  and  let  them  be  gently  refrefhed  with  water. 

In  about  a  month’s  time  a  frefh  hot-bed  muft  be  pre¬ 
pared,  into  which  a  fufheient  number  of  pots  muft  be 
plunged,  Ailed  with  light  rich  earth  ;  and  when  the  bed 
is  in  a  proper  temperature  of  heat,  let  the  plants  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
each  planted  into  one  of  thefe  pots,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  and  afterwards  they 
may  be  treated  as  other  tender  exotic  plants. 

When  the  plants  have  Ailed  thefe  pots  with  their  roots, 
they  fhould  be  taken  out,  and  the  roots  on  the  outfide  of 
the  ball  of  earth,  carefully  pared  off ;  then  they  fhould 
be  put  into  pots  of  a  larger  Aze.  In  July  the  plants 
fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which 
they  may  be  removed  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
intermixed  with  other  annual  plants,  to  adorn  the  pleafure 
garden,  w'here  they  will  flow'er  from  the  latter  end  of 
September,  till  the  frofts  nip  them  ;  and  being  gathered 
in  their  prime,  they  will  retain  their  beauty  a  long  time, 
and  lerve  in  lieu  of  artificial  flowers,  for  ornament. 

Four-o’clock- FLOWER.  See  Marvel  of  Peru. 
Fennel  FLOWER,  or  DEVIL-1N-A-BUSH.  See 
the  article  Devil-in-a-Bush. 

Globe-  FLO  VVER.  See  GY^-Ranunculus. 

FAwry-FLOWER,  Melianthus ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  didynamia  polypetula ,  and 
of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Honey-Flower, 
with  Angle  ftipulae,  growing  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalk,  2. 
Honey-Flower,  with  two  diftin£t  ftipulae. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  ftrft  fort  has  a  perennial  root,  which  fpreads 
much  in  light  ground,  from  w'hich  arife  many  hollow' 
foft  ftalks,  Ax  or  feven  feet  high,  decorated  with  large 
winged  leaves. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  fpikes,  which  arife 
from  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  of  a  chocolate  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  with  round,  foft,  ligneous  ftalks, 
Ave  or  Ax  feet  high,  w'hich  fend  out  two  or  three  bran¬ 
ches  from  their  Ades.  The  leaves  are  like  tbofe  of  the 
former  fort :  their  colour  is  a  deep  green  on  the  upper 
Ade,  and  whitilh  underneath  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from 
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the  fides  of  the  ftalks  in  loofe  hanging  bunches,  each 
fuftaining  fix  or  eight  flowers,  which  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort;  the  lower  part  of  the  petals  are 
green  :  the  upper  part  of  a  faffron  colour  ;  and  on  the 
outfide,  in  the  fwelling  part  of  the  petals,  is  a  bluih 
of  fine  red. 

Culture  of  the  Honey- Flower. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  taking  off  its  fuckers 
or  frde-ftioots,  at  any  time  from  March  to  September, 
and  planting  them  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation.  It 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  during  any 
of  the  fummer  months,  which  if  watered  and  fhaded, 
will  take  root  very  well,  and  may  afterwards  be  tranf- 
planted  where  ihly  are  def.gned  to  remain. 

Thefe  plants  fhould  be  covered  with  mats  or  reeds  in 
frofty  weather,  to  prevent  their  tops  being  killed  by  the 
cold. 

Pafque- FLOWER,  Pulfetilla ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  pologynia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Pafque-Flower,  with 
decompounded  winged  leaves,  and  a  nodding  flower, 
having  an  ere£l  rim.  2.  Pafque-Flower,  with  decom¬ 
pounded  winged  leaves,  and  a  pendulous  flower,  whole 
border  is  reflexed.  3.  Pafque-Flower,  with  Ample 
winded  leaves,  whofe  wings  have  lobes,  and  an  ere£t 
flower.  4.  Pafque-Flower,  with  hand-fhaped  leaves, 
having  many  points,  and  an  eredl  fpreading  flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  common  in  divers  parts  of 
England,  efpecially  on  Gogmagog  hills  near  Cambridge, 
where  it  covers  whole  fpots  of  ground. 

The  root  is  long  and  thick,  black  on  the  furface,  fplit 
into  many  heads,  and  tufted  on  the  crown  of  each  ; 
bitter  to  the  tafte  and  acrid.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pale 
hoary  green,  and  are  fupported  on  long  weak  foot-ftalks, 
naturally  of  a  deep  red  toward  the  ground,  and  paler 
upwards  ;  each  leaf  is  divided  and  fubdivided  in  the  pin¬ 
nated  manner :  and  the  fegments  are  fmall  and  narrow. 
The  flower-ftalks  rife  among  thefe,  two  or  more  from 
every  head  of  the  root  :  fo  that  when  the  plant  is  carefully 
managed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  duller  of  eight  or 
ten  burfting  out  in  their  full  glory  together;  there  are 
no  leaves  upon  this  ftalk,  except  the  involucrum  of  the 
flower  placed  upon  its  top  can  be  called  by  that  name  ; 
its  colour  is  purple  at  the  bafe,  of  a  whitilh  green  up¬ 
wards,  and  it  is  hollow,  light,  and  hairy  ;  this  Ihields 
the  bafe  of  the  flower,  which  rifes  in  its  hollow  bofom 
from  the  fummit  of  the  ftalk ;  its  fize  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  larger  Single  Anemonies,  its  colour  a  moft  elegant 
violet  purple,  fhining  with  a  peculiar  fmoothnefs  and  de¬ 
licacy  on  the  infide,  while  the  whole  outer  part  or  bark, 
is  hairy. 

The  fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  in 
Germany:  it  has  Ihorter  leaves  than  the  firft;  the  ftalks 
do  not  rife  fo  high,  nor  the  flowers  expand  fo  wide ;  their 
colour  is  a  deep  purple. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and 
Helvetian  mountains,  and  has  a  perennial  root.  The 
leaves  are  Amply  winged  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  near  a  foot  high, 
is  naked  almoft  to  the  top,  where  comes  out  a  neat  hairy 
involucrum,  and  above  that  one  yellow  flower. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Siberia  ;  it  has  a 
thick  flefhy  root,  which  fends  out  many  ftrong  fibres. 
The  leaves  are  hand-fhaped,  downy,  and  cut  into  feveral 
fegments.  The  ftalk  rifes  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  having 
a  hairy  involucrum  a  confiderable  diftance  below  the 
flower ;  it  is  terminated  by  one  flower,  which  is  large, 
fpreading,  and  of  a  whitifh  yellow. 

Culture  of  the  Pafque-Y LOWER. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  boxes  or  pots  filled  with  very  light  fandy  earth, 
obferving  not  to  cover  the  feeds  too  deep  with  mould, 
which  will  prevent  their  rifing  :  for  they  require  no  more 
than  juft  to  be  covered  ;  thefe  boxes  fhould  be  placed 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun  till  ten  o’clock, 
but  muft  be  fcreencd  from  it  in  the  heat  of  the  day  :  and 
if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  the  earth  fhould  be  often  re- 
frefhed  with  water.  The  beft  time  for  fowing  thefe 
feeds  is  in  July,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are 
kept  till  fpring,  they  feldom  grow. 
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The  boxes  or  pots,  in  which  the  feeds  are  fown, 
fhould  remain  in  this  fhady  fituation  till  the  beginning  of 
Oflober,  when  they  fhould  be  moved  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  full  fun  during  the  winter  feafon.  About  the 
beginning  of  March  the  plants  will  appear,  at  which 
time  the  boxes  fhould  be  again  removed,  where  they  may 
have  only  the  forenoon  fun  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much 
expofed  to  the  heat,  the  young  plants  will  die ;  they 
fhould  alfo  be  refrefhed  with  water  in  dry  weather,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  growth  ;  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  which  if  fuffered 
to  grow,  would  in  a  fhort  time  deftroy  the  plants. 

When  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  entirely  decayed, 
which  is  commonly  in  July,  the  roots  fhould  be  tak.’n 
up,  which  being  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  ground, 
will  be  difficult  to  find  while  fmall  ;  therefore  the  earth 
fhould  be  paffed  through  a  fine  wire  fieve  ;  but  notwith- 
ftanding  all  pofiible  care  taken,  there  will  be  many  fmall 
roots  left,  fo  that  the  earth  fhould  either  be  put  into  the 
boxes  again,  or  fpread  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  to  fee 
what  plants  will  arife  out  of  it  the  fucceeding  year. 

The  roots  which  are  taken  up  fhould  be  immediately 
planted  again  in  beds  of  frefh  loamy  earth,  about  three 
or  four  inches  afunder,  covering  them  about  three  inches 
with  the  fame  earth.  The  fpring  following  moft  of  thefe 
plants  will  produce  flowers,  which  will  increafe  in  fize 
as  the  roots  grow  larger;  thefe  plants  thrive  beft  in  a 
loamy  foil :  for  in  very  light  dry  ground  they  are  apt  to 
decay  in  fummer. 

Satin  FLOWER,  MOON  WORT,  or  HONESTY, 
Lunaria ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnsus  among 
the  tetradynamia  ftliculofa ,  and  of  which  there  are  two 
fpecies.  1.  Satin  Flower,  with  oblong  pots,  commonly 
called  Honefty,  or  White  Satin.  2.  Satin  Flower,  with 
roundifh  pods. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  the  fecond  fort 
grows  naturally  in  Germany. 

Culture  of  the  Satin  Flower. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn.  The  plants  will  grow 
in  almoft  any  foil,  but  fucceed  beft  in  a  fhady  fituation, 
and  require  no  other  culture  but  to  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  rife  without  any  further  care. 

Star  FLOWER,  or  STAR  of  BETHLEHEM, 
Ornithogalum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  bexandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which  there  are 
thirteen  fpecies.  1.  Star-Flower,  with  a  very  long 
fpike  of  flowers,  fpear-fhaped  filaments,  and  foot-ftalks 
to  the  flowers,  equal  and  fpreading,  and  thofe  of  the 
fruit  approaching  to  the  ftalk  ;  or  Star-Flower,  with 
whitifh  green  flowers.  2.  Star-Flower,  with  a  conical 
fpike,  having  numerous  flowers  rifing  above  each  other. 
3.  Star-Flower,  with  the  longefl:  fpike,  and  fpear-fhaped 
leaves.  4.  Star-Flower,  with  a  very  long  fpike,  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  alternately  fhorter,  and  the 
outer  petals  narrow.  5.  Star-Flower,  with  fruitful 
hanging  flowers,  and  a  bell-fhaped  ne£tarium.  6.  Star- 
Flower,  with  fpreading  alternate  petals,  and  the  lower 
ones  erecl.  7.  Star-Flower,  with  an  angular  ftalk, 
having  two  leaves,  and  Angle  umbellated  foot-ftalks  ; 
Yellow  Star-Flower.  8.  Star-Flower,  with  an  angular 
ftalk,  bearing  two  leaves,  and  branching  foot-ftalks, 
having  umbels.  9.  Star-Flower,  with  flowers  growing 
in  a  corymbus,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are  taller  than  the 
ftalks,  and  indented  filaments.  10.  Star-Flower,  with 
flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  foot-ftalks  lower -than 
the  ftalk,  and  indented  filaments.  11.  Star-Flower, 
with  a  loofe  conical  fpike  of  flowers,  very  long  foot- 
ftalks,  and  flowers  Handing  eredl.  12.  Star-Flower, 
with  oval  heart- fhaped  leaves.  13.  Star-Flower,  with 
a  very  long  fpike,  and  taper  fiftular  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of 
England  ;  this  haih  a  pretty  large  bulbous  root,  from 
which  come  out  feveral  long  keel-fhaped  leaves,  which 
fpread  on  the  ground  ;  between  thefe  comes  out  a  Angle 
naked  ftalk,  about  two  feet  long,  fuftaining  a  long  loofe 
fpike  of  flowers,  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour,  Handing 
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upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which  ipread  wide  from 
the  principal  ftalk;  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  narrow, 
making  but  little  appearance.  The  flowers  have  an 
agreeable  fcent :  they  appear  in  May  ;  and  when  the 
feed-veffels  are  formed,  the  foot-ftalk  which  fuftain  them 
become  ere£t,  and  approach  near  the  ftalk.  The  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fccond  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  hills  in  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Spain,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
Englifh  gardens,  by  the  title  of  Star  Bethlehem  ;  this 
hath  a  very  long  oval,  bulbous  root,  from  which  arife 
feveral  long  keel-fhaped  leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
and  in  the  middle  comes  out  a  naked  ftalk,  which  rifes 
near  three  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  long  conical  fpike 
of  white  flowers,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks, 
which  rife  one  above  another,  inclining  to  an  upright  ; 
thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifti 
feed-veffels,  having  three  cells  filled  with  roundifti  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Arabia ;  this  hath  a 
very  large  bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  feveral 
broad  keel-fhaped  leaves ;  the  ftalk  is  thick  and  ftrong, 
rifling  between  two  and  three  feet  high,  bearing  a  tong 
fpike  of  large-white  flowers,  ftanding  upon  long  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  fix  petals,  which  fjoread 
open  in  form  of  a  ftar,  and  appear  in  June,  but  do  not 
ripen  their  feeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
hath  a  pretty  large  bulbous  root,  from  which  arife  five  or 
fix  long  narrow  leaves ;  the  ftalk  rifes  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a  long  loofe  fpike  of 
white  flowers,  compofed  of  fix  petals;  the  inner  ones 
are  broad,  and  the  outer,  which  ftand  alternate,  are 
narrow;  it  flowers  in  June,  but  does  not  perfeCt  feeds 
here. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  in  great  abundance  naturally  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  is  now  become  almoft  as 
common  in  England ;  for  the  roots  propagate  fo  faft  by 
off-fets  and  feeds,  as  to  become  troublefome  weeds  in 
gardens. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Africa :  it  has  a 
bulbous  root  much  fmaller  than  either  of  the  former  ; 
the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  keel-fhaped,  and  flaccid  ;  the 
ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  high  :  they  are  flender,  and  fuftain 
fix  or  feven  flowers,  hanging  on  long  flender  foot-ftalks, 
placed  at  a  diftance  from  each  other ;  this  flowers  in  July, 
but  does  not  produce  feeds  here- 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  Yorkfhire,  and 
fome  of  the  other  northern  counties  in  England  ;  this 
has  a  large  bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  four  or 
five  keel-fhaped  leaves,  about  five  inches  long,  and  in 
the  middle  rifes  an  angular  ftalk,  having  two  narrow 
leaves,  which  grow  about  fix  inches  high,  fuftaining  at 
the  top  fix  or  eight  yellow  flowers  in  form  of  an  umbel, 
ftanding  upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  appear  in 
April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  triangular  capfules,  having 
three  cells,  which  are  filled  with  roundifti  feeds. 

The  eighth  fort  has  fmall  bulbous  roots,  not  larger 
than  peas,  from  which  arife  one  or  two  narrow  keel- 
fhaped  leaves,  about  five  inches  long,  of  a  greyifh 
colour;  the  ftalk  is  angular,  and  rifes  about  four  inches 
high,  having  two  narrow  keel-fhaped  leaves  juft  below 
the  flowers,  which  are  difpofed  in  an  umbel  upon  branch¬ 
ing  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  are  yellow  within,  but  of  a  purplilh 
green  on  their  outfide ;  they  appear  in  May,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  triangular  capfules,  filled  with  reddifh 
uneven  feeds ;  it  grows  on  the  borders  of  cultivated 
fields  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  is  fuppofed  to  do  fo  in  England,  though  it  is 
feldom  found  here,  unlefs  in  orchards  or  grounds  where 
the  roots  may  have  been  planted  ;  this  has  a  bulb  as  large 
as  a  fmall  Onion,  to  which  adhere  many  fmall  off-fets; 
the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  keel-fhaped,  fpreading 
on  the  ground,  and  have  a  longitudinal  white  line 
through  the  hollow.  The  ftalk  rifes  about  fix  inches 
high,  fuftaining  an  umbel  of  flowers,  which  are  whitq 
within,  but  have  broad  green  ftripes  on  the  outfide  of 
the  petals ;  thefe  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  rife 
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above  the  principal  ftalk  ;  it  flowers  in  April  and  May, 
and  is  fucceeded  by  roundifh  three  cornered  capfules, 
filled  with  angular  feeds,  which  ripen  in  July. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Arabia  ;  this  has  a 
large  bulbous  root,  from  which  rife  many  long  keel- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  embrace  each  other  with  their 
bafe :  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  ftand  ereft ;  this 
has  not  been  known  to  have  flowered  in  England  ;  the 
roots  multiply  exceedingly,  and  are  never  injured  by 
froft,  although  the  leaves  are  put  out  before  winter. 

The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  it  has  a  round  bulbous  root,  covered  with 
a  white  fkin,  from  which  come  out  four  or  five  keeled- 
fhaped  leaves,  embracing  each  other  at  their  bafe ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  green,  eight  or  nine  inches  long:  in  the 
middle  of  thefe  arifes  the  ftalk,  which  is  naked  and  about 
a  foot  high,  juft  under  ;  the  flowers  come  out  two 
or  three  fhort  leaves,  which  end  in  acute  points. 

The  flowers  ftand  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks,  they 
are  formed  in  a  conical  fpike,  and  are  compofed  of  fix 
oval  petals  of  a  pure  white :  within  thefe  are  fituated  fix 
ftamina,  which  are  about  half  the  length  of  the  petals, 
terminated  by  roundifh  fummits.  The  flowers  are  in 
beauty  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifti  three- 
cornered  capfules,  with  three  cells  filled  with  roundifti 
feeds,  which  fome  years  ripen  here  in  July. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  hath  an  irregular  tuberous  root,  varying 
greatly  in  form  and  fize,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark, 
from  which  arife  feveral  oval  heart-lhaped  leaves,  upon 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks  :  they  have  feveral  longitudinal 
veins,  like  Ribwort  Plantain  ;  the  flower-ftalks  are 
flender,  naked,  and  rife  about  a  foot  high,  fuftaining 
feveral  fmall,  greenifti,  white  flowers,  found  in  a  loofe 
fpike,  ftanding  upon  long  flender  foot-fta'.ks  ;  they  come 
out  in  November,  making  but  little  appearance,  and  are 
not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  thirteenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  dry  rocks 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  this  hath  a  large,  depreffed, 
bulbous  root,  as  big  as  a  man’s  lift,  covered  with  an 
uneven  brown  fkin,  putting  out  feveral  taper  hollow 
leaves,  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  between  which  comes 
forth  a  naked  ftalk  near  a  foot  high,  terminated  by  a 
loofe  fpike  of  yellow  flowers,  of  an  agreeable  fcent;  it 
flowers  in  May,  but  does  not  produce  feeds  in  England. 

Culture  of  the  Star-F  lower. 

The  four  forts  firft  mentioned  are  cultivated  for  orna¬ 
ment  in  the  Englifh  gardens  ;  the  roots  will  live  in  the 
common  borders,  and  produce  their  leaves,  and  multiply 
by  off-fets,  but  very  rarely  flower.  ’Tis  not  a  wonder 
that  a  native  of  a  climate  fo  different  from,  and  fo  much 
warmer  than  our  own,  fhould  not  readily  flower  with  us 
in  this  rude  way  of  culture;  but  there  is  fo  much  beauty 
in  the  plant,  that  it  fhould  be  allowed  all  advantages. 

The  roots  are  brought  over  annually  by  the  Italians, 
and  they  fhould  be  treated  as  others  from  fuch  climates  ; 
when  they  are  received  they  fhould  be  cleaned,  the  dead 
fkins  pulled  off,  the  decayed  parts  cleated  away,  and  the 
roots  wiped  foftly  with  a  cloth  ;  after  this  let  them  be 
laid  in  a  cool  place  in  the  open  air  three  days,  and  then 
planted  in  the  following  manner  :  let  fome  frefh  black 
mould,  from  under  the  turf  in  a  meadow^  be  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  rotted  cow-dung  and  pond-mud  ;  let  fome 
loofe  pieces  of  grave]  be  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  pot,  and 
this  compoft  poured  in  to  fill  it  half  up;  let  the  root  be 
let  upright  upon  this,  and  more  of  the  mould  poured  in 
till  it  is  covered  half  an  inch  ;  refrefti  and  fettle  the 
mould  by  a  very  gentle  watering,  and  then  fet  the  pot  in 
a  warm  ftiaded  place. 

Once  in  four  days  give  a  very  little  water;  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  do  this,  but  nothing  requires  fo  much  caution  ; 
if  the  mould  be  fuftered  to  become  too  dry,  the  root  will 
not  fhoot  its  fibres  :  if  it  be  made  too  wet  it  will  iot  ;  the 
caution  of  the  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  was  di¬ 
rected  to  preferve  the  free  paffage  of  the  water  ;  and  the 
way  to  know  whether  the  temper  of  the  mould  be  right, 
is  to  open  it  a  little  way  at  the  edge  of  the  pot  to 
examine  it. 
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?f  this  practice  be  followed  during  the  beginning  of  j 
fummer,  there  will  be  fhoots  leen  toward  the  middle  of 
July  ;  thefe  muft  be  encouraged  by  more  watering  :  and 
when  the  evenings  begin  to  be  cool,  the  plants  mult  be 
removed  into  a  warmer  and  opener  place,  but  flill  fhel- 
tered  from  cold  winds.  It  will  be  bell  to  fet  it  among 
the  green-houfe  kinds. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  let  it  be  removed  into 
the  ftovc,  and  fet  in  the  bark-bed  ;  it  mult  be  watered  at 
times,  and  treated  as  the  relt,  and  it  will  flower  in  its 
full  beauty. 

After  this,  every  fpring  and  autumn  the  mould  mult 
be  taken  oft'  from  the  furface,  and  frelh  put  in  the  places  ; 
and  once  in  two  years  the  root  mult  be  taken  up,  the 
off- lets  cleared  away,  and  planted  in  feparate  pots,  and 
the  old  roots  in  frelh  quantities  of  the  fame  mould,  as  at 
firlt :  then  the  plant  will  flower  in  all  its  perfection  ;  and 
this  is  its  natural  treatment. 

The  fifth  fort  is  fcarce  w'orthy  a  place  in  gardens  :  but 
as  it  will  thrive  in  any  fituation,  or  under  trees,  fo  a 
few  plants  may  be  admitted  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fixth  fort  has  not  much  beauty,  therefore  a  few 
roots  of  it  will  be  enough  for  variety,  as  alfo  of  the  fe- 
venth  and  eighth  forts  ;  the  two  laft  will  thrive  in  lhade, 
but  the  fixth  Ihould  have  an  open  fituation. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  forts  multiply  fo  fall  by  off-fets 
from  the  roots,  as  to  become  troublelome  weeds  in  gar¬ 
dens  ;  for  every  fmall  root  will  grow,  and  in  two  years 
produce  twenty  or  thirty  moie  :  fo  that  unlels  the  larger 
roots  are  taken  up  every  year,  and  di veiled  of  their  ofF- 
lets,  the  borders  will  be  over-run  with  them. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  fo  the  roots  of  this  Ihould  be  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  in  the  autumn  placed 
under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fecured  from 
frofl,  and  in  mild  weather  enjoy  the  free  air  ;  the  leaves 
of  this  appear  in  the  autumn,  and  continue  growing  all 
the  winter,  fo  mull  not  be  expofed  to  froft,  nor  Ihould 
be  drawn  up  weak,  for  then  the  flowers  will  be  few  on  a 
ilalk  and  not  large. 

If  the  pots  do  now  and  then  receive  a  gentle  fhower  of 
rain  in  winter,  it  will  be  fufficient,  for  they  Ihould  not 
have  much  wet  during  that  feafon  ;  toward  the  beginning 
of  July  the  leaves  and  llalks  decay,  and  then  the  roots 
may  be  taken  up,  laying  them  in  a  dry  cool  place  till  the 
end  of  Augufl,  when  they  muft  be  planted  again. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  forts  were  formerly  more 
common  in  the  Englifh  gardens  than  at  prefent ;  thefe 
kinds  are  more  tender  than  any  of  the  former,  fo  fhould 
be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  frelh  light  earth,  and  in 
winter  muft  be  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe  amongft 
Sedums,  Ficoideles,  and  fuch  other  pretty  hardy  fuccu- 
lent  plants,  which  require  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  mild 
weather,  and  but  little  wet.  In  fummer  they  may  be 
removed  out  of  the  houfe,  and  placed  in  a  warm-fhel- 
tered  fituation,  oblerving  never  to  give  thefe  plants  much 
water  when  they  are  not  in  a  growing  ftate,  left  it  rot 
their  roots  :  but  when  they  are  growing  freely,  they  muft 
be  frequently  but  gently  refrefhed  with  water  ;  thefe 
roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  every  year  ;  the  beft  time  to 
perform  this  work  is  foon  after  the  flower-ftems  are  de¬ 
cayed,  when  the  roots  will  be  in  the  moft  inactive  ftate  ; 
when  this  is  done,  the  off-fets  fhould  be  carefu’ly  taken 
off,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
lierht  frefh  earth,  and  may  be  treated  as  the  old  roots. 
C,V«»-FLOVVER.  See  Sun-Flower. 

Tr«w/>r/-FLOWER,  Bignonia.  See  the  article  Big- 

NONIA. 

//7«r/-FLOWER,  Anemone.  See  Anemone. 

FLUELLIN,  a  fpecies  of  Speedwell.  See  the  article 
Speedwell. 

FLYWORT,  a  fpecies  of  Lychnis.  See  Lychnis. 

FOOT-STALKS,  among  botanifts,  the  fmall  ftalks 
which  immediately  fuftain  the  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit  of 
a  plant. 

FORCING-FRAME,  a  contrivance  for  bringing  the 
common  fruits  more  fpcedily  to  pcrfe&ion. 

The  trees  muft  all  have  the  advantage  of  a  wall,  and 
their  bloffoming  is  to  be  brought  forward  by  artificial  heat : 
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the  moft  familiar  way  is  by  means  cf  dung  :  it  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  that  manure,  and  the  afliflance  muft  be 
at  times  renewed  ;  but  dung  which  has  loft  its  heat,  is 
not  deprived  of  its  virtue ;  the  dung  which  has  been  ufed' 
for  thefe  will  anlwer  other  purpofes,  and  the  real  expence 
is  Id's  than  imagined.  As  the  dung  is  to  be  laid  behind, 
there  muft  be  a  glafs  work  in  front  of  the  wall,  and  on 
the  due  management  of  thefe  depends  the  whole  bufinefs. 

I  hree  years  are  required  to  re-eftablifh  thofe  trees  in 
ftrength,  which  have  been  forced  by  thefe  means  ;  theie- 
fore  whatever  be  the  quantity  the  gardener  intends  to 
force  each  year,  four  times  fo  many  trees,  and  the  due 
extent  of  wall  for  them  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  whole  ;  he 
muft  chufe  a  part  of  the  ground  which  has  the  full  fouth 
fun,  and  is  well  defended  from  all  the  cold  quarters. 
Here  a  wall  muft  be  built  eleven  feet  in  height,  and  the 
fouth  furface  covered  with  good  plaifter,  laid  on  fmooth 
and  white-wafhed  ;  four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wall  let  there  be  drawn  a  line,  as  a  mark  for  the 
border  :  let  this  be  well  dug  up,  and  if  not  naturally 
a  good  foil,  it  muft  be  improved  by  art ;  a  ledge  of  firm 
oak  board  muft  be  laid  along  the  line,  or  outer  edge  of 
the  border,  which  muft  be  thick  enough  to  admit  a 
groove,  in  which  the  wood-work  of  the  frame  of  fome 
glafs  lights  may  move  ;  let  as  many  of  thefe  glafs  lights 
be  made  as  will  cover  one  fourth  part  of  the  wall,  that 
being  the  quantity  to  be  ufed  at  once:  and  let  thefe  be 
well  framed  ;  the  breadth  of  each  may  be  at  the  plcafure 
of  the  gardener  for  convenience  of  moving,  but  their 
height  muft  be  fuch  as  will  reach  from  the  ledge  of  oak 
in  front  of  the  border,  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  At  the 
top  there  muft  be  another  frame- work  of  firm  wood,  for 
receiving  the  upper  edge  of  the  lights,  and  this  may 
project  five  inches  from  the  furface  of  the  w’all ;  the 
work  muft  be  all  extremely  clofe,  and  there  muft  be  at 
due  diftances  ribs  of  w'ood  flanting  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  to  the  frame,  to  fupport  the  lights  from  bending 
inwards  ;  this  being  done,  the  whole  is  in  readinefs  for 
fervice;  the  two  ends  muft  be  clefed  in  fuch  manner  as 
to  admit  a  door  in  each,  and  this  muft  be  made  firm, 
ftrong,  and  to  fhut  clofe. 

The  trees  being  thus  defended  before,  arc  to  be  forced 
tobloffom  and  fruit  at  an  early  feafon,  by  the  heat  of  the 
dung  behind  ;  the  firft  time  of  applying  this  muft  be  the 
third  week  in  November,  and  from  that  period  to  their 
ripening,  the  heat  muft  be  kept  up  conftantly  by  frefii 
quantities  of  dung.  The  common  horfe-dung,  with  the 
litter  among  it,  is  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpole  ;  and  the 
preparation  it  requires,  is  only  to  be  thrown  up  in  a  heap 
for  five  days  before,  that  the  fermentation  may  be  equal 
in  every  part. 

The  gardener  muft  draw'  a  line  along  the  ground 
behind  the  wall  ;  that  is,  on  its  north -fide,  at  five  feet 
diftance  from  its  bale.  The  dung  is  to  extend  as  far  as 
this,  from  the  wall  at  the  bottom,  and  is  to  be  carried 
up  gradually  doping  to  the  top,  but  it  is  to  be  there 
eight  and  twenty  inches  thick.  About  five  wreeks  after 
this,  let  a  frelh  parcel  of  dung  be  got  ready,  laying  it  in 
a  heap  as  the  firft;  and  when  it  has  lain  the  due  time  to 
heat  equally,  let  the  old  dung  be  removed  from  the  wall, 
and  this  put  in  its  place,  piling  it  up  as  the  other,  juft 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  for  the  nature  of  it  is  to  flirink 
down  ;  this  is  to  be  repeated  when  there  is  occafion,  and 
this  is  all  that  is  required  in  the  conftru&ion  of  the 
frame. 

FOUNTAIN,  or  jfrtificial-F OUNT AIN,  a  con¬ 
trivance  by  which  water  is  violently  fpouted  upwards. 
Fountains,  the  theory  of  which  does  not  belong  to  a 
work  of  this  kind,  are  not  only  great  ornaments  to  a  fine 
garden,  but  alfo  of  much  ufe  ;  they  fhould  be  fo  diftri- 
buted,  that  they  may  be  feen  alrnoft  all  at  the  fame  lime, 
and  that  the  water- fpouts  may  range  all  in  a  line  oi.c 
with  another. 

FOX-GLOVE,  Digitalis ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  didynan.ia  ar.gicfutrtr.ia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  four  fpecies.  I.  Shrubby  Fox-glove, 
with  the  little  leaves  at  the  cup  lanccolatcd,  and  with 
the  flowers  bilabiated  and  acute,  or  Golden  Fox-gloves 
2.  Fox-glove,  with  the  leaves  of  the  cup  oval  and 

obtufe. 
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obtufe,  and  with  the  lower  lip  of  the  length  of  the 
flower;  or  Ferrugineous  Fox-glove.  3.  Fox-glove, 
with  the  fmall  leaves  of  the  cup  oval  and  acute,  the  petals 
obtufe,  and  the  upper  lip  entire  ;  or  the  common  Fox¬ 
glove.  4.  Fox-glove,  with  the  fmall  leaves  of  the  cup 
fpear-fhaped,  and  the  petals  acute,  with  the  upper  lip 
bifid  ;  or  the  lefler  Spanilh  Purple  Fox-glove. 

The  Golden  Fox-glove  rifes  two  feet  high,  the  root  is 
brown,  divided  and  fpreading,  and  the  main  Item  is 
purplifh  ;  this  is  of  a  woody  hardnefs,  and  with  good 
culture  fends  out  feveral  branches.  They  have  a  red 
bark,,  but  obfcured  by  a  white  cottony  matter,  that  hangs 
loofely  over  them. 

The  leaves  are  numerous,  and  have  no  foot-ftalks; 
they  are  long,  ftiarp-pointed,  ferrated,  and  of  a  frefti 
green  colour,  which  a  light  hairynefs  renders  greyifh 
and  filvery.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  placed  in  long 
and  crowded  fpikes:  they  are  fo  divided  as  tomimickthe 
labiated  form,  and  their  colour  is  a  bright  and  pure  gold 
yellow. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Jflands,  where  it  grows 
in  rotten  foils  that  have  fome  fhelter  ;  it  there  flowers  all 
the  year,  and  with  good  management  will  do  nearly  the 
fame  with  us. 

Mod  flowers  contain  in  their  bafe  a  honey  juice,  but 
th  is  Ihews  fomething  of  that  kind  more  diftingui fhably 
than  alrnoft  any  other.  Where  it  is  a  native,  there  con¬ 
tinually  Hands  in  the  center  of  each  flower  a  large  drop  of 
a  clear  clammy  liquor,  of  an  extremely  bitter  tafte  ;  with 
us  the  drop  is  (mailer,  but  it  has  the  fame  bitternefs,  and 
when  at  its  full  bignefs  it  will  drop  from  the  flower. 
The  whole  plant  is  alfo  bitter. 

Culture  of  the  Golden  Foxglove. 

This  plant  is  to  be  raifed  from  feeds  ;  and  thofe 
ripened  in  Europe  will  produce  it  :  but  as  on  all  other 
occafions,  when  there  is  opportunity  of  having  them 
from  the  natural  place  of  growth  it  is  better.  They 
muft  be  fown  early  in  fpring  upon  a  moderate  hot-bcd, 
and  raifed  by  the  common  culture  given  to  plants  fo 
propagated,  all  that  is  particular  is  the  foil.  When 
they  have  acquired  fome  ftrength  in  the  feed  hot-bed, 
they  mult  be  planted  out  into  pots,  and  thefe  fet  in  ano¬ 
ther  hot-bed,  that  they  may  the  more  freely  root,  and 
fend  up  new  Ihoots  from  the  fides  of  the  original  Item, 
for  if  that  be  prevented  by  a  carelefs  management,  they 
will  fometimes  run  up  with  a  Angle  ftalk,  and  lcl'e 
much  of  their  beauty.  They  muft  in  this  new  hot-bed 
be  flickered  from  the  fun,  till  they  have  taken  root, 
then  expofed  by  degrees  to  the  air ;  and  at  laft  having 
been  removed  into  larger  pots,  they  are  to  be  fet  among 
the  green-houfe  plants  in  fummer  and  houfed  with  them 
in  winter. 

The  moft  proper  foil  for  them  is  made  of  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  garden-mould,  wood-earth,  and  pond  or  river 
mud.  In  this  compolf,  with  frequent  and  moderate 
waterings,  they  will  flower  as  in  their  natural  climate, 
from  June  till  Oiftober,  or  later. 

Ferrugineous  FOXGLOVE  .  This  is  a  Angular  plant, 
colour  is  greatly  againft  it,  but  the  upright  robuftnefs 
of  the  Item,  the  height  of  the  plant,  its  cluftered  leaves, 
and  above  all  its  long  fpike  of  thickfet  flowers,  demand 
our  attention. 

The  root  is  a  thick  head,  with  innumerable  long 
fibres.  The  ftalk  is  five  feet  high,  rounded,  but  lightly 
ridged,  and  of  a  dufky  green.  The  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  fomewhat  hollowed,  and  extremely  numerous  : 
they  are  placed  very  clofe,  but  irregularly  on  the  ftalks  ; 
and  their  colour  is  a  dull  green.  The  flowers  are  placed 
as  thick  as  they  can  ftand,  in  a  fpike  of  near  a  yard  in 
length,  and  they  gape  open.  Their  colour  is  that  of 
rufty  iron,  a  yellowifh  or  reddilh  brown,  and  they  are 
of  confiderable  duration. 

Culture  of  this  Foxglove. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
eaft  ;  but  lives  very  well  throughout  the  year  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  if  a  warm  part  of  the  nurfery  is  chofen  for  its 
propagation  ;  and  a  Iheltered  part  of  the  garden  for  it  to 
flower. 
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Let  the  feeds  be  faved  from  a  robuft  and  large  plant, 
and  when  they  have  been  carefully  dryed,  and  hardened 
upon  a  papered  Ihelf,  let  them  be  put  up  in  bags  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  hung  up  for  the  winter.  In  the 
March  following  let  a  bed  be  dug  up  in  a  warm  part  of 
the  nurfery,  and  the  feeds  fcattered  on  with  an  even  hand; 
not  too  thick.  The  common  mould  of  the  feminary 
will  anfwer  for  this  purpofe,  for  they  will  rot  in  too 
rich  a  foil.  When  the  plants  come  up  let  them  be  thin¬ 
ned,  and  the  bed  carefully  weeded,  and  at  times  refrefh- 
ed  with  a  little  water.  When  the  plants  are  four  inches 
high,  let  a  new  bed  be  dug  up  for  them  in  a  near  part 
of  the  nurfery  ;  and  in  the  evening  of  a  cloudy  day, 
let  them  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  this  at  feven  inches 
diftance,  taking  care  to  keep  a  good  quantity  of  their 
original  mould  about  their  roots.  Particular  regard  muft; 
be  had  to  the  preferving  the  upright  ftraitnefs  of  the 
ftalk;  becaufe  on  that  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
plant  will  depend. 

Let  them  be  watered  in  their  new  bed  as  foon  as 
planted,  and  Ihaded  by  a  reed-hedge  or  mat,  till  they 
have  taken  root;  after  which  let  the  bed  be  conftantly 
and  carefully  weeded,  and  the  plants  kept  in  a  ftate  of 
free  growth  by  frequent  but  moderate  waterings.  In 
autumn  let  them  be  removed  into  the  places  where  they 
are  to  flower.  The  beft  compoft  for  this  purpofe  is  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  garden-mould  and  dry  pafture 
earth.  Open  holes  in  this,  and  fet  the  plants  upright 
in  it  with  a  good  ball  of  their  own  earth  ;  and  tye  them 
up  to  fhort  firm  fta  kes  to  fecure  their  upright  growth. 

They  will  thus  flower  very  boldly,  and  the  fruit  of 
of  them  fliould  be  permitted  to  ripen  feeds.  It  is  with 
thefe  as  with  many  other  of  the  hardy  fibrofe  rooted 
European  kinds,  they  may  be  made  either  biennial  or  s 
perennial  at  the  pleafure  of  the  gardener. 

If  they  be  fuffered  to  ftand  and  ripen  the  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  which  naturally  follows  that  great  number 
of  flowers,  the  root  becomes  quite  exhaufted,  and  the 
plant  dies ;  but  if  the  ftalk  be  cut  down  before  the 
flowers  fade,  the  root  will  continue  ftrong  for  feveral 
years.  Therefore  let  the  gardener  fave  fome  feed  from 
one  plant  every  year,  and  let  that  be  the  tailed  and 
ftouteft  of  all  ;  and  let  him  cut  down  the  others  as  foon 
as  they  are  paft  their  beauty.  From  the  feeds  thus  faved 
from  the  beft  plants,  and  fowed  every  year,  he  will 
have  an  improved  kind  ;  and  from  the  others,  whofe 
ftalks  he  cut  down,  a  large  increafe  by  parted  roots. 

The  fame  method  of  culture  is  proper  for  the  third 
and  fourth  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

Hot-bed  FRAME.  See  Hot-beds. 

FRAXINELLA,  or  White  DITTANY,  Diclam- 
nus,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnams  among  the 
decanclria  monogynies ,  and  of  which  there  is  only  one 
known  fpecies. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  a 
pale  red  flower  ftriped  with  purple,  another  with  a 
white  flower,  and  one  with  fhorter  fpikes  of  flowers. 

This  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  gardens,  and  as 
it  requires  very  little  culture,  deferves  a  place  in  all 
good  ones.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  which  ftrikes  deep 
into  the  ground  ;  the  head  annually  increafes  in  fize ; 
it  fends  up  many  ftalks  in  proportion  to  its  bignefs, 
which  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  decorated  wuth 
winged  leaves  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  long,  pyramidical,  loofe  fpike,  or  thryfe, 
on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  nine  or  ten  inches  long.  The 
whole  plant  when  gently  rubbed,  emits  an  odour  like 
that  of  Lemon  peel,  but  when  bruifed  has  fomething  of 
a  balfamic  feent. 

Culture  of  the  Fraxinella. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
antumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  In  April  following 
the  plants  will  come  up,  they  fhould  be  conftantly  kept 
clean  from  weeds;  and  in  the  autumn  when  their  leaves 
decay,  the  roots  fliould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  beds  at  the  diftance  of  fix  inches.  Thefe 
beds  fhould  be  four  feet  broad,  and  the  paths  between 
them  two.  In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  ftand  two 

F  f  years 
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years,  during  which  time  they  mufi  be  kept  clear  from 

weeds.  , 

In  the  autumn  they  fliould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 

planted  in  the  middle  of  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  . 
where  they  will  continue  thirty  or  forty  years,  produc¬ 
ing  more  Items  of  flowers  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  roots.  They  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
the  oround  about  them  dug  every  winter. 

FRIER’S  COWL,  a  1'pecies  of  the  Arum.  Seethe 

article  Arum. 

FRINGE-TREE.  See  Snowdrop-tree. 

FR.ITILLARY,  Fritillaria ,  a  genus  of  plants  rang¬ 
ed  by  Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria  monogynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  five  fpecics.  i.  Fritillary  with  all  the 
leaves  alternate.  2.  Jritillary  with  a  tufted  branch,  na¬ 
ked  below,  and  with  entire  leaves  ;  or  the  Crown  Im¬ 
perial.  3.  Fritillary  with  a  tufted  branch,  naked  below, 
and  variegated  leaves.  Fritillary  with  a  naked  branch 

and  oblique  leaves  5  or  the  Perfian  Lily.  5#  hritillary 
with  the  lower  leaves  oppofite. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens, 
pleafing  by  its  peculiarity,  and  for  being  railed  with 
little  trouble.  T  he  root  is  bulbous,  firm,  and  compoled 
of  two  unequal  parts.  From  the  middle  rifes  a  kind  of 
pillow,  and  from  this-the  {talk,  whofe  bafe  is  hung 
with  many  fibres.  T.  he  fubftance  of  the  root  is  uni¬ 
form,  foft,  and  white,  and  it  is  neither  coated  nor  co¬ 
vered  with  films.  The  ftalk  is  round,  upright,  not  very 
thick  or  Arong,  but  ten  inches  high  ;  fpungy  within, 
and  covered  with  a  tough  green  rind,  tinged  often  with 
brown  and  purple. 

'I' he  leaves  are  placed  from  top  to  bottom  with  a 
beautiful  irregularity,  five  or  fix,  fometimes  more, 
grow  on  a  flalk,  and  often  lefs.  They  are  long,  nar¬ 
row,  of  a  deep  green,  hollowed,  fharp-pointed,  and  of 
an  acid  tafle.  From  the  top  hangs  one  large  flower  : 
culture  gives  many,  but  the  plant  is  treated  of  here  as 
in  the  Aate  of  nature,  or  little  removed  from  it  incom- 
-mon  gardens.  This  bends  its  weak  Aalk,  and  the  mouth 
opens  to  the  ground.  It  is  large  and  extremely  elegant, 
as  well  as  Angular.  It  rifes  naked  from  the  Aalk,  with¬ 
out  cup  or  any  other  defence.  It  is  in  fhape  like  a  bell, 
wide  at  the  bafe,  and  formed  of  fix  petals,  which  Hand 
parallel,  and  are  pointed  at  the  ends.  Near  the  bafe  of 
each  of  thefe  is  an  oblong  hollow,  containing  a  drop  of 
honey  juice.  The  colouring  of  the  flower  even  in  its 
wild  Aate  is  not  without  its  changes  :  and  it  is  in  all 
beautiful.  The  general  tinge  is  purple,  chequered  with 
various  degrees  of  red  and  white.  The  variegations  are 
not  difpofed  at  random  as  in  the  generality  of  painted 
flowers,  but  placed  in  regular  little  fquares ;  they  are 
more  difiindt  on  the  outfide  of  the  petals,  for  within  the 
flower  glows  with  a  more  uniform  purple  down  the 
middle  of  each  :  on  the  outfide  there  alfo  ufually  runs  a 
rib  of  yellowifli  hue,  adding  no  little  grace.  This  is  the 
appearance  nature  gives  the  flowers  in  the  moA  favour¬ 
able  foils  but  from  a  variety  of  accidents  it  often  de¬ 
clines  from  this  its  natural  luAre.  The  purple  grows 
faint,  the  yellow  greenifli,  and  the  variegations  fade  one 
into  another.  But  there  always  remains  a  great  deal  of 
beauty. 

In  poor  foils  the  plant  will  be  fmall  and  the  flowers 
nearly  or  entirely  white. 

Purple  Pyrenean  FRITILLARY,  a  fhort  defeription 
will  ferve  to  explain  this  plant,  whofe  general  form  and 
characters  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  preceding  kind, 
its  moA  obvious  difference,  is  in  the  fize  and  colour  of 
the  flower. 

The  root  is  a  double  bulb,  foft,  flefliy,  and  naked. 
In  the  wild  Aate  it  is  fmall,  but  in  gardens  it  often  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  other.  The  Aalk  is  flender,  upright, 
green,  and  befet  with  many  plants.  Thefe  are  long, 
narrow,  fharp-pointed,  flatted,  and  of  a  frefh  green. 
They  Aand  irregularly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Aalk, 
but  on  the  lower  part  in  pairs.  One  flower  as  in  the 
other  hangs  naturally  frqm  the  top  of-the  Aalk  ;  and  it 
is  bell-fhaped  as  in  that,  and  formed  of  fix  petals  ;  thefe 
turn  their  edges  a  little  upward,  and  are  variously  Aained 
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with  yellow  ;  the  ground  colour  is  a  dufky  tinge, 
and  there  is  occafionally  more  or  lefs  of  the  yellow.  The 
edges  that  turn  up  fhew  a  yellowifli  hue  :  this  w  ith  more 
or  lefs  mixture  of  green  is  the  colour  of  the  whole  inner 
furface ;  the  flower  is  there  more  glofly  than  without  ; 
and  the  whole  is  marked  with  irregularly  chequered  pur- 
plifli  fpots.  Thefe  are  more  diAinCl  toward  the  lower 
part  of  the  petals. 

Culture  of  thefe  Fritill  arif.s. 

Thefe  two  kinds  are  natives  of  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  love  a  rich  and  fomewhat  moifi  foil,  where  they 
have  a  little  flielter.  The  foot  of  a  hill  near  which 
there  runs  fome  little  Aream,  and  a  w’ood  defends  the 
fpot  from  the  north,  aA'ords  them  their  full  natural  per¬ 
fection. 

From  plants  which  grow  in  fuch  foil  and  fituation 
fhould  be  1’eleCted  feeds  for  railing  them  under  yet  more 
favourable  circumAances  in  gardens  ;  and  from  thefe  will 
be  produced  the  fcveral  elegant  kinds  which  follow. 
The  ArongeA  of  thefe  plants,  or  of  the  fame  kinds  in 
gardens,  fhould  be  marked  while  in  flower,  and  the  feed- 
veflels  cut  oA'  when  they  are  ripe  ;  this  will  be  in  the 
latter  end  of  July.  Let  them  be  laid  on  a  fliclf  three 
weeks  to  harden  :  then  let  the  feeds  be  taken  out,  and 
fpread  for  a  week  more  ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
which  will  be  the  latter  part  of  AuguA,  let  them  be 
fown  upon  a  piece  of  good  ground  in  the  nurfery,  open 
to  the  morning  fun,  but  defended  fouth  and  north. 
Here  let  them  be  allowed  the  common  management; 
weeded  from  time  to  time,  thinned  where  they  have- 
rifen  too  clofe,  and  w’atered  often  a  little  at  a  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  autumn  take  up  all 
the  roots  :  plant  them  at  three  inches  diAance  on  a  frefh 
bed,  in  a  like  fituation,  and  allow  them  the  fame  care. 
They  may  remain  in  this  bed  till  the  time  of  their  flower¬ 
ing  ;  which  according  to  the  management,  or  other  ac¬ 
cidents,  will  be  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Then  the 
beA  plants  muA  be  marked  ;  and  in  autumn  their  roots 
taken  up,  and  planted  in  another  bed  at  five  inches  dif- 
tance. 

There  will  be  thus  produced  many  very  handfome 
flowers  j  and  from  thefe  will  be  raifed  with  eafe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  elegant  varieties. 

Ifabclla  FRITILLARY.  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  produced  from  the  common  purple  kind,  and 
lefs  djAinCt  in  the  appearance  than  many  of  the  fucceed- 
ing.  The  difference  principally  confifis  in  the  firmnefs 
of  the  Araik  and  colouring  of  the  flower.  The  root  is 
white  and  Aefhy.  The  Aalk  is  round,  and  toward  the 
bottom  purplifh.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  few  in 
number,  placed  irregularly,  and  of  a  pale  green.  One 
Aow'er  bends  the  top  of  the  Aalk,  and  this  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  common  kind  in  bignefs,  but  greatly  excclls  it 
in  the  colouring.  The  bafe  is  wider  and  more  rouftded. 
The  petals  are  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length  than 
in  that  Aower,  and  no  part  of  the  edge  turns  up. 

T  wo  colours  diverfify  the  whole ;  thefe  are  an  elegant 
light  red,  and  a  clear  green.  They  are  difpofed  in  large 
lquare  pots  interchangeably,  and  the  edges  of  thefe  fi¬ 
gures  are  very  diAiinff.  The  colours  are  brighter  to¬ 
ward  the  ends  of  the  petals,  and  more  obfeure  nearer  the 
bafe.  The  great  merit  of  this  flower  is  the  brightnefs 
of  the  red  and  the  diAinftnefs  of  the  fpots. 

It  is  fometimes  produced  from  a  firA  fowing,  but  in 
greater  perfe&ion  from  the  fowing  again  the  beA  kinds 
raifed,  as  has  been  already  direfted,  from  wild  feeds. 

Great  Umbelliferous  FRITILLARY.  This  Aands 
diAinguifhed  eminently  from  all  the  other  kinds  by  the 
Arength  and  Aatelinefs  of  the  Aalk,  the  breadth  and 
firmnefs  of  the  leaves,  and  the  fize  and  number  of  the 
Aowers. 

The  root  is  large  and  white.  The  Aalk  rifes  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  inches,  and  is  purplifli  at  the  bafe, 
green  upwards,  and  of  a  firm  fubffance.  The  leaves  are 
confiderably  broad,  long,  {h-arp-pointed,  often  twiAed, 
and  of  a  deep  green.  At  the  top  of  the  Aalk  there  are 
three  or  fometimes  more  flowers  ;  very  large  and  confpi- 
cuousalfo  by  the  boldnefs  of  their  colouring.  They  do 

not 
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not  regularly  hang  clown  as  in  the  other  kinds,  but 
fome  droop  more  than  others,  and  fometimes  one  or 
more  are  nearly  horizontal.  The  bafe  is  fwelling  and 
round  ;  the  petals  are  broad  and  fharp-pointed  and  the 
flower  opens  regularly  without  any  turning  up  of  the 
edges.  The  colours  are  very  fine,  a  deep  lively  purple, 
and  a  very  agreeable  greyifh  brown.  This  latter  is  the 
ground  colour,  and  the  chequerings  are  of  the  purple  ; 
the  whole  flower  is  of  a  glofly  polifhed  furface,  and  has 
fome  lines  of  a  yellowifh  green  within.  It  rifes  from 
the  feeds  of  the  common  purple  kind,  but  rarely  perfects 
any  itfelf.  Therefore  when  the  gardener  has  obtained 
a  plant  of  it,  he  mull  increafe  his  Ifore  by  off-lets. 

Small  umbelliferous  FRITILLARY.  This  is  a  very 
lingular  and  elegant  variety.  The  root  is  fmall  and 
whitifh.  The  ftalk  is  firm,  green,  and  eight  inches  in 
height  :  culture  rarely  makes  any  confiderable  alteration 
in  this  article,  though  it  covers  the  whole  length  with 
leaves,  and  crowns  its  top  with  numerous  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  long,  moderately  broad,  and  of  a  frefh  and 
lively  green  :  they  are  hollowed,  often  waved  or  twilled, 
and  they  Hand  irregularly,  except  at  the  bottom,  where 
they  commonly  are  found  in  pairs.  At  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  are  placed  four,  five,  or  fix  flowers  in  an  elegant 
duller.  Each  has  its  feparate  flender  footllalk,  and  they 
all  droop  as  in  the  other  kinds.  The  points  of  many 
leaves  rife  above  them,  and  give  the  whole  fomewhat  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Crown  Imperial.  See  the  article 
Crown  Imperial. 

The  flowers  are  fmall,  hollow,  angulated  at  the  bafe, 
and  turned  up  a  little  at  the  edges  of  the  petals.  The 
colour  is  a  deep  dufky  purple,  with  variegations  of  yel- 
lowilh  green.  On  the  outfide  the  colours  are  lefs  dif- 
tindl ;  on  the  inner  part  they  are  much  more  regularly 
difpofed  ;  and  the  whole  infide  is  of  a  polifhed  furface. 
This  is  produced  from  the  feeds  of  the  Pyrenean  kind  ; 
but  like  the  lalt  deferibed,  it  mull,  when  once  obtained, 
be  propagated  farther  by  roots,  for  it  fcarce  ever  ripens 
any  feeds  itfelf. 

Yellow  Italian  FRITILLARY.  This  is  a  variety 
from  the  feed  of  the  common  purple  kind,  but  it  differs 
greatly  and  elegantly  from  it  in  the  colouring  of  the 
flower,  and  even  in  the  general  conformation  of  the 
plant. 

The  root  is  large  and  whitilh.  The  ftalk  is  round, 
flelhy,  and  firm,  but  rarely  exceeds  eight  finches  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  remarkably  broad,  lefs  hollowed 
than  in  the  other  kinds,  and  obtufe  at  the  end.  From 
the  top  of  the  ftalk  hangs  one  flower.  It  is  very  large, 
and  particularly  beautiful  ;  round  at  the  bafe,  regularly 
open  at  the  mouth,  and  chequered  all  over  with  perfedt 
regularity.  The  ground  colour  is  a  very  fine  yellow  : 
the  fpots  of  a  deep  crimfon,  inclining  a  little  to  purple  ; 
and  the  outfide  and  inner  have  both  a  glofly  furface. 
This  ripens  feeds  in  great  perfection,  and  they  Ihould  be 
laved  with  care. 

Green  FRITILLARY.  It  is  a  perennial  variation 
of  the  Pyrenrean  kind  ;  and,  if  lefs  worthy  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  than  fome  others  for  its  beauty,  it  has  a  Angularity 
that  will  very  well  fupply  the  place.  The  root  is  large, 
and  in  favourable  foils  will  fwell  to  a  very  large  fize. 
The  ftalk  is  round,  upright,  green,  and  lpotted  with 
pyrple  and  brown  ;  the  leaves  are  moderately  broad,  and 
of  a  fine  frelh  green.  The  flowers  hang  from  the  top  of 
the  ftalk,  often  two,  rarely  more  ;  fometimes  only  one  ; 
and  though  each,  when  there  are  more,  has  naturally 
its  footftalk  feparate,  the  two  will  fometimes  unite  into 
a  broad,  flat,  common  pedicle,  and  the  flowers  grow 
from  its  top  together.  This  is  a  very  Angular  and  not 
inelegant  appearance.  The  flower  is  large,  and  com- 
pofed  as  in  the  others,  of  fix  petals  ;  they  are  roundifh 
at  the  ends,  and  naturally  turn  up  a  little  at  the  edges. 
The  colour  is  a  dufky  yellowifh  green,  fpotted  on  the 
outfide  obfeurely,  and  within  more  diftinftly  with  a  deep 
blackifh  purple.  The  fpots  are  not  difpofed  in  chequers, 
as  are  moil  of  the  others,  but  they  are  thrown  together 
with  a  tolerable  regularity.  This  ripens  its  feed  freely. 

Snowy  FRITILLARY.  This  is  a  variety  of  the 
common  purple  Fritillary,  and  though  lefs  fpeciousthan 
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the  generality  of  the  others,  fliould  be  preferred  By  all 
who  cultivate  this  flower,  for  the  variety  it  p-ives  among 
them. 

The  root  is  final!.  The  ftalk  is  eight  inches  high, 
round,  weak,  and  pale.  Three  or  four  leaves  (land  at 
diftances  upon  it,  and  thefe  are  narrow,  long,  hollowed, 
fharp-pointed,  and  of  a  lively  green.  From  the  top 
hangs  one  flower;  this  is  large,  broad  at  the  bafe,  and 
fomewhat  angulated,  plain  at  the  opening  and  formed 
as  ufual  of  fix  petals,  whofe  extremities  are  pointed. 
The  colour  is  often  a  pure  and  perfeft  white  like  fnow. 
Sometimes  it  has  a  creamy  tinge,  and  fome  flowers  fhevv 
a  pearly  grey.  All  very  elegant,  with  a  lively  afpeft, 
and  glofly  furface.  The  fame  feeds  will  produce  others, 
which  are  dufky,  and  want  the  proper  luftre;  but  thefe 
fliould  be  deftroyed.  The  white,  which  is  generally 
uniform  and  entire,  admits  fometioies  a  faint  variegation. 
This  is  not  in  chequers,  but  in  a  kind  of  little  crefcents 
It  ripens  feeds,  but  they  need  not  be  faved  ;  for  they  are 
weak  in  the  principle  of  growth,  and  there  is  no  certainty 
of  their  producing  the  fame  flower. 

Double  FRITILLARY.  This  is  alfo  a  variety  of 
the  common  purple  kind,  which  demands  great  atten¬ 
tion.  The  root  is  fiefhy,  white,  and  large.  The  ftalk 
is  upright,  firm,  and  pale;  fometimes  tinged  confidera- 
bly  with  purple.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  of  a  pale 
but  pleafant  green.  They  ftand  irregularly,  and  are  not- 
very  numerous.  One  flower  terminates  the  ftalk,  and  it 
hangs  drooping,  tho’  ufually  lefs  fo  than  the  common 
kind.  It  is  very  broad  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and 
is  compofed  of  twelve  petals,  fometimes  more.  But  moft 
ufually  it  is  double  the  quantity  of  the  common  kind. 
The  colour  is  throughout  a  dufky  purple,  but  there  is  a 
great  and  beautiful  variegation.  The  ground  part  has  the 
purple  faint,  and  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  green.  The 
fpots  are  perfedl  purple,  and  they  are  regularly  fquare, 
and  placed  in  the  exadl  chequered  order. 

This  flower  will  ripen  feeds,  but  they  have  not  the 
ftrength  of  thofc  from  the  Angle  kinds,  nor  will  they  re¬ 
gularly  produce  double  ones.  It  fhould  therefore  be  en- 
creafed  by  ofF-fets. 

Culture  of  thefe  Frit  ill  aries. 

The  gardener,  in  order  to  get  good  feed,  rhuft  watch 
the  plants  from  their  beginning  to  flower,  to  the  end  j 
for  fome  will  be  earlier,  fome  later  ;  he  muft  mark  for 
feed  the  moft  promifing  kinds,  by  tying  them  up  to 
flicks.  This  enfures  the  plants  without  miftake,  and 
the  feed  will  ripen  the  better  for  the  ftalk  being  kept 
from  rocking  with  the  wind.  The  only  care  muft  be* 
that  the  root  is  not  hurt  by  the  thrufiing  down  the 
flick. 

The  'plants  to  be  felefted,  are  thofe  which  have  a 
ftrong  ftalk  with  a  few  leaves  on  it ;  and  have  the  flower 
large,  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  regularly  opening  at  the 
mouth,  with  the  points  the  leaft  fharp  that  can  be.  In 
the  common  purple  they  fhould  be  quite  ftrait,  neither 
turning  in  nor  out ;  and  in  the  Pyrenaean  kind  they  fhould 
all  regularly  turn  up  a  little  of  the  verge.  Thefe  are  the 
marks  to  be  obferved  for  faving  feed,  as  to  the  colouring 
it  is  not  material  :  the  chance  of  culture  gave  it  at  the 
firft,  and  will  continue  to  give  it  from  whatever  kind  : 
in  this  the  feed  takes  no  certain  effe£l ;  but  the  bignefs 
and  fhapeof  the  flower,  and  the  firmnefs  of  the  ftalk,  are 
often  influenced  by  it  greatly.  When  thefe  are  marked, 
the  ufual  care  muft  be  taken  to  make  them  bring  their 
feeds  to  good  maturity.  1  he  plants  all  about  them  muft 
be  cut  down  ;  and  the  mould  ftirred  frequently,  and  wa¬ 
tered  a  little  at  a  time,  and  often.  The  feed  veflels  muft 
be  cut  ofl  when  full  grown,  and  hardened  with  a  part  of 
the  ftalk  by  laying  on  a  fhelf  for  a  month  :  the  feeds  muft 
be  then  aired  loofe  about  a  week,  and  by  that  time  they 
will  be  in  perfect  good  condition  for  flowing  in  a  proper 
foil. 

The  compoft  proper  for  thefe  Fritillaries  muft  be 
made  as  follows  :  Mix  one  barrow  of  pond- mud  with 
two  barrows  of  rich  dry  pafture  earth,  and  half  a  peck  of 
hen’s  dung.  Work  thefe  well  together,  then  add  half  a 
bufliel  of  river-fand,  and  break  them  well  again.  The 
whole  will  now  come  into  a  fine,  mellow,  and  equal 

mixture. 
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mixture.  The  beft  time  for  doing  this  is  as  foon  as  the 
flewers  mark  for  feed.  Let  it  be  fpread  a  loot  thick 
in  a  fhady  place,  and  once  in  ten  days  turned. 

In  the  middle  of  Auguft  make  two,  or  more,  boxes 
of  rough  boards,  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  of  fuch  big- 
nefs  as  can  be  conveniently  managed.  Bore  tour  or  five 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  each  ;  lay  fome  oyfter-fhells  over 
the  holes,  and  pour  in  the  comport  till  they  are  nearly 
•filled.  Set  the  boxes  where  they  may  have  the  morning 
fun,  and  fcatter  on  the  feeds  pretty  thick.  Sift  upon 
them  a  finger’s  breadth  of  the  comport,  and  lay  over  the 
whole  a  light  covering  of  peafe-ftraw.  Let  this  be  taken 
off  when  the  mould  is  dry,  that  it  may  be  watered. 
This  muft  be  done  with  a  light  and  regular  hand  ;  and 
no  mofs  or  weed  be  fuftered  to  appear  upon  the  mould. 

In  winter  the  boxes  muft  be  moved  to  fome  place 
where  they  will  be  defended  from  the  north,  and  open 
to  the  fun.  In  fpring  let  them  be  placed  where  they 
were  at  firft. 

When  the  young  plants  have  fo  much  ftrength  that 
the  ftrongeft  can  be  difeerned  from  the  reft,  let  the 
others  be  cleared  away  where  they  rife  too  thick,  and 
only  fuch  a  number  left  in  each  box  as  can  be  fupplied 
with  nourifhment.  Keep  the  furface  clean  from  weeds, 
and  water  it  whenever  the  mould  is  too  dry.  This  muft 
be  the  management  while  the  plants  keep  their  green- 
nefs.  When  the  leaves  are  faded,  let  half  an  inch  of 
the  comport:,  that  was  left,  be  fifted  over  them,  and  let 
them  have  the  fame  care  they  had  the  preceding  year. 

The  next  fummer,  when  the  leaves  are  faded,  let  the 
mould  be  all  taken  out  of  the  boxes,  and  fitted. 
The  roots  will  be  thus  feparated,  and  they  muft  be  im¬ 
mediately  planted  in  a  bed  of  the  fame  comport,  fheltered 
from  the  north,  and  from  the  noon-day  fun.  1  hey 
fhould  be  fet  here  at  four  inches  diftance,  and  left  to 
flower.  There  will  be  a  great  variety,  but  let  none  be 
defpifed  the  firft  year.  * 

When  the  leaves  are  decayed  they  muft  be  taken  up, 
and  immediately  planted  again,  in  frefh  comport,  at  five 
inches  diftancer  This  will  give  them  a  great  advantage 
for  the  next  year’s  flowering,  and  the  gardener  will  then 
be  able  to  form  fome  jiydgment  of  their  value. 

After  the  fecond  year’s  flowering,  which  is  ufually 
the  fourth  from  fowing,  the  roots  are  to  be  confidered  as 
arrived  at  full  maturity,  and  to  be  treated  differently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diftin&ion  already  made  of  thofe  which 
ripen  feeds,  and  fuch  as  aie  to  be  encreafed  by  roots. 
For  this  tranfplanting  therefore  two  beds  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided,  the  one  larger  for  receiving  thofe  which  ripen 
feeds,  and  the  other  for  the  kinds  which  are  to  be  en¬ 
creafed  by  roots. 

For  this  purpofe,  let  him  mark  by  feparate  flicks, 
while  they  are  in  flower,  thofe  which  have  more  than 
one  flower  upon  the  ftalk,  and  thofe  which  have  more 
than  fix  petals  in  the  flower.  No  matter  whether  there 
be  three  or  four  flowers  in  the  firft  cafe,  or  twelve  petals, 
as  we  have  deferibed  in  the  perfeCl  double  flowers.  If 
there  be  more  than  one  upon  the  ftalk,  or  more  than  fix 
petals  in  a  flower,  continued  culture  will  bring  them  to 
the  full  perfection.  The  bed  muft  be  very  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  thefe ;  for  they  are  not,  after  this  plantation, 
to  be  removed  for  three  years.  Let  them  be  fet  at  ten 
inches  diftance  in  the  new  comport,  and  the  ground  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  never  fuftered  to  be  too  dry. 

This  will  be  all  that  is  requifite  in  the  fummer 
months ;  but  every  autumn  there  fhould  be  half  an  inch 
of  frefh  comport:  fifted  over  the  bed  ;  and  in  the  fevere 
frofts  the  ground  fhould  be  covered  with  peafe-haulm. 

Thefe  being  difpofed  in  that  manner,  the  larger  bed  is 
to  be  prepared  for  the  others.  They  muft  be  taken  up 
as  foon  as  the  others  are  planted,  which  fhould  be  when 
the  leaves  fade;  and  they  are  not  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
ground,  but  immediately  fet  again.  They  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  eight  inches  diftance,  and  this  management  re¬ 
peated  again  every  year,  giving  them  always  frefh  com¬ 
port.  T  bus  will  a  foundation  be  laid  for  the  moft  per¬ 
feCl  flock  of  this  Angular  flower. 

'1  he  many-flowered  and  double  kinds,  will,  during 
three  years  llanding,  grow  to  full  perfection,  and  when 
they  are,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  taken  up,  a  number  of 
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off-fets  will  be  found  ready  for  feparating  by  way  of  en- 
creafe. 

1  he  others,  in  the  fame  manner,  will  flower  each 
year  more  and  more  perfectly  :  every  fealon  the  fineft  of 
them  fhould  be  marked  for  feed  ;  and  each  autumn  there 
fhould  be  a  new  fowing. 

Broad-leaved  Clujler  FRITILLARY.  This  and  the 
following  Fritillary  are  much  later  in  flowering  than  any 
of  the  preceding.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  moderately 
large  :  the  ftalk  is  firm,  round,  green,  upright,  and, 
according  to  the  foil,  from  fix  to  lixteen  inches  in  height. 

I  he  leaves  aie  very  numerous,  theyftand  oppofite  at  the 
bottom  ;  but  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  are  alternate. 
The  lower  leaves  are  alfo  confiderably  broad,  the  others 
are  narrow,  fharp-pointed,  ribbed,  and  of  a  pale  green. 
1  he  flowers  hang  from  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  in  various 
directions,  but  with  a  wild  and  pleafing  irregularity. 

1  ogether  they  form  a  roundifh  duller,  and  they  hang 
naturally  downward,  but  their  ftalks  twift,  and  fome- 
times  turn  a  little  upward.  Their  colour  is  a  dingy  pur¬ 
ple  mixed  with  yellow.  The  flower  conlifts  of  fix  pe¬ 
tals  :  a  broad  rib  of  dulky  yellow  runs  along  the  middle 
of  each  petal,  and  the  fides  are  purple.  There  is  little 
of  the  chequering  vifible  in  this  part  :  all  that  approaches 
to  it,  is,  that  a  few  purple  fpots  are  irregularly  fcattered 
over  the  yellow  rib.  Within  the  colours  are  brighter 
and  placed  more  regularly  :  the  part  neareft  the  bafe  is 
chequered,  as  in  the  other  kinds  :  the  ground  colour 
is  yellow,  and  the  chequering  purple. 

No  particular  rule  is  needed  for  the  culture  of  this 
Fritillary,  it  muft  be  managed  as  directed  for  the  Pyre- 
naean  kinds  ;  and  the  flock  muft  be  encreafed  by  parting 
the  roots,  for  it  does  not  well  ripen  the  feed. 

Flefiy  late  FRITILLARY.  This  is  a  very  elegant 
plant.  The  root  is  moderately  large,  and  has  many 
fibres.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  long,  narrow, 
obtufe,  hollowed,  and  of  a  flefhy  fubftance.  The  ftalk 
is  ten  inches  high,  purplifh  at  the  bafe,  upwards  of  a 
pale  green,  and  tolerably  firm.  The  leaves  on  thisftand 
alternately,  and  at  diftances  ;  they  refemble  thofe  from 
the  root ;  but  that  they  are  fmaller ;  and  their  ends  are 
often  purplifh.  One  flower  hangs  from  the  top  of  the 
ftalk ;  this  is  large,  and  of  the  moft  pcrfeCt  fhape  ;  hol¬ 
lowed  as  a  cup,  rounded  at  the  bafe ;  and  formed  of  fix 
petals,  which  Hand  very  regularly  ;  they  turn  in  their 
points  at  firft,  but  have  them  perfeClly  ftrait  when  the 
flower  is  full  blown.  Three  or  four  of  the  upper  leaves 
ulually  rife  perpendicularly  over  the  flower,  and  are  of 
a  frefher  green  than  the  others  ;  thefe  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  plant.  The  colouring  of  the  flower  has  a 
delicacy  and  variety  that  no  other  of  the  Fritillary  kind 
exceeds,  and  few  can  be  laid  to  equal.  The  chequering 
is  not  formally  regular,  but  it  is  very  pleafing.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  delicate  flefhy  hue  ;  there 
runs  down  the  middle  of  each  petal  a  broad  rib  of  olive, 
and  the  fpots  of  a  lemon  colour  :  they  have  fomethingof 
the  fquare  fhape,  that  makes  the  chequer-work  in  the 
other  kinds  ;  and  they  are  difpofed  in  luch  a  manner  as 
to  refemble  it ;  but  there  is  not  the  exa&nels  as  in  many 
others. 

Culture  of  the  late  Fritillaries. 

The  culture  of  thefe  Fritillaries,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  earlier  forts, 
but  their  beauty  is  loft  when  they  are  planted  promifeu- 
oufly  among  them  ;  for  they  do  not  come  into  flower  till 
thofe  are  decayed,  and  the  beds  are  no  longer  examined  ; 
therefore  to  fliew  thefe  in  perfection  as  long  as  poflible, 
a  particular  bed  muft  be  prepared  for  them  in  a  part  of 
the  garden  where  the  fun  does  not  come  till  about  ten  in 
the  morning  ;  let  this  be  made  up  with  the  fame  comport 
direCled  for  the  other  Fritillaries,  and  they  muft  be 
planted  at  a  foot  diftance.  They  muft  have  lefs  water 
than  the  other  kinds  ;  the  bed  muft  be  kept  conftantly 
weeded,  and  the  furface  be  once  in  ten  days  broke  with- 
a  trowel.  This  will  difpofe  it  to  retain  the  dews,  and 
nothing  more  is  required. 

FRITILLARIA-CRASSA,  Stapelia,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  which  there  arc  two  fpecies.  i.  Fritillaria- 
crafi'a,  with  fpreading  indentures  to  the  branches.  2. 

Fritillaria- 
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Fritillaria-crafla,  with  ereiEI  indentures  to  the  branches. 

The  firft  fort  has  many  fucculent  branches,  arifing 
from  the  root,  which  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  having 
feveral  protuberant  indentures  on  their  Tides,  fpreading 
open  horizontally,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  the  branches, 
which  fpread  on  the  ground,  emit  roots  from  their  joints, 
fo  where  they  have  room  will  extend  very  wide.  From 
the  Tides  of  the  branches  toward  their  bottom,  comes  out 
the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  at  one  of  the  finufes,  and 
fuftains  one  flower,  having  a  large  thick  petal,  out  half¬ 
way  into  five  points,  like  a  ftar,  which  fpreads  open  flat; 
its  colour  is  greenilh  on  the  outlide,  but  yellow  within, 
having  a  circle  of  purple  round  the  neclarii,  and  the 
whole  petal  is  finely  Tpotted  with  purple,  refembling  the 
belly  of  a  frog.  The  flower  when  blown,  has  a  very 
fetid  odour,  like  that  of  carrion,  fo  like,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  flefh-fly  depofit  their  eggs  on  it,  which  frequently 
are  hatched,  but  wanting  proper  food  die  Toon  after. 

The  branches  of  the  fecond  fort  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  firft,  and  Hand  more  ereift,  but  fpread  and 
emit  roots  in  the  fame  way. 

They  have  four  longitudinal  furrows,  which  divide 
them  into  four  angles,  which  have  protuberant  indentures 
on  their  edges,  whofe  points  are  ere£E  They  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  being  of  a  dark 
green  in  fummer,  but  inclining  to  purple  in  the  autumn. 
The  flowers  come  out  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks  at  the  Tides 
of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  fhaped  like  the  former,  but 
are  larger  ;  the  petal  is  of  a  thicker  fubftance,  and  on  the 
infide  covered  with  fine  purplifh  foft  hairs.  The  ground 
is  an  herbaceous  yellow,  ftreaked  and  chequered  with 
purplifh  lines.  This  fort  produces  its  flowers  in  much 
greater  plenty  than  the  firft,  fo  that  in  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  they  are  feldom  without. 

Culture  of  the  Fritillaria-crassa. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  they  ftrike  their  roots  into  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  and  fpread  themfelves  greatly. 

They  are  propagated  here  very  eaiily,  by  taking  off 
any  of  the  fide  branches,  during  the  fummer  months, 
which  when  planted,  put  out  roots  very  freely.  The 
branches  fhould  be  flipped  off  from  the  plants  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  are  joined  by  a  fmall  ligature,  fo 
will  not  occafion  a  great  wound,  the  joints  at  the  place 
where  they  are  connected  being  almoft  clofed  round  ;  for 
if  they  are  cut  through  the  branch,  the. wound  will  be  fo 
great  as  to  occafion  their  rotting  w'hen  planted.  Thefe 
ihould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  for  eight  or  ten  days,  that  the 
wounded  part  may  dry  and  heal  over,  before  they  are 
planted,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  They  muft  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  a  compoft,  made  of  frefii  Tandy  earth, 
mixed  with  lime-rubbifti  and  fea  fand.  If  the  pots  are 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  promote  their 
taking  root;  they  fhould  be  nowand  then  fprinkled  with 
water  very  fparingly,  and  as  foon  as  they  have  taken  root, 
they  muft  be  inured  to  the  open  air. 

If  thefe  plants  are  kept  in  a  very  moderate  ftove  in 
winter,  and  in  fummer  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe, 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air,  and  at  the  lame  time 
be  fereened  from  wet  and  cold,  they  will  thrive  and  flower 
very  well  ;  for  although  they  will  live  in  the  open  air  in 
fummer,  and  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  good 
green-houfe,  yet  thofe  plants  will  not  flower  fo  well  as 
thofe  managed  in  the  other  way.  They  muft  have  very 
little  water,  efpecially  in  winter. 

FRONDES,  denotes  leaves  confifting  of  feveral  other 
leaves,  and  forming  the  whole  of  the  plant,  as  is  the 
cafe  of  the  Fern  kind,  in  which  the  fructifications  being 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  the  fingle  leaf  makes  the  whole 
plant,  and  is  called  Frondis,  not  Folium. 

FRONDOSE,  full  of  leaves,  or  fhoots. 
FRUCTIFICATION  of  plants.  See  Generation, 
Plant,  &c. 

FRUCTISTT1,  in  botany,  that  fet  of  authors,  who 
have  attempted  the  eftablifhing  the  claffes  and  diftimftions 
■ot  plants  upon  the  fruit,  feed,  or  receptacle  of  thefe  in 
plants.  Of  this  lift  are  Cselalpinus,  Morinfon,  Ray, 
Herman,  and  Boerhaave. 
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FRUIT;  the  production  of  a  tree  or  plant,  for  the 
propagation  or  multiplication  of  its  kind.  In  this  fenfe 
the  word  takes  in  all  kinds  of  feeds,  with  their  furniture. 

But  botanifts  ufually  underftand  by  it,  that  part  of  a 
plant  wherein  the  feeds  are  contained.  The  fruit  in  all 
plants  is  the  produdl  or  refult  of  the  flower,  or  that,  for 
the  production  and  nutrition  of  which  the  flower  was  in¬ 
tended.  The  ftru&ure  and  parts  of  different  fruits  are 
different  in  fome  things  ;  but  in  all  the  fpecies,  the 
effential  parts  of  the  fruit  appear  to  be  only  continuations 
or  expaniions  of  thofe  which  are  feen  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  tree,  and  the  fame  fibres  are  continued  to  them  from 
the  root.  An  Apple  cut  into  two  tranfverfely,  is  feen  to 
be  principally  compofed  of  four  parts,  i.  A  fkin  or 
rind,  which  is  only  a  continuation  and  expanfion  of  the 
outer  Bark  of  the  tree.  2.  A  parenchyma,  or  pulp, 
which  is  an  expanfion  and  intumefcence  of  the  blea,  or 
the  inner  bark  of  the  tree.  3.  The  fibres,  which  are 
ramifications  of  the  woody  part  of  the  tree.  4.  The 
core,  which  is  the  produce  bf  the  pith  of  the  wood,  in¬ 
durated  or  ftrengthened  by  twigs  of  the  woody  fibres,  in¬ 
termixed  with  it.  This  ferves  to  furnifh  a  proper  lodging 
for  the  feeds,  and  filtrates  the  juices  of  the  parenchyma 
or  pulp,  and  conveys  them  to  the  feeds.  Of  the  fibres 
there  are  generally  reckoned  fifteen  branches,  of  which 
ten  penetrate  the  parenchyma,  and  incline  to  the  bafis  of 
the  flower,  and  the  other  five  afeend  more  particularly 
from  the  pedicle  or  ftalk,  and  meet  with  the  former  at 
the  bafe  of  the  flower  ;  and  to  thefe  branches  the  capfules 
or  coats  of  the  kernels,  are  faftened.  Thefe  branches 
being  firft  extended  through  the  parenchyma  to  the 
flower,  furnifh  the  neceffary  matter  for  the  vegetation  of 
it ;  but  as  the  fruit  increafes,  it  intercepts  the  aliment, 
and  by  this  means  the  flower  is  ftarved,  and  falls  off.  In 
a  Pear  there  are  five  parts  to  be  diftinguifhed  :  the  fkin, 
parenchyma,  ramification,  ftone,  and  acetarium. 

The  firft  three  parts  are  common  to  the  Apple  :  the 
ftone,  obferved  chiefly  in  Choak  Pears,  is  a  congeries  of 
ftrong  corpufcles,  which  are  difperfed  throughout  the 
whole  parenchyma,  but  in  the  greateft  plenty,  and 
amaffed  clofeft  together  about  the  center  of  the  aceta¬ 
rium.  This  feems  formed  of  the  ftony  or  calculous  part 
of  the  nutritious  juice.  The  acetarium  is  a  fubftance  of 
a  tart,  acid  tafte,  and  of  a  globular  figure,  inclofed  iii 
an  aft'embla^e  of  feveral  of  the  ftony  parts  before-menti¬ 
oned.  In  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.  there  are  four  parts, 
the  coat,  parenchyma,  ramifications,  and  ftone.  The 
outer  part,  or  fhell  of  the  ftone,  feems  formed  of  the 
calculous  part  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  plant,  and 
the  inner  part,  or  kernel  of  the  pith  of  the  tree,  derived 
thither  by  feminal  branches,  which  penetrate  the  bafe  of 
the  ftone.  The  Acorn  confifts  of  a  fhell,  cortex,  and 
medulla.  The  fhell  confifts  of  a  coat  and  parenchyma, 
derived  from  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree.  The  cortex 
confifts  of  an  inner  and  outer  part,  the  firft  of  which  is 
a  dupbeature  of  the  inner  trunk  of  the  fhell,  the  fecond 
is  a  l'ofter  fubftance,  derived  from  the  fame  parenchyma 
of  the  fhell.  But  authors  are  not  agreed  whether  the 
medulla,  or  pulp  of  the  kernel,  does  arife  from  the  pith 
of  the  tree,  or  from  the  cortical  part  thereof.  Berries, 
Grapes,  &c.  contain,  befides,  three  general  parts,  viz. 
coat,  parenchyma,  and  ramification,  grains  of  a  ftony 
nature,  which  are  the  feeds. 

FRUMENTACEOUS,  a  term  applied  to  fuch 
plants  as  have  a  conformity  with  Wheat,  called  in  latia 
Frumentum. 

FRU1  ICOSE,  fhrubby,  from  frutex^  a  fhrub.  See 
Shrub. 

FUCHSIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  we  have  but 
one  known  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  America. 

Culture  of  the  Fuchsia. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  Town  in  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  feeds  from  warm  countries.  In 
about  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after  the  feeds  are  Town,  the 
plants  will  begin  to  appear  ;  when  they  are  about  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
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f'eparated  carefully,  planting  each  into  a  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  again  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  fereening 
them  from  the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  new  root :  then 
they  mull  have  frefh  air  admitted  to  them,  in  proportion 
to  the  warmth  of  thefeafon.  As  the  feafon  advances  and 
becomes  warm,  the  glades  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  railed 
higher,  to  admit  a  greater  (hare  of  air  to  the  plants  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  grown"  fo  tall  as  to  reach  the  glalles, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed.  In  winter  thsle  plants  require  to  be 
kept  very  warm,  and  at  that  feafon  they  mull  not  have 
much  water,  but  in  iummer  it  mull  be  olten  repeated, 
and  have  much  air  in  warm  weather. 

FUMATORY,  Fumaria ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelphia  hexandria ,  and  of  which 
there  are  eleven  fpecies.  i.  Fumatory,  with  a  naked 
Italk  ;  or  the  Cucullaria.  2.  Fumatory,  with  bilobated 
flowers  behind,  and  a  leafy  Italk.  3.  Fumatory,  with  a 
Ample  ftalk,  and  braCteae  as  long  as  the  flowers.  4.  Fu- 
matory,  with  narrow  pods,  growing  in  panicles,  and  an 
erect  Italk,  called  Ballard  Fumatory.  5.  Fumatory, 
with  narrow,  four-cornered  pods,  and  diffufed  {talks, 
with  acute  angles;  or  the  Capnoides.  6.  Fumatory, 
witli  three  trifoliate  leaves,  and  the  fmall  leaves  heart- 
Ihaped.  7.  Fumatory,  with  the  feed-veffels  growing  in 
a  racemus,  containing  a  Angle  feed,  and  a  diftufed  {talk; 
or  the  common  Fumatory.  8.  Fumatory,  with  {ced¬ 
i' elPels  growing  in  a  fpike,  containing  one  feed,  an  up¬ 
right  {talk,  and  filiform,  or  thread-like  leaves.  9.  Fu¬ 
matory,  with  feed-veflels  growing  in  a  racemus,  con¬ 
taining  a  fingle  feed,  and  climbing  leaves,  with  fhort 
tendrils.  10.  Fumatory,  with  narrow  pods,  and  leaves 
with  clafpers.  11.  Fumatory,  with  globular,  inflated 
pods. 

The  firft  three  fpecies  are  perennial  plants  :  the  firft 
grows  naturally  in  North  America,  the  fecond  in 
Siberia,  and  the  third  in  fhady  and  woody  places 
throughout  Europe. 

The  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  annual  plants.  The 
fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  and  is  a 
proper  plant  to  grow  on  the  fides  of  grottos,  or  rock- 
work,  where  by  its  continuing  green  all  the  year,  and 
its  long  continuance  in  flower,  it  has  a  good  effect. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  native  of  France,  Italy,  and  Mauri¬ 
tania,  and  the  fixth  grows  jiaturally  in  rocky  places  in 
Spain  and  Sicily  ;  thele  plants  are  alfo  proper  for  the 
joints  of  grottos,  or  any  rock-work. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  this  country  ;  the  eighth  fort  is  a  native  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

The  ninth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  France  and  England  ; 
and  the  tenth  is  alfo  a  native  of  rocky  places  in  England. 
'The  eleventh  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Culture  of  the  Fumatory. 

The  firft  three  fpecies  are  propagated  by  off-fets  from 
the  roots,  as  they  feldom  ripen  their  feeds  in  this  country  ; 
they  require  a  fhady  fituation  and  a  light  foil,  and  the 
roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn,  foon  after  the 
leaves  are  decayed. 

The  fourth  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  it  is 
permitted  to  fcatter,  will  raife  a  new  fucceflion  of  plants 
every  year,  without  any  farther  care. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  ninth  and  tenth  fpecies  are 
rarely  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  eighth  fort  is  only  preferved  in  botanic  gardens, 
for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed,  in  the  fpring; 
and  when  the  plants  arc  fit  to  be  removed,  they  muft  be 
planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
again  into  the  hot-bed,  where  they  muft  be  {haded  from 
thefuntill  theyhave taken  new  root:  aft.rwhich  theyfhould 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  at  all  times,  in 
mild  weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  as 
foon  as  the  feafon  is  favourable,  theyfhould  be  inured  to 
the  open  air,  into  which  they  may  be  removed  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border, 
where  their  {talks  fhould  be  fupported  by  {ticks,  to  prevent 
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trailing  on  the  ground.  In  July  the  plants  will  .flower* 
and  continue  a  fucceflion  of  flowers,  till  the  froft  .deftroys 
the  plants.  The  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

FURZE,  WHINS,  GORSE,  or  SCORPION’S- 
TFIORN,  Ulex,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  diadelphia  decandria,  and  of  which  there  are 
only  two  fpecies.  1.  Furze,  with  acute-pointed  hairy 
leaves,  and  fparfed  fpines  ;  or  the  common  Furze, 
Whins,  or  Gorfe.  2.  Furze,  with  fingle  blunt  leaves, 
and  fimple  fpines,  terminating  the  branches. 

The  common  Furze  is  well  known  to  be  a  native  of 
this  country.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Ethi¬ 
opia. 

Culture  of  the  Furze. 

The  firft  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  were  not 
many  years  ago  frequently  fown  to  form  hedges  about 
fields  ;  but  as  the  Furze-hedges  in  a  fhort  time  became 
naked  at  the  bottom,  and  as  there  were  frequent  gaps  in 
the  hedge,  occafioned  by  fome  of  the  plants  often  failing, 
theraifing  of  thefe  hedges  has  been  of  late  difeontinued. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  either  by  layers  or 
cuttings,  but  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  of  this 
country  ;  it  is,  therefore,  preferved  by  the  curious  in 
green-houfes,  with  the  hardier  forts  of  exotic  plants. 
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GA  L  E  N  I  A,  a  genus  of  plants,  for  which  there  is 
no  Englifh  name,  and  only  one  fpecies. 
ft  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Africa;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  italk  four 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  weak  branches.  The  leaves 
are  very  narrow,  placed  irregularly,  and  of  a  light  green, 
with  a  furrow  running  longitudinally  through  the  middle. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles,  from  the 
fides,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches :  they  are  very 
fmall  and  have  no  petals. 

Culture  of  the  GalENIA. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  if  fet 
during  any  of  the  iummer  months,  and  watered  fre¬ 
quently,  will  take  root  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks.  In 
winter  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  green  houfe,  with  other 
hardy  exotics,  where  they  muft  have  a  large  {hare  of  air 
in  mild  weather,  for  they  only  require  to  be  protected 
from  the  froft.  In  iummer  they  may  be  expofed  in  the 
open  air,  with  other  plants  of  the  fame  country. 

GARCINIA,  Mangojlan  or  Mongojleen ,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  which  there  is  but  one  known  fpecies. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  Molucca  iflands,  and 
alfo  in  the  inland  parts  of  New  Spain.  It  rifes  with  an 
upright  Item  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches 
placed  oppofite,  which  ftand  oblique  to  each  other,  not 
at  right  angles  ;  thebaikof  thefe  is  fmooth,  of  a  grey 
colour,  and  that  on  the  tender  {hoots  is  green.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped  and  entire,  of  a  lucid  green  on 
their  upper  lideand  of  an  olive  colour  on  their  under.  The 
flower  is  compofed  of  four  roundifh  petals,  which  are 
thick  at  their  bafe,  but  thinner  toward  their  ends,  and  of 
a  dark  red  colour. 

The  fruit  which  fucceeds  the  flower  is  round,  and  the 
fize  of  a  middling  orange.  The  {hell  is  like  that  of 
the  Pomegranate,  but  fof ter,  thicker,  and  fuller  of 
juice.  The  infide  of  the  fruit  is  of  a  rofe  colour,  it  is 
divided  into  fcveral  parts  by  thin  partitions,  in  which 
the  feeds  are  lodged,  fuirounded  by  a  foft  juicy  pulp  of 
a  delicious  flavour.  It  is  efteemed  one  of  the  richeft 
fruits  in  the  world.  The  trees  naturally  grow  in  the 
form  of  Pyraboles,  and  their  branches  being  decorated 
with  large  {tuning  green  leaves,  make  un  elegant  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  afford  a  kindly  {hade  in  hot  countries. 
Culture  of  the  Garcinia. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  feeds  in  this  fruit  which 
come  to  perfection,  moft  of  them  which  have  been 
brought  to  Europe  have  failed  ;  therefore  the  fureft  way 
to  obtain  the  plants  is  to  fow  the  feeds  in  tubs  of  earth 
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hi  their  native  climate,  and  when  the  plants  have  ob¬ 
tained  fufficient  ftrength,  they  may  be  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  but  there  fhould  be  great  care  taken  in  their  paf- 
i'age,  to  fkreen  them  from  the  fpray  of  the  fea,  as  alfo 
not  to  give  them  too  much  water,  efpecially  when  they 
arrive  in  a  cool  or  temperate  climate,  for  thefe  plants  are 
very  impatient  of  wet. 

When  the  plants  arrive  in  Europe,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they  mull 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from 
hot  countries. 

GALLERIES,  in  gardens,  are  to  be  made  in  the 
following  manner.  A  line  is  firft  to  be  drawn  of  the 
length  the  gallery  is  to  be,  and  this  is  to  be  planted  with 
Hornbeam,  which  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  gallery. 
Thefe  require  no  farther  care  than  to  be  fheared  a  little, 
and  fometimes  digged  about,  as  there  may  be  occafion. 
But  the  chief  curiofity  is  in  the  ordering  the  fore  part 
of  the  gallery  and  forming  the  arches.  The  pillars  of 
the  porticos,  or  arches,  muft  be  placed  at  four  feet  dif- 
tance  from  one  another,  and  the  gallery  muft  be  twelve 
feet  high,  and  ten  feet  wide  that  there  may  be  room  for 
three  perfons  to  walk  abreaft  in  it.  When  the  horn¬ 
beams  are  grown  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  the  diftance 
of  the  pillars  well  regulated,  and  the  ground-works  of 
the  gallery  finifhed,  the  next  thing  is  to  form  the 
frontifpiece.  To  perform  which  the  Hornbeam  muft  be 
ftopt  between  two  pillars  at  the  height,  and  a  trellis  made 
for  that  purpofe,  muft  be  run  up,  which  forms  the  arch. 
As  it  grows  up,  thole  branches  which  out-top  the  others 
muft  be  levelled  with  the  {hears  ;  and  in  time  they  will 
grow  very  ftrong,  and  may  be  kept  in  regularity  by  the 
{hears.  Portico  galleries  may  be  covered  with  Lime- 
trees.  Galleries  in  general  have  been  always  but  lightly 
efteemed  in  England;  they  were  once  very  much  in  re¬ 
pute  in  the  gardens  of  Italy,  and  other  hot  countries, 
but  now  they  are  got  out  of  credit  even  there. 

GARDEN,  a  plot  of  ground  cultivated  and  properly 
ornamented  with  a  variety  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits, 
&c. 

The  generality  of  writers  upon  this  fubjedl,  and  in¬ 
deed  molt  gardeners,  in  their  practice,  have,  at  leall  till 
of  late  years,  treated  the  pleafure  garden,  the  fruit  gar¬ 
den,  and  the  kitchen  garden,  as  three  quite  diftin£t  and 
feparate  objedts,  not  only  in  point  of  culture,  but  even 
of  fttuation,  foil,  and  inclofure.  They  are  undoubtedly 
right  as  to  the  firft  :  but  we  fee  no  reafon  for  disjoining 
the  two  laft,  unlefs  it  be  in  written  accounts,  where, 
for  the  fake  of  greater  order  and  perfpicuity,  and  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  reader,  their  leveral  products, 
and  the  different  ways  of  managing  them,  may  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  given  fingly,  as  will  be  the  method  here. 

Flower  GARDEN.  This  garden  fhould  be  placed 
in  a  properly  confpicuous  part,  where  it  may  afford  the 
greateft  entertainment  to  the  eye.  It  fhould  therefore  be 
placed  next  to,  or  juft  againft,  the  back  front  of  ahoufe, 
from  whence  a  defeent  of  at  leaft  three,  but  rather  of 
fix  or  feven,  fteps  will  Angularly  embellifh  the  whole. 
.Room  fhould  be  allowed  fora  fufficiently  extenfive  lawn, 
which,  if  it  be  the  firft  thing  that  ftrikes  the  fight,  will 
have  an  elegant  effect ;  for  fpacious  walks,  one  of  which 
l'o  contrived  as  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  every  now  and 
then  to  lead  to  a  fhady  place,  or  into  plantations  of 
fhrubs,  where  a  perfon  may  walk  in  private,  fhould  fur- 
round  the  whole  garden,  were  it  only  for  the  benefit  of 
exercife.  It  fhould  have  wildernefles,  groves,  green- 
houfes,  &c.  and  let  the  gardener  be  particularly  careful 
to  provide  plenty  of  water  for  cafcades,  fountains,  and 
winding  ftreams,  which  laft,  if  fo  conduced  as  to  imi¬ 
tate  nature,  will  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  whole,  be- 
fides  being  of  neceflary  ufe  for  watering  the  ground. 
Statues  and  vafes,  judicioufly  difpofed,  are  alfo,  here, 
pleafing  and  proper  objects  :  but  neither  thefe,  nor  any 
of  the  buildings  in  the  garden,  whether  temples,  grottos, 
alcoves,  or  other,  fhould  by  any  means  be  too  much 
multiplied  or  crouded. 
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"The  great  art  of  laying  out  flower-gardens  is  to  adapt 
their  feveral  parts  to  the  natural  pofition  of  the  ground, 
fo  as  to  have  as  little  earth  to  remove  as  poflible  ;  for  this 
is  often  one  of  the  greateft  expences  in  making  of  gar¬ 
dens  :  though  it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that,  where- 
ever  it  has  been  pradtifed,  nine  times  in  ten  it  has  proved 
the  worfe  ;  fo  that  if,  inftead  of  levelling  hills  to  form 
large  terraces,  ftiff  Hopes,  and  even  parterres,  or  fink¬ 
ing  of  hollows  and  raifing  of  hills,  the  furfaee  of  the 
ground  had  been  only  fmoothed  and  well  turfed,  this 
would  have  produced  a  much  better  effedt ;  and  have 
been  more  generally  approved,  than  the  greateft  number 
of  thofe  gardens  which  have  been  made  with  an  infinite 
expence  both  of  time  and  of  money. 

'1  he  boundaries  of  thefe  gardens,  whatever  they  are 
fenced  with,  fhould  be  carefully  hid  by  plantations  of 
flowering  fhrubs,  intermixed  with  Laurels  and  other  ever¬ 
greens,  to  conceal  the  fences,  which  have  a  difagreeable 
look  when  they  are  left  naked  and  expofed.  All  the 
boundaries  fhould  not  be  feen  from  any  one  point  of  view  : 
and  if  the  country  around  affords  a  variety  of  pleafant 
profpedls,  it  will  be  right  to  bound  the  pleafure  garden 
by  an  ha-ha  ditch  and  wall,  to  lay  open  thofe  views. 

Kitchen  and  Fruit  GARDEN.  The  chief  things  to 
be  confidered  in  the  choice  of  a  fpot  of  ground  for  a 
kitchen  and  fruit  garden  are,  the  foil,  the  conveniency 
of  water,  the  extents  molt  proper  to  be  inclofed,  and 
the  manner  of  inclofing  it  and  laying  it  out. 

If  the  gardener  can  chufe  his  foil  and  fituation  for  a 
garden,  the  former  fhould  be  rich,  rather  ftiff  than 
light  and  confiderably  deep.  Nor  is  a  moderate  degree 
of  moifture  here  by  any  means  an  objedtion.  The  fitua¬ 
tion  fhould  be  nearly  level ;  becaufe  heavy  rains  would 
wafh  away  the  richeft  part  of  the  mould,  if  the  declivity 
was  confiderable.  If  he  has  not  a  level  fpot  near  his 
houfe,  the  ground  intended  for  the  garden  may  be  made 
into  flats  with  terraces  fupported  by  ftrong  walls,  which 
will  become  ufeful  for  fruit  trees. 

As  warmth  is  efientially  neceflary  to  a  garden,  it  is 
advifeable  that  the  expofure  of  the  ground  intended  for 
this  purpofe  be  to  the  fouth-eaft,  or  fouth  ;  and  that  it 
be  protected  from  the  north  and  north-eaft,  either  by 
high  grounds  or  plantations  of  lofty  trees  at  a  fmall  dif¬ 
tance.  Fruit  trees  require  to  be  likewil’e  protected  from 
the  fouth-w  ft  and  weft,  which  are  apt,  in  the  autumn, 
to  fhake  the  fruit.  The  gardener  fhould  here  fpare  no 
trouble  or  expence  to  render  his  foil  of  a  proper  quality 
and  depth  :  and  if  it  be  not  naturally  fo,  he  muft  have  re- 
courfetoone  or  other  of  the  methods  pradtifed  for  the 
improvement  of  foils,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
ground. 

Whatever  the  foil  be,  the  mould  in  which  the  plants 
are  to  live  and  thrive  fhould  be  deep  enough  to  afford 
their  roots  full  room  to  extend  themfelves.  To  allow 
therefore  a  fufficiency  of  room,  though  perhaps  more 
than  may  be  really  wanted,  a  depth  of  three  feet  of  good 
mould  fhould  be  allotted  them  here  ;  and  if  the  foil  un¬ 
derneath  is  clay,  or  retentive  of  water,  which  would  be 
apt  to  chill  the  roots  of  plants,  it  will  be  right  to  exceed 
even  this  depth. 

Trenching  is  the  mod  effedlual  way  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
fiderable  depth  of  well-loofened  mould.  The  common 
method  of  doing  this,  when  the  foil  underneath  is  clav, 
is  to  begin  with  digging  a  trench  four  or  five  feet  wide, 
either  along  or  acrofs  the  whole  ground  :  then  to  lay  in 
the  bottom  of  it,  about  half  a  foot  thick,  long  dung;, 
fern,  leaves  of  trees,  rotten  flicks,  weeds,  or  anv  other 
fuch  like  trafh,  to  rot  and  keep  the  foil  from  binding  : 
then  to  fill  this  up  with  the  earth  dug  out  of  the  next  ad¬ 
joining  trench,  laying  uppermoft  the  fpits  that  were 
loweft,  and  fo  to  continue  till  the  work  is  finifhed,  with¬ 
out  ever  going  deeper  than  juft  to  the  clay,  though  the 
furfaee  be  never  fo  fhallow.  But  if  the  clay  be  dug  into, 
and  part  of  it  be  turned  up  and  mixed  with  the  other 
earth,  its  bad  qualities  will  foon  be  corrected  by  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  air,  rain,  and  one  winter’s  frofts  ;  it  will 
become  good  and  fertile  mould,  and  the  depth  of  the 
ftaple  will  be  increafed  thereby,  efpecially  with  the  ad¬ 
dition 
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dititfn  of  A  little  drift  fand,  coal,  or  other  allies..  The 
belt  time  for  trenching  of  land,  that  it  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  being  well  mellowed,  is  the  beginning  of 
winter:  when  alfo,  being  moil!,  it  is  eafy  to  dig. 

When  the  mould  on  the  lurface  is  but  mallow,  an 
lies  on  a  bed  of  land,  gravel,  or  loofe  earth,  it  wi!  be 
advifable  to  lay  a  layer  of  ftiff  earth,  inclining  to  clay, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  1  his  will  be  more  espe¬ 
cially  neceflary  for  the  growth  of  trees,  or  plants  who.e 
roots  naturally  pierce  deep:  for  by  means  °‘  this  earth 
thole  roots  will  fpread  horizontally  in  the  mould,  unread 
of  ftriking  down,  as  they  would  otherwile  do,  into  bar¬ 
ren  earth,  which  would  immediately  make  the  trees  de¬ 
cay  and  become  {tinted.  And  another  advantage  attend¬ 
ing  this  method  will  be,  that  as  water  cannot  fo  eahly 
defeend  through  this  {lifter  foil,  the  earth  will  be  thereby 
preferved  in  a  fo  much  moifter  {late  ;  yet  even  here  the 
clay  fliould  not  be  fuch  as  is  impervious  to  water  ;  tor 
this,  unlefs  it  lie  very  deep,  would  be  attended  with  as 
bad  confequences  as  the  other  extreme. 

The  general  pradtice  of  gardeners  is  regularly  to  trench 
their  ground,  and  lay  it  rough  in  the  winter,  without 
fufficiently  confidering  the  quality  of  the  foil,  or  the 
nature  of  the  earth  which  lies  underneath.  But  a  little 
reflection  would  convince  them  of  their  error.  Let  us, 
in  this  light,  fee  what  is  the  effeeft  of  trenches  in  various 
foils.  If  the  ground  is  naturally  light,  and  lies  in  abed 
of  fand  or  gravel.  Does  not  too  frequent  trenching  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  lofs,  as  does  likewife  laying  the  lurface 
rough  in  the  winter,  for  the  rains  wafli  the  finer  mould 
into  the  hollow  places,  from  whence,  the  depth  of  the 
foil  being  leaf!  there,  it  is  moll  readily  carried  down  into 
the  loofe  earth  underneath.  If  the  foil  underneath  is 
ftiff,  frequent  trenching  is  proper,  in  order  to  bring  back 
to  the  furface  the  rich  mould  that  has  been  walhed  down  : 
and  if  it  be  naturally  ftrong,  the  laying  of  it  rough  in  the 
winter  is  an  advantage,  becaufe  the  winter’ s  froft  will 
moulder  its  tough  ftrong  particles. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  ground  is,  undoubtedly, 
expenfive  :  but  its  fertility  afterwards  will  yield  an  am¬ 
ple  reward. 

Plenty  of  water  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  this  garden, 
and  therefore  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  provide  it,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  be  come  at  as  eafily  as  pofli- 
bie.  If  afufficient  fupply  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  the 
neighbouring  grounds,  two  or  three  bafons  fhould  be 
made  in  d.fferent  parts  of  the  garden,  if  it  be  a  large  one  ; 
for  when  the  water  is  to  be  carried  to  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance,  the  expence  attending  this  neceflary  bufinefs  will 
be  great,  and  there  will  be  danger  of  the  plants  fuffering 
for  want  of  it.  The  fize  of  thefe  bafons  fhould  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  be  wanted, 
or  with  which  they  can  be  fupplied  :  but  their  depth 
fhould  not  exceed  four  feet,  for  fear  of  accidents,  if 
people  fliould  chance  to  fall  into  them  :  befides  which, 
deep  water  is  not  fo  well  warmed  and  tempered  by  the 
fun  and  air,  as  when  it  is  {hallow. 

The  methods  ufed  for  collecting  and  preferving  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  ponds  or  refervoirs  in  the  field,  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  making  and  replenifhing  of  thefe  bafons  in 
the  garden.  See  the  article  Basok. 

Where  a  fupply  of  water  for  bafons  and  ponds  cannot 
be  obtained,  wells  muft  be  dug,  and  it  generally  isadvifed, 
that  the  water  taken  out  of  them  be  expofed  to  the  fun 
and  air  for  fome.  time,  before  it  is  ufed. 

The  fize  of  this  garden  fliould  be  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  the  family  ;  but  with  a  much  larger  allowance 
of  ground  than  is  ufually  allotted,  in  order  thatthe  plants 
may  be  benefited  by  ftirring  the  earth  between  them  whilft 
they  grow.  The  great  and  manifeft  advantages  of  this 
practice,  efpecially  in  the  culture  of  pulfe  and  garden 
plants,  have  been  fo  evidently  {hewn  by  numbers  of  ex¬ 
periments  related  by  many  writers  of  undoubted  credit,  that 
it  cannot  be  too  often  recommended  as  an  object  of  the 
higheft  importance.  "v 

It  fhoulci  be  inclofcd  with  a  wa1  .  either  of  brick  or 
{lone  ;  but  brick  is  beft,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of 
nailing  up  the  fruit-trees  which  are  to  be  planted  againft 
it.  The  thickncfs  of  thefe  walls  {hould  be  proportioned 
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to  their  height,  which  fome  run  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet,  or  more  :  but  nine  or  tenw'ill  be  enough  tor  almoifc 
any  kind  of  fruit;  and  in  this  calc  thirteen  inches,  that 
is  to  fay,  a  brick  and  an  half,  will  be  a  lufficient  thick- 
nefs  ;  though  two  bricks  will  be  better,  for  duration. 
Their  infide  fhould  be  built  as  fmooth  as  poflible,  and, 
to  {Lengthen  them  againft  high  winds,  piers  fhould  be 
run  up  with  them,  at  the  diftance  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  from  each  other  according  to  the  ufual  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fruit-trees  for  which  they  are  intended.  As 
to  pears,  which  fpread  very  wide,  and  frequently  grow 
much  above  the  height  here  mentioned,  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  afliftance  of  a  wall  ;  unlefs  it  be  fome  of  the 
lateft  winter  forts,  and  thefe  the  curious,  who  will 
be  at  the  expence,  may  plant  againft  walls  built  on  pur- 
pofe  for  them.  Thele  piers  may  project  fix  or  eight 
inches  ontheoutfide  of  the  wall,  for  the  lake  of  greater 
lolidity  ;  and  they  fhould  advance  about  four  inches  on 
the  infide,  for  the  convenience  of  fixing  to  them  tiellifes, 
by  building  the  wall  on  arches  ;  and  planting  the  trees 
at  thofe  arched  places  ;  the  trees  will  be  thereby  enabled 
to  extend  their  roots  underneath  the  wall;  which  will 
prove  very  advantageous  to  their  growth. 

If  the  quantity  ol  walling  which  furrounds  the  kitchen 
garden  be  too  little  to  furnifh  the  defired  fupply  of  fruit, 
a  crofs  wall  may  be  built  through  the  middle  of  this 
ground  ;  or,  where  the  fize  of  the  garden  will  admit  of 
it,  there  may  be  two  crofs  walls  :  but  thefe  walls  mult 
not  by  any  means  be  lefs  than  eighty  or  arl  hundred  feet 
afunder.  ’ 

The  beft  afpeCt  of  walls  in  England  is  fuppofed  to  have 
them  point  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth  ;  becaufe  they 
will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  morning  fun,  and  be  lefs  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  winds,  which  arc  very 
injurious  to  fruits  in  this  country,  than  thofe  which  are 
built  due  fouth.  The  next  beft  afpeCt  is  due  fouth  ;  and 
the  next  to  that  fouth-eaft,  which  is  preferable  to  the 
fouth-weft,  for  the  reafons  before  afliyned  ;  but  as  there 
will,  for  the  moft  part,  be  fouth-weft  and  weft  walls  in 
every  garden,  thefe  may  be  planted  with  fruits  which 
do  not  require  fo  much  heat  to  ripen  them,  as  thofe  de- 
figned  lor  the  beft  walls,  thofe  will  only  be  proper  for 
baking-pears,  plums,  and  morello  cherries  for  preferv¬ 
ing  ;  or  fome  duke  cherries  may  be  planted  againft  thefe 
walls,  to  fupply  the  table  till  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
plums  are  ripe.  In  what  ever  manner  the  walls  are 
made,  this  garden  fliould  be  well  flickered  from  the 
north  and  north-eaft,  by  a  diftant  plantation  of  high 
timber-trees,  if  nature  has  not  otherwife  provided  a  fuf- 
ficient  d:fence  from  thofe  quarters. 

In  the  diftribution  of  this  garden,  particular  cars 
fliould  be  taken  to  lay  the  walks  out  fo  as  to  obtain  the 
greateft  convenience  that  can  be  for  fupplying  each  part  of 
it  with  manure  and  water,  and  as  eafy  accefs  as  poflible  to 
its  different  quarters,  which  may  be  furrounded  by  a 
border  planted  with  efpaliers.  Thefe  walks  fliould  be 
firm  enough  to  bear  at  leaft  the  weight  of  a  loaded  wheel¬ 
barrow,  and  wide  enough  for  the  convenient  carriage  of 
whatever  there  may  be  occafion  to  bring  into  this  garden, 
or  to  carry  out  of  it. 

The  beft  walks  for  a  kitchen  garden  are  thofe  which 
are  laid  with  a  binding  fand  ;  thefe  are  the  ea.fieft  kept  of 
any  :  for  when  either  weeds  or  mofs  begin  to  grow,  feuf- 
flingof  them  over  with  a  Dutch  hoe  in  dry  weather,  and 
raking  them  over  a  day  or  two  after,  will  render  them  as 
clean  as  when  they  were  firft  laid  ;  or  if  they  are  covered 
with  dull  taken  from  great  roads,  it  will  bind  and  be¬ 
come  very  firm. 

If  the  foil  is  ftiff  and  apt  to  retain  water,  narrow 
under-ground  drains  fhould  be  made  by  the  fides  of  the 
walk,  to  carry  off"  that  wet  ;  and  where  the  ground  is 
naturally  moift,  lime-rybbifll,  flints,  chalk,  or  any  other 
fuch  material  as  can  be  procured  with  the  leaft  expence, 
fliould  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  walks  ;  or  if  neither 
of  thefe  can  be  had,  the  fand  fhould  be  laid  thick  upon  a 
bed  of  heath  or  furze,  and  the  water  will  drain  through 
this,  fo  that  the  walks  will  be  firm  and  good  in  all 
feafons, 
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The  fame  means  will  alfo  help  greatly  to  drain  away 
the  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the  whole  ground,  if  the  foil 
ffiould  be  naturally  too  wet ;  for  if  they  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  more  under-ground  drains  may  be  made  acrofs 
different  parts  of  the  garden,  according  to  its  declivity; 
for  moft  kitchen  plants^are  hurt  by  too  much  moifture  in 
winter  ;  and  trees  never  produce  good  fruit  when  their 
roots  lie  in  water. 

If  each  quarter  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  to  be  encom- 
pafled  by  efpaliers,  the  walks  which  divide  thofe  quarters 
fhould  be  fix  feet  wide  in  fmall  gardens,  and  ten  or 
twelve  in  extenfive  ground.  On  each  fide  of  thefe 
walks  the  efpaliers  fhould  be  planted  in  a  border  four  or 
five  feet  wide.  Thefe  borders  may  be  fown  with  fmall 
fallading,  or  any  other  herbs  that  do  not  continue  long 
or  root  deep,  fo  that  no  ground  need  be  loft  :  and  the 
continual  ftirring  and  manuring  of  it  for  thefe  pro¬ 
ductions,  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees. 

The  borders  along  the  fouth,  and  other  walls  that 
have  a  good  expofure,  fhould  be  at  leaft  eight  or  ten  feet 
wide,  in  order  to  allow  the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees  that 
are  planted  againft  them  full  room  to  extend  themfelves. 
Such  of  thefe  as  face  the  fouth,  may  be  fown  for  early 
crops  of  plants  which  do  not  root  deep,  and  thofe  which 
are  expofed  to  the  north,  will  do  for  late  crops;  but  no 
deep  rooting  plant,  efpecially  Peafe  and  Beans,  fhould 
ever  be  placed  too  near  the  trees :  though  moft  gar¬ 
deners  are  apt  to  tranfgrefs  greatly  in  this  relpect,  as  well 
to  prelerve  their  crops  in  winter,  as  to  bring  them 
forward  in  the  fpring,  both  which  ends  might  be  an- 
fwered  equally  well,%nd  w’ithout  prejudice  to  their  fruit- 
trees,  by  making  reed-hedges  in  fome  of  the  warmeft 
quarters,  and  fowing  dole  to  them  their  early  Peas, 
Beans,  &c. 

A  fquare,  or  an  oblong  form  will  be  moft  agreeable 
to  the  eye  :  but  it  matters  not,  in  other  refpeds,  what 
fhape  the  garden  is  of,  efpecially  as  all  grofs  i rregulai  ities 
may  eafilylae  hid  in  the  laying  of  it  out.  Thus,  when 
this  is  done,  any  of  the  flips  cut  off  by  the  garden-wall, 
may,  if  large  enough,  and  well  expofed  to  the  fun,  be 
fet  apart  for  a  place  to  make  hot-beds  for  early  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Melons,  &c.  If  poffible,  this  fpot  fhould  be  near 
to  the  ftables,  for  the  convenience  of  fupplying  it  with 
dung";  and  to  have  it  without  the  wall,  is  certainly  moft 
eligible,  as  it  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  filth  and  litter 
in  the  garden,  and  remove  from  the  nofe  and  eye  an 
objed:  which  is  not  of  the  moft  pleafing  nature.  If  this 
flip  is  long  enough  to  admit  of  an  annual  fucceffion  of 
new  beds  during  two  or  three  years,  they  will  be  much 
better  than  when  they  are  continued  more  than  one  year 
on  the  fame  fpot ;  and  as  it  will  be  abfolutely  necefiary 
this  Melon-ground  fhould  be  clofed  round  with  a  reed- 
hedge,  it  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  moved  away  in 
pannels,  in  fuch  manner,  that  there  will  be  no  occafion 
to  fhift  any  thing  more  than  one  of  the  crofs  partitions, 
or  fences,  each  year. 

The  importance  of  the  precept,  particularly  here,  will 
Juftify  our  mentioning  again,  that  the  dung-hill,  fet 
apart  for  this,  or  for  any  other  purpofe  of  gardening  or 
agriculture,  fhould  be  carefully  kept  clear  from  weeds  : 
for  if  weeds  are  fuffered  to  fcatter  their  feeds  upon  the 
dung,  they  will  be  brought  into  the  garden,  or  other 
cultivated  ground,  fhoot  up,  damage  every  crop  of 
ufeful  plants,  and  occafion  a  perpetual  labour  to  extirpate 
them. 

Another  caution  which  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  be 
obferved,  is  to  carry  off  all  the  refufe  leaves  and  flumps 
of  Cabbages,  the  ftalk  of  Beans,  and  haulm  of  Peas,  as 
foon  as  they  have  done  bearing  :  becaufe  the  ill  feent 
which  moft  people  complain  of  in  kitchen-gardens,  is 
wholly  occafioned  by  thefe  things  being  fuffered  to  rot 
upon  the  ground.  The  leaves  of  Cabbages  may  be 
given  to  hogs,  or  other  animals,  while  they  are  frefh, 
and  the  reft  of  thistrafh  may  be  thrown  upon  the  dung¬ 
hill,  which  it  will  help  to  enrich  :  or  fuch  as  will  keep 
may  be  preferved,  to  be  thrown  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  in  that  part  of  the  garden  which  is  to  be 
trenched  the  following  autumn. 


A  too  common  negleft  amongft  gardeners,  is  their 
letting  the  plants  be  on  the  ground,  till  they  have  ri¬ 
pened  their  feeds  and  wither,  not  confidering  that  whilft 
a  plant  is  full  of  fap,  it  preferves  the  earth  in  a  loofe 
ftate,  probably  by  means  of  the  moifture  perfpired  from 
its  roots  ;  but  that,  when  permitted  to  ftand  till  its  feed 
is  ripe,  or  the  plant  wither,  it  then  leaves  the  impo- 
verifhed  earth  dry  and  hard,  being  itfelf  become  intirely 
void  of  fap. 

The  moft  important  points  of  general  culture  here 
confiftin  good  digging,  keeping  the  ground  clean,  ma¬ 
nuring  the  foil,  and  allowing  proper  diftances  between 
the  plants,  according  to  their  feveral  kinds  and  growths. 
But  as  the  various  productions  of  the  kitchen,  and  thofe 
of  the  fruit-garden  require  very  different  treatment, 
though  in  the  fame  inclofure,  it  will  be  right,  when  you 
lay  out  a  garden,  to  confider  them  feparately. 

Two  effential  rules  to  be  obferved  in  the  general  ma¬ 
nagement  of  a  kitchen-garden,  are  never  to  crowd  the 
ground  with  more  plants  than  it  is  able  to  nourifh  pro¬ 
perly,  and  never  to  let  any  part  of  it  remain  unoccupied, 
for  want  of  a  due  fucceffion  of  crops. 

GAR  1  DELLA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  is 
but  one  ipecies. 

This  plant  is  very  near  akin  to  the  Fennel-flower,  or 
Devil  in  a  Bufh.  It  grows  wild  in  Candia,  and  on 
mount  Baldus  :  alfo  in  Italy  and  Provence.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  and  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk,  dividing  into 
three  or  four  {lender  branches.  The  leaves  are  very 
narrow,  like  thofe  of  Fennel.  The  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  one  fmall  flower,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  which  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  three  capfules,  each  containing  two  or  three 
fmall  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Garidella. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be  fown  in 
autumn,  on  a  bed  of  light  freftr  earth,  where  the  plants 
ate  deffgned  to  remain.  When  they  come  up,  they 
muff  be  carefully  cleaned  from  weeds,  and  where  they 
are  too  dole,  they  muff  be  thinned,  leaving  them  about 
four  or  five  inches  apart.  This  is  all  the  culture  the 
plants  will  require;  and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  any  farther 
care. 

This  plant  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September. 

GARLICK,  Allium ,  a  diftinCI  genus  of  plants  ac¬ 
cording  to  former  botanifts,  but  confidered  by  Linnaeus 
onjy  as  a  fpecies  of  the  Allium,  which  according  to  him 
comprehends  the  Garlick,  ftridfly  fo  called,  the  Onion, 
the  Leek,  and  the  Moly,  and  which  he  ranges  under 
the  hexandria  monogynia. 

Culture  of  Garlick. 

The  common  manured  Garlick  is  propagated  without 
any  difficulty,  by  planting  the  cloves  in  the  fpring,  in 
beds  about  four  or  five  inches  diftance,  and  keeping 
them  clear  from  weeds.  The  leaves  fhould  be  tied  in 
knots  about  the  beginning  of  June,  to  prevent  their 
running  into  feed,  which  will  greatly  enlarge  the  bulb. 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  roots  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  for  ufe. 
The  feveral  other  forts  of  Garlick  are  very  hardy,  and 
will  fucceed  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation.  They  may 
be  propagated  from  their  roots  or  feeds  :  if  from  the 
roots,  the  beft  time  is  autumn,  and  the  feeds  may  be 
fown  on  a  border  of  common  earth,  either  in  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  the  fpring  following  :  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds  till  the  autumn,  when  the  plants  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders,  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  good. 

GENERATION  of  Plants.  The  impregnation  of 
the  female  Palm-tree  by  the  male,  has  been  known 
in  the  moft  ancient  times.  Herodotus,  the  father  of 
hiftory,  tells  us,  that  the  Greeks  called  fome  of  thefe 
trees  male,  the  fruit  of  which  they  bound  to  the  other 
kind,  which  bears  Dates  ;  that  the  fmall  flies,  where¬ 
with  the  male  abounded,  might  affift  in  ripening  the 
fruit  of  the  female  tree.  The  remote  age  in  which 
Herodotus  wrote,  fufficiently  apologizes  for  his  be- 
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lievittg,  that  what  was  really  brought  about  by  the  farina 
fcecundans  of  the  male  flower,  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  infcdls  frequently  found  therein,  and  which 
perhaps  frequently  carry  this  farina  from  the  male  to  the 
female.  The  procefs  of  the  impregnation,  according 
to  Theophraftus,  was  this  :  while  the  male  plant  was 
in  flower,  they  cut  off  a  branch  of  thefe  flowers,  and 
fcattered  the  duft  up  and  down  therein  upon  the  flowers 
of  the  female  plant ;  by  which  means  the  female  did  not 
caft  her  fruit,  but  preferved  them  to  maturity.  This  has 
been  lately  verified  at  Berlin,  where  a  female  Palm-tree 
bore  fruit  for  many  years  ;  but  the  fruit  never  ripened, 
and  when  planted  did  not  vegetate,  merely  becaufe  there 
was  no  male  Palm  in  the  place  :  "for  having  procured 
a  branch  of  male  flowers  from  Leipzic,  twenty  German 
miles  from  Berlin,  they  fufpended  it  over  the  female 
flowers  of  their  tree  ;  and  the  experiment  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  the  female  tree  produced  more  than  an  hun¬ 
dred  perfectly  ripe  fruit  ;  and  the  experiment  being  re¬ 
peated  it  bore  above  two  thoufand  ripe  fruit,  which  being 
planted  produced  young  trees. 

It  is  in  the  flowers  of  vegetables  only,  that  the  parts 
fubfervient  to  generation  are  produced  ;  and  thefe  flowers 
are  either  male,  female,  or  hermaphrodite.  Male  flowers 
are  thofe  pofl’effed  of  the  organs  of  generation,  analagous 
to  the  male  parts  of  animals  ;  fuch  are  the  {lamina  and 
apices,  called,  by  Linnaeus,  filaments  and  antherae.  The 
female  flowers  are  only  endowed  with  parts  like  thofe, 
which  perform  the  office  of  generation  in  females  ;  and 
thefe  are  the  piftil  and  its  appurtenances,  which  Linnaeus 
divides  into  three  parts,  the  germen,  ftyle,  and  fligma. 
The  hermaphrodite  flower,  which  conftitutes  the  great 
bulk  of  the  vegetable  creation,  is  pofi'effed  of  all  thefe 
parts  in  itfelf,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  propagating  its 
fpecies  without  any  foreign  afliftance  ;  which,  by  many 
inconteftable  experiments,  it  has  been  found  neither  the 
male  nor  female  flower  Amply  is  able  to  do.  The  im¬ 
pregnation  of  hermaphrodite  flowers  may  be  performed 
within  their  own  calyx  ;  but  before  a  feparate  female 
flower  can  be  fo,  the  farina  fcecundans  of  the  male  flower 
muft  neceffarily  be  conveyed  to  it  thro’  the  circumambient 
air  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  quantity  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  fuch  plants  is  much  more  precarious,  than  that  of 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  :  for  if,  during 
the  flowering  of  thefe  feparate  male  and  female  plants, 
the  weather  proves  either  very  wet  or  ftormy,  their  pro¬ 
duce  of  fruit  will  be  very  inconfiderable,  from  the  fpoil- 
ing  or  hafty  dilfipation  of  the  male  farina.  Thus,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  frofts,  the  fruit  of  the  Nut  and  Filbert-tree  will 
be  molt  numerous  in  thofe  years,  in  which  the  months 
of  January  and  February  are  the  leaft  ftormy  and  wet,  be¬ 
caufe  at  that  time  their  flowers  are  produced.  For  the 
fame  reafons,  a  ftormy  or  wet  May  deftroys  the  chefnuts ; 
and  the  fame  weather,  in  July,  prodigioufly  leffens  the 
crop  of  Maiz,  or  Indian  corn,  as  its  fpikes  of  male- 
flowers  Hand  lofty,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  female. 

Some  of  the  more  fkilful  modern  gardeners  put  in 
pradlice,  with  regard  to  Melons  and  Cueumbers,  the  very 
method  mentioned  by  Theophraftus  two  thoufand  years 
ago,  in  regard  to  the  Palm-tree.  As  thefe  plants,  early 
in  the  feafon,  are  in  this  climate  confined  to  frames  and 
glafl'es,  the  air  in  which  they  grow  is  more  ftagnant  than 
the  open  air  ;  whereby  the  dillribution  of  the  farina  fce¬ 
cundans,  fo  neceffary  towards  the  produ£tion  of  the  fruit 
for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  is  much  hindered.  To 
obviate  the  inconvenience  thence  arifing,  they  colle£t  the 
male  flowers  when  fully  blown  ;  and  prefenting  them  to 
the  female  ones  by  a  ftroke  of  the  finger,  they  fcatter  the 
farina  foecundans  therein,  which  prevents  the  falling  of 
the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  plants  produce  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flovwrs;  but  fome  there  are  which  have  feparate 
male  and  female-flowers  growing  from  the  fame  root,  as 
Maiz,  Nettles,  Box,  Elm,  Birch,  Oak,  Beach,  Hazel, 
PI  nbeum.  Plane-tree,  Pine,  Fir,  Cyprefs,  Cedar,  Me¬ 
lons,  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  and  fcveral  others  :  in  many 
of  thefe,  the  male  an<  ‘■err ale  flowers  Hand  at  a  confider¬ 
able  diftance.  There  are  other  plants  which  produce  thofe 
neceflary  organs  upon  different  roots,  as  the  Palm-tree, 
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Hops,  the  Willow-tree,  Mifletoe,  Spinach,  Hemp,  Pop¬ 
lar,  French  and  Dog’s  Mercury,  the  Yew-tree,  Juniper, 
and  feveral  others.  Among  thefe,  the  Valifniera  of  Lin- 
na:us,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  its  male-flower  impreg¬ 
nates  the  female,  is  one  of  the  moft  lingular  prodigies  in 
nature.  It  grows  in  rivulets,  ditches,  and  ponds,  in  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  Europe.  The  male  plant,  which  is  continual¬ 
ly  covered  with  W’ater,  has  a  ftiort  ftalk,  upon  the  top  of 
which  its  flowers  are  produced.  As  this  top  never  reaches 
the  furface  of  the  water,  the  flowers  are  thrown  off  from 
it,  and  come  unopened  to  the  furface  of  the  water; 
where,  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  by  the  adlion  of  the  air, 
they  expand  themfelves,  and  fwim  round  the  female 
flowers,  which  are  blown  at  the  fame  time.  Thefe  laft 
have  a-long  fpiral  footftalk,  by  which  they  attain  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  remaining  there  in  flower  a 
few  days  are  impregnated  bv  the  male  flowers  detached 
from  the  {talks  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  car¬ 
ried  on  moft  ufually  by  certain  general  laws,  from  which 
however  fhe  fometimes  deviates.  Thus  almoft  all  plants 
have  either  hermaphrodite  flowers,  or  male  and  female 
flowers  growing  from  the  fame  root,  or  male  and  female 
flowers  from  different  roots  ;  but  there  are  a  few  of  an¬ 
other  clafs,  which  from  the  fame  root  furnifh  either  male 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  or  female  and  hermaphrodite  ones : 
of  this  kind  are  the  Mulberry-tree,  the  Mufa,  or  Plan- 
tane-tree,  White  Hellebore,  Pellitory,  Arrach,  the 
Afh-  tree,  and  few  others. — JVatfon,  in  Phil.  Tranf. 
Vol.  47.  p.  169 — 183. 

Some  obje£l  to  this  theory  of  the  generation  of  plants, 
from  having  obferved  fome  vegetables,  which  were  termed 
female,  growing  fingly  ;  and  though  at  a  very  great  dif¬ 
tance  from  any  male  plants  of  the  fame  kind,  producing 
perfedl  fruits,  which  grew  when  fown.  Mr.  Miller  tells . 
us,  he  himfelf  was  ffaggered  in  his  opinion,  on  having 
obferved  a  female  plant  of  White  Briony,  which  grew 
fingly  in  a  garden,  where  there  were  no  other  plants  of 
the  fame  kind  ;  which,  nevei  thelefs,  for  feveral  years, 
produced  berries,  which  grew  and  flouriftied  perfectly 
well.  This  put  him  upon  examining  the  plant  more 
carefully  than  he  had  done  before,  when  a  great  many 
male-flowers  were  found  intermixed  with  the  female 
ones  ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  has  frequently  obferved  the 
fame  in  many  other  plants,  which  are  generally  male 
and  female  in  diftimft  plants,  yet  have  fometimes  both 
fexes  on  the  fame  plant. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  very  plain,  that 
the  embryo  of  the  female  flower  muff  be  impregnated  by 
the  farina  foecundans,  or  male  duft,  in  order  to  render  the 
fruit  perfeiSl ;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is  per¬ 
formed,  is  what  we  can  only  guefs  at ;  flnee,  in  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  animals,  our  greateft  naturalifts  differ  wide¬ 
ly,  as  has  been  often  fhewn,  in  their  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  particular  method  how  it  is  performed.  If, 
fays  the  reverend  Dr.  Hales,  I  may  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
dulge  conje£ture,  I  would  propofe  it  to  the  confideration, 
of  naturalifts,  whether,  from  the  manifeft  proof  we  have 
that  fulphur  attracts  air,  a  hint  may  not  be  taken  to  en¬ 
quire  whether  this  may  not  be  the  primary  ufe  of  the  fa¬ 
rina  fcecundans,  to  attradl  and  unite  with  itfelf,  elaftic 
or  other  refined  a£live  particles.  That  this  farina  abounds 
with  fulphur,  and  that  a  very  refined  fort,  is  probable 
from  the  fubtle  oil  which  chemifts  obtain  from  the 
chives  of  Saffron  :  and  if  this  be  the  ufe  of  it,  was  it  pof- 
fible  that  it  could  be  more  aptly  placed  than  on  the  {len¬ 
der  points  of  the  {lamina,  where  it  might  eafily,  with 
the  leaft  breath  of  wind,  bedifperfed  in  the  air  ;  thereby 
furrounding  the  plant,  as  it  were,  with  an  atmofphcre 
of  fublimed  fulphureotis  pounce  ?  Thefe  uniting  with 
particles  of  air,  may,  perhaps,  be  infpii  ed  at  feveral  parts 
of  the  plant,  and  efpecially  at  the  piftil,  and  be  thence 
conveyed  to  the  capfula  feminalis.  And  if  to  thefe  united 
fulphureous  and  aerial  particles,  we  fuppofe  fome  particles 
of  light  to  be  joined  (forSirlfaac  Newton  has  found  that 
fulphur  attradls  light  ftrongly)  ;  then  the  refult  of  thefe 
three  by  far  the  moft:  a<Slive  principles  in  nature  will  be  a 
pumftum  faliens,  to  invigorate  the  feminal  plant :  and 

thus 
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thus  we  are  at  laft  conduced,  by  the  regular  analyfis  of 
vegetable  nature,  to  the  firft  enlivening  principle  of  their 
minuteft  origin. 

GENTIAN,  or  FELLWORT,  Gentiana ,  a  genus 
of  plants,  ranged  by  Limueus  among  th epentandria  digy- 
nia ,  and  of  which  he  enumerates  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
three  fpecies,  too  many  to  meet  with  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  in  this  work  ;  nor  is  it  neceffary,  as  all  that  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  gardens  require  much  the  fame  culture. 

.  Culture  of  the  Gent  i  an. 

Almoft  all  the  fpecies  of  the  Gentian  are  natives  of 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Some  grow  naturally  in 
England,  and  a  few  are  natives  of  America.  Some  are 
annual  plants,  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  have  peren¬ 
nial  roots.  Thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  pots  foon  after  they  are  ripe  :  the  pots  mull 
be  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  kept  clear  from 
weeds  :  in  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up  ;  they  mull  be 
duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  in  the  following  autumn,  fhould  be  carefully 
lhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  border  of 
loamy  earth,  at  the  diffance  of  fix  inches  apart.  In  this 
border  the  plants  may  ftand  two  years,  by  which  time 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain  ;  therefore,  in  autumn,  fo  foon  as  their  leaves 
decay,  let  them  be  dug  up  with  f'uch  care,  as  not  to  in¬ 
jure  their  roots,  and  planted  in  their  places  ;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  dig  the  ground 
about  them  early  in  the  fpring,  before  they  begin  to 
fhoot,  and  in  fummer,  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  will  continue  many  years, 
but  the  ftalks  decay  every  autumn.  The  fame  roots  do 
not  flower  two  years  together,  nor  feldom  oftener  than 
every  third  year  ;  but  when  they  flower  ftrong,  they 
make  a  fine  appearance. 

GENTIANELLA,  a  fpecies  of  Gentian.  See  the 
laft  article. 

GERANIUM,  Crane’s  Bill ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  tnonadelphia  decandria ,  and  of 
which  he  diftinguifhes  thirty-nine  fpecies.  Miller  enu- 
meiates  forty-three,  and  Tournefort  feventy  eight  ;  too 
great  a  number  to  be  all  inferted  in  this  work. 

Several  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  natives  of  England, 
and  are  troublefome  weeds  in  a  garden  ;  others  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  are 
preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  but, 
as  they  are  plants  of  little  beauty,  they  are  rarely  admit¬ 
ted  into  other  gardens.  There  are  alfo  feveral  African 
fpecies  of  this  genus  preferved  in  various  gardens,  where 
there  is  a  conveniency  to  fcreen  them  from  the  froft  in 
winter. 

The  common  wild  fort  of  this  plant,  and  thofe  alfo 
which  are  brought  to  the  curious  from  the  colder  climates 
are  hardy  enough,  and  require  little  care  ;  but  the  Afri¬ 
can  fpecies,  and  the  others  from  hot  countries,  which 
make  fo  very  beautiful  a  figure  in  our  green  houfes,  re¬ 
quire  great  care  in  their  culture  and  propagation. 

African  GERANIUM.  This  plant  has  every  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  curious  which  beauty  of  flower,  fra¬ 
grance,  and  a  peculiar  elegance  can  give  it. 

It  is  a  fhrubby  but  tender  plant,  three  feet  high,  and 
irregularly,  but  not  inelegantly  fpreading  in  its  branches. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  roundifh  but  they  are  heart¬ 
like  at  the  bafe,  and  indented  at  the  edge  ;  they  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  an  elegant  and  confpicuous  zone  carried 
all  round  them  :  the  flowers  ftand  in  large  tufts  placed 
in  the  fummits  of  long  foot-  ftalks,  and  they  are  large  and 
of  a  beautiful  red.  The  feed-veffel  is  long,  flender,  and 
Iharp-pointed  ;  it  refembles  the  beak  of  a  crane,  and  the 
whole  genus  has  thence  obtained  the  Englifti  name  of 
Cranes-Bill. 

There  are  befide  this  a  number  of  other  African  Gera¬ 
niums,  which  we  fhall  particularize  hereafter  :  and  as 
they  are  all  to  be  railed  by  the  fame  kind  of  culture,  we 
fhall  deliver  the  method  of  it  at  large. 

Culture  of  the  African  Geranium. 

The  foil,  in  their  native  place  of  growth,  is  fo  unlike 
what  we  have  ufually  in  gardens,  that  the  care  of  their 
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culture  mull  be  begun  farther  back  than  is  needful  for 
many  other  plants. 

The  cuftom  is  to  raife  them  in  pots  of  good  mould, 
and  they  will  be  very  beautiful  that  way  ;  but  in  the 
method  we  fhall  propofe  they  will  rival  the  glowing 
beauty  theydifplay  in  their  natural  climate.  There  they 
grow  principally  where  the  ground  is  warm,  dry,  and 
light,  and  yet  has  fome  richnefs. 

About  Auguft,  let  an  artificial  foil  be  prepared  for 
thefe  plants,  thus  :  Pare  off  the  furface  of  fome  ground 
on  which  an  old  flock  of  wood  has  flood,  and  take  only 
what  is  light  and  mellow;  to  one  load  of  this  add  two 
loads  of  good  garden  mould,  and  a  load  and  a  half  of 
middling  fand,  and  half  a  load  of  burnt  grafs  turf  :  mix 
all  thefe  well  togethar  with  fpade  and  rake,  and  pile  the 
whole  in  a  ridge,  and  let  it  thus  lie  till  the  month  of 
January.  Then  let  it  be  thoroughly  dug  up  and  turned, 
and  thrown  together  in  a  ridge  again,  where  it  is  to  lie 
till  the  fucceeding  fummer,  the  time  of  ufing  it; 

During  this  interval,  if  weeds  appear  upon  it,  they 
muft  be  cut  down  with  a  hoe,  for  they  will  exhauft  it; 
and  the  intent  is,  that  all  its  richnefs  fhould  go  to  the 
nourifhment  of  the  plant. 

The  artificial  foil  being  thus  prepared,  the  method  of 
propagating  the  plants  comes  under  confideration.  Their 
feeds  do  not  often  come  to  a  perfect  maturity  with  us, 
and  the  cuttings  grow  eafily  ;  for  this  reafon  it  is  beft  to 
ufe  them  for  propagation  ;  and  a  larger  number  of  plants 
may  be  raifed  this  way  with  fpeed  and  fuccefs  in  the  fol= 
lowing  manner  ; 

Chufe  a  part  of  the  nurfery  which  is  warm  and  well 
fheltered,  and  is  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun :  here 
prepare  a  bed  four  foot  and  a  half  wide,  of  what  length, 
you  pleafe,  and  let  it  have  a  foot  and  a  half  depth  of  the 
fineft  mould.  Let  the  mould  lie  half  a  foot  within: 
the  ground,  and  a  foot  above  it,  and  let  it  be  well 
broken  and  laid  perfectly  even  :  at  diftances  place 
hoops,  that  the  whole  may,  on  occafion,  be  covered 
with  matring  ;  and  on  the  furface  draw  lines  for 
planting  the  cuttings  at  two  feet  diftances  row  from  row, 
and  two  and  a  half  in  the  rows. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  is  the  time  for  this  work  ; 
and  when  the  bed  is  thus  prepared,  let  cuttings  be  taken 
carefully  from  fome  good  kinds  of  Geranium,  and  from 
themoft  flouriflring  plants.  Thefe  muft  be  immediately 
placed  in  the  mould,  five  inches  deep,  and  well  fet ; 
then  give  the  bed  a  watering,  and  draw  the  mat  over 
it.  At  fun-fet  let  the  mats  be  taken  off,  and  fo  every 
night ;  only  drawing  it  on  an  hour  after  fun-rifing  in  the 
morning  ;  this  will  give  them  the  advantage  of  the  dews; 
and  they  are  to  be  uncovered  in  the  fame  manner  in  the 
day,  whenever  there  falls  a  moderate  fhower  :  they  muft 
alfo  be  watered  frequently  and  moderately,  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ground  requires;  and,  by  this  pradlice,  in 
five  weeks  they  will  take  good  root. 

If  the  cuttings  were  planted  the  third  week  in  May, 
they  will  have  taken  tolerable  root  at  the  lattter  end  of 
June  ;  and  they  will,  in  a  month  more,  have  fhot  fo 
many  additional  fibres,  that  they  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  remove  :  therefore,  the  laft  week  in  July  will  be  the 
proper  time  for  that  operation. 

The  artificial  foil  is  now  to  be  once  again  very  well 
worked  over;  and  the  pots,  into  which  the  Geraniums 
are  to  be  put,  muft  beTlled  with  it  :  thefe  fhould  be  of  a 
middling  fize.  Bring  them  to  the  bed,  and  after  fun- 
fet  plant  in  the  young  Geraniums  :  each  is  to  be  taken 
up  carefully,  with  as  much  earth  to  the  roots  as  will 
hang  about  them  ;  in  this  condition  it  is  to  be  fet  up¬ 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  pot,  which  is  to  be  half  emp¬ 
tied  for  that  purpofe  ;  then  the  remainder  of  the  artificial 
foil  is  to  be  carefully  put  in,  and  clofed  about  the  plant. 
When  they  are  thus  fixed  in  the  pots,  they  muft  have  a 
gentle  watering  ;  and  the  pots  muft  be  fee  upon  the  bed 
where  the  plants  flood,  and  in  the  morning  the  mat 
drawn  over  them.  They  muft  be  managed  exactly  as 
the  cuttings  were,  when  firft  put  into  the  ground,  till 
they  are  very  well  rooted  in  the  pots  :  they  muft  then  be 
brought  out  into  a  more  open  place,  and  watered  occa- 
fionally  as  the  condition  of  the  earth  requires.  About 

ten 
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ten  daysfixds  them  very  well  in  their  pots ;  ami  they  are 
then  to  Hand  out  till  the  end  of  Autumn,  at  which  time 
they  arc  to  be  carried  into  the  green-houfe.  I  hey  mult 
then  be  fet  in  the  molt  airy  place,  and  not  (heltered  by 
larger  plants.  They  muft  have  now'  and  then  a  little 
water,  and  the  furface  of  the  earth  mult  be  ltirred  oncei 
in  a  month.  In  fummer,  when  they  are  fet  out,  the 
earth  fhould  be  taken  oft  two  inches  deep,  and  its  place 
Supplied  by  a  frefli  parcel  of  tl*e  lame  artificial  foil. 

Purple  GERANIUM,  with  auriculated  leaves.  This 
plant  adds  Angularity  in  the  manner  of  its  growth,  to 
the  common  character  of  elegance,  and  therefore  merits, 
on  more  accounts  than  one,  a  place  among  the  exotics 
we  raife  in  our  gardens. 

The  root  is  white  and  fibrous:  the  leaves  rife  from  it 
in  duffers,  and  fpread  themfelves  with  a  pleafing  irregu¬ 
larity  upon  the  ground  ;  each  has  its  fepaiate  long  foot- 
ftalk,  which  is  naturally  of  a  whitifh  green,  but  often 
reddilh  ;  the  leaves  vary  among  themfelves,  fome  are 
Ample,  and  others  formed,  as  it  were,  of  three  parts  ; 
the  Ample  leaves  are  oblong,  broad,  obtufe,  and  irre¬ 
gularly  dented  at  the  edges  :  the  others  are  of  the  fame 
form,  hut  they  have  belide,  a  couple  of  fmall  leaves  at 
their  bafe  ;  they  are  all  of  a  beautiful  green,  and  make 
a  handfome  appearance.  The  ftalks  rife  in  the  tuft, 
and  they  are  low  and  naked,  about  ten  inches  is  their 
ufual  height  :  and  at  the  top  there  burft  from  a  divided 
general  cup,  many  flender  feparate  pedicles,  each  fuf- 
faining  a  Angle  flower;  the  whole  duffer  forms  a  kind 
of  round  umbel,  and  is  very  regular  and  handfome ; 
each  flower  is  large  and  of  a  fhining  purple,  with  a  tinge 
of  fcarlet.  The  feeds  are  gathered  into  a  crane-like 
head,  as  in  the  other  Geraniums,  and  thefe  are  conftde- 
rablv  large  in  proportion  to  the  plant. 

Culture  of  this  Geranium. 

This  is  a  fpecies  which  muft  be  raifed  from  feeds,  and 
the  choice  lies  between  thole  ripened  on  plants  at  home, 
and  fuch  as  may  be  imported  from  Africa.  There  need 
be  but  little  faid  of  the  preference  that  is  to  be  given  to 
the  African  feeds,  when  they  can  be  had  frelh  ;  but 
thofe  the  plants  ripens  here  will  produce  it,  and  it  may 
he  propagated  alfo  by  parting  the  root;  the  feeds, 
whether  obtained  from  abroad,  or  ripened  here,  muft  be 
fown  in  February,  in  pots  of  a  compoft  made  with  equal 
parts  of  garden-mould  and  wood-pile  earth  ;  thefe  muff 
he  fet  in  a  bark-bed  :  and  when  the  plants  have  a  little 
height,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  in 
whfch  they  are  to  remain  fome  time  in  another  hot-bed  ; 
after  this,  they  muff  by  degrees,  be  hardened,  and  then 
fet  out  among  the  exotics  which  bear  the  free  air  of  our 
fummers  ;  they  wiil  ufually,  with  good  management, 
flower  the  Arft  year,  and  they  fcarce  ever  mifs  the  fecond. 
They  are  to  be  prelerved  in  winter  in  the  green-houfe, 
and  require  no  other  care  than  what  is  beftowed  upon  all 
other  plants  placed  in  thofe  buildings. 

Vine-leaved  GERANIUM.  This  is  a  very  elegant  and 
fragrant  flower. 

The  root  is  roundifh,  brown,  and  full  of  Abres.  The 
firft  leaves  rife  in  numbers,  and  thefe  are  fupported  on 
long  thick  hairy  foot-ftalks  :  thefe  are  fometimes  purplifh, 
but"  naturally  green  :  and  the  leaves  are  alfo  of  a  Ane 
bright  green  ;  they  are  large,  broad,  deeply  divided  in 
feveral  places,  not  unlike  fome  kinds  of  Vine-leaves : 
they  are  highly  ribbed  and  lightly  hairy.  Frequently  at 
their  bafes  there  {lands  one  or  two  little  appendages,  but 
this  is  not  conftant. 

In  the  centre  of  this  tuft  of  leaves  rifes  the  ftalk,  which 
fupports  the  flowers.  This  is  round,  thick,  hairy,  pur¬ 
plifh  at  the  bottom,  and  on  the  upper  part  green.  The 
flowers  fpread  out  in  very  elegant  tufts,  and  they  are  in 
themfelves  large  and  beautiful.  Their  colour,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  petals,  is  a  delicate  red,  but  the  edges 
of  them  are  naturally  of  a  pale  yellow.  They  are  placed 
on  hairy  foot-ftalks,  ftngly  fometimes,  but  oftener  in 
clutters :  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  long  beaks,  in  the 
manner  of  the  other  plants  of  this  Angular  kind. 

Culture  of  the  Vine-leaved  Geranium. 

A  proper  compoft  for  this  plant  muft  be  made  as 
follows ;  take  two  barrows  of  mould,  from  a  fertile  but 
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dry  pafture,  one  barrow  of  earth  from  under  an  old  wood- 
pile,  and  half  a  barrow  of  large  coarfe  fand  ;  mix  thcle 
well  together,  and  throw  it  up  in  a  heap  feveral  months 
before  it  is  wanted  ;  keep  it  clear  from  weeds  by  frequent 
turnings. 

If  poffible,  procure  feeds  from  Africa,  but  in  other 
cafes  let  the  beft  of  thofe  it  ripens  here,  be  carefully  pre- 
ferved  during  winter,  and  in  lpring  they  fhould  be  fown 
upon  a  well  covered  hot-bed,  and  buried  half  an  inch. 
The  p’ants  will  foon  come  up  ;  and  when  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  little  ftrength,  they  muft  be  removed  into 
another,  and  fet  at  greater  diftances.  In  this  they  muft 
be  {haded  and  watered  to  promote  their  rooting,  and 
when  tliev  are  fomewhat  more  advanced  in  bignels,  re¬ 
moved  into  pots.  Common  mould  ferves  very  well  the 
purpofe  of  covering  the  two  hot  beds  :  but  the  compoft 
prepared  for  them  muft  be  now  put  into  the  pots. 

Enft  let  fome  pebbles  be  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  then  let  it  be  half  or  more,  Ailed  with  the  compoft  : 
and  being  thus  prepared,  let  the  plants  be  taken  up  one 
by  one,  with  as  much  of  the  mould  as  will  hang  to  the 
roots,  and  fet  upright  in  the  pots.  Let  mere  of  the 
compoft  he  poured  in  to  All  them  up  to  a  proper  height, 
and  the  plants  fecured  upright  :  then  give  them  a  gentle 
watering,  and  place  them  either  in  a  bark-bed  that  has 
but  little  heat,  or  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  to  help 
their  rooting.  Here  they  muft  be  cefvered,  {haded,  and 
watered,  till  well  rooted  again  :  and  after  that  the 
glaffes  muft  by  degrees  be  raifed  more  and  more,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  harden  them  :  and  they  muft  after¬ 
wards  be  fet  out  among  the  green-houfe  plants. 

They  will  flower,  with  good  managemont,  the  Arft 
year;  they  muft  be  taken  in  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  they  will  every  year  afterwards  flower  ftronger  and 
ftronger  :  and  will,  in  time,  produce  off-fets  from  their 
roots,  which  being  nurfed  up  with  the  fame  care  as  the 
leedling  plants,  will  looner  come  to  the  full  glory  of 
their  flowering.  They  will  always  flower  the  beft  when 
they  have  molt  free  air. 

Crimfon  Papilionaceous- fevered  GERANIUM.  This 
plant  is  Angular  and  elegant  in  the  higheft  degree,  and 
worthy  a  place  in  the  beft  colledlion. 

The  root  is  tuberous  and  brown  :  round,  and  of  the 
Aze  of  a  Turnep.  The  leaves  that  rife  Arft  from  it 
are  large  and  very  beautifully  divided  :  they  have  long, 
hairy,  redd i fh  foot-ftalks,  and  they  are  cut  into  nume¬ 
rous  narrow  fegments  ;  their  colour  is  a  beautiful  pale 
green.  In  the  centre  of  a  large  tuft  of  thefe,  rifes  the 
ftalk,  which  fupports  the  flowers  ;  it  is  united  with  fome 
of  the  inner  ones  at  its  bafe,  but  all  the  way  from  thence 
it  is  naked  ;  it  is  purplifh  at  the  bottom,  of  a  whitiftv 
green  toward  the  top,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  terminate 
this  in  a  kind  of  umbel,  they  are  very  large,  and  of  an 
elegant  pale  crimfon  :  they  ftand  on  long  and  {lender 
foot-ftalks,  a  part  of  their  petals  hanging  down,  and 
the  reft  Handing  eiedt  ;  each  flower  has  the  afpedt  of 
the  Papilionaceous  kind.  In  the  centre  appear  the  tops 
of  the  ftyle,  which  is  alfo  of  a  Ane  crimfon,  and  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  elegance  of  the  flower. 

The  more  attentively  the  flower  is  examined  the  more 
it  pleafes.  The  cup  in  which  it  {lands,  is  formed  of  a 
Angle  leaf,  and  divided  into  Ave  fegments.  The  bodv 
of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  Ave  perals,  and  of  thefe, 
three  are  turned  up  in  the  fame  manner  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  other  two  hang  down,  which  gives  an 
air  of  Angularity  to  the  flower.  Mentioning  the  colour 
to  be  throughout  crimfon,  is  deferibing  it  in  the  moil 
perfedt  ftate,  for  it  is  frequently  white;  but  even  in  that 
cafe  it  is  not  without  its  beauty  ;  for  at  the  part  where 
the  lower  petals  droop,  it  is  ftained  with  two  large  and 
elegant  fpots  of  crimfon. 

Culture  of  the  Papilionaceous  Geranium. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Africa,  where  it  fpreads  its 
leaves  over  the  dry  earth,  by  the  Ades  of  forells,  in  a 
pleafing  luxuriancy.  The  foil  in  thefe  places  is  a  light 
fandy  loam,  enriched  by  the  rotted  branches  of  the  trees. 
This  points  out  the  compoft  that  is  to  be  given  it  in  our 
gardens. 
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For  this  purpofe  bring  in  a  barrow  of  light  fandy 
earth  from  under  the  turf  in  a  common  pafture :  mix 
with  it  a  bufhel  of  earth  from  under  an  old  wood-pile, 
and  add  a  peck  of  the  compoft  fand  :  let  this  be  prepared 
feveral  months  before  it  is  ufed,  and  turned  frequently, 
that  no  weeds  may  grow  upon  it*  and  that  it  may  have 
all  the  advantage  of  fun,  air,  and  rains. 

There  are  two  methods  of  propagating  this  plant,  the 
one  by  parting  the  roots,  the  other  by  fowing.  The 
way  by  off-fets  from  the  root  is  eafieft  and  moft  expedi¬ 
tious  ;  but  this  is  a  kind  which  produces  thofe  off-fets 
(lowly-  It  ripens  its  feeds  very  well  with  us,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  is  the  belt  way  of  procuring  its  encreafe.  Early 
in  fpring  let  thefe  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  fcattering  a 
few  at  a  diftance,  one  from  another,  and  covering  them 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  fine  mould. 

When  the  plants  appear,  pull  up  the  weakeft,  leaving 
only  about  half  a  dozen,  and  thefe  at  a  good  diftance  ; 
thus  they  may  ftand  till  they  have  fome  little  height,  then 
they  mu  ft  be  removed  into  another  hot-bed  :  and  after 
being  fome  time  in  that,  tranfplanted  into  pots  filled  with 
the  compoft.  Thefe  pots  mull  be  let  in  a  hot-bed  frame, 
and  watered  carefully;  they  muft  all'o  be  (haded  till 
well  rooted,  and  then  hardened  to  the  air  by  degrees. 

When  the  fummer  is  advanced,  they  muft  be  fet  out 
among  the  exotics,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  taken 
into  the  green-houfe.  Some  of  thefe  feedling  plants  will 
bear  crimfon,  and  others  white  flowers. 

There  is  no  way  to  be  lure  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
but  by  off-fets  from  their  roots,  and  thefe,  when  they 
can  be  had  good,  deferve  the  preference  ;  they  muft  be 
planted  fingly  in  pots  of  the  fame  compoft,  and  after  one 
gentle  watering,  fet  in  a  (liady  place.  When  they  begin 
to  (hoot,  they  muft  be  brought  where  there  is  a  more 
free  air,  and  fome  fun,  and  from  that  time  watered 
gently  once  in  two  days. 

They  will  quickly  come  forward  under  this  manage¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  are  then  to  be  brought  out  among  the 
exotics  for  the  remainder  of  the  fummer,  and  afterwards 
treated  in  all  refpedts  as  the  others. 

Tree  GERMANDER,  Teucrium ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  nineteen  fpecies.  x.  'Free  Germander, 
with  heart-£haped  waved  leaves,  which  are  bluntly 
fawed,  thofe  between  the  flowers  fpear-lhaped  and  entire, 
and  a  (hrubby  ftalk;  or  common  Tree  Germander.  2. 
Tree  Germander,  with  oval  crenated  leaves,  thofe  be¬ 
tween  the  flowers  fpear-(haped  and  entire,  and  a  lhrubby 
ftalk,  or  (hrubby  Alpine  Tree  Germander,  with  (liining 
leaves.  3.  Tree  Germander,  with  entire,  oblong,  oval 
leaves,  having  foot-ftalks,  fmooth  above,  and  hoary 
underneath  ;  or  Spanifh  Tree  Germander.  4.  Tree 
Germander,  with  entire  leaves,  which  are  hairy,  (haped 
like  an  acute  Rhombus,  and  woolly  on  their  under-fide. 
5.  Germander,  with  many  pointed  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  fingly.  6.  Germander,  with  many  pointed 
leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  whorls  by  threes.  7. 
Germander,  with  oval  leaves  on  foot-ftalks,  with  cre¬ 
nated  cuts,  and  flowers  growing  almoft  in  whorls  ;  or 
fmaller  creeping  Germander.  8.  Germander,  with  oval 
leaves,  which  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  faw- indented 
toward  their  points,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches. 
9.  Germander,  with  oblong,  oval  leaves,  which  are 
acute-pointed,  jagged  and  crenated,  and  have  flowers 
growing  almoft  in  whorls ;  or  greater  creeping  Ger¬ 
mander.  10.  Germander,  with  oval,  woolly  leaves, 
which  are  obtufely  crenated,  thofe  among  the  flowers 
entire,  and  the  empalements  of  the  flowers  ending  in 
acute  points.  11.  Germander,  with  oblong,  oval 
leaves,  which  are  fawed  toward  their  points,  hairy,  and 
hoary  on  their  under-fide,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches, 
and  flowers  growing  almoft  in  whorls ;  or  hoary  Alpine 
Germander.  12.  Germander,  with  heart-lhaped,  fawed 
leaves,  having  foot-ftalks,  many  long  bunches  of  flowers 
growing  from  the  wings,  and  an  upright  ftalk  ;  or  Wild 
Sage.  13.  Germander,  with  oblong,  faw-indented 
leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  flowers  growing 
by  pairs  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  which  is  diffufed  ;  or 
Water  Germander.  14.  Germander,  with  oval  entire 
Raves;  which  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  hairy 
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bunches  of  flowers ;  Syrian  Maffick,  or  common 
Marum.  15.  Germander,  with  linear,  trifid,  entire 
leaves,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe,  growing  out  of  the 
wings  of  the  branches ;  or  common  Ground  Pine. 

16.  Germander  with  the  moft  hairy  linear  leaves,  which 
are  indented  toward  their  points,  and  flowers  fitting 
clofe  to  the  wings  of  the  ftalk ;  or  Mu(k  Ground  Pine. 

17.  Germander  with  linear,  woolly,  entire  leaves, 
and  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches,  or  Mu(k 
Ground  Pine  with  entire  leaves.  18.  Germander  with 
oblong,  oval  leaves,  which  are  bluntly  indented,  and 
flowers  placed  fingly  at  the  wings  of  the  (talks,  having 
acute  impalements.  19.  Germander  with  oval  fpear- 
(haped  leaves  which  areunequallyfawed,  and  long  bunches 
of  flowers  fpringing  from  the  wings,  and  terminating 
the  (talks,  and  inflated  impalements. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  it  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  (talk 
two  or  three  (eet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-(haped,  a 
little  waved,  and  bluntly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  a  little  hoary  on  their 
under,  (landing  upon  (hort  footftalks.  The  upper  part 
of  the  branches,  for  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length,  are 
adorned  with  flowers,  which  come  out  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk,  two  or  three  (landing  on  each  fide  at  every 
joint;  they  are  of  a  dingy  white  colour,  and  ftand  upon 
(lender  footftalks ;  under  each  of  thefe  whorls  ftand 
two'.fmaller  leaves,  which  are  entire  and  concave. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  but  in 
the  lower  parts,  where  the  cold  is  not  very  fevere,  and 
generally  on  moift  ground  ;  this  has  a  (hrubby  ftalk  like 
the  former,  and  rifes  about  the  fame  height.  The  (talks 
are  covered  with  a  fhort  hairy  down  ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  oval,  crenated,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper- 
fide,  but  a  little  hoary  on  their  under;  the  leaves  be¬ 
tween  the  flowers  are  fpear-flxaped  and  entire.  The 
fpikes  of  flowers  are  much  longer ;  the  flowers  are  larger, 
and  their  colour  more  inclining  to  a  yellow  than  thole  of 
the  former. 

'  The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily, 
near  the  borders  of  the  fea  ;  this  rifes  with  a  (hrubby 
branching  ftalk,  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  covered  with  a 
hoary  bark.  The  branches  are  decorated  with  fmall 
oval  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  them  ;  they 
are  fmooth  on  their  upper  fide,  of  a  lucid  green,  but 
their  under  fides  are  hoary.  The  flowers  come  out  fing¬ 
ly  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches,  one  on  each  fide  (landing  upon  (hort  footftalks; 
their  empalements  are  fhort  and  hoary.  The  flowers 
are  blue.  This  plant  feldom  produces  good  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  has 
a  great  refemblance  of  the  third,  but  the  branches 
fpread  more  horizontally.  The  leaves  are  fometimes 
heart-lhaped,  and  at  others  in  form  of  a  rhombus  ;  the 
lower  leaves,  which  are  the  larged,  are  an  inch  and  a 
half  long;  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  ;  the 
upper  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  different  (hape  ;  thefe  are 
downy  on  both  fides,  but  the  lower  leaves  are  only  fo 
on  the  under.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  upper  parts 
of  the  branches  in  like  manner  as  the  former,  but  are 
larger,  and  of  paler  blue  colour. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
upon  moift  ground.  The  (talks  of  this  are  herbaceous 
and  trail  upon  the  ground  ;  they  grow  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  the  leaves  are  cut  in  many  points  almoft  to 
the  midrib  ;  they  are  fmooth,  ftand  oppofite,  and  their 
colour  is  a  deep  green.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  come 
out  on  each  fide  the  (talks  fingly  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
four  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fixth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  the  cornfields;  it  is 
an  annual  plant  which  perilhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe. 

The  (talks  are  four-cornered,  hairy,  and  about  a  foot 
long.  The  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  at  every  joint, 
they  are  hairy,  and  almoft  cut  to  the  midrib  ;  the  feg- 
ments  are  cut  into  three  points.  The  flowers  are  placed 
at  the  wings  of  the  (talks  in  whorls,  three  (landing  to- 
1  I  i  getfiec 
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£ether  on  each  fide  upon  (hort  footftalks.  They  are 
white  and  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  I  he 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

The  feventh  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  and  in  Germany;  this  has  a  creeping  fibrous 
root,  which  fpreads  in  the  ground,  and  multiplies  great¬ 
ly  ;  fending  out  many  four-cornered  hairy  ftalks,  which 
are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  having  a  few  (hort 
branches,  decorated  with  oval  leaves,  which  are  deeply 
crenated  on  their  borders ;  they  ftand  upon  footftalks  ; 
•and  are  of  a  green  above,  but  hoary  underneath.  The 
flowers  grow  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  towards  the 
upper  part  almoft  in  whorls,  (landing  chiefly  to  one  fide 
of  the  ftalk;  they  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  the  lower 
tip  turned  inward.  The  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  native  of  Spain,  this  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  having  fome  refemblance  of  the  former,  but 
the  roots  do  not  creep.  The  ftalks  are  taller  and  more 
ere£l.  The  leaves  are  narrower,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
and  not  fo  deeply  indented,  but  the  indentures  are  (harper. 
The  flowers  decorate  the  ftalks  great  part  of  their  length, 
they  grow  in  bunches,  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

The  ninth  fort  is  a  native  of  Italy  ;  this  is  like  the 
feventh  fort,  but  the  ftalks  rife  nearly  twice  the  height 
of  thofe,  and  fend  out  a  greater  number  of  branches. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  more  acutely  indented  on  their 
edges;  they  are  hairy,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  hoary  on  their  under.  The  flowers  grow  al¬ 
moft  in  whorls  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  to  which 
they  fit  very  clofe.  They  are  fometimes  red,  and  at 
others  white,  and  both  colours  arc  often  on  the  fame 
plant. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Crete, 
and  alfo  about  Nice  in  Italy  ;  this  is  a  perennial  plant 
with  a  low  (hrubby  ftalk,  fending  out  many  four-cor¬ 
nered  branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  woolly  on  both 
fides,  and  are  bluntly  crenated  on  their  borders.  The 
upper  part  of  the  branches  are  adorned  with  purple 
flowers  in  whorls,  having  two  fmall  oval  entire  leaves 
under  each  whorl ;  the  flowers  are  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort,  but  their  cups  are  very  woolly,  and  their 
indentures  end  in  (harp  points.  When  the  feafon  proves 
warm  and  dry,  the  plants  will  produce  good  feeds  in 
England. 

The  eleventh  fpecies  grows  naturally  .on  the  Alps. 
This  is  very  like  the  feventh  fort,  but  the  ftalks  and 
leaves  are  very  hairy,  fawed  toward  their  points,  hoary 
on  their  under  fide,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  feventh  fort,  and  are 
of  a  paler  red.  The  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  twelfth  fort  is  the  common  wild  or  wood  Sage, 
which  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  thickets  in  many 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens.  It 
thrives  in  any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  thirteenth  fpecies  is  the  common  Water  German¬ 
der,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  and  fome 
other  fenny  parts  of  England.  It  has  a  fmall,  ftringy, 
fibrous,  creeping  root,  which  is  perennial,  from  which 
arife  many  four-cornered,  trailing,  diffufed  ftalks.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  hairy,  and  indented,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings  of 
the  ftalks,  two  rifing  on  each  fide,  at  every  joint.  They 
are  of  a  purple  colour  and  fit  very  clofe  to  the  bottom  of 
the  leaves  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  feldom  fuc- 
cceded  by  feeds. 

The  fourteenth  fort  is  the  Common  or  Syrian  Marum, 
which  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  and  alfo  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia.  It  has  alow  (hrubby  ftalk,  fending  out 
many  ligneous  branches,  which  in  warm  countries  will 
rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  but  in  England  it  is  rarely 
feen  above  half  that  height.  The  ftalks  are  very  hoary  ; 
the  leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  oppofite  at  each  joint,  and 
pointed  at  both  ends  :  they  are  hoary,  and  have  a  pierc- 
ing  grateful  feent,  (o  quick  as  to  caufe  fncezing.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  whorled  fpikes  at  che  ends  of  the 
branches,  of  a  bright  red  colour.  They  appear  in  Ju¬ 
ly  and  Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceedcd  by  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 
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The  fifteenth  fort  is  the  Common  Grouhd  Pine,  which 
grows  naturally  on  chalky  arable  land  in  feveral  parts  of 
England. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  in  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  a  Angle  ligneous  root  fending  out  a  few  fibres.  The 
ftalks  are  about  fix  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
very  hairy,  and  indented  towards  their  points.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  to  which 
they  fit  very  clofe  ;  they  are  large,  and  their  colour  is  a 
beautiful  bright  purple.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  un- 
lefs  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  they  are  not  fuccceded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

The  feventeenth  fort  grows  naturally  about  Nice  in 
Italy;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  much  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  entire.  The  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  white  woolly  hairs,  and  the  flowers 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  eighteenth  is  a  native  of  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  is 
an  annual  plant,  with  an  ereft  four-cornered  ftalk  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  oblong,  oval, 
and  bluntly  indented.  The  flowers  are  fituated  at  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks,  two  of  them  arifing  at  each  joint, 
upon  (hort  (lender  footftalks ;  they  are  fmall  and  white, 
having  (hort  impalements,  which  are  cut  at  the  brim 
into  five  very  acute  points.  Thefe  appear  in  July  and 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  nineteenth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  fame  place  ; 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  it  riles  with  a  (lender,  upright, 
four-cornered  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  three  feet.  The 
leaves  are  three  inches  long,  and  one  broad  ;  oval, 
fpear-lhaped,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
pale  on  their  under  ;  they  are  unequally  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  ftand  upon  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  ap¬ 
pear,  in  long  bunches,  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and 
alfo  at  the  top.  They  are  pretty  large,  white,  and  have 
bladdered  impalements.  Thefe  appear  late  in  July,  and 
unlefs  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  no  good  feeds  will 
fucceed  them. 

Culture  of  the  Tree  Germander. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  tenth  fpecies 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  (hould  be  planted  in 
fpring,  on  a  bed  of  light  frefh  earth,  obferving  to  (hade 
and  water  them  till  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  care,  than  to  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  till  the  following  autumn,  at  which  time 
they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
In  removing  them  preferve  as  much  of  the  former  earth 
to  their  roots  as  poflible.  If  the  feafon  (hould  prove  dry 
they  muft  be  watered  till  they  have  taken  freih  root. 
Always  obferve  to  keep  the  ground  clean  about  them, 
and  prune  off  fuch  (hoots  as  are  ill  fituated,  and  the 
flowering  branches  when -they  decay. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds.  If  thefe  are 
fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April  the  plants  will 
come  up  in  fix  weeks  after,  and  maybe  tranfplanted  in 
autumn,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  third  fort  is  often  preferved  in  pots,  for  though 
'  dt  wilLemrure  the-cold  of  our  ordinary  winters,  if  plant¬ 
ed  on  a  dry  foil,  and  in  a  warm  fituation  ;  yet,  in  fevere 
frofts,  it  is  often  deftroyed  ;  it  therefore,  at  fuch  times, 
requires  the  (helter  of  the  green-houfe. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
may  be  fown  in  the  fpring  in  the  place  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain.  When  thefe  come  up  they  will  require 
no  other  culture  than  being  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
if  fown  in  autumn,  or  permitted  to  fcatter  when  ripe, 
will  fucceed  better  than  if  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  the 
plants  will  come  earlier  to  flower. 

The  feventh  fpecies  propagates  very  fall;  by  its  creep¬ 
ing  root.  The  bed  time  to  tranfplant  it  is  in  autumn. 
The  eleventh  fort  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  man- 
der. 

The  eighth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots  in  autumn,  or  by  lowing  of  the  feeds  at  the  fame 
feafon,  which  will  more  certainly  fucceed  than  thofe 
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which  arc  Town  in  fprirrg.  It  loves  an  open  fituation  ex- 
pofed>to  the  fun,  but  will  thrive  in  almolt  any  foil  which 
is  not  too  moift. 

The  twelfth  fpecies  is  never  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens. 

The  thirteenth  may  be  propagated  by  its  creeping 
roots,  or  planting  the  young  (hoots  in  the  fpring,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Mint,  &c.  It  Ihould  have  a  moift 
foil,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  gardens. 

The  fourteenth  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by  flips 
or  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  during  the  lummer 
months  on  a  bed  of  light  loamy  earth,  covering  them 
down  clofe  either  with  bell  or  hand-glafles,  and  (hading 
them  from  the  /un  will  put  out  roots  very  freely  ;  after 
which  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  into  feparate 
fmall  pots,  or  on  a  warm  border  at  about  fix  inches  dif- 
tance  every  way,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun, 
and  to  give  them  gentle  waterings  till  they  have  taken 
new  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other  care 
than  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

Thefe  plants  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion,  when  the  frofts  are  not  \  ery  fevere  ;  but  in  very 
hard  winters  they  are  frequently  killed,  if  they  are  not 
protected  by  mats  or  fome  other  covering. 

The  cats  are  very  fond  of  this  plant,  and  where  there 
are  but  few  will  deftroy  them,  if  care  is  not  taken  to 
prevent  it;  but  when  there  is  a  great  number  of  the 
plants  together,  the  cats  feldom  touch  them. 

If  the  feeds  of  the  fifteenth,  fixteenth,  and  feven- 
teenth  fpecies  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  better  than  if  fown,  and  require  no  other  care 
but  to  thin  them,  and  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ; 
or  if  the  feeds  are  fown  it  (liould  be  in  autumn,  for  they 
rarely  fucceed  when  they  are  fown  in  fpring. 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  fpecies  are  too  tender 
to  thrive  in  the  open  air  of  our  climate.  The  feeds  of 
thefe  (hould  therefore  be  fown  in  autumn,  in  fmall  pots, 
which  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove, 
where  they  (hould  remain  till  fpring,  when  they  may  be 
taken  out  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  which 
will  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove 
they  (hould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  hot-bed,  and  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  tender  plants  which  require  conftant 
(helter.  * 

Falfe  GERMANDER,  a  fpecies  of  Veronica  or 
Speedwell.  See  the  article  Speedwell. 

Water  GERMANDER.  See  Tree  Germander. 

GERMEN.  The  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  accom¬ 
panying  the  flower  ;  but  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity. 

GESNERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 
only  two  fpecies.  i.  Gefnera  with  a  large  woolly  Fox¬ 
glove  leaf.  2.  Low  Gefnera  with  a  yellowifh  flower. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Jamaica.  It  rifes  with 
a  (lirubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  fix,  and  fometimes  feven 
feet,  and  divides  into  two  or  three  irregular  branches, 
covered  with  a  ruflet  wool.  The  leaves  are  feven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  with  a  ruflet  woolly  midrib  ;  the  edges  are  crenat- 
ed,  and  they  have  (hort  footftalks.  Towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches  are  placed  the  footftalks  of  the  flowers 
at  the  joints,  arifing  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  which 
are  naked,  branching  at  the  top  into  many  fmaller  foot¬ 
ftalks,  each  fuftaining  a  Angle  flower,  with  a  (hort 
crooked  tube,  indented  at  the  top  in  five  obtufe  fegments 
of  a  purple  colour.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Cartbagenain  New 
Spain,  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former,  they 
are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  the 
flowers  (land  upon  branching  footftalks,  each  fuftaining 
many  flowers,  which  are  deeper  cut  at  the  brims  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  They  are  of  a  yellowifh  co¬ 
lour. 

Culture  of  the  Gesnera. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould 
be  fown  in  pots  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanner’s  bark,  as  foon  as  they  arrive  in  England,  for 
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they  fometimes  remain  from  autumn  till  the  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  ground  ;  therefore  when  they  happen  to 
arrive  at  that  feafon,  the  pots  in  which  the  feeds  are 
fown,  (hould  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove, 
and  during  the  winter  the  earth  fhould  be  now  and  then 
gently  watered,  to  prevent  its  drying  too  much,  but  it 
muft  not  be  too  moift. 

In  the  fpring  the  pots  (hould  be  removed  out  of  the 
ftove,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  which  will 
bring  up  the  plants  foon  after.  When  thefe  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tan,  obferving  to 
(hade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender 
exotics. 

In  autumn  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in 
the  ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain,  for  they 
will  not  thrive  out  of  the  tan-bed.  In  the  fummer  they 
(liould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  at  all  times,  when 
the  weather  is  warm.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth 
they  will  require  larger  pots  ;  but  care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  over-pot  them,  for  they  will  not  thrive  in 
large  pots. 

GEUM,  Avern  or  Herb  Bemiet ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  icofandrla  polyginia3  and  of 
which  there  are  five  fpecies.  i.  Geum  with  upright 
flowers,  a  globular  fruit,  with  naked  hooked  beards, 
and  trifoliate  leaves.  2.  Geum  with  upright  flowers, 
a  globular  fruit,  and  harp-lhaped  leaves,  or  the  common 
Avens,  or  Herb  Bennet.  3.  Geum  with  nodding  flowers, 
and  an  oblong  fruit,  with  feathery  beards,  or  the  A- 
quatic  Herb  Bennet.  4.  Geum  with  a  Angle  upright 
flower,  and  an  oblong  fruit,  with  feathery  beards. 
5.  Geum  with  uniform  fmall  leaves,  cut  at  the  edges, 
alternately  fmaller,  and  a  creeping  ftalk. 

Thefe  are  perennial  plants.  The  firft  fpecies  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  North  America.  It  rifes  two  feet  and  a  half  high. 
The  main  ftem  branches  out  at  the  top  into  fmall 
footftalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a  fmall  white 
flower. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  plentifully  by  the  Aides  of 
hedges,  and  in  woods  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
other  countries  in  Europe. 

The  third  fpecies  is  the  purple  Marfh  Avens,  and 
grows  naturally  in  moift  meadows  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps.  The 
ftalk  feldom  lifes  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  fmall  irregu¬ 
lar  pinnae,  fet  along  the  midrib,  which  is  terminated  by 
one  very  broad  roundilh  lobe,  crenated  on  the  edge. 
The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
(land  Angle  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  '  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Switzerland.  This  is 
a  very  low  plant,  the  flower-ftalks  are  about  three  inches 
long,  and  bend  on  one  fide ;  they  are  each  terminated 
by  one  bright  yellow  flower.  It  flowers  about  the  fame 
time  as  the  former. 

Culture  of  the  Geum. 

Thefe  are  all  hardy  plants,  eafily  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  (hould  be  fown  in  autumn  ;  for  when  they  are 
fown  in  the  fpring,  they  do  not  grow  that  year. 

ft  he  plants  require  a  (hady  fituation,  but  will  grow 
in  any  foil. 

GIBBOUS,  a  term  ufed  by  botanifts,  to  denote  any 
protuberance,  or  convexity  of  a  feed,  fruit,  See. 

GILLY-FLOWER,  or  CLOVE  GILLY-FLOW- 
ER,  or  JULY-FLOWER,  a  fpecies  of  the  Carnation. 
See  the  article  Carnation. 

GILLY-FLOWER.  See  Rocket. 

Stock  GILLY-FLOWER.  See  Stock  'July -flower. 

GINGER,  Amomum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Ginger.  2.  Broad¬ 
leaved,  Wild  Ginger,  called  Zerumbet. 

The  firft,  which  is  the  common  Ginger,  is  cultivated 
for  fale  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  America,  but  is  a  native 
of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  alfo  of  fome  part  of  the  Weft- 
Indies,  where  it  is  found  growing  naturally  without 
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culture.  The  dried  roots  of  this  fort  furnifh  a  confi- 
dcrable  export  from  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America. 

Thefe  roots  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  kitchen,  as  alfo  in 
.medicine  :  and  the  green  roots  preferved  as  a  fweetmeat, 
are  preferable  to  every  other  fort.  The  roots  of  this  iort 
are  jointed,  and  fpread  in  the  ground  ;  thefe  put  out 
many  green  reed-like  Hal ks  in  the  fpring,  which  rife  to 
the  height  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  with  narrow  leaves  ; 
the  flower  ftems  afterwards  rife  by  the  fide  of  thefe,  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  root :  thefe  are  naked,  ending  with 
an  oblong  fcaly  fpfke ;  from  each  of  thefe  feales  is  pro¬ 
duced  a  fingle  blue  flower,  whofe  petals  are  but  little 
longer  than  the  fquamofe  covering. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India  :  the  roots 
of  this  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  are 
jointed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  ftalks  grow  from  three  to 
near  four  feet  high  with  oblong  leaves  placed  alternately  ;the 
flower  ftems  rife  immediately  from  the  root ;  thefe  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong,  blunt,  fcaly  theads  ;  out  of  each 
fcale  is  produced  a  fingle  white  flower,  whofe  petals  ex¬ 
tend  a  confiderable  length  beyond  their  fcaly  covering. 

Culture  of  the  Ginger. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots  ; 
the  belt  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  fpring,  before  they 
put  out  new  fhoots,  for  they  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted 
in  fummer  when  they  are  in  full  vigour,  nor  do  they 
fucceed  fo  well  when  they  are  removed  in  autumn, 
becaufe  they  remain  long  after  in  an  inadive  ftate,  and 
during  that  time,  if  wet  comes  to  the  roots,  it  often 
caufes  them  to  rot.  When  the  roots  are  parted,  they 
fhould  not  be  divided  into  fmall  pieces,  efpecially  if  they 
are  defigned  to  have  flowers;  for  until  the  roots  have 
fpread  to  the  fides  of  the  pots,  they  rarely  put  out  flower- 
items,  for  which  reafon  they  fhould  not  be  planted  in 
very  large  pots. 

The  pots  with  thefe  roots  fhould  conftantly  remain 
plunged  in  the  tan-bed  ;  for  if  they  are  taken  out  and 
placed  on  fhelves  in  the  ftove,  their  fibres  frequently 
Ihrink,  which  often  occafions  the  roots  to  decay. 

GLADE,  in  agriculture,  gardening,  &c.  a  villa,  or 
open  and  light  paflage  made  through  a  thick  wood, 
grove,  or  the  like,  by  lopping  eft'  the  branches  of  trees 
along  the  way. 

GLADWIN,  a  fpecies  of  the  Iris.  See  the  article 
Iris. 

GLANS,  a  kind  of  fruit,  contained  in  a  fmooth, 
hard  bark,  with  but  one  feed,  the  hinder  part  covered 
with  a  fort  of  cup,  and  the  fore  part  bare,  as  Acorns  ; 
it  is  properly  the  fruit  without  the  cup. 

GLASWORT,  or  Shrubby  GLASWORT.  This 
is  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  therefore  feldom  admitted 
into  gardens. 

Culture  of  the  Glaswort. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  in  autumn ; 
and  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  their  feeds  when  ripe, 
a  new  fucceflion  of  plants  will  rife  without  any  trouble. 

GLASTENBURY-TZwtz.  See  Glajlenbury- Thorn. 
GLOBE  AMARANTH.  See  Everlasting- 
Flower. 

GLUM  A,  or  GLUME,  a  fpecies  of  Calyx,  con- 
lifting  of  two  or  three  membraneous  valves,  which  are 
often  pellucid  at  their  edges.  This  kind  of  cup  belongs 
to  the  grafles. 

GOAT’S-BEARD,  Tragopcgon ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  ,by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  fix  fpecies.  i.  Goat’s-Beard,  with 
an  empalement  equal  to  the  rays  of  the  flower,  and 
entire  leaves  ;  or  common  Goat’s-Beard.  2.  Goat’s- 
Beard,  with  the  empalement  longer  than  the  rays  of  the 
flower,  and  linear  clofed  leaves ;  or  fmall,  yellow, 
meadow  Goat’s-Beard.  3.  Goat’s-Beard,  with  an  em¬ 
palement  longer  than  the  rays  of  the  flower,  entire  clofed 
leaves,  and  the  foot-ftalk  thicker  at  the  upper  part, 
commonly  called  Salfafy.  4.  Goat’s-Beard,  with  an 
empalement  longer  than  the  rays  of  the  flower,  entire 
leaves,  and  fmooth  feeds,  thofe  of  the  difk  being  covered 
with  a  feathery  down,  and  thofe  on  the  borders  briftly. 
5.  Goat’s-Beard,  with  the  empalement  fhorter  than  the 
rays  of  the  flowers,  narrow  clouded  leaves,  and  a  hairy 
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ftalk ;  or  hairy  Goat’s-Beard.  6.  Goat’s-Beard,  with 
prickly  empalements,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  petals, 
and  arrow  wing-pointed  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  native  of  Auftria  and  Germany, 
where  it  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows.  The  ftalk 
rifes  near  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad  at  their  bafe,  and  near  a  foot 
long,  clofed  together,  and  ending  in  acute  points.  One 
large  yellow  flower  terminates  the  ftalk  :  this  is  com- 
pofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets  which  lie  over  each  other 
like  the  feales  of  fifties,  thefe  are  included  in  one  com¬ 
mon  impalement  which  is  equal  in  length  to  the  rays  of 
the  flower.  Each  floret  is  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  feed, 
which  is  larger  at  the  bafe  than  at  the  point,  where  it  is 
crowned  with  a  large  feathery  down.  The  feeds  of  the 
border  or  ray  are  crooked  and  rough,  but  thofe  of  the 
difk  are  ftrait  and  fmOoth. 

The  fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures  in 
many  parts  of  England.  It  isoften  called  Go-to-bed-at-noony 
becaufe  the  flowers  commonly  clofe  every  day  at  that 
time.  The  leaves  are  almoft  as  long  as  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  but  are  not  more  than  a  third  part  fo  board  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  end  in  acute  points. 
The  ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  high,  and  fuftain  one  yel¬ 
low  flower  at  the  top  not  more  than  half  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  the  firft. 

When  this  fort  is  about  four  or  five  inches  high,  the 
country  people  gather  it  out  of  the  fields,  and  boil  it  in 
the  fame  way  as  Afparagus,  and  fome  give  it  the  pre¬ 
ference. 

The  third  fort  is  cultivated  in  gardens  by  the  title  of 
Salfafy.  The  roots  of  this  are'drefled  in  different  ways, 
and  of  late  years  it  has,  by  fome,  been  cultivated  for  the 
ftalks,  which  are  cut  in  the  fpring  when  they  are  four 
or  five  inches  high,  which  are  drefled  in  like  manner  as 
the  fecond  fort ;  and  the  ftalks  being  much  longer  and 
tenderer  than  the  former,  are  better  for  the  purpofe. 

The  leaves  are  broad,  the  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  the  footftalk  immediately  under  the 
flower  is  much  thicker  than  below. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  Italy.  The  ftalk  feldom 
rife  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  very  pale  red. 

The  fifth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Iflria,  this  has 
narrow  hairy  leaves.  The  ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  are  naked  moft  part  of  their  length,  very 
hairy,  and  fuftain  one  large  yellow  flower. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Crete,  and  Italy. 
It  is  an  annual  plant  very  much  refembling  the  Sow- 
thiftle.  It  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens,  for  the  feeds 
being  wafted  by  the  winds  to  a  great  diftance,  and  there¬ 
by  filling  the  garden  with  their  plants,  foon  renders  it  a 
troublefome  weed. 

Culture  of  the  Goat’s-Beard. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  April  upon  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  in  rows 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  diftant,  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  out,  leaving  them  about 
fix  inches  afunder  in  the  rows.  Great  care  fhould  be 
obferved  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  which  would 
foon  overbear  the  plants,  and  fpoil  them. 

This  is  all  the  culture  they  require,  and  if  the  foil  be 
light  and  not  too  dry,  the  plants  will  have  large  roots 
before  winter  ;  at  which  time  the  Salfafy,  whofe  roots 
are  eaten  at  that  feafon  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  and  may  be 
taken  up  at  any  time  after  their  leaves  begin  to  decay, 
for  when  they  lhoot  again,  they  will  be  fticky,  and  not 
fit  for  ufe. 

The  common  yellow  fort,  whofe  fhoots  are  fold  in  the 
market,  will  be  fit  for  ufe  i/i  April  and  May,  according 
to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  feafon.  The  beft  time  to  cut 
them  is,  when  their  ftems  are  about  four  inches  long, 
for  when  they  are  fufFered  to  grow  higher  they  are  not 
good. 

Some  people  in  cultivating  thefe  plants  fow  their 
feeds  in  beds  pretty  clofe  ;  and  when  they  come  up  they 
tranfplant  them  out  in  rows  at  the  before-mentioned  dis¬ 
tances ;  but,  as  they  form  tap-roots,  which  abound 

with 
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with  a  milky  juice,  when  the  extream  part  of  their  root 
is  broken  by  transplanting,  they  feldom  thrive  well  af¬ 
terwards  ;  therefore  it  is  by  far  the  better  way  to  make 
drills  in  the  ground,  and  fcatter  the  feeds  therein,  as  be¬ 
fore  directed,  whereby  the  rows  will  be  at  a  due  dif- 
tance,  and  there  will  be  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  hoe 
out  the  plants  when  they  are  too  thick  in  the  rows, 
which  will  be  much  lefs  trouble  than  the  other  method 
of  tranfplanting,  and  the  plants  will  be  much  larger  and 
fairer. 

GOAT’S  Rue.  See  Goafs  Rue. 

GOAT’S  Thorn.  See  Goafs  Thorn. 

GOLDEN-ROD,  Solidago ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenejia  polygamia  fuper~ 
jlua ,  and  of  which  there  are  twenty-eight  lpecies. 
i.  Golden-rod  with  an  eredt  angular  ftalk,  flowers  in 
clufters  upon  upright  panicles,  and  the  lower  leaves 
fpear-fhaped.  2.  Golden-rod  with  an  eredt  panicled 
ftalk,  the  lower  leaves  indented  like  faws,  but  thofe  on 
the  ftalks  almoft  entire.  3.  Golden-rod  with  narrow 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  on  the  ftalk  almoft  entire,  and 
flowers  in  clufters  fitting  clofe  to  the  {talks.  4.  Golden 
rod  with  narrow,  fpear-ftiaped,  hoary  leaves,  and  the 
ftalk  terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  flowers.  5.  Golden- 
rod  with  an  eredt  ftalk,  fpear-ftiaped  leaves  Iharply  fawed, 
and  flower  in  a  corymbus.  6.  Golden-rod  with  a  pa¬ 
nicled  corymbus,  a  recurved  racemus,  and  rough  fawed 
leaves  with  three  veins.  7.  Golden-rod  with  fpearftiap- 
ed,  {harp-pointed,  fawed  leaves,  and  footftalks  with  one 
flower.  8.  Golden-rod  with  a  panicled  corymbus,  a 
recurved  racemus,  and  leaves  almoft  entire,  without 
veins.  9.  Golden-rod  with  a  panicled  corymbus, 
a  recurved  racemus,  and  rough  veined  leaves,  xo.  Gol¬ 
den-rod  with  a  flexible  ftalk,  oval,  {harp-pointed,  faw¬ 
ed  leaves,  and  fimple  racemus  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk. 
II.  Golden-rod,  with  linear,  entire  leaves,  and  a 
fimple  corymbus.  12.  Golden-rod  with  a  flexible 
ftalk,  oval,  fpear-ftiaped,  fawed  leaves,  and  upright 
fpikes  of  flowers.  13.  Golden-rod,  with  an  eredt, 
fmooth  ftalk,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  and 
fimple  fpikes  of  flowers  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk.  14. 
Golden-rod,  with  a  panicled  corymbus,  recurved  fpikes 
of  flowers,  a  hairy  ftalk,  and  fpear-ftiaped,  fawed  leaves, 
hoary  on  their  under- fide.  15.  Golden-rod,  with  a  pa¬ 
nicled  corymbus,  recurved  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  fpear- 
fliaped,  indented  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  16. 
Golden-rod,  with  oval,  rough  leaves  on  the  ftalk,  al¬ 
ternate  branches,  and  bundled  (pikes  of  flowers  termina¬ 
ting  the  branches.  17.  Golden-rod,  with  an  oblique 
ltalk,  eredt  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers,  and  entire  fpear- 
ftiaped  leaves.  18.  Golden-rod,  with  an  eredt  panicu- 
lated  corymbus,  a  fmooth  ftalk,  and  very  long  entire 
fmooth  leaves,  19.  Golden-rod,  with  fpear-ftiaped, 
flefliy,  very  fmooth  leaves,  with  rough  edges,  and  a  pa¬ 
nicled  corymbus  of  flowers.  20.  Golden-rod,  with  an 
eredt,  fmooth  ftalk,  leaves  fitting  clofe,  and  fimple  eredt 
fpikes  of  flowers.  21.  Golden-rod,  with  a  panicled 
ftalk,  Angle  lateral  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  rough,  entire, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves.  22.  Golden-rod,  with  a  panicled 
corymbus,  the  upper  part  of  the  fpikes  clofer  fet  with 
flowers,  and  a  fmooth  ftalk.  23.  Golden-rod,  with  a 
panicled  corymbus,  recurved  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalk  branching  and  flowering.  24. 
Golden-rod,  with  a  panicled  ftalk,  cluftered  fpikes  of 
flowers,  lower  leaves  fpear-fhaped  upon  foot-ftalks,  and 
thofe  upon  the  {talks  fmooth,  and  fitting  clofe.  25. 
Golden-rod,  with  a  panicled  corymbus,  very  long  re¬ 
curved  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  rougn,  fpear-ftiaped  leaves. 
26.  Golden-rod,  with  a  panicled  ftalk,  eredt  foot-ftalks 
to  the  flowers,  and  fmooth,  narrow,  entire  leaves.  27. 
Golden-rod,  with  a  panicled  ftalk,  eredt  fpikes  with 
flowers  in  clufters,  and  fpear-fhaped,  rough,  fawed  leaves. 
28.  Golden-rod,  with  a  panicled  ftalk,  the  fpikes  of 
flowers  thinly  difpofed,  the  foot-ftalks  eredt,  the  lower 
leaves  fpear-ftiaped  and  fawed,  but  thofe  on  the  ftalks 
obtufe,  entire,  and  fitting  clofe. 

The  five  firft  fpecies  are  natives  of  England,  and  never 
cultiyated  in  gardens. 
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The  fixth  fpccies  groflvs  naturally  in  Canada,  and 
many  other  parts  of  North  America.  The  ftalks  are 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  entire,  narrow,  acute- 
pointed,  a  little  rough  on  their  furface,  and  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalk,  which  is  terminated  by  a  clofe  panicle  of 
yellow  flowers,  which  makes  an  elegant  appearance. 

"I  he  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  The 
ftalks  feldom  rife  more  than  four  or  five  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  fmall  and  fpear-fhaped,  and  at  their  bafe 
is  fituated  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower,  which  is  an  inch 
long  :  it  fuftains  one  yellow  flower  at  the  top,  which 
makes  but  little  appearance. 

The  eighth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  fevCral  parts  of  North 
America.  The  ftalks  of  this  rife  higher  than  thofe  of 
the  fixth  fort ;  the  leaves  are  broader,  without  veins, 
and  ftand  clofer  upon  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  noble, 
of  a  bright  yellow,  and  appear  later  in  the  year  than 
thofe  of  the  former. 

The  ninth  fpecies  has  ftrong,  fmooth  ftalks,  about 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  rough,  veined,  and 
entire,  having  no  foot-ftalks.  The  panicle  of  flowers  is 
very  compadt,  and  the  racemi  are  ftiort. 

The  tenth  fort  has  flexible  ftalks,  about  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  acute-pointed,  deeply  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  Handing  on  ftiort  foot-ftalks.  The 
racemi  of  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk,  which  is  aifo  terminated  by  a  thick  fpike. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of' France, 
and  of  Italy.  The  ftalks  are  near  two  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  and  entire.  Moft  part 
of  the  ftalk  is  adorned  with  flowers,  {landing  on  long 
foot-ftalks,  which  proceed  from  the  wings. 

The  twelfth  fort  has  a  great  refemblance  of  the  tenth, 
but  the  leaves  are  fmooiher,  more  unequally  fawed,  and 
their  foot-ftalks  are  a  little  longer.  The  racemi  of  the 
flowers  are  alfo  longer,  and  grow  more  eredt. 

The  thirteenth  iort  has  fmooth,  eredt  ftalks,  three  or 
four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  racemi  of  flowers  are  fhort, 
and  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk. 

The  fourteenth  fpecies  has  hairy  ftalks,  which  rife 
four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed 
on  their  edges,  and  downy  on  their  under-iide.  The 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  a  large  corymbus  of  flowers, 
compofed  of  feveral  reflexed  racemi. 

rl  he  fifteenth  fpecies  has  rough,  hairy  ftalks,  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  long,  fpear-ftiaped,  and  a  little 
indented  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  a 
large  corymbus  of  flowers,  compofed  of  many  long  re¬ 
flexed  racemi. 

The  fixteenth  fpecies  has  rough,  channelled  ftalks, 
which  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high  :  they  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  large,  rough,  oval  leaves,  and  are  terminated 
by  bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  forming  almoft  an  umbel. 

The  feventeenth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  The 
ftalks  are  fmooth,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaves  are  fmooth,  fpear-ftiaped,  and  entire.  The 
flowers  are  fituated  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk,  forming  a 
fmall  corymbus  at  the  end  of  the  foot-ftalk. 

The  eighteenth  fort  has  hairy  ftalks,  which  rife  to  the 
height  of  fix,  and  fometimes  feven  feet.  The  leaves 
are  fmooth  and  fpear-ftiaped.  The  ftalk  is  terminated 
by  a  compadt  corymbus  of  flowers,  ranged  on  ftiort 
racemi. 

The  nineteenth  fort  rifes  with  thick,  fucculent, 
fmooth  ftalks,  five  feet  high,  decorated  with  fmooth, 
flefhy,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  whofe  edges  are  rough.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  ftalk  in  a  corymbus;  the  racemi 
which  compofe  it  are  eredt,  and  below  the  flowers  are 
clofely  garniflied  with  linear  fmooth  leaves. 

The  twentieth  fpecies  has  fmooth,  difFufed  ftalks, 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  fmooth. 
The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  fends  out  many  long  fide 
branches,  which  are  terminated  by  fimple  racemi  of 
fmall  yellow  flowers,  (landing  eredt. 

The  twenty-firft  lpecies  fends  out  many  {lender  hairy 
ftalks,  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  fpear- 
ftiaped,  rough,  and  entire.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
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fends  out  on  each  fide  Tingle  racemi  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  This  fort  flowers  very  late  in  the  year. 

The  twenty-fecond  fpecies  has  {lender  fmooth  ftalks, 
rifing  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
fmooth,  fpear-lhaped,  and  a  little  notched  on  their 
edges.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  panicled  corymbus 
of  yellow  flowers. 

The  twenty-third  fort  fends  out  at  the  bottom  large 
oval  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are 
bordered  by  the  appendix  of  the  leaf.  The  ftalks  are 
flender,  ftiff,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour  branching  out  in 
loofe  racemi  of  flowers,  which  are  recurved,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  fmooth,  fpear-lhaped,  entire  leaves. 

The  twenty-fourth  fort  has  fmooth  eredf  ftalks  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  and  en¬ 
tire.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk  in  a  cluttered  co¬ 
rymbus,  whofe  footftalks  are  ere£t. 

The  twenty-fifth  fpecies  fends  out  ftrong  fmooth 
ftalks  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  rough,  fpear- 
fhaped  and  indented  on  their  edges.  The  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk  divides  into  many  flender  branches,  which  are 
decorated  with  very  fmall  leaves,  and  are  terminated  by 
recurved  racemi  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 

The  twenty-fixth  fort  fends  out  fmooth  panicled 
ftalks  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  linear,  fmooth, 
obtufe,  entire,  and  fet  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  ftalk  in  loofe  panicles,  ftanding  eredt. 

The  twenty-feventh  fort  has  purplifh  ftalks,  which 
rife  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  rough,  fpear-fhap- 
ed,  {lightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  ending  in  acute 
points.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  eredt  racemi  of 
flowers,  growing  in  clufters,  of  a  bright  yellow  co¬ 
lour. 

The  twenty-eighth  fpecies  has  fmooth,  pale,  green 
ftalks  which  rife  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
fmooth,  entire,  blunt-pointed,  and  fit  very  clofe.  The 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  Ample  racemi,  which  are  thin¬ 
ly  difpofed  in  a  corymbus,  but  their  footftalks  are 
eredt. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  moft  of  them  natives  of  North- 
America,  and  we  have  feveral  varieties  of  them  in  our 
gardens. 

Culture  of  the  Golden-Rod. 

Thefe  plants  are  hardy  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any 
fituation  in  our  climate.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by 
parting  of  their  roots ;  the  beft  time  for  doing  which  is 
foon  after  the  flowers  decay,  for  thofe  that  are  parted  in 
the  fpring,  will  not  be  well  eftablifhed  in  the  ground 
before  they  begin  to  put  out  their  ftalks,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  flowering  ftrong,  unlcfs  the  fummer  is  wet, 
or  the  plants  duly  watered,  which  is  difficult  to  perform 
in  a  large  plantation. 

When  the  roots  are  well  fixed  in  the  ground,  they 
may  remain  five  or  fix  years  without  tranfplanting  ;  for 
if  the  ground  about  them  is  dug  every  winter,  and  fuch 
of  the  forts  as  fpread  much  at  their  roots  are  reduced  fo 
as  to  keep  them  within  proper  limits,  they  will,  for  that 
ipace,  require  no  other  culture.  But  when  that  time  is 
expired  it  will  be  proper  to  take  up  the  roots,  which  will 
then  begin  to  decay  in  the  middle  of  the  bunch,  there¬ 
fore  the  off- fets  fhould  be  taken  off  to  plant,  and  the 
old  decayed  roots  thrown  away. 

The  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  then  there 
is  a  greater  certainty  of  their  growing,  and  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  fpring  following ;  whereas  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  generally  remain  a  year  in  the 
ground  before  the  plants  appear. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  and  have  ftrength  enough 
to  be  removed,  they  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border 
at  fix  inches  inches  diftance,  where  they  fhould  remain 
till  the  following  autumn,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  to  the  places  defigned  for  them,  and  the  fum¬ 
mer  following  they  will  flower. 

The  feventeenth  fpecies  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  others  j 
it  therefore  requires  a  warmer  fituation. 

Thefe  plants  flower  in  autumn,  when  there  is  a  fear- 
city  of  other  forts.  They  make  an  elegant  appearance 
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in  large  gardens  ;  for  moft  of  them  fpread  fo  much  at 
their  roots,  that  they  require  more  room  than  can  be 
well  fpared  in  fmall  ones.  They  are  fitteft  for  wood- 
walks,  and  to  intermix  with  ftirubs,  where,  if  properly 
difpofed,  they  will  appear  very  ornamental. 

Some  of  the  fpecies  begin  to  flower  in  the  middle  of 
July,  which  are  l’ucceeded  by  others  till  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember  ;  and,  in  favourable  feafons,  there  are  two  or 
three  forts,  which  frequently  continue  in  flower  till 
Chriftmas,  fo  that  for  near  five  months  thefe  plants  will, 
in  fucceffion,  adorn  the  garden. 

GOLDEN-ROD-TREE,  Bofia,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  digynia ,  and  of 
which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  iflandsof  the  Canaries  ; 
and  it  has  alfo  been  found  in  fome  of  the  Britifli  iflands 
in  America.  It  is  a  pretty  ftrong  woody  Ihrub,  grow¬ 
ing  with  a  ftem  as  large  as  a  middling  perfon’s  leg  ;  the 
branches  come  out  very  irregular,  and  make  very  con- 
fiderable  {hoots  in  fummer,  which  fhould  be  fhortened 
every  fpring,  when  they  fall  away  and  new  leaves  are 
produced  foon  after. 

Culture  of  the  Golden-Rod-tree. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  the  fpring. 
The  plants  mult  be  houfed  in  the  winter,  being  too  ten¬ 
der  to  bear  the  open  air  of  this  country  at  that  feafon. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  fhrub  has  ever  flowered  in 
England. 

GCLD  OF  PLEASURE,  a  fpecies  of  Myagrum. 
This  plant  grows  naturally  in  corn  fields  in  the  fouth 
of  France  and  in  Italy,  it  is  an  annual,  and  riles  with  an 
upright  ftalk  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out 
two  or  four  fide  branches,  which  grow  eredt.  The 
lower  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  are  eared  at  their 
bafe  j  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  diminifh  in  their  fize  all  the 
way  up  they  are  entire  and  almoft  embrace  the  ftalks 
with  their  bafe.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  ftanding  upon  footftalks  an  inch 
long  :  they  are  compofed  of  four  fmall  yellowilh  petals, 
placed  in  form  of  a  crofs. 

Culture  of  the  Gold  of  Pleasure. 

This  plant  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September  ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fcattcr,  the 
plants  will  rife  without  any  care.  They  only  require  to 
be  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

GOLDYLOCKS,  Chryfocoma ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the fyngcnefia  pplygamia  ccqualisy 
and  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies.  i.  Herbaceous 
Goldylocks  with  narrow  fmooth  leaves,  and  loofe  im¬ 
palements.  2.  Herbaceous  Goldylocks  with  flowers 
growing  in  panicles,  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  having  three 
nerves.  3.  Shrubby  Goldylocks  with  very  narrow  leaves, 
whofe  back  parts  run  along  the  ftalks.  4.  Shrubby  Gol¬ 
dylocks  with  very  narrow  leaves,  which  are  hairy  on 
their  under-fide,  and  flowers  nodding  before  they  are 
blown.  5.  Shrubby  Goldylocks  with  narrow  rough 
leaves  which  are  recurved  and  hairy,  and  eredt  flow¬ 
ers. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  and 
alfo  in  France  and  Italy  ;  it  has  a  perennial  root  and  an 
annual  ftalk,  which  rifes  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
round  and  ftiff.  The  leaves  are  long,  fmooth,  narrow, 
and  are  placed  without  any  order.  The  upper  part  of 
the  ftalk  divides  into  many  {lender  footftalks,  each  fuf- 
taining  a  Angle  head  of  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  It  has  a 
perennial  creeping  root  whereby  it  propagates  too  faft  to 
be  admitted  into  the  flower-garden,  for  it  often  extends 
two  or  three  feet  every  way,  in  the  fpace  of  one  year, 
but,  as  it  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  it  may  be 
planted  in  the  fide  of  extenfive  rural  walks  round  the 
borders  of  fields,  where  they  will  require  no  care,  and 
their  loofe  panicles  of  yellow  flowers,  will  make  an 
agreeable  appearance,  as  they  continue  a  long  time  in 
beauty. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  has  a  ligneous  ftalk  which  rifes  about  a  foot 
high,  and  divides  into  many  fmaller  branches.  The 
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leaves  are  narro.\v  and  of  a  deep  green.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  on  (lender 
naked  footftalks.  Their  colour  is  a  bright  yellow. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  plant  has  a  branching  fhrubby  (talk, 
which  rifes  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  a  little  hairy.  The 
flowers  are  not  half  fo  large,  they  are  of  a  pale  fulphur 
colour,  and  nod  on  one  fide  before  they  are  blown. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Cape.  This 
has  a  low  (hrubby  (talk  which  feldom  rifes  above  fix 
inches  high,  branching  out  on  every  fide.  The  leaves 
are  very  narrow,  fhort,  rough,  and  reflexed.  The 
flowers  (land  Angle  on  the  top  of  the  footftalks,  which 
arife  from  the  upper  part  of  the  branches ;  thefe  flowers 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  laft,  and  (land  eie£t. 

Culture  of  the  Goldylocics. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  generally  propagated  by  parting 
of  the  roots  ;  the  bed;  time  for  doing  this  is  in  autumn 
foon  after  the  plants  decay.  It  delights  in  a  dry  loofe 
foil,  in  which  it  will  live  in  the  open  air,  and  propa¬ 
gate  by  its  roots  very  fait;  but  in  ftrong  wet  land,  the 
roots  often  rot  in  winter. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  autumn  on  a 
common  border  of  light  earth.  In  fpring  the  plants 
will  come  up,  when  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into 
pots,  and  flickered  in  the  winter.  But  the  mod  expe¬ 
ditious  method  of  propagating  them  is  by  cuttings,  which 
if  planted  in  a  common  border  in  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  and  covered  with  hand-glaffes  will  take  root. 
They  Ihould  be  Ihaded  from  the  fun,  and  gently  watered. 
When  they  have  got  good  roots,  they  Ihould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  the  Ihade  till  the  plants 
have  taken  root,  after  which  they  may  be  expofed  with 
other  exotics  till  autumn,  and  then  removed  into  the 
green-houfe  during  the  winter  feafon. 
GOLDYLOCKS.  See  Cudweed. 

Jill  GOOD,  or  GOOD  HENRY,  a  fpecies  of 
Goofefoot.  See  the  article  Goosefoot. 

GOOSBERR Y-  BUSH,  GrofulaHa ,  a  diftinft  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  according  to  all  botanifts  except  .Linnaeus, 
who  confiders  it  as  a  fpecies  of  the  Ribes,  and  ranges  it 
among  the  monogynia  pentandria. 

Culture  of  the  Goosberry-Bush. 

It  is  propagated  either  by  fuckers  taken  from  the  old 
plants,  or  bv  cuttings.  Thefe  laft  are  by  far  preferable, 
becaufe  they  generally  root  the  bell,  and  are  leaft  apt  to 
produce  fuckers,  which  always  weaken  the  flock  from 
whence  they  proceed.  The  cuttings  Ihould  be  taken 
from  the  handfomeft  Ihoots  of  the  beft  bearing  branches 
of  the  moft  fruitful  Ihrubs  :  they  Ihould  be  about  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  fliould  be  taken  off,  and  planted, 
in  autumn,  juft  before  their  leaves  begin  to  fall,  about 
three  inches  deep,  in  light  earth,  expofed  to  the  morning 
fun.  Their  growth  will  be  promoted  by  watering  of  them 
gently  in  dry  weather,  and  they  will  be  trained  up  regu¬ 
larly  to  a  ftrait  ftem,  if  all  their  under  Ihoots  are  rubbed 
off  in  the  fummer,  as  foon  as  they  appear,  fo  as  to  leave 
only  the  uppermoft  or  ftrongeft.  In  the  next  Odlober, 
thefe  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove  into  a  nurfery,  where, 
after  trimming  their  roots,  and  cutting  off  all  fide  branches, 
they  fliould  be  fet  a  foot  afunder  in  rows  three  feet  diftant 
from  each  other,  in  an  open  fpot  of  frelh  earth,  which  has 
been  well  dug,  and  cleanfed  from  all  noxious  weeds  and 
roots.  They  fhould  here  be  faftened  to  fhort  flicks,  or 
flakes,  the  more  effe&ually  to  render  their  Items  ftrait  and 
upright ;  they  Ihould  be  cleared  from  all  lateral  Ihoots  to 
the  height  of  about  a  foot  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; 
and  after  one  year’s  training  in  this  manner  (keeping  them 
clear  from  weeds,  and  cutting  out  all  crofs  branches,  fo 
that  their  heads  may  not  become  too  thick,)  they  will  be 
fit  to  tranfplant  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  foil,  for  them  to  thrive  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
fhould  then  be  a  rich  light  fandy  earth  ;  though  they  will 
do  very  well  in  middling  foils  which  are  not  too  ftrong  or 
moift,  and  in  all  fituations.  However,  their  fruit  is  beft 
when  they  grow  in  an  open  expofure,  and  not  within  the 
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Ihade  of  other  trees.  The  beft  feafon  for  this  tranfplant- 
ing  is  likewife  in  Odtober,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  de¬ 
cay  ;  and  itwill  alfo  be  right  then  to  trim  their  roots  again, 
to  divert  them  of  all  lateral  and  all  crofs  Ihoots,  and  to 
Ihorten  all  their  long  branches,  fo  as  to  make  the  head  re¬ 
gular.  The  diftance  at  which  they  Ihould  be  planted  now, 
if  there  be  a  large  number  of  them,  is  eight  feet  row 
from  row,  and  fix  feet  afunder  in  the  rows. 

The  gardeners  around  London,  who  raife  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  thefe  bulhes  in  order  to  fupply  the  markets  with 
their  fruit,  prune  them  foon  after  Michaelmas,  and  then 
dig  up  the  ground  in  the  above-mentioned  intermediate 
fpaces,  and  plant  it  with  Coleworts  for  fpring  ufe.  Their 
ground  is  by  this  means  employed  all  the  winter,  without 
hurling  the  Goofberries  ;  and  the  Coleworts  fo  planted 
often  efcape  in  hard  frofts,  when  others  which  are  lefs 
flickered  are  often  deftroyed.  This  hulbandry  is  well 
worth  practifing  where  land  is  dear,  or  where  perfonsare 
confined  for  room. 

The  common  practice  of  clipping  the  heads  of  thefe 
Ihrubs  with  Ihears,  in  order  to  give  them  a  roundilh  form, 
is  veiy  wrong  :  becaufe  they  become  thereby  fo  crowded 
with,  wood,  that  the  fruit  which  they  produce  never 
grows  then  to  half  the  fize  that  it  would  if  the  branches 
were  properly  thinned  with  a  pruning  knife,  all  the 
mifplaced  ones  cut  away,  and  the  ftrong  bearing  Ihoots 
Ihortened  to  about  ten  inches,  with  care  always  to  prune 
them  off  behind  a  leaf  bud.  With  this  management, 
with  keeping  the  ground  clear  from  weeds,  with  digging 
it  at  leaft  once  a  year,  and  with  bellowing  a  little  rotten 
dung  upon  it  every  other  year,  the  fruit  will  be  near 
twice  as  large  as  that  which  is  raifed  in  the  common  way, 
and  the  Ihrubs  will  continue  in  vigour  much  longer. 

The  large  white  Dutch,  the  large  Amber,  the  early 
red,  Snd  the  early  green,  both  of  which  laft  are  hairy, 
are  generally  reckoned  the  beft  forts  of  Goolberries  :  but 
many  others,  known  by  the  names  of  the  perfons  who 
firft  raifed  them  from  feeds,  are  alfo  much  efteemed. 

Goofberries  yield  in  plenty  an  agreeable  and  cooling 
liquor,  the  firft  lufcioufnefs  of  which  is  foon  carried  off 
by  proper  fermentation.  Some  make  Goofberry-wine 
without  boiling  it  at  all,  becaufe  the  boiling  gives  it  a 
brownilh  colour  :  but  the  truth  is,  that  it  will  foon  be¬ 
come  four,  if  it  be  not  depurated  from  the  grofs  ley,  with 
which  it  abounds,  by  a  proper  fermentation. 

GOOSBERRY,  Percfkiat  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  is  but  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  South 
America.  It  has  many  (lender  branches,  which  if  not 
fupported,  will  trail  on  the  ground.  The  branches  and 
Item  of  the  plant  are  full  of  whitilh  fpines,  which  are 
produced  in  tufts.  The  leaves  are  roundilh,  very  thick, 
and  fucculent,  and  the  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a  W alnut, 
having  tufts  of  fmall  leaves  on  it,  and  has  a  whitilh  muci¬ 
laginous  pulp. 

Culture  of  the  Goosberry. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  planting  of  the  cuttings  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months,  which  Ihould  be  fet  in  pots 
filled  with-  frelh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners -bark,  obferving  to  Ihade  them  from 
the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  about  two  months  the 
cuttings  will  have  made  good  roots,  when  they  may  be 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  where 
they  may  remain  during  the  fummer  feafon  ;  but  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  they  fliould 
be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed.  During  the  winter  feafon  the  plants  muff  be  kept 
warm  ;  in  fummer  they  mull  have  a  large  Ihare  of  air, 
but  they  Ihould  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove  :  for 
though  they  will  bear  the  open  air  in  fummer,  in  a  warm 
fituation,  yet  they  will  make  no  progrefs  if  they  are 
placed  abroad  ;  nor  do  they  thrive  near  fo  well  in  a  dry- 
ftove,  as  when  they  are  plunged  in  at  the  back  of  the  tan- 
bed,  to  which  their  branches  may  be  faftened,  to  prevent 
their  trailing  on  other  plants. 

GOOSE-FOOT,  or  WILD  ORACH,  Chetiopodhun 
a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pent  am 
dria  digyniat  and  of  which  he  enumerates  twenty-tw- 
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fpecies,  but  feven  of  them  only  are  admitted  into  gardens, 
the  reft  growing  wild  in  this  country,  i.  Gooi'e-foot, 
with  triangular,  arrow-fhapcd,  entire  leaves,  called 
Englifli  Mercury,  All  Good,  or  Good  Henry.  2.  Goofe- 
foot,  with  oblong,  finuated  leaves,  and  naked,  multifid 
bunches  of  flowers,  commonly  called  Oak  of  Jerufalem. 
3.  Goofe-foot,  with  fpear- fhapcd,  indented  leaves,  and 
Angle  leafy  bunches  of  flowers,  commonly  called  Oak 
of  Cappadocia.  4.  Goole-foot,  with  intire,  Oval,  rhom- 
boidal  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  cluftcrs;  or  Stink¬ 
ing  Orach.  5.  Goofe-foot,  with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped, 
plane  and  intire  leaves,  commonly  called  Belvedere,  or 
Summer  Cyprefs.  6.  Goofe-foot,  with  narrow,  taper, 
flefhy  leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  called  Stone  Crop- 
tree,  or  Shrubby  Glafswort.  7.  Goofe-foot,  with 
fpear-fhaped,  indented  leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  called 
Shrubby  Mexican  Orach. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  found  growing  in  fhady  lanes  in 
many  parts  of  England  ;  it  ufed  formerly  to  be  cultivated 
in  gardens,  and  drefled  in  the  fame  manner  as  Spinach  ; 
but" as  the  latter  is  a  much  better  herb,  it  has  juftly  ob¬ 
tained  the  preference. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It 
fends  up  feveral  ftalks  from  the  root,  which  rife  about 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  ,are  oblong,  a  little  indented 
on  their  edges,  of  a  light  green,  and  placed  alternately 
on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  fituated  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches,  in  loofe  fpikes  :  thefe  appear  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  emit  a  very  ftreng  odoriferous 
feent  when  bruifed,  for  which  the  plants  are  preferved  in 
gardens,  for  the  flower  has  no  beauty. 

~  The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
of  many  of  the  warm  countries  in  Europe.  It  has  many 
oblong  leaves  at  the  bottom,  which  are  deeply  finuated 
on  both  fides  ;  they  are  purple  on  their  under  fide,  and 
when  bruifed,  emit  a  ftrong  odour.  The  ftalks  rife 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
fmaller  branches.  The  leaves  are  of  the  fame  fhape  as 
thofe  below',  but  are  fmaller.  The  flowers  grow  in 
naked,  loofe  fpikes,  divided  into  many  parts ;  thefe 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  very  common  in  moft  parts  of 
England,  and  is  feldom  cultivated,  except  in  fome  phyfic 
gardens. 

For  the  fifth  fpecies  of  this  genus,  commonly  called 
Summer  Cyprefs,  fee  the  article  Summer-CypREss. 

The  fixth  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-coaft  in 
Devonfhire  and  Cornwall,  but  is  propagated  in  the  nur- 
feries  for  fale.  It  fends  out  from  the  root  many  flender, 
fhrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  divide 
upward  into  fmall  ligneous  branches,  which  grow  ereCt. 
The  leaves  are  fmall,  taper,  and  fucculent ;  they  remain 
all  the  year,  for  which  the  fhrub  is  chiefly  valued,  for 
the  flowers  are  fmall  and  have  no  beauty. 

The  feventh  fort  has  leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the 
fecond,  and  have  the  fame  feent  ;  but  it  has  a  fhrubby 
ftalk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  divides  into 
many  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  will  not 
live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  of  our  climate. 

Culture  of  the  Goose-foot. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fpecies,  may  be 
propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  autumn  ;  and  if  they 
are  permitted  to  fcatter  their  feeds,  a  new  lucceflion  of 
plants  will  rife  without  any  trouble. 

The  fixth  fort  is  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  it 
fends  out  from  the  roots  in  plenty.  It  may  be  tranf- 
planted  either  in  fpring  or  autumn,  and  will  thrive  almoft 
any  where. 

The  feventl\  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
during  any  of  the  furnmer  months,  which  if  planted  in  a 
fhady  border  and  duly  watered,  will  foon  take  root,  and 
then  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  with  other  hardy 
exotic  plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation  during  furnmer  ;  and 
when  the  frofts  come  on,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  but  they  only  require  protection  from  hard 
frofts,  fo  muft  have  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather. 
GORSE.  See  the  article  Furz. 
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GO-TO-BED-AT-NOON,  a  fpecies  of  Goat’s- 
beard.  See  Goat’s-beard. 

GOURD,  Cucurbita,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnreus  among  the  monoecia  fyngenefa^nd  of  which  there 
are  four  fpecies.  1.  Gourd,  with  angular  woolly  leaves, 
a  glandulous  bafe,  and  a  woody  fruit  ;  or  the  Greater 
Bottle  Gourd,  commonly  called  Long  Gourd.  2. 
Gourd,  with  lobated  leaves,  and  a  fmooth  fruit;  or  the 
Pepo,  commonly  called  the  Pompion,  or  Pumpkin.  3. 
Gourd,  with  lobated  leaves,  and  a  warted,  knotty  fruit, 
commonly  called  the  Warted  Gourd.  4.  Gourd,  with 
lobated  leaves,  an  ereCt  ftalk,  and  a  deprelfed,  knotty 
fruit,  or  the  Melopepo,  commonly  called  Squafh. 

Thefe  are  all  annual  plants  and  natives  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  are  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  by 
way  of  curiofity,  for  the  fruit  is  feldom  eat  here,  though 
if  they  are  gathered  when  young,  and  boiled,  they  have 
an  agreeable  flavour. 

Culture  of  the  Gourd. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
April  upon  a  hot  bed.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
let  them  be  tranfplanted  into  a  more  moderate  bed,  where 
they  fhould  have  a  great  deal  of  air  ;  and  when  they  have 
got  four  or  five  leaves,  let  them  be  removed  into  an  old 
dunghill,  or  fome  fuch  place,  where  they  may  have 
room  to  run,  as  fome  of  the  forts  will  fpread  to  a  great 
diftance. 

Sour  GOURD,  or  MONKIES  BREAD,  Adanfonia , 
a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  tree  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
and  its  Item  is  of  a  prodigious  fize.  The  leaves  of  the  young 
plants  are  entire,  of  an  oblong  form,  about  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  almoft  three  broad  towards  the  top, 
where  they  are  broadeft,  having  feveral  veins  running 
from  the  middle  rib  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  Hand 
alternately. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  height,  the  leaves  alter,  and 
are  divided  into  three  parts,  and  afterwards  into  five 
lobes,  which  fpread  out  in  the  fhape  of  an  hand.  The 
fruit  is  almoft  as  large  as  a  man’s  head,  the  fhell  is  woody 
and  clofe,  having  a  greenifh,  downy  coat  :  and  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  cells  within,  which 
contain  a  great  number  of  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  as  large  as 
the  tip  of  a  man’s  little  finger ;  thefe  are  clofely  lur- 
rounded  with  a  mealy  pulp,  of  an  acid  tafte. 

Culture  of  the  Sour  Gourd. 

The  plants  rife  eafily  from  frefh  feeds,  if  they  ar« 
fown  in  a  hot-bed,  and  are  of  quick  growth  for  tw’o  or 
three  years,  but  afterwards  make  but  little  progrefs;  the 
lower  part  of  their  Items  then  begin  to  fwell  and  grow 
much  larger  than  the  other  part,  after  which  they  do 
not  advance  much  in  their  upright  growth,  but  put  out 
lateral  branches,  which  incline  to  an  horizontal  pofition; 
the  branches  are  covered  with  a  light  grey  bark. 

The  leaves  fall  off  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  and 
the  young  leaves  do  not  come  out  till  furnmer,  fo  the 
branches  are  naked  for  near  three  months. 

As  this  tree  is  a  native  of  very  hot  countries,  the 
plants  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  in 
furnmer  ;  therefore  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  plunged 
in  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  and  in  warm  weather  the 
frefli  air  fhould  be  admitted  to  them  every  day  ;  but  in 
the  winter  they  muft  be  kept  warm;  while  the  plants  are 
in  a  growing  ftate,  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
water,  but  when  they  are  deftitute  of  leaves,  it  muft  be 
given  fparingly,  for  too  much  wet  will  then  rot  their 
roots.  It  loves  a  light,  rich,  loamy  foil. 

GRAFT,  or  GRAFF,  in  gardening,  acionorfhoot 
of  a  tree  inferted  into  another,  fo  as  make  it  yield  fruit 
of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  the  tree  from  whence 
the  graft  was  taken.  See  the  following  article. 

GRAFTING,  or  ENGRAFTING,  is  the  taking 
a  fhoot  from  one  tree,  and  inferring  it  into  another,  in 
fuch  manner  as  that  both  may  unite  and  become  one 
tree. 

The  firft  thing  neceffary  to  be  done  is  to  collect  the 
grafts.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  the  following  directions 
fhould  be  carefully  obferved  :  Firft,  That  they  are  fhoots 
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of  the  former  year.  Secondly,  That  they  are  taken  from 
healthy  fruitful  trees.  And,  thirdly,  That  you  prefer 
thofe  grafts  which  are  taken  from  the  lateral  or  hori¬ 
zontal  branches,  to  thofe  taken  from  the  perpendicular 
ihoots.  Thefe  grafts  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  trees 
before  the  buds  begin  to  fwell,  which  is  generally  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  the  feafon  for  grafting  ;  there¬ 
fore  when  they  are  cut  off,  they  fhould  be  laid  in  the 
ground  with  the  cut  downwards,  burying  them  half 
their  length,  and  covering  their  tops  with  dry  litter,  to 
prevent  their  drying  :  if  a  fmall  joint  of  the  former 
year’s  wood  be  cut  off  with  the  cion,  it  will  preferve  it  the 
better  :  and  when  it  is  grafted,  this  may  be  cut  off  ; 
for  the  grafts  never  muff  be  cut  to  a  proper  length  be¬ 
fore  they  are  inferted  into  the  flocks ;  but  till  then,  the 
fhoots  fhould  remain  their  full  length,  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  tree,  which  will  preferve  them  better 
from  flriking.  If  thefe  grafts  are  to  be  carried  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  their  cut  ends 
into  a  lump  of  clay,  and  to  wrap  them  up  in  mofs, 
which  will  preferve  them  frefh  for  a  month  or  longer  ; 
but  thefe  fhould  be  cut  off  earlier  from  the  trees  than 
thofe  wrhich  are  to  be  grafted  near  the  place  where  the 
trees  are  growing. 

Thereafon  for  grafting  is,  that  as  all  good  fruits  have 
been  accidentally  obtained  from  feeds,  fo  thefe  when 
fown  will  often  degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  fruit  as 
are  not  worth  cultivating;  but  when  the  fhoots,  cions, 
or  grafts,  are  taken  from  fuch  trees  as  yield  good  fruit, 
thefe  will  never  vary  from  their  kind,  whatever  be  the 
flock  or  tree  on  which  they  are  grafted. 

The  mod  proper  feafon  for  grafting  is  the  fpring, 
juft  before  the  riling  of  the  fap,  or  at  leaft  before  it  riles 
in  any  great  quantity:  but  the  weather  muft  be  neither 
frofty  nor  wet  ;  nor  fhould  the  wind  blow  very  bleak  or 
flrong  when  this  operation  is  performed  ;  for  on  thefe, 
circumftances,  and  upon  the  exa£b  joining  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  cion  with  the  inner  bark  of  the  flock,  fo  that 
the  fap  which  flows  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  may 
be  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other,  the  fuccefs 
of  grafting  chiefly  depends. 

The  implements  neceffary  for  grafting  are,  fine  fmall 
hand-faws  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  large  ftocks;  a  good 
flrong  knife  with  a  thick  back  to  make  clefts  in  the 
flocks  ;  a  fharp  penknife  to  cut  the  grafts  ;  a  grafting 
Chiffel,  and  a  fmall  mallet  to  pare  away  the  wood  ;  bafs, 
or  woollen  yarn,  to  tie  the  grafts  with  ;  and  a  quantity 
of  clay,  or  cement,  properly  prepared,  to  lay  over  the 
incifions,  in  order  to  prevent  their  bleeding,  and  keep 
out  the  air. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  clay  intended  for 
this  purpofe,  is  to  mix  thoroughly  together  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  flrong  fat  loam,  fome  new  flone-horfe  dung 
broken  into  fmall  bits,  a  little  tanner’s  hair,  or  ftraw, 
cut  very  fmall,  with  a  little  fait,  and  as  much  water  as 
will  make  the  whole  of  the  confidence  of  pretty  flift' 
mortar. 

The  cement  or  compofition  which  fome  have  of  late 
ufed,  and  which  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the  defign  of 
keeping  out  the  air  better  than  the  above  clay,  is  made  of 
turpentine,  bees-wax,  and  rofin,  melted  together.  This 
compofition,  when  of  a  proper  confiftence,  is  laid 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  upon  the  cut  part  of 
the  flock  round  the  graft :  and  has  this  farther  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  clay,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  be¬ 
ing  hurt  by  froft  ;  for  cold  hardens  it ;  and  when  the 
heat  of  dimmer  comes  on,  by  which  time  it  is  no  longer 
wanted  on  the  tree,  it  will  melt  and  fall  off  withoui  any 
trouble. 

Among  the  feveral  methods  of  grafting  hitherto 
known,  the  following  are  moft  approved,  and  generally 
p  radii  fed. 

Cleft- Grafting,  called  alfo  Stock ,  or  S/iV-Graft  i  no  . 

This  is  ufed  chiefly  for  middle-fized  flocks,  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  feafon  for  it  is  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March;  and  the  method,  as 
now  p  radii  fed,  is  this  : 

The  head  of  the  flalk  being  fawn,  or  cut  off,  with  a 
flope,  lriiooth  and  clean,  a  perpendicular  cleft  is  made 
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therein,  about  two  inches  deep,  wfth  a  flrong  knife,  or 
chiffel,  from  the  top  of  the  flope,  as"hear  to  the  pith,  as 
may  be  without  touching  it.  In  this  cleft,  the  grafting 
chiffel,  or  a  wedge,  is  put  to  keep  it  open.  The  graft  or 
cion  is  prepared  by  cutting  it  aflope,  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
to  fuit  the  cleft,  only  leaving  a  fmall  fhoulder  on  each 
fide  ;  and  when  cut,  it  is  to  be  placed  exadlly  in  the  cleft, 
fo  as  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  cion  may  aptly,  and 
clofely,  join  to  the  inner  part  of  the  bark,  or  rind  of  the 
flock;  in  the  dexterous  performance  of  which;  the  chief 
part  of  the  art  of  grafting  confifts.  That  fide  of  the 
cion  which  is  to  be  placed  outward,  at  the  part  where  it 
is  cut  wedge-wife  and  inferted  into  the  cleft  of  the  flock, 
fhould  be  much  thicker  than  the  other  fide,  the  better  to 
facilitate  the  exadt  joining  of  its  rind  to  that  of  the  flock  ; 
for  if  thefe  two  do  not  unite, .the  graft  will  not  fucceed. 
The  rind  of  the  flock  chofen  for  this  way  of  grafting 
fhould  therefore  not  be  too  thick  ;  betaufe  it  will  then 
be  the  lefs  manageable.  If  the  cleft  pinch  too  tight;  a 
fmall  wedge  may  be  left  in  it  to  bear  the  flrefs.  As  foon 
as  the  graft  is  properly  fixed,  the  cleft  fhould  be  clofely 
covered  over  with  clay,  or,  which  l'orne  think  better, 
with  mofs,  or  the  frefh  bark  of  a  tree  bound  on  with 
ozier. 

When  this  method,  which  is  the  moft  ancient,  and 
moft  common,  manner  of  grafting,  is  ufed  to  flocks  that 
are  not  flrong,  a  ligature  pf  bafs  fhould  be  made  around 
the  flock,  to  prevent  the  opening  of  its  flit;  and  the 
whole  fhould  then  be  clayed  over,  or  covered  with  the 
cement  before  deferibed,  to  hinder  the  air  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  into  the  flit,  fo  as  to  deflroy  the  graft,  only  two 
eyes  of  which  fhould  here  be  left  above  the  day,  for 
fhooting. 

Idle  flraiteft  and  fmootheft  part  of  the  flock  fhould 
always  be  preferred  for  grafting,  in  whatever  way  this 
operation  is  performed. 

Grafting  in  the  Rind.,  or  Shoulder- Grafting. 
This  is  likewife  called  flicing  and  packing,  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  grafting  in  the  bark,  which  will  next  be 
(poken  of :  it  is  performed  in  the  following  manner, 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April* 
on  more  {lender  flocks  than  thofe  which  are  commonly 
ufed  for  cleft-grafting. 

The  top  of  the  flock  is  cut  off  in  a  fmooth,  ftraight 
place  :  then  the  cion,  or  graft,  is  prepared  by  cutting  it 
on  one  fide  from  the  joint,  or  feam,  down  flope-wife; 
making  the  Hope  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  ;  and  obferving  it  is  bent,  fo  that  the  cion  may 
Hand  nearly  upright  when  it  is  fixed  to  the  flock.  At 
the  top  of  the  flope  a  fhoulder  is  made,  whereby  it  is  to 
reft  on  the  crown  of  the  flock.  The  whole  flope  muft 
be  plain  and  fmooth,  that  it  may  lie  even  to  the  fide  of 
the  ilock.  The  length  of  the  cion  ufed  here  may  be  about 
four  inches  from  the  fhoulder,  for  a  flandard  tree  ;  but 
for  a  dwarf,  or  wall-tree,  it  may  be  fix  inches.  When 
the  cion  is  prepared,  theoutfide  of  its  Hoped  end,  from 
the  fhoulder  downward,  is  applied  to  the  weft,  or  fouth- 
wefl  fide  of  the  flock,  and  its  length  and  breadth  mea- 
fured  thereon  ;  which  done,  the  bark  of  the  flock  (but 
not  any  of  its  wood)  is  cutaway  to  thofe  dimenfions,  that 
the  cut  part  of  the  cion  may  be  fitted  in  as  exadtly  as 
poflible.  In  doing  this,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  flock,  and  the  thicknefs  of  its  bark;  in  order 
to  proportion  thereto  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cut 
part  of  the  cion  ;  otherwife  the  paffages  of  the  fap  in  the 
flock  and  cion  will  not  meet,  and  the  cion  will  then  of 
courfe  perifh.  When  the  cut  part  of  the  cion  is  exa&ly 
fitted  to,  and  laid  on  that  of  the  flock,  they  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  with  woollen  yarn,  and  covered  with  clay  an  inch 
above,  and  as  far  below,  the  head  of  the  flock  ;  working 
it  round  the  cion,  till  it  becomes  fharp  at  top,  that  the 
rain  may  run  down  it. 

This  method  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  former. 
Among  thefe  are,  that  the  wound  heals  up  fooner,  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  in  lefs  danger  from  the  wea¬ 
ther  :  that  it  does  lefs  injury  to  the  ftocks  and  grafts,  by 
avoiding  all  fevere  fplittings  and  pinchings  ;  that  thebaik 
is  more  cafilv  placed  in  the  paffageof  the  fap  here,  than 
in  the  cleft ;  that  the  graft  thrives  and  fhoots  with  greater 
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vigour,  and  bears  fooner  in  this  way  than  in  that ;  and 
that  it  is  practicable  on  fmaller  ftocks  than  the  other, 
which  muft  have  a  good  body,  and  confiftence,  before 
they  can  bear  cleaving. 

Grafting  in  the  Bark. 

This  operation  is  performed  thus.  Prepare  the  flock 
and  cion  as  for  grafting  in  the  rind,  both  as  to  time  and 
manner  ;  but,  inflead  of  cutting  out  the  bark  of  the 
flock,  flit  it  down,  on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  fiom  the  top, 
almoft  as  long  as  the  Hoped  part  of  the  cion,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  flit  loofen  the  bark  with  the  point  of 
your  knife.  Then  thruft  an  inflrument,  made  of  very 
hard  wood,  ivory,  filver,  or  the  like,  and  formed  at  the 
end  like  the  flope-end  of  the  cion,  but  much  lefs,  down 
between  the  bark  and  wood,  to  make  room  for  the 
cion;  which  being  put  in,  the  bark  is  to  be  fo  managed, 
as  that  it  may  dole  exactly  to  the  flock  and  edges  of  the 
cion,  and  the  whole  is  then  to  be  bound  up,  and  covered 
as  before. 

/^/^-Grafting,  or  Tongue-  Graf  ting. 

This  is  proper  for  fmall  flocks,  from  an  inch  diameter 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  even  lefs.  Mr.  Worlidge, 
Mr.  London,  Mr.  Miller,  and  others,  fpeakof  it  as  the 
mod  effectual  way  of  any,  and  that  which  is  mod  in 
ufe,  becaufe  the  cion  covers  the  flock  much  fooner 
in  this  method  than  in  any  other ;  for  here  the  cion 
and  the  flock  muft  always  be  of  the  fame  thicknefs. 
There  are  three  ways  of  performing  it,  and  all  of  them 
may  be  practifed  fomewhat  later  than  cither  of  the  fore¬ 
going. 

The  firfl  is,  to  Hope  the  cion  off  a  full  inch  or  more  ; 
then  to  do  the  fame  to  the  flock  ;  and  afterwards  to  tie 
the  one  to  the  other,  with  bafs  or  yarn,  fo  as  tojoin  them 
clofely  at  every  part,  but  particularly  at  the  rind  ;  and 
then  to  cover  the  joint  carefully  with  well-tempered  clay. 
The  bafs  ufed  for  this,  or  for  any  other  binding,  fhould 
be  taken  from  a  found  mat,  and  be  foaked  in  water  for 
fome  hours,  to  increafe  its  ftrength,  and  render  it  the 
more  pliable. 

The  fecond  way  is,  to  make  a  fhoulder  in  the  graft, 
and,  the  head  of  the  flock  being  cut  off  and  fmoothed, 
tojoin  it  as  in  grafting  in  the  rind. 

The  third  method,  which  is  an  improvement  of  the 
laft,  is  properly  named  tipping  or  tonguing.  This  is 
done  by  cutting  the  flock  off  flanting,  as  before,  and 
leaving  at  its  upper  fide  a  thin  piece,  or  tongue,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  wood,  pared  away  like  the  lower  end  of  a 
cion.  The  cion  is  then  Hoped,  ar.d  tongued,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  flock,  and  a  flit  is  made  in  each  of  them, 
downward  in  the  flock,  and  upward  in  the  graft,  on  the 
fide  oppofite  to  the  tongue,  fo  that  each  may  receive  the 
tongue  of  the  other.  The  cion  is  then  joined  to  the 
flock,  as  clofely  as  can  be,  particularly  at  the  bark  ; 
a  ligature  is  made  round  them  with  bafs  or  woollen 
yarn,  and  the  engrafted  part  is  well  covered  with  clay 
©r  cement. 

Side  Grafting. 

In  this,  the  cion  is  prepared  as  in  whip-grafting; 
but  the  head  of  the  flock  is  not  cut  off  at  the  time  of 
performing  the  operation.  Inflead  of  that,  fo  much  of 
the  bark  as  the  cion  will  cover  is  pared  off  from  the 
weft-fide  of  the  flock  ;  then  both  the  cion  and  the 
flock  are  flit  in  the  laft  mentioned  manner  of  whip¬ 
grafting,  and  they  are  bound  Together,  and  clofed  up 
with  clay.  At  the  year’s  end,  the  top  of  the  flock  is 
cut  oft  at  the  grafted  place,  flope-wife  ;  and  the  wound 
is  covered  with  clay  or  cement. 

Crown- Grafting. 

This  is  only  praCtifed  in  the  larger  trees,  which  are 
capable  of  receiving  a  number  of  grafts,  and  are  too  big 
to  be  cloven  ;  for  thefe,  the  head  or  main  branches, 
being  cut  off  horizonally,  four  or  more  grafts  are  placed 
round  the  flock,  between  the  bark  and  the  rind,  fome¬ 
what  in  the  manner  of  a  crown.  The  moft  proper  time 
for  performing  this  is  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or 
the  beginning  of  April.  After  the  intended  number  of 
cions  are  inferted,  which  is  done  exa£tly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  already  delivered  for  grafting  in  the  rind, 
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the  whole  crown  of  the  flock  is  well  clayed  over,  anti 
only  two  eyes  of  each  cion  are  left  uncovered  ;  that  be¬ 
ing  fufficient  for  their  fhooting. 

This  method  of  grafting  was  more  practifed  formerly 
than  it  is  at  prefent ;  many  people  having  been  difeourag- 
ed  by  the  ill  fuccefs  that  has  frequently  attended  their 
cions,  which  have  been  blown  out  of  the  flock,  by  llrong 
winds,  after  they  had  made  large  fhoots,  and  even  after 
they  had  grown  there  five  or  fix  years.  But  this  accident 
may  be  prevented,  by  tying  the  cions  to  flakes  faftened 
to  the  tree,  till  they  are  fo  firmly  fixed,  as  to  have  almoft 
covered  the  flock. 

i?M#-GRAFTING. 

This  is  a  modern  invention,  the  defign  of  which 
is  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  former 
methods ;  this  being  for  the  propagation,  or  multi¬ 
plication,  of  plants  already  fitted  to  produce  their 
fruit. 

To  perform  this,  take  a  graft,  or  fprig,  of  a  young 
tree,  which  you  intend  to  propagate,  and  a  fmall  piece 
of  the  root  of  another  tree  of  the  fame  kind,  or  of  alike 
genus,  and  whip-graft  them  together  ;  obferving  that  the 
but-ends  of  the  graft  and  root  be  well  united,  and  that 
the  rind  of  the  root  join  clofely  to  that  of  the  graft. 
Thefe  may,  afterwards,  be  planted  out  at  pleafure,  and 
the  piece  of  root  will  colled  the  nutritive  juices,  and 
feed  the  graft,  as  the  ilock  does  the  other  way. 

This  method  of  propagation  is  very  eafy  and  expedi¬ 
tious  ;  roots  being  more  plentiful  than  ftocks  :  by  this 
means  the  pieces  of  roots  of  one  crab-ftock,  for  example, 
or  of  one  apple-ftock,  will  ferve  for  twenty  or  thirty  apple 
grafts  ;  and  the  like  of  other  trees.  It  is  alfo  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  for  raifing  of  tender  trees,  which  will  hardly  bear 
being  grafted  in  the  flock.  Add,  that  trees  thus  grafted 
bear  fooner,  and  are  more  eafily  dwarfed  than  thole  done 
any  other  way. 

The  only  objection  againft  this  method  is,  that  the 
young  tree  grows  but  flowly  at  firft,  which  is  occafioned 
by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  root  that  feeds  the  graft;  for  in 
all  trees  the  head  muft  follow  the  increafe  of  the  roots, 
from  whence  it  has  its  nourilhment. 


Reiterated-  Graf  ting,  or  Grafting  by  a  double  or  triple 

ineijion. 

This  is  another  method  mentioned  bv  Arrricola, 
whofe  work,  though  chimerical  enough  in  many  refpeds, 
contains,  notwithftanding,  feveral  good  things.  Toper- 
form  this,  firft  graft  a  good  cion  on  a  flock,  and  cut  it 
away  to  one  half,  or  a  third  part;  then  fix  to  that  re¬ 
maining  part  of  thee  ion  another  graft  of  a  better  kind; 
and  to  that  a  third  ;  for  the  oftener  the  tree  is  grafted, 
the  finer  fruit  it  produces. 

By  this  method  the  author  above-mentioned  affures  us, 
that  he  produced  mufeat  pears,  which  were  admirable, 
making  at  firft  ufe  of  a  flock  grafted  with  a  pound-pear, 
on  which  he  grafted  a  fummer  bon-cretien  ;  and  when 
the  branch  of  this  laft  had  {hot,  he  grafted  on  it  a  cion 
of  a  bergamot,  which  he  alfo  cut,  and  grafted  on  it  a 
cion  of  a  mufeat  pear. 

Grafting  of  Branches. 

This  is  alfo  commended  by  Agricola,  as  a  very  certain 
and  profitable  operation;  bell  pradifed  on  large,  or  full- 
grown,  and  even  old  trees. 

To  do  this,  half  or  more  of  the  branches  muft  be  lop¬ 
ped  off,  and  grafts  of  three  or  four  years  old  be  applied  to 
them,  taking  care  to  have  flakes,  or  other  things,  to  fup- 
port  them  againft  the  wind,  &c. 

He  adds,  that  by  this  method  you  will  have,  perhaps, 
the  fame  year,  or  at  leaft  the  fecond  or  third,  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit,  as  theyoungeft  and  founded  tree  would  hard¬ 
ly  produce. 

Grafting  by  approach,  called  alfo  Inarching ,  and  Ablac- 1 

tation. 

This  is  ufed  only  when  the  tree  intended  to  be  graft¬ 
ed,  and  that  from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  be  taken,  tland 
fo  near,  or  can  be  brought  fo  near  to  each  other,  that  they 
may  be  joined  together.  The  method  of  performing  it 
is  this :  the  branch  to  be  inarched  is  fitted  to  that  part  of 

the 
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the  ftock  where  it  is  to  be  joined  ;  the  rind,  and  part  of 
the  wood,  of  one  fide  of  that  branch,  is  then  pared  away, 
very  fmooth  and  even  for  the  length  of  three  inches  ;  and 
afterwards  the  other  branch,  which  is  to  ferve  for  the 
flock  to  which  the  graft  is  to  be  united,  is  ferved  in  the 
fame  manner,  fo  that  the  two  may  join  clofely  and  equal¬ 
ly  together,  that  the  fap  vefl'els  may  meet.  A  little 
tongue  is  then  cut  upwards  in  the  graft,  and  a  flit  is  made 
in  the  flock,  to  receive  it  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  joined, 
the  tongue  prevents  their  flipping,  and  the  graft  is  the 
more  clofely- united  to  the  ftock.  When  they  are  thus 
placed  exactly  together,  they  muft  be  tied  with  bafs, 
worfted,  or  fome  other  foft  thing ;  and  the  place  of 
jun&ion  muft  be  well  covered  over  with  grafting  clay,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  drying  the  wound,  and  the  wet  from 
rotting  the  ftock.  A  flake  muft  alfo  be  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  both  the  ftock  and  the  graft  muft  be  tied  thereto,  to 
prevent  their  being  difplaced  by  the  wind.  When  they 
have  remained  in  this  ftate  four  months,  they  will  be 
fufficiently  united,  and  the  graft  may  then  be  cut  off 
from  the  mother-tree,  obferving  to  flope  it  clofe  to  the 
flock.  It  is  of  great  lervice  to  the  graft  then  to  lay  a 
frefh  coat  of  clay  all  round  the  grafted  or  joined  part. 
This  operation  ihould  be  performed  in  April  or  May, 
that  the  graft  may  be  perfectly  united  to  the  ftock,  be¬ 
fore  the  enfuing  winter.  It  is  chiefly  pradtifed  upon 
Oranges,  Myrtles,  Jafmines,  Firs,  Pines,  and  fome 
other  trees,  which  do  not  fucceed  well  in  the  common 
way  of  grafting  or  budding.  But  though  Orange-trees 
are  here  mentioned  among  the  reft,  this  practice  is  not  to 
be  advifed  for  them,  or  for  any  other  trees,  if  they  are 
intended  to  grow  large  ;  for  that  they  hardly  ever  do  in 
this  method;  and  accordingly  it  is  feldom  ufed  but  for 
the  curiofity  of  having  a  young  plant  with  fruit  upon  it, 
in  a  year  or  two  from  its  having  been  railed  from  the 
feed.  This  is,  indeed,  effedled  by  inarching  a  bearing 
branch  into  a  young  ftock  :  but  the  plant  fo  treated  fel¬ 
dom  lives  long. 

The  Walnut,  Fig,  and  Mulberry,  will  alfo  take  by 
this  method  of  grafting,  though  neither  of  them  will 
fucceed  in  any  other  way;  but  ftill  they,  like  all  other 
trees  that  are  thus  managed,  will  remain  weak,  and 
ftinted  in  their  growth,  befldes  the  Ihortening  of  their 
otherwife  ufual  time  of  duration. 

All  grafts,  particularly  of  young  cions,  are  fubjedt  to 
be  injured  by  birds  :  but  that  may  be  prevented  by  bind¬ 
ing  fome  fmall  bullies  about  the  tops  of  the  ftocks. 

The  binding  of  the  grafts,  whether  it  be  of  bafs  or 
yarn,  Ihould  be  loofened  at  leaft,  if  it  be  not  entirely 
taken  off  at  midfummer,  or  thereabout,  left  its  then  too 
great  tightnefs  (as  the  ftock  will  have  increafed  in  bulk, 
and  the  binding,  perhaps,  have  been  fwelled,  and  con- 
fequently  Ihrunk  by  the  weather)  Ihould  injure  the 
plant. 

Efcutcheon  GRAFTING.  See  the  article  Inocula¬ 

tion. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  Vine.  See  Vine. 

Sea-Side ,  or  Mountain  GRAPE,  Coccoloba ,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  which  there  are  fix  fpecies.  i.  Sea-fide  Grape, 
with  round,  thick  leaves,  which  are  open  at  the  bafe. 
2.  Sea-fide  Grape,  with  oblong,  heart-Ihaped  leaves, 
and  a  tree-like  ftalk,  terminated  by  long  bunches  of 
fruit.  3.  ’Sea-fide  Grape,  with  heart-Ihaped  oval  leaves, 
and  the  bunches  terminated  by  long  bunches  of  fruit. 
4.  Sea-fide  Grape,  with  target,  heart-Ihaped  leaves.  5. 
Sea-fide  Grape,  with  fpear-lhaped,  veined  leaves,  and  a 
fmall  fpotted  fruit,  called  Chequered  Grape  in  America. 
6.  Grape,  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  ending  in 
acute  points,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Weft-Indics,  upon  the  fandy  fea-Ihores,  fiom 
whence  the  inhabitants  have  given  it  the  title  of  Sea-fide, 
or  Mangrove  Grape  ;  this  fends  up  feveral  w’oody  ftalks 
from  the  root,  which  rife  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  a 
light  brown,  fmooth  bark,  garnilhed  with  leaves,  which 
are  placed  alternately:  they  are  very  thick  and  ftiff, 
nlmoft  round,  from  five  to  feven  inches  diameter,  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  veined  on  their 
tinder,  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
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come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  *.  they  are  difpofed 
along  the  foot-ftalks  in  long  flender  bunches,  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Currant :  thefe  bunches  are  five  or  fix 
inches  long  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  petal  is  cut 
into  fix  parts  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  about  the 
fize  of  a  common  Grape,  of  a  purplilh  red  colour,  in- 
clofing  a  nut  of  the  fame  Ihape. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Carthao-ena : 
this  fends  out  many  ftrong  ftalks  from  the  root,  which 
rife  near  twenty  feet  high,  and  are  covered  with  a  fmooth 
grey  bark.  The  leaves  are  from  feven  to  nine  inches 
long,  and  from  three  to  four  broad  ;  they  are  indented 
at  the  foot-ftalk  like  a  heart,  but  end  in  a  point,  having 
feveral  tranfverfe  veins  running  alternately  from  the  mid¬ 
rib  to  the  border,  of  a  thick,  ftiff  confiftence,  and  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long  flender  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches; 
they  are  compofed  of  five  white,  acute-pointed  petals, 
which  fpread  open  in  form  of  a  ftar  :  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  roundilh,  purple  fruit,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fort,  and  not  fo  well  flavoured. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in 
New  Spain ;  this  fends  many  Ihrubby  ftalks  from  the 
root,  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  a  light  grey 
bark.  The  leaves  are  oval  and  heart  fhaped,  three 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  indented  at 
their  foot-ftalks  :  thefe  are  not  fo  ftiff  as  thofe  of  the  two 
former  forts.  The  fruit  is  difpofed  in  a  flender  bunch  at 
the  end  of  the  branches :  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  and  are  never  eaten  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  Campeachy  :  this  fends 
up  many  flender  ligneous  ftalks  from  the  root,  which 
rife  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  covered  with  a 
grey  bark,  garnifhed  with  heart-fliaped  leaves,  about 
four  inches  long,  and  three  broad,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are 
joined  to  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  like  the  handle  of 
a  target.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fmooth 
on  their  upper  fide. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  :  this  fends 
up  many  flender  ligneous-  ftalks  from  the  root,  which 
rife  four  or  five  feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown  bark. 
The  leaves  are  fix  inches  long  and  three  broad,  having 
many  ftrong  veins  running  from  the  midrib  towards  the 
border  :  they  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  are  not  fo 
ftiff  as  the  former.  The  fruit  is  fmall,  of  a  purple 
colour,  growing  in  flender  bunches  from  the  end  of  the 
branches. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  north-fide  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  upon  the  mountains,  fo  is  generally 
there  called  the  Mountain  Grape  :  this  fort  grows  to  a 
large  fize,  and  is  efteemed  for  its  wood,  which  is  ranked 
among  their  beft  fort  of  timber.  The  trunk  of  this  tree 
grows  to  the  fize  of  a  man’s  body  :  it  rifes  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet,  fending  out  fide  branches,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval,  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points  :  they  are  fix  inches  long,  and  two  and  a 
half  broad  toward  their  bafe,  of  a  bright  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  but  are  pale  on  their  under,  of  a  thick 
confiftence,  and  ftand  upon  Ihort  foot-ftalks.  The 
fruit  of  this  is  produced  on  long  flender  foot-ftalks  :  they 
are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  are  ahnoft  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  firft  lort. 

Culture  of  the  Sea-fide  Grape. 

Thefe  plants  rife  eafily  from  feeds,  if  they  are  fown 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan  :  but  as  they 
do  not  produce  fruit  in  England,  the  feeds  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Weft-Indies. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up  about  two  or  three 
inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed  of  tan, 
where  they  muft  be  Ihaded  from  the  fun,  until  they  have 
taken  new  root;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame -manner  as  other  tender  exotics,  giving  them  a 
proper  Ihare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  gently  refrelh- 
ing  them  with  water;  but  they  Ihould  not  have  too  much 
wet,  for  they  do  not  perfpire  much,  their  leaves  being 
of  a  very  clofe  contexture,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  forts.  In  autumn  thefe  plants  Ihould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  hot-houfe,  and  plunged  into  the  bark- 
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bccl,  otherwife  they  will  not  make  great  progrefi  5  there¬ 
fore'  they  fhould  always  remain  in  the  tan-bed,  giving 
them  plenty  of  air  in'  fummer.  The  leaves  of  thefe 
plants  continue  in  verdure  all  the  year,  fo  make  a  fine 
appearance  in  the  hot-houfe  in  winter. 

1  GRASS-WALKS,  and  GRASS-PLATS,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  made  by  laying  turfs,  taken  from  a  fine  common 
or  down,  it  being  efteemed  a  much  better  method  than 
that  of  lowing  Grafs-feed  ,  but  if  walks  or  plats  are  to  be 
made  bv  lowing,  the  beft  way  is  to  procure  the  feed  Irom 
thole  paffures,  where  the  Grafs  is  naturally  fine  and 
clear,  or  clle  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  from  fpiry  or 
benty  Grafs,  will  be  very  great,  and  it  will  fcarce  ever 
look  handlbme. 

In  order  to  fow  Grafs-walks,  the  ground  muft  be  firft 
dug ;  and  when  it  has  firft  been  drelled  and  laid  even,  it 
muft  be  very  carefully  raked  over,  and  all  the  clods  and 
ftones  taken  oft,  and  then  covered  over  an  inch  thick 
with  good  mould  ;  this  being  done,  the  feed  is  to  be 
fown  i  etty  thick,  that  it  may  come  up  clofe  and  fhort : 
it  muft  then  be  raked  over  again  to  cover  the  feed,  that 
if  the  weather  ftiould  happen  to  be  windy,  it  may  not 
be  blown  away.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
where  Grafs  is  fown  in  gardens,  either  for  lawns  or 
walks,  there  fhould  always  be  a  good  quantity  of  the 
white  Trefoil,  or  Dutch  Clover  (own  with  it;  for  this 
will  make  a  fine  turf  much  fooner  than  any  other  fown 
Giafs,  and  will  continue  a  better  verdure  than  any  of 
thejSrafs  tribe. 

In  order  to  keep  Grafs-plats  or  walks  handfome,  and 
in  good  order,  you  may  fow  in  autumn,  frefli  feed,  over 
any  places  that  are  not  well  filled,  or  where  the  grafs  is 
dead  :  but  nothing  improves  Grafs  fomuch,  as  mowing 
and  conftantly  rolling. 

When  turf  is  laid  in  gardens,  it  is  a  general  practice 
to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  under  the  turf,  either 
with  fand  or  very  poor  earth  ;  the  defign  of  this  is  to 
keep  the  Grafs  fine,  by  preventing  its  growing  too  rank ; 
this  is  proper  enough  for  very  rich  ground,  but  it  is  not 
fo  for  fuoh  land,  as  is  but  middling  or  poor;  for  when 
this  is  practifed  in  fuch  places,  the  Grafs  will  loon  wear 
cut,  and  decay  in  patches. 

When  turf-  is  taken  from  a  common  or  down,  fuch 
ought  to  be  chofen  as  is  free  from  weeds  :  and  when  it 
is  defigncd  to  remain  for  years  without  renewing,  a  dref- 
fing  fhould  be  laid  upon  it  every  other  year,  either  of 
very  rotten  dung,  allies,  or  where  it  can  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured,  very  rotten  tan  ;  but  thefe  dreftings  fhould  be 
laid  on  early  in  the  winter,  that  the  rain  may  wafli  them 
into  the  ground,  otherwife  they  will  occahon  the  Grafs 
to  burn,  when  the  warmth  of  the  fummer  begins. 
Where  Grafs  is  fo  drelfed,  and  kept  well  rolled  and 
mowed,  it  may  be  kept  very  beautiful  for  many  years ; 
but  where  it  is  not  drelfed,  or  fed  with  fheep,  it  will 
rarely  continue  handfome  more  than  eight  or  ten  years. 

GRASS  of  Parnajfu s,  Parnajfia,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies.  I.  Common  Marfh  Grafs 
-of  Parnalfus.  2.  Grafs  of  Parnafius,  with  double 
flowers. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  wild  in  moift  meadows,  in 
fcveral  parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in  the  north. 

The  lecond  fpecies  feems  to  be  an  accidental  variety  of 
the  firft.  It  grows  wild,  as  the  former  fort,  but  is  rarely 
to  be  found. 

Culture  of  the  Grass  of  Parnaffus. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  taken  up  from  the  natural  places 
of  their  growth,  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
planted  into  pots  filled  with  pretty  ftrong,  frelh,  un¬ 
dunged  earth,  and  placed  in  a  lhady  fituation,  where,  if 
they  are  conftantly  watered,  they  will  thrive  very  well 
and  flower  every  fummer ;  but  if  the  plants  are 
planted  in  the  full  ground,  it  ftiould  be  in  a  very 
moift,  fhady  border,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive; 
and  thefe  fhould  be  as  duly  watered,  as  thofe  in  the  pots 
in  dry  weather,  to  make  them  produce  ftrong  flowers. 

'I  hey  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots, 
which  lhould  be  done  in  March,  before  they  put  out 
new  leaves,  but  the  roots  fhould  not  be  divided  too 
final.!,  for  that  will  prevent  their  flowering  the  following 
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{  fummer.  Thefe  roots  fhould  always  be  planted  in  pretty 
ftrong  frefh  earth,  for  they  will  not  thrive  in  a  light, 
rich  foil.  In  the  fpring  they  muft  be  conftantly  watered, 
if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  otherwile  they  will  not 
flower;  nor  fhould  they  be  parted  oftener  than  every 
third  year,  to  have  them  ftrong.  Thefe  plants  flower 
in  July,  and  their  feeds  are  ripe  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft. 

Mountain  Knot  GR.ASS,  Paroniihia^  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  which  there  are  two  fpecies.  1.  Mountain  Knot 
Grafs,  with  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk,  having  neat  bracteae  and  trailing  ftaiks.  2.  Moun¬ 
tain  Knot  Grafs,  with  diftufed  trailing  ftaiks,  flowers 
growing  in  clufters,  whofe  bracteas  are  very  neat. 

There  are  two  or  three  others,  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
which  grow  naturally  in  the  flouth  of  France  and  Italy, 
which  having  little  beauty,  arc  rarely  admitted  into 
gardens,  fo  it  would  be  ncedlefs  to  enumerate  them 
here. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath 
trailing  ftaiks,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Knot  Grafs, 
which  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  putting  out  feveral 
fide  branches,  which  are  garniihed  with  fmall  leaves, 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Knot  Grafs,  but  fmaller, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftaiks.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
wings  of  the  'eaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftaiks  ;  thefe 
have  filvery  neat  bracteae,  which  inclofes  the  flowers, 
which  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  viiible,  unlefs  they  are 
clofe  to  the  fight.  The  flowers  appear  in  July. 

The  fccoru1  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the  ftaiks 
of  this  plant  are  larger,  and  the  branches  more  diffufed 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  trail  upon  the  ground  in 
the  like  manner.  The  flowers  come  out  in  dole  clufters 
upon  fhort  foot- ftaiks,  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
furrounded  by  leaves  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Knot  Grafs  ; 
the  bracteie  of  thefe  flowers  are  filvery  and  neat,  like 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

Culture  of  the  Mountain  Knot  Grass. 

Thefe  plants  feldom  continue  longer  than  two  or  three 
years,  and  rarely  ripen  feeds  here,  except  in  warm  dry 
feafons,  but  cuttings  of  them  will  take  root.  The 
plants  will  rife  from  feeds  in  the  open  air,  and  will  live 
abroad  in  mild  winters,  but  in  hard  frofts  they  are  de- 
ftroyed. 

Viper’s  GRASS,  Scorzonera,  a  genus  of  plants,  ran¬ 
ged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fngenefa  polygamia  tequalisy 
and  of  which  there  are  eight  fpecies,  one  only  of  which 
is  cultivated  in  gardens,  viz:  Viper’s  Grafs,  with  a 
branching  ftalk,  and  ferrulated  entire  leaves,  embracing 
the  ftaiks. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Siberia. 

Culture  of  the  Viper’s  Grass. 

It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  is  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds  about  the  beginning  of  April,  upon  a  fpot  of 
light,  frefh  foil. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  ftiould  be  weeded 
and  thinned,  fo  as  to  be  left  half  a  foot  afunder,  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds. 

GRAVEL,  in  gardening,  a  congeries  of  pebbles, 
which,  mixed  with  a  ftiff  loam,  makes  lafting  and  ele¬ 
gant  walks,  an  ornament  peculiar  to  our  gardens,  and 
what  gives  them  the  advantage  over  thofe  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  There  are  many  different  opinions  about  the 
choice  of  gravel  ;  fome  are  for  having  it  as  white  as  pof- 
fible,  and  in  order  to  make  the  walks  more  fo,  caufc 
them  to  be  rolled  with  ftone  rollers,  which  are  often 
hewn  bv  the  mafons,  fo  as  to  add  a  whitenefs  to  the 
walks  ;  but  this  renders  them  troublefome  to  the  eye, 
by  their  reflecting  too  ftrongly  the  rays  of  light ;  this, 
therefore,  ftiould  be  avoided,  and  fuch  Gravel  as  will 
be  fmooth  and  reflect  the  leaft,  fhould  be  preferred. 
There  are  fomc  who  fereen  the  Gravel  too  fine,  but  this  is 
an  error;  for  if  it  be  caft  into  a  round  heap,  and  the 
great  ftones  only  arc  raked  off,  it  will  be  the  better. 
There  are  fome  kinds  of  Gravel  which  do  not  bind,  and 
bv  this  means  caufe  a  continual  trouble  of  rolling,  to 
very  little  purpofe  ;  as  for  fuch,  if  the  Gravel  be  loofe 
or  landy,  you  ftiould  fake  one  load  of  ftrong  loam,  and 

two 
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two  of  Gravel,  and  focaft  them  well  together.  The  month 
of  March  is  the  p  rope  reft  time  for  laying  Gravel  ;  for  it 
is  not  prudent  to  do  it  fooner,  or  to  lay  walks  in  any 
of  the  winter  months  before  that  time.  In  making  thefe 
walks,  great  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  level  of  the 
ground,  fo  as  to  lay  the  walks  with  eafy  defcents  towards 
the  low  parts  of  the  ground,  that  the  wet  may  be 
eafily  drained  off :  but  when  the  ground  is  level,  it  will 
be  proper  to  have  fink-ftones  laid  by  the  fides  of  the 
walks,  and  at  convenient  diftances,  to  let  off  the  wet ; 
and  when  the  ground  is  naturally  dry,  the  drains  from 
the  fink-ftones  may  be  contrived  fo  as  to  convey  the 
water  into  fefs-pools,  from  which  the  water  will  foak 
away  in  a  fhort  time  :  but  in  wet  lands,  there  fhould  be 
under-ground  drains,  to  convey  the  water  off,  either 
into  ponds,  ditches,  or  the  neareft  place  proper  to  receive 
it.  Some  are  apt  to  lay  Gravel-walks  too  round  ;  but 
this  is  an  error,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  good  to  walk 
upon  ;  and  belides,  it  makes  them  look  narrow  ;  one 
inch  is  enough  in  a  crown  for  a  walk  of  five  feet :  and  it 
fhould  be  ten  feet  wide,  it  lies  two  inches  higher  in 
the  middle  than  it  does  on  each  fide  :  if  fifteen  feet, 
three  inches,  if  twenty  feet,  four  inches,  and  fo  in  pro¬ 
portion  ;  for  the  depth  of  Gravel-walks,  fix  or  eight 
inches,  may  do  well  enough,  and  a  foot  in  thicknefs 
will  be  fufficient  for  any  :  but  then  there  fhould  always 
be  a  depth  of  rubbifh  laid  under  the  Gravel,  efpecially 
if  the  ground  be  wet.  Some  turn  up  Gravel-walks  into 
ridges  in  December,  in  order  to  kill  the  weeds  :  but  this 
is  very  wrong,  fince  it  never  anfwers  the  end,  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  conftantly  rolling  them  after  rain  and  froft,  will 
not  effectually  kill  the  weeds  and  mofs,  you  fhould  turn 
the  walk  in  March,  and  lay  them  down  at  the  fame, 
time. 

GREEN-HOUSE,  or  CONSERVATORY,  a 
houfe  in  a  garden,  contrived  for  fheltering  and  prefer- 
ving  the  molt  tender  and  curious  exotic  plants,  which, 
in  our  climate,  will  not  bear  to  be  expofed  to  the  open 
air  during  the  winter  feafon.  Thefe  are  generally  large 
and  beautiful  ftrudtures,  equally  ornamental  and  ufeful. 

The  length  of  thefe  houfes  muft  be  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  plants  they  are  intended  to  contain;  but  their 
depth  fhould  never  be  greater  than  their  height  in  the 
clear,  which,  in  fmall  or  middling  houfes,  may  be  fix- 
teen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  in  large  ones  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four.  The  windows  in  front  fhould  extend  from 
about  one  foot  and  a  half  above  the  pavement,  to  within 
the  fame  aiftance  of  the  ceiling,  which  will  admit  of  a 
corniche  round  the  building,  over  the  heads  of  the  win¬ 
dows.  In  a  fmall  green-houfe,  the  fafhes  fhould  not  be 
lefs  than  four  or  five  feet  broad  ;  and  in  a  large  one,  they 
ought  not  to  exceed  feven  and  a  half ;  the  fhutters  of 
which  ought  to  fall  back  clofe  to  the  piers  on  the  infide, 
that,  when  open,  they  may  not  prevent  any  of  the  rays 
of  light  from  reaching  the  plants.  The  piers  betweetf 
thefe  windows,  fupporting  the  building,  fhould  be  as  nar¬ 
row  as  poffible  ;  for  which  reafon  they  fhould  be  either 
of  ftone  or  well-burnt  brick.  If  they  are  of  ftone,  they 
ought  not  to  exceed  two  feet  and  a  half  in  front,  and 
fhould  be  floped  oft'  backward  to  about  eighteen  inches 
broad,  by  which  means  the  rays  of  the  fun  will  not  be 
obftruifted  by  the  corners  of  the  piers,  as  they  would  be 
if  they  were  fquare  :  but  if  they  are  built  of  brick,  it  will 
be  proper  to  make  them  near  three  feet  in  front,  other- 
wife  they  will  be  too  weak  to  fupport  the  building:  thefe 
I  would  alfo  advife  to  be  floped  off  in  the  manner  dire&ed 
for  the  ftone. 

At  the  back  of  the  green-houfe,  there  may  be  eredted 
an  houfe  for  tools,  and  many  other  purpofes  ;  which  will 
be  extremely  ufeful,  and  alfo  prevent  froft  from  entering 
the  houfe  that  way  ;  fo  that  the  wall  between  thefe  need 
not  be  more  than  two  bricks  and  an  half  in  thicknefs  ; 
whereas,  were  it  quite  expofed  behind,  it  fhould  be  at 
leaft  three  bricks  in  thicknefs  ;  and  by  this  contrivance, 
if  you  are  willing  to  make  an  handfome  building,  and  to 
have  a  noble  room  over  the  green-houfe,  you  may  make 
the  room  over  the  tool- houfe,  and  carry  up  the  ftair-cafe 
in  the  back,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  in  the  green-houfe  ;  and 
hereby  you  may  have  a  room  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
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in  width,  and  of  a  proportionable  length  :  and  under  this 
ftair-cafe,  there  fhould  be  a  private  door  into  the  green- 
houfe,  at  which  the  gardener  may  enter  in  hard  frofty 
weather,  when  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  open  any  of  the  glaffes 
in  the  front.  The  floor  of  the  green-houfe,  which 
fhould  be  laid  either  with  marble,  ftone,  or  broad  tiles, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  muft  be  railed  two 
feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  whereon  the  houfe  is 
placed,  which,  in  dry  ground,  will  be  fufficient :  but 
it  the  fituation  be  moift  and  fpongy,  and  thereby  fubjeCt 
to  damps,  it  fhould  be  raifed  at  leaft  three  feet  above  the 
furface  .  and  if  the  whole  is  arched  with  low  brick  arches 
under  the  floor,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  preventing 
the  damps  rifing  in  winter,  which  are  often  very  hurtfui 
to  the  plants,  efpecially  in  great  thaws,  when  the  air  is 
often  too  cold  to  be  admitted  into  the  houfe,  to  take  off 
the  damps.  Under  the  floor,  about  two  feet  from  the 
front,  i  would  advife  a  flue  of  about  ten  inches  in  width, 
and  two  feet  deep,  to  be  carried  thg  whole  length  of  the 
houfe,  which  may  be  returned  along  the  back  part,  and 
be  carried  up  in  proper  funnels  adjoining  to  the  tool- 
houfe,  by  which  the  fmoak  may  pafs  off.  The  fire-place 
may  be  contrived  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the  door 
at  which  the  fuel  is  put  in,  as  alfo  the  afh-grate,  may  be 
contrived  to  open  into  the  tool-houfe,  fo  that  it  may  be 
quite  hid  from  the  fight,  and  be  in  the  dry,  and  the  fuel 
be  laid  in  the  fame  place,  whereby  it  will  always  be 
ready  for  ufe. 

I  fuppofe  many  people  will  be  furprifed  to  fee  me  diredt 
the  making  flues  under  a  green-houfe,  which  has  been 
dilufed  1b  long,  and  by  molt  people  thought  of  ill  confe- 
quence,  as  indeed  they  have  often  proved,  when  under 
the  direction  of  unfkilful  managers,  who  have  thought  it 
neceffary,  whenever  the  weather  was  cold,  to  make  fires 
therein.  But  however  injurious  flues  have  been  under  fuch 
management,  yet,  when  Ikilfully  managed,  they  are  of 
Very  great  fervice  :  for  though  perhaps  it  may  happen  that 
there  will  be  no  neceflity  to  make  any  fires  in  them  for  two 
<*>r  three  years  together,  as,  when  the  winters  prove  mild, 
there  will  not ;  yet,  in  very  hard  winters,  they  will  be 
ektremely  ufeful  to  keep  out  the  froft,  which  cannot  be 
effected  any  other  way,  but  with  great  trouble  and  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Withinfide  of  the  windows,  in  front  of  the  green- 
houfe,  you  fhould  have  good  ftrong  fhutters,  which 
fhould  be  made  with  hinges,  to  fold  back,  that  they  may 
fall  back  ffuite  clofe  to  the  piers,  that  the  rays,  of  the  fun 
may  not  be  obftrudled  thereby.  Thefe  fhutters  need  not 
to  be  above  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  or  little  more ; 
which,  if  made  to  join  clofe,  will  be  fufficient  to  keep 
out  our  common  froft  :  and  when  the  weather  is  fo  cold 
as  to  endanger  the  freezing  in  the  houfe,  it  is  but  making 
a  fire  in  your  flue,  which  will  effedtually  prevent  it :  and 
without  this  conveniency  it  will  be  very  troublefome,  as 
I  have  often  feen,  where  perfons  have  been  obliged  to  nail 
mats  before  their  windows,  or  to  fluff  the  hollow  fpace 
between  the  fhutters  and  the  glafs  with  ftraw,  which, 
when  done,  is  commonly  fuffered  to  remain  till  the  froft 
goes  away  ;  which,  if  it  fhould  continue  very  long,  the 
keeping  the  green-houfe  clofely  fhut  up,  will  prove  very 
injurious  to  the  plants  :  and  as  it  frequently  happens,  that 
we  have  an  hour  or  two  of  fun-fhine  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  in  continued  frofts,  which  is  of  great  fervice  to 
plants,  when  they  can  enjoy  the  rays  thereof  through  the 
glaffes  ;  fo  when  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  open 
the  fhutters,  which  may  be  performed  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
and  as  foon  fhut  again  when  the  fun  is  clouded,  the  plants 
may  have  the  benefit  thereof  Whenever  it  appears  ;  where¬ 
as,  where  there  is  fo  much  trouble  to  uncover,  and  as 
much  to  cover  again,  it  w’ould  take  up  the  whole  time  in 
uncovering  and  fhutting  them  up,  and  thereby  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fun’s  influence  be  loft.  Befides,  w'here  there 
is  fo  much  trouble  required  to  keep  out  the  froft,  it  will 
be  a  great  chance  if  it  be  not  negledled  by  the  gardener : 
for  if  he  be  not  as  fond  of  preferving  his  plants,  and  as 
much  in  love  wfith  them  as  his  mafter,  this  labour  will  be 
thought  too  great  jjy  him  ;  and  if  he  takes  the  pains  to 
cover  the  glafles  up  with  mats,  &c.  he  will  not  care  to  take 
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them  away  again,  until  the  weather  alters  ;  fo  that  the 
plants  will  be  lhut  up  clofe  during  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  froft. 

T  here  are  fome  people  who  commonly  make  ufe  of 
pots  filled  with  charcoal  to  fet  in  their  green-houfe  in 
very  f  vere  frofts  ;  but  this  is  very  dangerous  to  the  per¬ 
fons  who  attend  thefe  fires  ;  and  I  have  often  known 
they  have  been  almoft  fuffocated  therewith  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  very  injurious  to  the  plants  :  nor  is 
thfc  trouble  of  attending  upon  thefe  fmall  ;  and  the  many 
hazards,  to  which  the  ufe  of  thefe  fires  is  liable,  have 
juftly  brought  them  into  difufe  with  all  fkilful  perfons  ; 
and  as  the  contrivance  of  flues,  and  of  the  fires,  are 
but  fmall  charges,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other  method  for  warming  the  air  of  the  houfe. 

The  back  part  of  the  houfe  fttould  be  either  laid  over 
with  ftucco,  or  plallered  with  mortar,  and  white  wafhed  ; 
forotherwife  the  air  in  fevere  froft  will  penetrate  through 
the  walls,  efpecially  when  the  froft  is  attended  with  a 
ftrong  wind  ;  which  is  often  the  cafe  in  the  moft  fevere 
winters.  There  are  fome  perfons  who  are  at  the  expence 
of  wainfeoting  their  green-houfes  ;  but,  when  this  is 
done,  it  is  proper  to  plafter  with  lime  and  hair  behind 
thewainfeot,  to  keep  out  the  cold  ;  and,  when  they  are 
lined  with  wainfeoat,  they  fhould  be  painted  white,  as 
fhould  the  ceiling,  and  every  part  within-fide  of  the 
houfe  :  for  this  reflects  the  rays  of  light  in  much  greater 
quantity  than  any  other  colour,  and  is  of  fignal  fervice  to 
plants  efpecially  in  the  winter,  when  the  houfe  is  pretty 
much  clofed,  and  but  a  fmall  (hare  of  light  is  admitted 
through  the  windows  :  for,  at  fuch  times,  Ihaveobferv- 

ed,  that  in  fome  green-houfes  which  have  been  painted 
black,  or  of  a  dark  colour,  the  plants  have  caft  moft  of 
their  leaves. 

Where  green-houfes  are  built  in  fuch  places  as  will 
not  admit  of  rooms  over  them,  or  the  perfon  is  unwilling 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  fuch  building,  there  muft  be  care 
taken  to  keep  out  the  froft  from  entering  through  the 
roof.  To  prevent  which,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  have 
a  thicknefs  of  reeds,  heath,  or  furze,  laid  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  tiles :  in  the  doing  of  which,  there  muft 
be  care  taken  in  framing  the  joifts,  fo  as  to  fupport  thefe, 
that  their  weight  may  not  lie  upon  the  ceiling,  which 
might  endanger  it :  for  thefe  fhould  be  laid  a  foot  thick 
at  leaft,  and  as  fmooth  as  poflible,  and  faftened  down  well 
with  laths,  to  prevent  their  rifing ;  and  then  cover  it  over 
with  a  coat  of  lime  and  hair,  which  will  keep  out  the  air, 
and  alfo  prevent  mice  and  other  vermin,  from  harbouring 
in  them  ;  which,  if  left  uncovered,  they  would  certainly 

do.  For  want  of  this  precaution,  there  are  many  green- 
houfes  built,  which  will  not  keep  out  the  froft  in  hard 
winters  ;  and  this  is  many  times  attributed  to  the  glafles 
in  front  admitting  the  cold,  when  the  fault  is  in  the  roof  : 
for  where  there  is  only  the  covering,  either  of  tiles  or 
flates,  and  the  ceiling,  every  fevere  froft  will  penetrate 
through  them. 

In  this  green-houfe  you  fhould  have  trefiels,  which 
may  be  moved  out  and  into  the  houfe  ;  upon  which  you 
fhould  fix  rows  of  planks,  fo  as  to  place  the  pots  or  tubs 
of  plants  in  regular  rows  one  above  another,  whereby  the 
heads  of  the  plants  will  be  fo  fituated  as  not  to  interfere 
with  each  other.  The  loweft  row  of  plants,  which 
fhould  be  the  forwardeft  towards  the  windows,  fhould  be 
placed  about  four  feet  therefrom,  that  there  may  be  a  con¬ 
venient  breadth  left  next  the  glafles  to  walk  in  front  : 
and  the  rows  of  plants  fhould  rife  gradually  from  the  firft, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  heads  of  thefecond  rows  fhould 
be  entirely  advanced  above  the  firft,  the  ftems  only  being 
hid  thereby  ;  and,  at  the  backfide  of  the  houfe,  there 
fhonld  be  allowed  a  fpace  of  at  leaft  five  feet,  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  watering  the  plants  ;  as  alfo  to  admit  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  round  them,  that  the  damps,  occafioned  by  the 
perfpiration  of  the  plants  may  be  the  better  diflipated, 
which,  by  being  pent  in  too  clofely,  often  occafions  a 
mouldinefs  upon  the  tender  fhoots  and  leaves,  and  when 
the  houfe  is  clofe  fhut  up,  this  ftagnating  rancid  vapour 
is  often  very  deftrudtive  to  the  plants  :  for  which  reafon 
alfo  you  fhould  never  croud  them  too  clofe  to  each  other, 
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nor  fhould  you  ever  place  fedums,  euphorbiums,  torch 
thirties,  and  other  tender  fucculent  plants,  amongft 
oranges,  myrtles,  and  other  ever-green  trees  ;  for,  by  an 
experiment  which  I  made  anno  1729,  I  found  that  a  fe- 
dum,  placed  on  a  green-houfe  among  fuch  trees,  almoft 
daily  increafed  its  weight,  although  there  was  no  water 
given  to  it  the  whole  time;  which  increafeof  weight  was 
owing  to  the  moifture  imbibed  from  the  air,  which,  being 
replete  with  the  rancid  vapours  perfpired  from  the  other 
plants,  occafioned  the  leaves  to  grow  pale,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  they  decayed,  and  dropped  off ;  which  I  have  often 
obferved  has  been  the  cafe  with  many  other  fucculent 
plants,  when  placed  in  thofe  houfes  which  were  filled  with 
many  forts  of  ever-green- trees,  that  required  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered. 

Therefore,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  which  attends 
the  placing  of  plants  of  very  different  natures  in  the  fame 
houfe,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  have  two  wings  added  to 
the  main  green-houfe  ;  which  will  greatly  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  and  alfo  collect  a  greater  fhare 
of  heat.  The  green-houfe  fhould  be  placed  exaflly 
fronting  the  fouth  ;  and  one  of  the  wings  facing  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  the  other  the  fouth-weft  ;  fo  that,  from 
the  time  of  the  fun’s  firft  appearance  upon  any  part 
of  the  building,  until  it  goes  off  at  night,  it  is  conftantly 
reflected  from  one  part  to  the  other;  and  the  cold  winds 
are  alfo  kept  off  from  the  front  of  the  main  green-houfe 
hereby  :  and,  in  the  area  of  this  place,  you  may  contrive  to 
place  many  of  the  moft  tender  exotic  plants,  which  will 
bear  to  be  expofed  in  the  fummer  feafon :  and  in  the 
fpring,  before  the  weather  will  permit  you  to  fet  out  the 
plants,  the  beds  and  borders  of  this  area  may  be  full  of 
anemonies,  ranunculus’s,  early  tulips,  &c.  which  will  be 
part  flowering,  and  cheroots  fit  to  take  out  of  the  ground, 
by  the  time  you  carry  out  the  plants  ;  which  will  render 
this  place  very  agreeable  during  the  fpring  feafon  that  the 
flowers  are  blown  ;  and  here  you  may  walk  and  divert 
yourfelf  in  a  fine  day,  when,  perhaps  the  air  in  moft 
other  parts  of  the  garden  will  be  too  cold  for  perfons  not 
much  ufed  thereto,  to  take  pleafure  in  being  out  of  the 
houfe. 

In  the  center  of  this  area  may  be  contrived  a  fmall  ba- 
lon  for  water,  which  will  be  very  convenient  for  water- 
ing  of  plants,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place  : 
befnles,  the  water,  being  thus  fituated,  will  be  foftened 
by  the  heat,  which  will  be  reflected  from  the  glafles  upon 
it  ;  whereby  it  will  be  rendered  much  better  than  raw, 
cold  water,  for  thefe  tender  plants. 

The  two  wings  of  the  building  fhould  be  contrived  fo 
as  to  maintain  plants  of  different  degrees  of  hardinefs  ; 
which  muft  be  effetfted  by  the  fituation  and  the  extent  of 
the  fire-place,  and  the  manner  of  conducing  the  flues. 

But  I  would  here  obferve,  that  the  wing  facing  the 
fouth-eaft  fhould  always  be  preferred  for  the  warmeft 
ftove  ;  its  fituatior^  being  fuch,  as  that  the  fun,  upon  its 
firft  appearance  in  the  morning,  fhines  diredfly  upon  the 
glafles  ;  which  is  of  great  fervice  in  warming  the  air  of 
the  houfe,  and  adding  life  to  the  plants,  after  having  been 
fhut  up  during  the  long  nights  in  the  winter  feafon. 
Thefe  wings,  being  fixtyfeet  in  length,  may  be  divided 
in  the  middle  by  partitions  of  glafs,  with  glafs  doors 
to  pafs  from  one  to  the  other.  To  each  of  thefe  there 
fhould  be  a  fire-place,  with  flues  carried  up  againft 
the  back  wall,  through  which  the  fmoke  fhould  be 
made  to  pafs,  as  many  times  the  length  of  the  houfe, 
as  the  height  will  admit  of  the  number  of  flues  ;  for 
the  longer  the  fmoke  is  in  parting,  the  more  heat  will 
be  given  to  the  houfe,  with  a  lei's  quantity  of  fuel  ;  which 
is  an  article  worth  confideration,  efpecially  where  fuel  is 
dear.  By  this  contrivance,  you  may  keep  fuch  plants  as 
require  the  fame  degree  of  heat  in  one  part  of  the  houfe, 
and  thefe  will  thrive  in  a  much  lei's  warmth  in  the  other 
part. 

The  other  wing  of  the  houfe,  facing  the  fouth-weft, 
may  alfo  be  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  and  flues  carried 
through  both  parts,  which  may  be  ufed  according  to  the 
lealons,  or  the  particular  forts  ol  plants  which  are  placed 
therein  5  fo  that  here  will  be  four  divifions  in  the  wings, 

each 
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each  of  which  may  be  kept  up  to  a  different  degree  of 
warmth  :  which,  together  with  the  green-houfe,  will  be 
Sufficient  to  maintain  plants  from  all  the  feveral  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  ;  and,  without  having  thefe  leveral  de¬ 
grees  of  warmth,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  preferve  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  plants  from  the  feveral  parts  of  Africa  and 
America,  which  are  annually  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
lifh  gardens  ;  for  when  plants  from  very  different  countries 
are  placed  in  the  fame  houfe,  fome  are  deftroyed  for  want 
of  heat,  while  others  are  forced  and  fpoiled  by  too  much 
of  it;  and  this  is  often  the  cafe  in  many  places,  where 
there  are  large  colledtions  of  plants. 

In  the  building  thefe  wings,  if  there  are  not  fheds  run¬ 
ning  behind  them  their  whole  length,  the  walls  fhould 
not  be  lefs  than  two  bricks  thick  ;  and  if  they  are  more, 
it  will  be  better  ;  becaufe,  where  the  walls  are  thin,  and 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  the  cold  will  penetrate  them ; 
and  when  the  fires  are  made,  the  heat  will  come  out 
through  the  walls ;  fo  that  it  will  require  a  larger  quantity 
of  fuel  to  maintain  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth  in  the 
houfe.  The  back  part  of  thefe  houfes,  having  Hoping 
roofs,  which  are  covered  either  with  tiles  or  Hates,  fhould 
alfo  be  lined  with  reeds,  &c.  under  the  covering,  as  fs 
before  diredled  for  the  green-houfe ;  which  will  keep  out 
the  cold  air,  and  fave  a  great  expence  of  fuel ;  for  the 
clofer  and  better  thefe  houfes  are  built,  and  the  giafles  of 
the  Hope,  as  alfo  in  front,  well  guarded  by  (butters  or 
reeds  in  a  hard  froft,  the  lefs  fuel  will  be  required  to  warm 
the  houfes  ;  fo  that  the  firft  expence  of  buildingthefe  houfes 
properly  will  be  the  cheapeft,  when  the  after  expence  of 
fires  is  taken  into  confideration. 

The  Hoping  giafles  of  thefe  houfes  fhould  be  made  to 
Hide,  and  take  off ;  fo  that  they  may  be  drawn  down  more 
or  lefs,  in  warm  weather,  to  admit  air  to  the  plants  ;  and 
the  upright  giafles  in  front  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  that 
every  other  may  open  as  doors  upon  hinges  ;  and  the  al¬ 
ternate  giafles  may  be  divided  into  two :  the  upper  part  of 
each  fhould  be  contrived  fo  as  to  be  drawn  down  like 
fafhes ;  fo  that  either  of  thefe  may  be  ufed  to  admit  air, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  according  as  there  may  be 
occafion. 

But,  befides  the  confervatories  here  mentioned,  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  a  deep  hot- bed  frame,  fuch  as  is 
commonly  ufed  to  raife  large  annuals  in  the  fpring:  into 
which  may  be  fet  pots  of  fuch  plants  as  come  from  Caro¬ 
lina,  Virginia,  &c.  while  the  plants  are  too  fmall  to 
plant  in  the  open  air  ;  as  alfo  many  other  forts  from  Spain, 
&c.  which  require  only  to  be  fereened  from  the  violence 
of  the  frofts,  and  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  pof- 
iible  in  mild  weather  :  which  can  be  no  better  effe&ed 
than  in  one  of  thefe  frames,  where  the  giafles' may  be 
taken  off  every  day  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and 
put  on  every  night ;  and  in  hard  frofts,  the  glafs  may  be 
covered  with  mats,  ft  raw,  peafe-haulm,  or  the  like,  fo 
as  to  prevent  the  froft  from  entering  the  pots  to  freeze 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  is  what  will  many  times 
utterly  deftroy  them  ;  though  a  flight  froft  pinching  the 
leaves  or  (hoots  very  feldom  does  them  much  harm  :  if 
thefe  are  funk  a  foot  or  more  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  they  will  be  the  better,  provided  the  ground  is 
dry  ;  otherwife  they  muft  be  wholly  above  ground.  The 
fides  of  this  frame  fhould  be  built  with  brick,  with  a 
curb  of  wood  laid  round  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  into 
which  the  gutters,  on  which  the  giafles  Aide  may  be 
laid  ;  the  back  wall  of  this  frame  may  be  four  feet  hi^h, 
and  the  front  one  foot  and  a  half ;  the  width  about  fix 
feet,  and  the  length  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
plants.  Miller's  Card.  DlEl. 

GREVVIA,  a  genus  of  plants  for  which  we  have  no 
Englifh  name  ;  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  gynandria 
polyandria,  and  of  which  he  enumerates  only  two  fpecies. 
i.  Grewia  with  oval  crenated  leaves.  2.  Grewia  with 
oval  fpear-fbaped  leaves,  which  are  ferrated. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  the 
flcm  and  branches  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  fmall  Elm, 
the  bark  being  fmooth,  and  of  the  fame  colour  as  that 
when  young  ;  the  leaves  are  alfo  very  like  thofe  of  the 
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Elm,  and  fall  off  in  autumn  j  the  flowers  are  produced 
finely  along  the  young  branches,  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  and  of  Africa;  it  is  a  very  elegant  little  lhrub, 
and  from  its  handfome  growth,  as  well  as  the  Angularity 
of  its  flowers,  deferves  a  place  in  every  colle&ion. 

It  grows  about  five  feet  high,  and  fpreads  in  a  pleafing 
manner  into  branches.  The  bark  of  the  main  ftem  is 
greyifh,  and  that  of  the  young  fhoots  brown,  and  often 
purplifh ;  they  are  very  (lender,  and  are  armed  with  a 
few  flight,  and  almoft  harmlefs  thorns.  The  leaves  are 
placed  with  pleafing  irregularity,  fometimes  in  pairs; 
fometimes  alternately;  they  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  an  inch  broad.  They  have  fhort  footftalks,  and 
their  colour  is  a  pale  but  pleafing  green.  Their  edges 
are  ferrated,  and  they  are  pointed  at  the  ends.  The 
flowers  arc  fcattered  over  various  parts  of  the  fhrub  ; 
they  are  large,  open,  and  of  a  pale  purple,  with  a  great 
clufter  of  yellow  buttons  in  the  centre.  This  flower  is 
placed  in  a  five-leaved  cup,  of  a  firm  tough  fubftance, 
and  coloured  on  the  inner  fide  ;  and  is  fucceeded  by  a 
fruit  of  the  berry  kind,  butfquare,  and  divided  within 
into  four  cells.  The  petals  of  the  flower  are  properly 
five,  but  they  are  fo  mixed  among  the  leaves  of  the  cup, 
and  thofe  are  fo  large  and  coloured,  that  the  flower  ap¬ 
pears  to  confift  of  twice  that  number. 

Culture  of  the  Grewia. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  layers  ; 
if  by  cuttings  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in 
March,  before  the  buds  begin  to  fwell,  for  they  do  not 
fucceed  fo  well  after ;  thefe  cuttings  fhould  be  planted 
in  fmall  pots  filled  with  loamy  earth,  and  the  pots 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and 
(haded  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  thefe 
wdl  take  good  root  in  about  four  months,  and  may  then 
be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  green-houfe ;  the  beft  time  to  lay  down 
the  layers  of  this  plant  is  in  the  fpring  before  the  buds 
come  out,  and  thefe  will  be  rooted  by  the  fame  time  the 
following  year,  when  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old 
plants,  and  planted  each  into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with 
foft  loamy  earth. 

The  beft  time  to  remove  or  tranfplant  this  plant  is, 
either  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  the  buds  begin  to  fwell, 
or  in  autumn  when  the  leaves  begin  to  drop ;  for  in  fum- 
mer,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  leaf,  it  will  not  be  fo 
proper  to  difturb  them. 

In  winter  thefe  plants  fhould  be  placed  in  the  green- 
houfe,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England  ; 
but  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild 
weather,  as  they  only  require  to  be  protected  from  froft, 
and  after  the  leaves  are  fallen  they  will  require  very  mo¬ 
derate  watering  ;  but  in  fummer  they  fhould  have  it  more 
conftantly  in  dry  weather. 

The  fecond  fpecies  may  be  raifed  from  feeds  :  they 
muft  be  fown  in  fpring  on  a  moderate  hot- bed.  The 
plants,  when  come  up,  muft  have  a  little  water  carefully 
given  them  ;  and  when  they  have  gained  a  little  ftrength, 
they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  pots  filled  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comport  :  equal  parts  of  garden-mould  and  river- 
mud,  with  a  final!  fprinkling  of  coarfe  fand  ;  this  fhould 
be  mixed  at  the  time  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  hot-bed. 

Set  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed  of  a  moderate 
heat,  and  (haded  till  they  are  well  rooted  :  from  this  bed, 
when  they  have  gained  fome  height,  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  another,  firft  planting  them  into  larger  pots  ; 
and  when  they  have  been  (haded  in  this,  and  watered 
till  they  have  taken  good  root,  they  muft  be  by  degrees 
inured  to  the  air.  In  the  height  of  fummer  they  may 
be  expofed  among  the  green-houfe  plants  ;  but  before  the 
leaft  approach  of  cold,  they  muft  be  houfed,  firft  taken 
into  the  green-houfe,  and  then  into  the  ftove. 

This  fpecies  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers,  in 
which  method  there  is  nothing  particular,  only  obferve  to 
lay  them  into  pots  of  the  fame  compoft  ;  and  when  they 

have 
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have  taken  fufficient  root,  they  may  he  treated  in  all  i 
icfpe&s  as  the  others,  This  fhrub  will  bear  the  open 
air,  but  it  will  never  flower  fo  well  as  in  the  ftove. 

GRO  TTO,  a  fmall  artificial  edifice  made  in  a  gar¬ 
de::,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  Grotto.  1  he  outfides  of 
theft  Grottos  are  ufually  adorned  with  ruftic  architecture, 
and  their  infide  with  Ihell-work,  coral,  Sic.  and  alfo 
furnifhed  with  various  fountains  and  other  ornaments. 
The  following  is  elteemed  a  good  cement,  for  Grotto- 
work. 

Take  two  parts  of  white  rofin,  melt  it  clear,  add  to  it 
four  parts  of  bees-wax  :  when  melted  together,  add  feme 
dull:  of  the  Hone  you  deiign  to  cement,  two  or  three 
parts,  or  fo  much  as  will  give  the  cement  the  colour  of 
the  ltone:  to  this  add  one  part  of  the  flower  of  fulphur  ; 
firft  incorporate  all  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  after¬ 
wards  knead  it  with  your  hands  in  warm  water  ;  with 
this  fallen  the  Hones,  fhells,  Sic.  after  they  are  well 
dried,  and  warmed  before  the  fire. 

GROVE,  a  fmall  wood  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun. 

Groves  are  the  greatefl:  ornaments  of  a  garden  ;  nor 
can  a  garden  be  complete  that  has  not  one  or  more  of 
thefe.  In  fmall  gardens  thue  is  fcarce  room  to  admit  of 
groves  of  any  extent  ;  yet  in  thefe  there  Ihould  be  at  leaf! 
one  contrived,  which  fhould  be  as  large  as  the  ground 
will  allow  of ;  and  where  thefe  are  fmall,  there  is  more 
Ik  i  1  required  in  the  difpofition,  to  give  themthe  appearance 
of  being  larger  than  they  really  are. 

Gioves  are  Of  two  forts,  viz.  open  and  clofe  ;  open 
Groves  are  fuch  as  have  large  fhady  trees,  which  Hand  at 
fuch  diftances,  as  that  their  branches  may  approach  fo 
near  to  each  other,  as  to  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fun  from 
penetrating  through  them  :  but  as  fuch  trees  are  a  long 
time  in  growing  to  a  proper  fize  for  affording  a  {hade,  fo 
where  new  Groves  are  planted,  the  trees  muff  be  placed 
clofer  together,  in  order  to  have  (hade  as  foon  as  poffiblej 
but  in  planring  of  thefe  Groves,  it  is  much  the  beft  way 
to  difpofe  all  thefe  trees  irregularly,  which  will  give  them 
a  greater  magnificence,  and  alfo  form  a  (hade  fooner  than 
when  the  trees  are  planted  in  lines  ;  for  when  the  fun 
ihines  between  the  rows  of  trees,  as  it  muff  do  fome  part 
of  the  day  in  fummer,  the  walks  between  them  will  be 
expofed  to  the  heat,  at  fuch  times,  until  the  branches  of 
thefe  trees  meet ;  whereas,  in  the  irregular  plantations, 
the  trees  intervene,  and  obftruCt  the  diredt  rays  of  the 
fun. 

When  a  perfon,  who  is  to  lay  out  a  garden,  is  fo 
happy  as  to  meet  with  large  full  grown  trees  upon  the 
fpot,  they  fhould  remain  inviolate,  ifpoffible;  for  it  will 
be  better  to  put  up  with  many  inconveniencies,  than  to 
deftroy  thefe,  which  will  require  an  age  to  retrieve  ;  fo 
that  nothing  but  that  of  offending  the  habitation,  by 
being  fo  near  as  to  cccaffon  great  damps,  fhould  tempt 
the  cutting  them  down. 

M oft  of  the  Groves  which  have  been  planted  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  thole  celebrated  gardens  in  France,  are  only  a 
few  regular  lines  of  trees,  many  of  which  join  to  the  ha¬ 
bitation,  or  lead  to  fome  building,  or  other  objedl:  but 
thefe  do  not  appear  fo  grand,  as  thofe  which  have  been 
made  in  woods,  where  the  trees  have  grown  accidentally, 
and  at  irregular  diffances,  wherethe  treeshave  large  fpread- 
ing  heads,  and  are  left  at  fuch  diftance  as  to  permit  the 
grafs  to  grow  under  them,  then  they  afford  the  greatefl: 
pica  lure  ;  for  nothing  is  more  noble  than  fine  fpreading 
trees  with  large  Items,  growing  through  grafs,  efpecially 
when  the  grafs  is  well  kept,  and  has  a  good  verdure  ;  be- 
fides  moft  of  thele  planted  Groves  have  generally  a  gravel 
walk,  made  in  a  ftrait  line  between  them  ;  which  greatly 
offends  the  fight  of  perlons  who  have  a  true  tafte :  there¬ 
fore,  whenever  a  gravel  walk  is  abfolutely  necefi'ary  to 
be  carried  through  thefe  Groves,  it  will  be  much  better 
to  twift  it  about,  according  as  the  trees  naturally  ftand, 
than  to  attempt  regularity  :  but  dry  walks  under  large 
trees  are  not  fo  ufeful  as  in  open  places  ;  becaufe  the 
dropping  ot  the  trees  will  render  thefe  walks  ufelds, 
after  rain,  lor  a  confiderable  time. 

Clole  Groves  have  frequently  large  trees  {landing  in 
them  ;  but  the  ground  is  filled  under  thefe  with  fhrubs,  j 
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or  underwood  ;  fo  that  the  walks  which  are  made  in 
them  arc  private,  and  fereened  from  the  winds,  whereby 
they  are  made  agreeable  for  walking,  at  fuch  times  when 
the  air  is  too  violent  or  cold  for  walking  in  the  more  ex¬ 
pofed  part  of  the  garden. 

Thefe  are  often  contrived  fo  as  to  bound  the  open 
Groves,  and  frequently  to  hide  the  walls,  or  other  in- 
clofures  of  the  garden  :  and  when  they  aie  properly  laid 
cut,  with  dry  walks  winding  through  them,  and  on  the 
fidcs  of  thefe  tweet  lmelling  Ihrubs  and  flowers  irregularly 
planted,  they  have  a  charming  eftedt  ;  for  here  a  perfon 
may  walk  in  private,  flickered  from  the  inclemency  of 
cold  or  violent  winds,  and  enjoy  the  greatefl  fweets  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  :  therefoie,  where  it  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  if  they  are  continued  round  the  whole  enclofure 
of  the  garden,  there  will  be  a  much  greater  extent  of 
walk:  and  thefe  Ihrubs  will  appear  the  beft  boundary 
where  there  are  not  fine  profpedts  to  be  gained. 

Thefe  clofe  Groves  are  by  t..e  French  termed  bofquets, 
from  the  Italian  word  boiquetto,  which  dignifies  a  little 
wood  ;  and  in  moft  of  the  French  gardens  there  arc  many 
of  thefe  planted  ;  but  thefe  are  reduced  to  regular  figures, 
as  ovals,  triangles,  fquares,  and  flars  :  but  thefe  have 
neither  the  beauty  or  ufe  which  thefe  have  that  are  made 
irregularly,  and  whofe  walks  are  not  fhut  on  each  fide  by 
hedges,  which  prevents  the  e)e  from  feeing  the  quarters  j 
and  thefe  want  tne  fragrancy  of  the  fhrubs  and  flowers, 
which  are  the  great  delight  of  thefe  private  walks  ;  add 
to  tiffs  the  keeping  of  the  hedges  in  good  order,  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  great  expence  j  which  is  a  capital  thing  to 
be  confidered  in  the  making  of  gardens.  Miller's  Card. 
Did. 

GROUND-PINE,  a  fpecies  of  Tree  Germander. 
See  the  article  Tree  Germander, 

GROUNDS— L,  Erigeron ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  .  among  the  jyngenejia  polygamies  Juperftuay 
and  of  which  there  are  twelve  lpecies.  i,  Groundfel, 
with  one  flower  on  a  foot-ftalk,  proceeding  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftalk,  and  a  rough  cup.  2.  Groundfel,  with  a 
paniculated  ftalk,  fingle  flowers  terminating  the  branches, 
and  entire  narrow  leaves.  3.  Groundfel,  with  a  pani- 
culatcd  ftalk  and  flowers.  4.  G-rcundfel,  with  the  leaves 
curved  at  their  bale.  5.  Groundfel,  with  many  flowers 
upon  a  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped,  flawed  leaves,  and  the  ftalk- 
leaves  half  embracing  the  flowers,  (y.  Groundfel,  with 
one  flower  upon  alternate  foot-ftalks.  7.  Groundfel, 
with  two  flowers  on  a  ftalk,  and  a  hairy  cup.  8.  Ground¬ 
fel,  with  one  flower  upon  a  ltalk,  and  a  hairy  cup.  9. 
Groundfel,  with  one  flower  upon  a  ftalk,.  and  narrow, 
hairy,  rough  leaves,  ro.  Groundfel,  with  the  fiower- 
fcales  of  the  cup  loofe,  and  exceeding  the  flower.  11. 
Groundfel,  with  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  hairy  leaves,  and 
cartilaginous  ferratures  at  the  top.  12.  Groundfel, 
with  Ipear-fhapcd  leaves,  one  flower  upon  a  branch, 
and  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  perennial  plants,,  the 
firft  grows  naturally  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy:  and 
the  fecond  is  a  native  of  Carolina. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  are  annual  plants,  and  na¬ 
tives  of  America. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  fpecies, 
are  perennial  plants.  The  tenth  grows  naturally  in 
marlhy  places  in  Sicily. 

The  eleventh  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  twelfth 
of  France  and  Syria. 

Culture  of  this  Groundsel. 

The  two  firft  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  let  them 
be  thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  the  next  autumn  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main,  which  fhould  be  in  a  dry  fi.il  and  a  funny  expofure. 
I  he  third  and  fourth  forts  are  only  preferved  in  botanic 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  The  fifth,  fixth,  fe¬ 
venth,  eighth,  and  ninth,  are  feldom  admitted  into 
gardens :  the  reft  are  annuals. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  may  be  propagated 
by  flowing  the  feeds,  but  they  are  feldom  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

GROUNDSEL, 
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GROUNDSEL,  Scnecio.  Of  this  genus  there  are,  t 
according  to  Linnaeus,  twenty-feven  fpecies,  fixteen  of 
which  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  i.  Groundfel,  with 
naked  petals,  torn  leaves  embracing  the  ftalk,  and  an 
ereft  herbaceous  ftalk.  2.  Groundfel,  with  naked 
florets,  and  a  very  long  foot-ftalk,  which  is  almoft 
naked,  called  China  Root.  3.  Groundfel,  with  radiated 
flowers,  and  crenated  leaves,  the  lower  ones  of  which 
are  heart-fhaped,  and  have  foot-ftalks,  but  the  upper 
lyre-fhaped  and  wing-pointed.  4.  Groundfel,  with  ra¬ 
diated  flowers  three  times  the  length  of  the  leaves,  and 
winged  ftnuated  leaves.  5.  Groundfel,  with  radiated 
flowers,  wing-pointed  leaves,  which  are  equal,  and  the 
midrib  below  narrowed.  6.  Groundfel,  with  radiated 
flowers,  and  wing-pointed,  multifid,  linear  leaves.  7. 
Groundfel,  with  radiated  flowers,  fword-fhaped  leaves, 
which  are  acutely  fawed,  a  little  hairy  on  their  under - 
fide,  and  a  clofe  ftalk.  8.  Groundfel,  with  radiated 
flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  and  fpear-fbaped,  fawed, 
fmooth  leaves.  9.  Groundfel,  with  radiated  flowers 
growing  in  a  corymbus,  and  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves, 
half  embracing  the  ftalk.  10.  Groundfel,  with  radiated 
flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus,  and  fword-fhaped  in¬ 
dented  leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  ftalks.  u. 
Groundfel,  with  radiated  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus, 
the  lower  leaves  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  fawed,  and  thofe 
on  the  ftalks  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  embracing  the  ftalks. 

12.  Groundfel,  with  radiated  flowers,  half-winged  leayes, 
which  are  downy  on  both  fides,  fegments  which  are 
fomewhat  indented,  and  a  roundifh  corymbus  of  flowers. 

13.  Groundfel,  with  radiated  flowers,  oblong,  heart- 
fhaped,  rough-pointed,  fawed  leaves,  embracing  the 
ftalks,  which  are  fhrubby.  14.  Groundfel,  with  radi¬ 
ated  flowers,  arrow-pointed  indented  leaves,  embracing 
the  ftalks,  which  are  fhrubby.  15.  Groundfel,  with 
radiated  flowers,  oval,  flefhy  leaves,  which  are  fome¬ 
what  indented,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  16.  Groundfel, 
with  naked  flowers,  linear  hairy  leaves,  growing  in 
clufters,  and  an  under-fhrub  ftalk. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
is  an  annual  plant :  the  ftalk  is  round  channelled  and 
hairy  ;  it  rifes  three  feet  high,  is  garnifhed  with  torn 
leaves,  which  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  fort  of  umbel  on  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  compofed  of  florets,  having  no  rays  ;  they  are  of 
a  dirty  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds, 
crowned  with  a  long  down. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Madrafs  :  this  has  a 
perennial  root,  which  is  compofed  of  fome  thick  flefhy 
tubres,  fending  out  many  fibres  ;  the  leaves  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Turnep,  but  are  fmooth.  The  flower 
ftalk  is  flender,  almoft  naked,  and  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  fuftaining  at  the  top  a  few  yellow  flowers,  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets,  having  no  rays  or 
borders  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  feeds,  crowned  with 
down,  but  they  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

The  third  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  many 
roundifh  leaves  upon  long,  flender,  hairy  foot-ftalks,  of 
a  purplifh  colour  on  their  under  fide,  crenated  on  their 
edges.  The  ftalks  rife  near  two  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  a  few  leaves,  which  are  indented  on  each  fide  in 
form  of  a  lyre  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into 
feveral  flender  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  eredl 
flower,  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the 
center,  and  a  few  female  florets  from  the  rays  or  border. 
They  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  crowned 
with  down. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Africa ;  this  has  an 
herbaceous  perennial  ftalk,  which  rifes  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  high,  garnifhed  at  bottom  with  narrow  leaves, 
which  are  fituated  on  the  fides,  fo  as  to  refemble  winged 
leaves.  The  upper  leaves  are  final!,  and  embrace  the 
ftalks  ;  they  are  very  clammy,  and  ftick  to  the  fingers 
on  being  handled;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides 
into  feveral  very  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one 
yellow  radiated  flower.  The  plants  continue  in  flower 
raoft  part  of  the  fummer,  and  the  feeds  fometimes  ripen 
in  autumn. 
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The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  it  is  an  annual  plant,  which  hath  many  herba¬ 
ceous  branching  ftalks,  that  rife  near  three  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  equal  wing-pointed  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks;  they 
are  large  and  radiated,  the  borders  or  rays  being  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour,  and  the  middle  of  a  difk  yellow. 
Thefe  plants  flower  from  July  till  the  froft  flops  them, 
and  make  a  fine  appearance. 

The  fixth  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Py¬ 
renees;  this  hath  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk. 
The  root  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  long  flender 
fibres;  the  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high,  and  become  a  little 
ligneous  in  autumn  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
wing-pointed  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are 
produced  in  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  have 
rays  or  borders,  refembling  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  about  Paris,  by  the 
fides  of  waters  and  in  moift  meadows.  The  root  is  pe¬ 
rennial  ;  the  ftalks  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  are  clofe 
channelled,  and  garnifhed  with  fword-fhaped  leaves, 
which  are  hairy,  and  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  feveral  flender  foot- 
ftalks,  fuftaining  yellow  radiated  flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  downy  feeds  in  autumn,  foon  after  which 
the  ftalks  decay  to  the  root. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian 
mountains,  and  is  fometimes  found  growing  in  low 
marfhy  places,  in  the  ifle  of  Ely.  This  hath  a  creeping 
root,  by  which  it  fpreads  wherever  it  is  once  eftablifhed  ; 
the  ftalks  of  this  rife  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
fmooth,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
placed  alternate.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  radiated, 
and  are  produced  in  a  fort  of  corymbus  on  the  top  of  the 
ftalk,  which  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  having  down. 

The  ninth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  France  :  this  has  fome 
refemblance  to  the  eighth,  but  the  root  does  not  creep 
like  that.  The  leaves  are  fhorter ;  the  ferratures  on 
their  edges  are  very  fmall  :  they  embrace  the  ftalks  with 
their  bafe,  and  end  in  fharp  points.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  larger  and  loofer  bunches  on  the  top  of  the 
ftalk,  and  are  of  a  paler  yellow  colour  than  thofe  of  the 
former. 

The  tenth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  root.  The  lower  leaves  are  long, 
fmooth,  and  fomewhat  fhaped  like  a  feymitar,  the  mid¬ 
rib  being  curved  outward  towards  the  point,  and  flightly 
indented  on  their  edges  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  fix  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  leaves,  growing  fmaller  towards  the  top 
of  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk  in  a  com¬ 
pact  corymbus  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  have  rays 
like  thofe  of  the  former  forts. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  fmooth, 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  flightly  indented  on  their  edges,  a 
little  downy  on  their  under  fide.  The  ftalk  rifes  three 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves, 
embracing  them  ;  the  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk  in  a 
clofe  compact  corymbus ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
autumn. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  is 
a  perennial  plant,  of  low  growth.  The  ftalks  feldom 
rife  a  foot  high  ;  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  very 
white  hoary  down  ;  the  leaves  are  winged  and  indented  ; 
the  flowers  are  colledled  into  a  clofe  round  corymbus,  on 
the  top  of  the  ftalk,  of  a  gold  colour,  and  are  radiated  ; 
thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  England. 

The  thirteenth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby,  branching  ftalk,  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  clofely  garnifhed  with  rough  leaves, 
whofe  bafe  embraces  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  ftiff,  hairy,  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  and  indented 
on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  autumn. 

The  fourteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Capeof  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  a  very  branching  fhrubby  ftalk, 
which  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  ftiff 
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leaves,  whofe  bafe  embraces  the  ftalks  ;  they  arc  Irre¬ 
gular  in  their  figure,  deeply  cut  on  their  edges,  and  of  a 
grey  colour  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  grow  in 
foofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour.  This  fort  flowers  great  part  of  lummer, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fifteenth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  has  a  fhrubby  italic,  which  riles  (even  or 
eight  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  almoft 
in  the  form  of  an  umbel  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour. 

The  fixteenth  fort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  is  a  perennial  plant  from  whofe  roots 
arife  feveral  hairy  herbaceous  ftalks  four  feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  hairy  linear  leaves  in  clufters,  which  fit  clofe 
to  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  pale  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  clofe  bunches,  form¬ 
ed  like  umbels  of  a  gold  colour,  but  have  no  rays  or 
borders,  only  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  included 
in  one  common  impalement. 

Culture  of  the  Groundsel. 

The  firft  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to 
another  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  and  afterwards 
they  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where  they  will 
flower  in  July,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  plant  is  feldom  in  other  than  botanic  gardens  for 
thefakeof  variety. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
ih  the  fpring.  The  off-fets  fhould  be  planted  in  pots, 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in 
the  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender 
exotics. 

The  third  fort  is  propagated  by  off-fets,  which  come 
out  in  plenty  from  the  root  ;  thefe  may  be  feparated  in 
autumn,  and  planted  in  an  eaft  border,  allowing  each 
plant  two  feet  room  to  fp  re  ad.  When  they  have  taken 
new  root,  they  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fourth  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  cutting  off 
the  fide  fhoots  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  a  fhady  border,  where  in  fix  weeks  they  will 
root,  and  may  then  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  pots, 
placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ; 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  an  open  fituation,  and  in 
autumn  they  muft  be  placed  under  a  frame,  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  hard  frofts,  for  they  will  not  live 
abroad  in  winter  here. 

The  fifth  fort  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  about  the  border  of  the  flower-garden. 
The  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  there  will  plenty  of  plants  rife  the  fpring  follow¬ 
ing  without  further  care. 

Thefixth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  loamy  earth,  where  it  is  expofed 
only  to  the  morning  fun,  and  the  plants  will  rife  better  > 
than  in  a  warmer  fituation.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  in  a  ftiady  border, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  obferving  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds  all  the  fummer  ;  then  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  following  fummer  the  plants  will  flower  and  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  feeds,  and  the  roots  will  continue,  if  they  are 
in  a  fhady  fituation  and  a  loamy  foil. 

The  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds  or  parting  of  their 
roots  ;  the  latter  is  generally  pradtifed  when  the  plant  is 
once  obtained,  as  that  is  the  molt  expeditious  method, 
efpecially  for  the  eighth  fort,  whofe  roots  are  apt  to 
fpread  and  encreafe  too  faft,  where  they  are  not  con¬ 
fined.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  and  divide  thefe 
roots  is  in  autumn,  when  their  ftalks  decay,  that  they 
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may  get  good  rooting  before  the  fpring.  Thefe  plants 
are  too  large  for  fmall  gardens,  fo  are  proper  furniture 
for  large  borders  in  extenlive  gardens,  for  they  fhould 
have  at  leaft  four  feet  allowed  to  each. 

The  twelfth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  flipping  off  the 
head  in  the  autumn,  and  planting  them  in  a  bed  of 
loamy  earth  in  a  ftiady  fituation,  where  they  will  put 
out  roots,  and  may  afterwards  be  tranfplanted  into  an 
eaft  border,  where  they  may  hive  the  morning  fun  only, 
for  this  plant  loves  a  gentle  loamy  foil,  and  a  fituation 
not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  fixteenth 
fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  the  moft  expeditious  method  is  generally  prac- 
tifed.  If  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  ftiady  border 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  they  will  readily 
take  root ;  they  then  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  each  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they 
have  taken  new  root  ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
more  open  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  there  is 
danger  of  fharp  froft,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  in¬ 
to  the  green-houfe,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the 
open  air  through  the  winter  in  England. 

Jfrican-tree  GROUNDSEL,  a  fpecies  of  foreign 
Coltsfoot.  See  the  article  Foreign  Coltsfoot. 

GUAJACUM,  Lignum  Vita,  or  Pockwood ,  a  genus 
of  plants  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Guaja- 
cum  with  obtufe  lobes  placed  by  pairs.  2.  Guajacum 
with  many  pair  of  obtufe  lobes.  3.  Guajacum  with 
many  pair  of  acute-pointed  leaves. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  natives  of  moft  of  the 
iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  firft  is  a  large  tree; 
the  bark  is  hard,  brittle,  brownifh,  and  not  very  thick. 
The  wood  is  firm,  folid,  ponderous,  very  refinous,  of 
a  blackifh  yellow  colour  in  the  middle,  and  has  a  hot 
aromatic  tafte.  The  fmalier  branches  have  an  afh-co- 
loured  bark,  the  leaves  are  divided  by  pairs,  each  pair 
having  two  pair  of  fmall,  oval,  blunt  pinnae,  of  a  ftiff 
confiftence,  and  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  compofed 
of  five  oval  concave  petals  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  This 
tree  is  the  common  Lignum  Vitae,  or  Guajacum  of  the 
fhops. 

The  fecond  fpecies  has  many  fmall  leaves  placed  along 
the  midrib  by  pairs,  which  are  rounded  and  obtufe  at 
their  ends,  but  narrow  at  their  bafe  ;  they  are  of  the 
fame  confiftence  as  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  of  a 
darker  green.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches 
towards  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  and  their  petals  are  fringed  on  their 
edges. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  l'ome 
curious  gardens  both  in  England  and  Holland.  It  re¬ 
tains  its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  green,  all  the 
year;  but  feldom  produces  flowers  here. 

Culture  of  //^Guajacum. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  can  only  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  they  naturally  grow,  as  frefh  as  poflible,  otherwile 
they  will  not  fucceed.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed.  If  the  feeds  arc. 
good,  and  the  bed  of  a  proper  temperature  of  heat,  the 
plants  will  appear  in  fix  or  eight  weeks  after,  and  in  fix 
weeks  or  two  months  more  will  have  attained  ftrength 
fufficient  for  tranfplanting,  when  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  out  of  the  pots,  fo  as  to  preferve  their  roots 
as  entire  as  poflible,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  new  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
where  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  root;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotics  from  the  warm 
countries,  admitting  a  large  fliare  of  free  air  to  them- 
when  the  weather  is  warm. 

While  the  plants  are  young,  they  may  be  kept  during 
the  fummer  fealon  in  a  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark  under  a 
frame  ;  but  in  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
bark-ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  of  tan,  where 

they 
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they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  and  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  ;  being 
careful  not  to  give  them  too  much  water  in  winter,  and 
in  fummer  admitting  a  large  (hare  of  free  air  to  them 
every  day. 

With  this  treatment  the  plants  will  thrive  very  well, 
but  being  plants  of  flow  growth  in  their  own  country, 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  great  progrels  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  third  fpecies  is,  with  difficulty,  propagated  by 
layers,  and  is  of  very  flow  growth.  The  plants  will 
live  in  a  good  green-houfe  in  winter,  and  in  fummer 
fhould  be  placed  abroad  with  other  green-houfe  plants. 

GUAYAVA,  or  Bay- Plum,  Pftdium ,  a  genus  of 
plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  icofandria  monogy- 
nia ,  and  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies.  i.  Guayava 
with  angular  branches,  oval  veined  leaves,  and  a  large 
fruit,  or  the  common  red  Guayava.  2.  Guayava  with 
oblong  oval  leaves,  which  are  veined,  and  a  fmall  fweet 
feented  fruit,  or  the  fmall  white  Guayava. 

The  firft  fpecies  has  a  thick  trunk  which  rifes  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  covered  with  a  fmooth 
bark.  The  branches  are  angular  ;  the  leaves  oval,  hav¬ 
ing  a  ftrong  midrib,  and  many  veins  running  toward 
the  fides,  of  a  light  green  colour,  handing  oppofite 
upon  very  fhort  footftalks.  From  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  the  flowers  come  out  upon  footftalks,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  a  large 
oval  fruit,  fhaped  like  a  pomegranate,  having  one  cell 
filled  with  fmall  feeds  ;  the  fruit  when  ripe  has  an  agree¬ 
able  odour  :  and  is  eaten  in  the  Weft-Indies  both  by  men 
and  beafts. 

The  leaves  of  the  fecond  fpecies  are  much  like  thofe 
of  the  former,  but  the  branches  of  the  tree  are  not  fo 
angular;  the  flowers  are  much  fmaller,  and  the  fruit  is  no 
larger  than  a  middling  Goofeberry,  but  when  ripe  has  a 
very  ftrong  aromatic  flavour.  This  flowers  in  June,'  and 
the  fruit  ripens  in  autumn. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  this  genus  with  a  large  white 
fruit,  fuppofed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  firft  fpecies,  arifing 
from  the  fame  feeds,  as  it  is  often  found  intermixed  with 
it.  It  differs  from  it  in  the  colour  of  the  midrib  of  the 
leaves,  which  in  this  are  pale,  but  thofe  of  the  former 
are  red.  The  flowers  and  fruit  of  this  are  larger,  and 
the  infide  of  the  fruit  is  white. 

Culture  of  the  Guayava. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  when 
brought  over  in  the  entire  fruit,  gathered  full  ripe,  will 
fucceed  with  greater  certainty.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown 
in  pots  filled  with  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  in  fix  weeks,  if  the 
feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear,  when  they  muft 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
to  the  feafon.  As  foon  as  the  plants  have  obtained 
ftrength  enough  to  be  removed,  they  muft  each  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  the  fame  fort  of 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  fhading  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  .taken  new  root  ;  after  which 
they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air  admitted  to 
them  every  day  in  warm  weather  to  prevent  their  draw 
ing  up  weak,  and  in  fummer  they  muft  frequently  be  re- 
frefhed  with  water. 

In  autumn  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in 
the  ftove,  where,  during  winter,  they  fhould  be  kept  in 
a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  and  not  have  too  much 
Water,  but  in  fummer  they  will  require  plenty  of  wet,  and 
in  hot  weather  a  great  fhare  of  air.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  the  plants  will  produce  flowers  and  fruit  the  third 
year,  and  may  be  preferved  a  long  time. 

GUELDER-ROSE,  a  fpecies  of  Viburnmn,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  trigynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  two  fpecies.  I.  Guelder-Rofe  with  lobated 
leaves  placed  on  glandulous  footftalks,  or  the  common 
Guelder-Rofe.  2.  American  Guelder-Rofe  with  acute- 
pointed  fawed  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 

The  firft  fpecies  in  its  wild  ftate  is  a  native  of  our  own 
country,  arid  almoft  every  other  part  of  Europe  :  the 
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Dutch  firft  brought  it  from  their  meadows  into  gardens, 
and  gave  it  that  round  fulnefs  of  the  bunch  officers.  From 
them  it  obtained  the  name  of  Guelder-Rofe,  but  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  Guelderland-Rofe. 

The  root  fpreads  far,  the  Item  is  flender,  the  bark 
brown,  and  the  wood  white  and  brittle  ;  the  leaves  are 
large  and  divided  into  three  or  more  parts,  nearly  to  the 
footftalk  which  is  glandulous.  Thefe  parts  are  called 
the  lobes  of  a  divided  leaf ;  and  hence  the  leaf  itfelf  is 
named  lobated.  The  flowers  are  extremely  beautiful, 
but  their  confpicuous  elegance  is  owing  more  to  their  dil- 
pofition  than  their  Angle  form,  for  they  are  fmall.  In 
the  re-wild  ftate  a  few  large,  white,  diftindl  flowers  edge 
the  general  umbel,  and  the  reft  are  fmall,  cluftered  to¬ 
gether,  and  yellowifh  ;  opening  later,  and  having  little 
beauty  :  but  of  thofe  which  have  been  raifed  in  gardens, 
the  flowers  are  of  the  large,  diftinft,  white  kind;  and 
inftead  of  edging  a  flat  umbel,  they  are  cluftered  into  a 
perfect  globular  tuft.  Each  is  placed  in  its  proper  cup, 
which  is  lmall,  dented  in  five  places,  and  permanent. 
The  body  of  the  flower  is  formed  of  a  Angle  petal,  tubu¬ 
lar  a  little  way  at  the  bafe  ;  expanded  thence  in  a  cam- 
panulated  form,  and  cut  into  five  regular  obtufe  feg- 
ments,  which  naturally  turn  back  at  the  end  :  in  each 
ftand  five  fmall  filaments  with  rounded  buttons  and  under 
the  receptacle  is  a  roundifh  rudiment,  from  which,  in 
the  place  of  a  ftyle,  rifes  a  gland  of  a  pear-like  fhape, 
with  three  obtufe  heads. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  North  America  :  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  purple  bark  garnifhed 
with  heart-fhaped  oval  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points  j 
they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  having  many 
ftrong  veins,  and  ftand  upon  very  long  flender  foot¬ 
ftalks  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  berries 
are  red  when  ripe. 

Culture  of  the  Guelder-Rose. 

In  order  to  bring  both  to  their  full  perfe&ion,  the 
gardener  muft  chufe  a  piece  of  ground  near  which  there 
is  water,  and  digging  out  the  mould  to  fome  depth  he 
muft  fill  up  the  place  with  fine  black  meadow  earth, 
mixed  with  a  third  part  of  pond-mud,  and  a  little  rotted 
cow-dung. 

He  muft  then  chufe  fome  fuckers  from  the  root  of  a 
thriving  tree,  that  has  ftood  where  there  is  moifture,  and 
confequently  bears  tolerable  tufts  of  flowers.  Let  him 
plant  thefe  fuckers  in  the  above  compofts  where  they 
will  require  no  other  care  but  covering  the  ground  about 
their  ftems  the  firft  winter,  and  frequent  gentle  water¬ 
ings  the  fucceeding  fpring.  The  time  for  planting  thefe 
fuckers  is  in  September  :  and  they  may  be  either  planted 
out  into  a  nurferyfor  three  years,  and  then  brought  in¬ 
to  the  garden  in  their  full  perfe&ion,  or  fet  at  once  in 
their  place.  The  circumftances  of  the  garden  muft  de¬ 
termine  this  ;  but  the  planting  the  fuckers  at  once  where 
they  are  to  remain,  is  the  fecuie  way  to  have  handfome 
ftirubs.  There  is  great  advantage  in  the  hardinefs  of 
thisfhrub  :  it  is  able  to  bear  any  feverity  of  cold  ;  the 
north  winds  never  hurt  it,  and  nothing  is  to  be  feared 
for  it  but  drought  and  too  much  fun. 

Therefore,  let  the  gardener  feletft  for  it  fucb  parts  of 
his  ground  as  will  fcarce  fuit  with  any  thing  befide  :  a 
damp  bottom  we  have  named  already,  and  where  there 
is  fuch  a  requifite  it  cannot  fail. 

Some  propagate  it  by  layers  ;  but  this  is  a  tedious  me¬ 
thod.  They  require  to  be  laid  deep,  and  to  have  fre¬ 
quent  waterings.  In  a  year  from  the  laying  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  for  ufe,  and  they  will  grow  freely  ;  but  they 
are  noway  preferable  to  thofe  fuckers  the  root  furnifhes 
naturally,  and  which  require  only  to  be  taken  up  and 
put  into  the  ground.  The  beft  height  for  this  fhrub  is 
about  nine  feet  :  it  will  grow  more  if  permitted,  but  a 
fkilful  gardener  will  chufe  to  give  it  a  good  full  head 
at  this  height,  and  it  will  be  covered  at  this  feafon  with 
flowers. 

GUILANDINA,  or  NICKAR-1  REE,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies.  1.  Prickly  Gui- 
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landina,  with  doubly  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  arc 
oval,  oppofite,  and  entire,  called  Yellow  Nickar.  2. 
Prickly  Guilandina,  with  oval,  fmall  leaves,  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  and  fitting  clofe,  called  Grey  Nickar.  3.  Smooth 
Guilandina,  witii  doubly  winged  leaves.  4.  Smooth 
Guilandina,  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  under  fmall 
leaves  are  trifoliate,  called  Morunga.  5.  Guilandina, 
with  fmooth  branches,  doubly  winged  leaves,  but  thofe 
at  the  top  and  bottom  fingly  winged,  commonly  called 
Canada  Nickar-tree. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  grow  naturally  in  mod  of 
the  i {lands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  they  twine  their 
ftalks  about  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  rife  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  The  leaves  of  the 
firlt  fort  are  near  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  compofed  of  fix 
or  feven  pair  of  pinnae,  or  wings,  each  of  which  has  as 
many  pair  of  lobes,  or  fmall  leaves,  fet  along  the  mid¬ 
rib ;  thefe  are  oval  and  entire.  The  foot-ftalk,  or  prin¬ 
cipal  mid-rib  of  the  leaf,  is  armed  with  fhort,  crooked 
thorns,  which  are  placed  irregularly;  the  ftalks  are  alfo 
clofely  armed  with  the  like  thorns,  which  are  larger. 
The  ftalks  at  firft  grow  erect,  but  as  they  advance,  twine 
about  any  fupport  which  is  near  them,  being  too  weak 
to  ftand  without  it.  The  flowers  are  fituated  at  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks,  in  long  fpikes  ;  they  are  compofed  of 
five  concave,  yellow  petals,  which  are  equal  ;  in  the 
center  is  fituated  the  oblong  germen,  furrounded  by  ten 
ftamina.  After  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  becomes  a 
pod  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  broad,  clofely 
armed  with  flender  l'pines,  opening  with  two  valves, 
each  inclofing  two  hard  feeds,  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
hazel-nut,  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 

The  fecond  fort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  much 
fmaller  leaves,  which  are  fet  clofer  together  ;  and  below 
each  pair  of  lobes  are  placed  two  fhort,  ftiff,  crooked 
fpines,  which  are  placed  oppofite  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
deeper  yellow  colour  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  the 
feeds  are  of  an  afh  colour. 

The  third  fpecies  has  an  upright  ftem,  of  a  large  fize, 
divided  into  many  branches.  The  leaves  are  fmooth, 
doubly-winged,  and  placed  oppofite;  they  are  oval,  but 
end  in  a  point,  and  are  of  a  light  green  colour. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
and  in  feveral  places  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  This, 
where  it  is  a  native,  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet,  with  a  ftrong  ftem,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
bark,  which  in  the  young  branches  is  green,  but  on  the 
older  it  is  of  an  afh  colour.  The  root  is  knobbed  and 
very  thick,  this,  when  young,  is  feraped  and  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  as  Horfe-radifh  in  Europe,  having  much 
the  fame  hot  tafte.  The  branches  are  decorated  with 
winged  leaves  ;  thofe  which  are  fituated  at  the  bafe  have 
but  three  leaves  :  but  above,  the  leaves  are  branched  out 
into  feveral  divifions,  which  are  again  divided  into 
fmaller,  which  have  five  or  fix  pair  of  oval  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  :  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  a 
little  hoary  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  bunches  from  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
compofed  of  an  unequal  number  of  petals,  from  five  to 
ten  ;  they  have  ten  fhort  ftamina  furrounding  the  germen, 
which  afterwards  turn  to  a  long  taper  pod,  including 
feveral  angular  feeds,  covered  with  a  thin  membrane'; 
thefe  have  a  flavour  like  the  root. 

The  fifth  fort  is  a  native  of  Canada,  where  it  rifes 
with  an  ered  ftem  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a 
bluifh,  afti-coloured  bark,  very  fmooth.  The  leaves 
are  large,  winged,  of  an  oval  fhape,  very  fmooth,  and 
entire,  but  are  ranged  alternate  on  the  mid-rib  ;  thefe 
fall  off  in  autumn,  and  new  ones  come  out  late  in  the 
fpring. 

Culture  of  the  Guilandina. 

The  four  firft  fpecies,  being  natives  of  warm  coun¬ 
tries,  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  our  climate, 
unlcfs  they  are  plunged  into  the  tanked  in  a  warm  ftove. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  but  thofe  of  the  two  firft 
forts  are  fo  hard,  that  unlefs  they  are  foaked  two  or  three 
days  in  water,  before  they  are  put  into  the  ground,  or 
placed  under  the  pots  in  the  tan- bed,  to  (often  their 
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covers,  they  will  remain  years  in  the  ground  without 
vegetating. 

When  the  plants  come  up  they  will  be  ft  to  remove  fn 
a  fhort  time,  when  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  each  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  ot  tanners-bark,  fhading  tnem  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  tender  exotics,  giving  them  a  large 
fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  but  little  water. 
When  the  plants  are  grown  too  high  to  remain  any 
longer  in  the  frames,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  bark- 
ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed,  where  they  will 
make  great  progrefs,  provided  they  have  not  too  much 
water,  efpecially  during  the  winter  lealon  ;  for  much 
moifture  in  cold  weather  would  injure  the  plants  greatly. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  cutting  off  Tome  of 
the  roots  and  planting  them  in  pots,  which*  fliould  be 
plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed,  which  will  caufe  them 
to  flioot  upward,  lb  may  be  taken  from  the  old  root  and 
multiplied.  It  requires  a  light  foil,  not  too  moift,  and 
will  live  abroad  in  the  open  air,  as  they  are  never  hurt 
by  froft. 

GUNDELIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  for  which  there  is 
no  Englifh  name. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties.  1 .  Eaftern  Gundelia,  with  prickly 
bear’s-breech  leaves,  deep  purple  flowers,  and  a  head 
covered  with  a  down,  like  a  cobweb.  2.  Eaftern  Gun¬ 
delia,  with  a  prickly  bear’s-breech  leaf,  and  a  lmooth 
head. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  feveral  places  in  the  Levant. 
T  he  ftalks  feldom  rife  more  than  two  feet  high.  The 
under  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  fawed  on  their  edges, 
their  teeth  ending  in  a  fpine  ;  the  other  leaves  are  broader, 
and  irregularly  flafhed  to  the  mid-rib,  and  armed  at  the 
points  with  fharp  prickles.  The  ftalks  divide  upward 
into  feveral  branches,  and  each  is  terminated  by  a  coni¬ 
cal  head  of  flowers,  refembling  thofe  of  Fuller’s  Thiftle, 
being  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  a  circle  of  long,  narrow, 
prickly  leaves. 

Culture  of  the  Gundelia, 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feed,  which  fliould  be 
fown  the  beginning  of  March  in  a  warm  border  of  frefh 
earth,  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  defigned  ty 
remain  ;  for  thefe  plants  having  top-roots,  which  rui> 
very  deep  in  the  ground,  will  not  bear  tranfplanting. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully 
cleared  from  weeds  ;  and  as  they  grow  large,  they  fliould 
be  thinned,  leaving  the  plant?,  which  are  defigned  to 
remain,  about  two  feet  afunaer,  that  they  may  have 
room  to  fpread  ;  after  this  they  only  require  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds.  In  about  two  years  the  plants  will 
produce  their  flowers,  which  make  a  fine  appearance 
among  other  hardy  plants  in  the  pleafure-garden.  The 
roots  will  continue  feveral  years  in  a  dry  foil. 
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H  ARD  BEAM.  See  the  article  Hornbeam. 

HARE-BELL,  a  fpecies  of  Hyacinth,  which  grows 
naturally  in  woods,  and  near  hedges  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens. 

HARE’S-EAR,  Bupleurum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pcntanclria  digynia ,  and  of  which 
he  enumerates  thirteen  fpecies,  but  of  thefe,  two  only  are 
cultivated,  except  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety,  viz:  1.  Shrubby  Hare’s-Ear,  with  oblong,  oval, 
entire  leaves,  commonly  called  Shrubby  Ethiopian  Hart- 
wort.  2.  Shrubby  Hare’s-Ear,  the  fpring  leaves  of 
which  are  decompounded,  plain,  and  cut,  and  the 
fummer  leaves  thread-fhaped,  angular,  and  trifid. 

The  firft  fpecies  has  a  woody  ftem,  which  fends  out 
many  branches  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  head 
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br  bufh.  The  leaves  are  ftifF,  fmooth,  oblong,  oval, 
and  of  a  fea-green  colour.  The  ends  of  the  branches 
are  terminated  by  umbels  of  yellow  flowers.  This  fhrub 
rifes  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  forming  a  large  re¬ 
gular  bufh,  which  makes  an  elegant  appearance  ;  and 
the  leaves  continuing  green  throughout  the  year,  renders 
it  very  valuable. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  fialk  to  the  fame  height  as 
the  former,  fending  out  fome  fide  branches,  which  in 
the  fpring  have  their  lower  parts  decorated  with  leaves 
compofed  of  many  fmall  plain  lobes,  which  are  finely  cut, 
and  of  a  fine  fea-green  colour ;  thefe  leaves  foon  fall  ofF, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  are  clofely  covered 


with  long  rulh-like  leaves, 


having 


four  angles,  which 


grow 


come  out  in  clufters  from  each  joint.  The  flowers 
in  fpreading  umbels  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
which  are  fmall  and  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  channelled  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Hare’s-Ear. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  in  winter  fheltered  under 
a  hot-bed  frame.  In  the  Fpring  the  cuttings  will  put  out 
roots,  but  they  will  not  be  fit  to  tranfplant  till  the 
autumn  following  ;  therefore  the  pots  fhould  be  placed 
in  a  fhady  fituation  in  fummer. 

The  young  plants  may  be  planted  in  a  nurfery  bed  at 
two  feet  diftance,  for  a  year  or  two,  till  they  get  Itrength, 
and  then  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
moft  proper  place  for  them  is  among  ever-green  fhrubs 
of  the  fame  growth,  where  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  in  April  muft  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  will  fooh  take  root 
after  which  they  fhould  by  degrees,  be  inured  to  the  open 
air  ;  and  after  having  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  obferving  to  place  them 
in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  when  they 
may  be  placed  with  other  exotic  plants  in  a  fheltered 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  autumn,  when 
they  muff  be  removed  into  the  green-houle,  and  placed 
with  fuch  hardy  plants  as  require  a  large  fhare  of  air  in 
mild  weather,  and  only  require  protection  from  the 
fro  ft. 

HART  WORT,  Tordylium ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  digynia,  and  of  which 
there  are  feven  fpecies.  i.  Hartwort,  with  the  involucra 
longer  than  the  umbels.  2.  Hartwort,  with  the  partial 
involucra  of  the  length  of  the  petals,  and  with  oval, 
jagged  lobes.  3.  Hartwort,  with  the  umbels  growing 
at  a  diftance,  winged  leaves,  with  the  lobes  roundifh 
and  jagged.  4.  Hartwort,  with  the  rays  of  the  umbel 
clofed  together,  and  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  fpear-fhaped 
and  cut  like  faws.  5.  Hartwort,  with  almoft  naked  um¬ 
bels  clofed  together,  winged  leaves,  and  the  lobes  of  the 
leaves  fpear-fhaped,  and  cut  like  faws.  6.  Hartwort, 
with  clofed  umbels,  and  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  wing- 
pointed  lobes  ;  or  Hedge  Parfley.  7.  Hartwort,  with 
fingle  feflile  umbels,  and  the  outer  iides  of  the  feeds 
prickly  ;  or  Knotted  Parfley. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  Italy,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Hartwort. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  the 
plants  will  foon  appear,  and  are  very  hardy,  fo  that 
they  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds  ;  and  where  they  come  up  tooclofe  together,  they 
fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  fix  inches  afunder. 
In  June  following  the  plants  will  flower,  and  their 
feeds  willripen  in  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter 
on  the  ground,  will  produce  a  fupply  of  plants  without 
any  trouble. 

riiefe  plants  will  grow  on  any  foil  or  fituation,  fo 
may  be  put  into  any  obfcure  part  of  the  garden. 

Shrubby  Ethiopian  HARTWORT,  a  ipecies  of  Hare’s- 
ear.  See  the  article  Hare’s-ear. 

HA  i  CHET- VETCH.  See  the  article  Coronilla. 
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HAWKWEED,  Hieracium ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ran- 
ged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefta  polygamla  xaualis , 
and  of  which  there  are  twenty-fix  fpecies  :  few  of  them 
are  admitted  into  gardens;  among  the  moft  beautiful  of 
thofe  which  are  allowed  a  place,  there  is  the  Oran 
Hawkweed,  fometimes  called  Golden  Moufe-e 
fome  Grim  the  Collier. 

The  root  is  oblong,  purplifh  at  the  head,  white  below 
and  hung  w'ith  many  thick  fibres  ;  befides  thefe,  it  fends 
out  every  way  a  kind  of  tendrils,  which  take  root  a»aiii 
their  ends,  and  fpread  and  propagate  it  abundantly. 
1  he  leaves  are  numerous  and  laroe  •  ^1. -  -  ^ 
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leaves  are  numerous  and  large  :  their  colour  is  a 
deep,  blackifh  green,  and  they  are  covered  with  firm  and 
itiff  whitifh  hairs  :  they  are  oblong,  undivided,  and  of  a 
moderate  breadth.  The  ftalk  is  fimple,  upright,  round 
and  almoft  naked:  a  fingle.  fmaH  leaf,  fomel’imea  ”d- 
heres  to  it,  rarely  more.  Its  colour  is  a  paler  green  than 
that  of  the  leaves,  and  it  is  covered  with  the  fame  kind 
ofhairynefs:  it  does  not  divide  into  branches,  but  at  the 
top  fpreads  out  into  a  tufted  head  of  flowers.  The  bottom 
of  the  hairs,  which  cover  the  ftalk,  are  black,  and  they 
appear  at  a  diftance  as  fo  many  black  fpots  upon  its  fur- 
face  ;  the  height  of  the  ftalks  is  a  foot  and  a  half,  and 
the  crown  of  flowers  at  its  fummit  is  often  five  inches  in 
diameter ;  but  where  there  are  fewer  of  them  they  are 
finer.  Each  flower  is  furrounded  by  a  rough,  blackifh 
cup,  and  is  itfelf  rounded,  radiated,  and  of  a  very  fine 
orange  colour.  One  flower  always  fhews  itfelf  upon  the 
plant,  and  paffes  through  its  ftate  of  perfe&ion,  before 
the  others  open ;  this  is  the  moft  perfect  and  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  :  from  this  the  feeds  fhould  be  faved.  The  cup  is 
thick,  and  compofed  of  many  narrow  and  unequal  feales 
placed  lengthways,  and  incumbent;  in  this  ftands  the 
general  flower,  which  is  compofed  of  many  flofcules,  laid 
in  a  regular  manner,  one  over  another,  and  all  of  the 
fame  ftru&ure.  Each  flofcule  is  formed  of  a  fingle  petal 
and  is  flat,  narrow,  and  when  perfe<ft,  cut  in  five  places 
at  the  end.  To  each  of  thefe  flofcules  belong  the  male 
and  female  parts  of  impregnation;  the  male1  parts  are 
five  very  fhort  filaments,  with  oblong  and  tubulated  but¬ 
tons,  growing  together  in  form  of  a  cylinder;  the  ftyle 
is  fimple,  of  the  length  of  the  filaments,  and  has  a  double 
head,  the  two  parts  of  which  are  equal ;  this  rifes  from 
the  rudiment  of  the  feed,  which,  when  it  ripens  is 
winged  with  down.  } 

Culture  of  the  Orange  Hawkweed. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  March,  upon  a 
border,  with  an  afpe#  to  the  eaft.  The  plants,  when 
come  up,  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  when  they 
are  ftrong  enough  to  be  removed,  which  they  will  b~ 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  let  them  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  fhady  border  of  undunged  ground,  at  the  diftance 
of  fix  inches  afunder.  If  the  weather  fhould  prove  dry 
let  them  be  watered  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which,  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  wdll  re¬ 
quire  no  other  culture.  In  the  autumn  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  the  fl¬ 
owing  fummer  they  will  flower,  and  produce  ripe  feeds  - 
and  the  roots  will  continue  fome  years,  if  they  are  not 
planted  in  a  rich  or  moift  foil  ;  they  may  bealfo  propa- 
by  off-fets,orpartingof  the  roots  in  autumn  After 
this,  they  w  ill  increafe  faft  by  the  root ;  but  as  the  pro¬ 
pagation  by  feed  is  fo  eafy,  it  is  beft  to  do  it  every  year 
for  the  flowers  never  are  fo  perfeft  as  on  the  firft 
flowing. 

The  fame  culture  is  proper  for  every  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  which  is  admitted  into  gardens. 

Bajlard  HAWKWEED,  Crefpis ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Lmrneus  among  the  fyngenefta  polygamra  aqualis 
and  of  which  there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Baftard  Hawk¬ 
weed,  with  a  Dandelion  leaf,  and  a  foft  red  flower.  2 
Baftard  Hawkweed,  with  hairy,  wild  fuccory  leaves' 
fmelling  like  Caftor.  3.  Baftard  Hawkweed,  with 
flowers  black  in  the  middle;  or  Spanifh  Hawkweed 
.  Baftard  Hawkw'eed,  with  a  Viper’s -arafs  leaf-  nr 
Alpine  Hawkweed.  3 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others  are  weeds 
in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
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The  firft  fpecics  is  a  native  of  Apulia  ;  it  has  many 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  fpread  on  the  ground,  and 
are  deeply  jagged  on  their  fides  ;  between  thele  rife  the 
branching  italics,  which  grow  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  deeply  indented  on  their  edges, 
and  embracing  the  italics  with  their  bafe.  I  hefe  Italics 
are  each  terminated  by  one  large  radiated  flower,  of  a 
foft  red  colour,  compofed  of  many  half  florets,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  crowned  with  a  feathery 
down.  It  is  an  annual  plant. 

The  fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  and  in  Italy.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  and 
fometimes,  when  it  is  in  poor  ground,  it  will  continue 
longer.  It  has  a  thick  top  root,  which  itrikes  deep  into 
the  ground,  fending  out  many  (mail  fibres.  The  lower 
leaves  are  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  having  feveral  deep  jaggs  on 
their  edges.  From  the  root  rile  four  or  five  ftalks, 
which  grow  about  ten  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  on  the 
lower  part  of  thefe  are  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  at  the 
root,  but  are  finaller,  and  more  jagged.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ftalks  are  naked,  and  terminated  by  one 
flower,  of  a  beautiful  gold  colour,  compofed  of  many 
florets,  w  hich  are  included  in  a  Angle  empalement.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  narrow  feeds,  crowned 
with  a  feathery  down. 

The  third  lpecies  is  a  native  of  Spain  ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant  :  it  puts  out  leaves  near  the  root,  which  are 
nine  inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad  in  the  middle ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  a  little  jagged  on  their 
edges.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  at  the  bottom,  but  are 
fmaller.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  thefe  have  a  double  empalement,  compofed 
of  many  long,  and  very  narrow  leaves  ;  the  outer  feries 
are  refiexed  downward,  and  turn  upward  again,  and  are 
inflexed  at  their  extremities  ;  the  flowers  are  compofed 
of  many  florets,  which  fpread  regularly  in  form  of  rays, 
fituated  over  each  other  like  feales  of  fifh  ;  the  center  is 
black,  which  gives  them  an  elegant  appearance  in  a 
garden. 

The  fourth  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this 
is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many  leaves 
near  the  root  five  inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad  at 
their  bafe  ;  the  upper  parts  of  thefe  are  flightly  indented, 
but  their  lower  are  entire.  The  ftalks  are  ftrong,  upright, 
rifing  two  feet  high,  and  are  terminated  by  pale  white 
flowers,  inclofed  in  a  ftrong  hairy  empalement. 

Culture  of  the  Bafard  Hawk  weed. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  fpring,  on  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  fo  that  if 
fix  or  eight  feeds  are  fown  in  each  patch,  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  may  be  reduced  to  three  or  four  ; 
and  if  thefe  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  require 
no  other  culture. 

If  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  or  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  live  through  the 
winter  without  fhelter,  and  will  flower  early  in  the 
fpring. 

HAUTBOY,  a  fpecies  of  the  Strawberry.  Seethe 
article  Strawberry. 

HAWTHORN,  a  fpecies  of  the  Medlar.  See 
Medlar. 

HAZEL,  or  NUT-TREE,  Corybm ,  a  genus  of 
plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  polyandria , 
and  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Wild  Hazel- 
Nut.  2.  The  Filbert.  3.  Byzantine  Nut. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  is  common  in  the  woods 
ir.  moft  parts  of  England,  and  therefore  feldom  planted  in 
gardens. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only 
afeminal  variety  from  the  firft  ;  of  this  there  are  the  red 
and  white  Filberts,  both  which  are  fo  well  known,  that 
they  need  no  defeription. 

The  third  fpecics  grows  naturally  near  Conftantinople. 
the  common  Hazel,  but  are  more  than  twice  their  fize; 
The  nuts  of  this  are  large,  roundilh,  and  in  fhape  like 
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the  cups  in  which  the  nuts  grow  are  very  large,  fo  as 
nearly  to  cover  the  nut,  and  is  deeply  cut  at  the  brim. 

Culture  of  the  Hazel,  or  Nut-tree. 

All  thefe  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  but 
the  belt  method  is  by  laying  down  their  branches, 
which,  in  one  years  time  will  take  fufficient  root  for 
tranfplanting  ;  and  thefe  will  be  much  handlomer,  and 
better  rooted  plants  than  thofe  railed  from  fuckers,  and 
will  greatly  outgrow  them,  efpecially  while  young. 

1  ney  may  all’o  be  propagated  by  lowing  their  nuts  in 
February,  which  in  order  to  prelerve  them  good,  fhould 
be  kept  in  fand  in  a  nroift  cellar,  where  they  are  l'ccure 
from  vermin  ;  but  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  external  air  from  them,  which  would  occaiion 
their  growing  mouldy. 

IVitch  HAZEL,  Hamamelh,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  is  but  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  rifts 
with  a  woody  Item  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  flender  branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  and  bear  a  great  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  Hazel  ;  thefe  fall  away  in  the  autumn,  and 
when  the  plants  are  deftitute  of  leaves,  the  flowers  come 
out  in  clufters  from  the  joints  of  the  branches.  Thefe 
fometimes  appear  the  latter  end  of  Odtoler,  and  often 
not  till  December.  They  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  iu 
this  country. 

Culture  of  the  IVitch  Hazel. 

It  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  branches 
in  autumn,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  may 
then  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  placed  where 
they  are  to  ftand. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  alwrays  remain  a  year  in  the 
ground,  they  fhould  therefore  be  fown  in  pots,  which 
muft  be  plunged  into  the  ground  in  a  fhrdy  part  of  the 
garden,  where  they  may  continue  all  the  fummer,  and 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  the  poisc.ean  from, 
weeds,  and  to  water  them  at  times,  in  very  dry  weather. 
In  autumn  the  pots  may  be  removed  to  a  warmer  fitu- 
ation,  and  plunged  into  the  ground,  unaer  a  hedge  :  and 
if  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  they  muft  have 
fome  light  covering  thrown  over  them,  which  will  fecure 
the  feeds  from  being  deftroyed. 

In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  as  the 
feafon  advances,  the  pots  may  be  removed  where  they 
may  have  the  morning  fun  till  eleven  o’clock.  In  the 
autumn  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  into  fmall  pots, 
or  into  a  nurfery  bed,  where  in  one,  or  at  moft  two 
year’s  time,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  plant  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  They  delight  in  a  moift: 
foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

HEART’S-EAS.E,  or  PANSIES,  a  fpecies  of  Violet, 
which  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  but  by  culture,  has  been  brought  to  great 
perfe&ion,  and  feveral  varieties  obtained,  which  differ 
greatly  in  the  fize  and  colour  of  their  flowers. 

Some  of  thefe  varieties  have  very  large  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers,  which  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and  others  have 
fmall  flowers,  without  feent. 

Some  of  them  have  the  two  upper  petals  of  a  deep 
yellow,  with  a  purple  fpot  in  each,  the  two  middle  of  a 
paler  yellow,  with  a  deep  yellow  fpot,  and  the  lower 
petal  of  a  dark  purple  ;  in  others  the  petals  are  white, 
with  yellow  and  purple  fpots  ;  in  fome  the  yellow  is  the 
moft  prevailing  colour,  and  in  others  the  purple. 

Culture  of  the  Heart’s-e ase. 

Thefe  plants,  if  permitted,  will  fcatter  their  feeds 
foon  after  the  flowers  aic  paft,  and  from  thefe  felf-fown 
feeds  the  plants,  which  come  up  in  autumn,  will  flower 
very  early  in  the  fpring,  and  will  be  fucceeded  by  the 
fpring  plants  ;  fo  that  where  they  are  encouraged  in  a 
garden,  the.-e  will  be  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  their  flowers 
the  great  eft  part  of  the  year;  for  in  mild  feafons,  they 
will  flower  all  the  winter,  and,  in  fhady  iituaticns,  molt 
part  of  the  fummer,  which  renders  them  worthy  a  place 
in  every  good  garden  :  but  they  muft  be  prevented 
fpread ing  too  far,  left  thev  become  troublefome  weeds  ; 
for  their  feed?,  when  ripe,  arc  caft  out  of  their  covers 
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with  great  elafticity  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  the 
plants  will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  if 
they  are  permitted  to  Hand. 

HEBENSTRETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  didynamia  angiofpernna,  and  of  which 
there  are  two  fpecies.  i.  Hebenltretia  with  dentated 
leaves.  2.  Hebenltretia  with  undivided  leaves. 

Both  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  Africa.  The  root  of 
the  firft  is  white  and  fibrous.  The  {talks  are  numerous, 
and  grow  irregularly.  Some  lean  upon  the  ground,  and 
others  arc  fpread  without  order  over  the  furface  ;  but 
thole  in  the  midlt  ufually  rife  tolerably  eredl,  and  are  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  height.  They  are  round,  tender, 
purple  at  the  bottom,  green  toward  the  top,  and  not 
much  branched.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  and  placed 
irregularly  :  they  have  no  footltalks,  and  their  colour  is 
a  lively  green,  often  tinged  with  purple.  Thofe  from 
the  root  are  deeply  divided,  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
{talk  lharpiy  dentated,  and  fuch  as  grow  toward  the  top 
not  at  all  ferrated.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  but  their  dif- 
pofition  renders  them  confpicuous.  They  Hand  in  long 
f  pikes  at  the  tops  of  all  the  branches.  Their  colour  is  a 
pure  and  perfect  white,  but  in  the  centre  there  is  a  fpot 
of  a  fine  glowing  red.  Each  flower  is  placed  in  a  cup 
formed  of  two  fegments,  divided  in  the  manner  of  lips, 
the  lower  of  which  is  irregularly  fhaped,  and  much 
longer  than  the  other.  The  flower  itfelf  is  formed  of  a 
fingle  petal,  tubular  at  the  bafe,  and  divided  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  in  four  places  :  it  runs  up  in  form  of  a  fingle 
lip,  anfwering  to  the  under  lip  of  the  cup.  From  the 
fides  of  the  lip,  toward  the  lower  part,  fpring  four  fila¬ 
ments,  crowned  with  their  buttons  ;  they  are  all  fhort, 
but  two  of  them  are  fomewhat  longer  than  the  others  j 
and  from  the  bafe  rifes  a  fingle  ftile. 

The  root  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  brown,  long,  and 
fpreading.  The  Item  is  woody  but  does  not  exceed  fif¬ 
teen  inches  in  height ;  it  is  divided  into  many  branches. 
The  bark  is  brown  upon  the  lower  part,  but  the  young 
flioots  are  green.  The  leaves  {land  irregularly,  and  in 
great  numbers  upon  the  branches  :  they  grow  upright, 
and  form  a  kind  of  abfolute  covering  for  them  of  confi¬ 
derable  thicknel's,  they  are  oblong,  very  narrow,  and 
adhere  to  the  branches  without  footftalks.  Their  co¬ 
lour  is  a  frefh  and  fine  green.  The  flowers  grow  in  long 
regular  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  all  the  branches,  and  are 
fmall  and  white.  Each  has  its  cup,  fmall  but  particular 
in  ftrudlure  :  it  is  formed  of  one  piece  divided  into  two 
lips,  and  tubular  at  the  bafe.  The  upper  lip  is  fmall, 
narrow,  and  eredl ;  the  under  longer  and  bent  down. 
One  petal  forms  the  flower  :  it  is  tubular  at  the  bafe  and 
at  the  top  cut  into  four  parts  ;  thefe  make  a  fort  of  up¬ 
per  lip,  the  lower  lip  of  the  cup  ferving  in  place  of  a 
lower  one.  The  filaments  are  four,  and  they  rife  from 
the  two  fides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  flower  j  two  of 
thefe  are  fhorter  than  the  others.  The  buttons  are  ob¬ 
long  and  lateral.  The  ftyle  is  fingle,  and  has  a  fine  fmall 
head  ;  and  there  follows  an  oblong  fecd-veflel,  contain¬ 
ing  two  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Hebenstretia. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds  either  im¬ 
ported  from  Africa  or  ripened  here.  Before  thefe  are 
fovvn,  the  following  compoft  fhould  be  prepared.  Frefh 
mould  from  a  hilly  pafture,  with  a  mixture  of  wood-pile 
earth,  and  clean  fand,  of  each  one  fourth  the  quantity 
of  the  mould  ;  let  this  be  well  mixed  and  laid  in  a  heap 
till  the  plants  are  fit  for  potting. 

Early  in  the  fpring  fow  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed,  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  tranfplant  them  on  a  fecond  hot¬ 
bed  ;  when  they  have  got  a  little  ftrength  they  mult  be 
planted  into  pots  filled  with  the  above  compoft,  and  by 
degrees  inured  to  the  air.  When  they  have  acquired  a 
fuificiefit  growth  they  may  be  fet  out  among  the 
green-houfe  plants,  and  removed  into  fhelter  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

When  the  plants  have  been  thus  raifed,  they  may  be 
farther  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  ;  but  this  me¬ 
thod  is  much  inferior  to  the  former,  for  it  does  not  af¬ 
ford  either  fo  large,  or  fo  handfome  plants  as  thofe  raifed 
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from  feeds,  and  another  great  difadvantage  attending  it 
is,  that  for|  feveral  feafons  they  blow  weakly  and 
poorly.  Bad  management  will  alfo  lofe  the  fpot  in  the 

flower.  .  .  , 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  alfo  raifed  from  feeds,  which  in 
fpring  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with  the  compoft: 
directed  for  the  firft  fort,  and  plunged  into  a  bark-bed. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  taken  up,  each 
muft  be  planted  in  a  pot  of  the  fame  mould,  and  again 
fet  up  to  the  rim  in  the  fame  bed  till  well  rooted  :  then, 
by  degrees,  they  muft  be  inured  to  the  air,  by  admitting 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  when  they  can  bear  it, 
they  muft  be  fet  out  among  the  green-houfe  plants,  and 
houfed  with  them  in  winter. 

The  fecond  year  they  will  flower  ;  and  if  all  the 
branches  are  permitted  to  grow  as  nature  throws  them 
out,  the  plan!  will  form  a  very  pretty  bufh,  and  the  top 
covered  with  flowers.  Thefe  have  a  Angularity  about 
them,  which  never  fails  to  attract  the  eye  ;  and  gives  a 
variety  beyond  moft  others. 

This  fpecies  may  likewife  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  fhould  be  fhoots  of  the  fame  year.  The  proper 
time  for  planting  them  is  in  July,  in  a  bed  of  the  fame 
compoft.  As  foon  as  they  are  planted,  give  them  a 
gentle  watering,  and  clofe  the  earth  well  about  them, 
this  will  foon  give  them  a  tendency  to  rooting,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  a  fhelter  of  canvas  drawn  over  hoops, 
they  will  be  fo  well  rooted  in  feven  weeks,  that  they 
may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  feparate  pots.  Thefe 
muft  be  fet  under  the  fame  fhelter  till  they  are  well  efta- 
blifhed  ;  and  then  they  are  to  be  placed  out  among  the 
green-houfe  plants. 

HEDGES,  are  either  planted  to  make  fences 
round  inclofures,  or  to  divide  the  feveral  parts  of  a 
garden. 

When  they  are  defigned  as  outward  fences,  they  are 
planted  either  with  Haw-thorn,  Crabs  or  Black-thorn  ; 
but  thofe  hedges  which  are  planted  in  gardens,  either  to 
furround  wildernefs-quarters,  or  to  fereen  the  other 
parts  of  a  garden  from  fight,  ate  planted  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  owner,  fome  preferring  evergreens,  in 
which  cafe  the  Holly  is  beft  ;  next  the  Yew,  then  the 
Laurel,  Lauruftinus,  Phillyria,  Sec.  others  prefer  the 
Beech,  the  Hornbeam,  and  the  Elm.  Before  planting, 
it  is  proper  to  confider  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  what 
fort  of  plants  will  thrive  beft  in  it  ;  and  alfo,  what  is 
the  foil  from  whence  the  plants  are  to  be  taken.  As  for 
the  fize,  the  fets  ought  to  be  about  the  bignefs  of  one’s 
little  finger,  and  cut  within  about  four  or  five  inches  of 
the  ground  ;  they  ought  to  be  frefh  taken  up,  ftraight, 
fmooth,  and  well  rooted. 

Thofe  plants  that  are  raifed  in  the  nurfery  are  to  be 
preferred.  In  planting  outfide  hedges,  the  turf  is  to  be 
laid  with  the  grafs-fide  downwards,  ort  that  fide  of  the 
ditch  the  bank  is  defigned  to  be  made,  and  fome  of  the 
beft  mould  fhould  be  laid  upon  it  to  bed  the  quick,  which 
is  to  be  fet  upon  it  a  foot  afunder. 

When  the  firft  row  of  quick  is  fet,  it  muft  be  covered 
with  mould,  and  when  the  bank  is  a  foot  high,  you  may 
lay  another  row  of  fets  againft  the  fpaces  of  the  former, 
and  cover  them  as  you  did  the  others  :  the  bank  is  then 
to  be  topped  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  dry  or 
dead  hedge  laid,  to  fhade  and  defend  the  under  planta¬ 
tion. 

Stakes  fhould  then  be  driven  into  the  loofe  earth,  fo 
low  as  to  reach  the  firm  ground  ;  thefe  are  to  be  placed 
at  about  two  feet  and  a  half  diftance,  and  in  order  to 
render  the  hedge  yet  ftronger,  you  may  edder  it,  that  is 
bind  the  top  of  the  flakes  with  fmall  long  poles,  and 
when  the  edging  isfinifhed,  drive  the  flakes  anew.  The 
quick  muft  be  kept  conftantly  weeded  and  fecured  from 
being  cropped  by  cattle  ;  and  in  February  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  cut  it  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  which  will 
caufe  it  to  ftrike  root  afrefh,  and  help  it  much  in  the 
growth. 

When  an  hedge  is  about  eight  or  nine  years  growth, 
it  will  be  proper  to  plafh  it,  for  the  method  of  doing  which 
fee  the  article  Plashing. 
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The  Crab  is  frequently  planted  for  hedges  and  if  the 
plants  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  the  linal!  wild  Crabs, 
they  are  much  to  be  piefcrred  to  thole  raifed  from  the 
kernels  of  all  forts  of  Apples  without  diftin£tion  ;  be- 
caufc  the  plants  of  the  true  final  1  Crab  never  fhoot  fo 
ftrong  as  thole  of  the  Apples,  and  may  therefore  be  bet¬ 
ter  kept  within  the  proper  compafs  of  an  hedge.  1  he 
Black-thorn  or  Sloe  is  frequently  planted  for  hedges  ; 
and  the  bell  method  of  doing  it,  is  to  raife  the  plants 
from  the  {tones  of  the  fruit,  which  fhould  be  fown  about 
the  middle  of  January,  if  the  weather  will  permit,  in 
the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended  ;  but  when  they 
are  kept  longer  out  of  the  ground  it  will  be  proper  to 
mix  them  with  land,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  place. 
The  fame  fence  will  do  for  it  when  fown,  as  when  it  is 
planted  for  hedges  ;  but  where  it  is  expofed,  there  will 
be  great  difficulty  in  preventing  its  being  deftroyed, 
otherwife  it  is  by  far  the  moll  beautiful  plant,  and  being 
an  evergreen  will  afford  much  better  {helter  for  cattle  in 
winter,  than  any  other  fort  of  hedge.  The  belt  way  of 
railing  thefe  hedges,  is  to  fow  the  {tones  in  the  place 
where  the  hedge  is  intended,  and  where  this  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  done,  the  plants  will  make  a  much  greater 
progrefs  than  thofe  that  are  tranfplanted  ;  but  thefe  ber¬ 
ries  fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground  feveral  months  before 
they  are  fown. 

The  method  to  do  this  is  to  gather  the  berries  about 
Chriftmas,  when  they  are  ufually  ripe,  and  put  them  in¬ 
to  large  flower- pots,  mixing  l'ome  fand  with  them,  then 
dig  holes  in  the  ground  into  which  the  pots  muff  be 
funk,  covering  them  over  with  earth  about  ten  inches 
thick.  In  this  place  they  muff  remain  till  the  following 
October,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  fown  in 
the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended  to  be  made.  The 
ground  fhould  be  well  trenched,  and  cleared  from  the 
-  roots  of  all  bad  weeds,  bufties,  trees,  &c.  Then  two 
drills  fhould  be  made,  at  about  a  foot  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  about  two  inches  deep,  into  which  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fcattered  pretty  clofe,  left  fome  fhould  fail. 
When  the  plants  grow  up,  they  muff:  be  carefully 
weeded,  and  if  they  are  defigned  to  be  kept  very  neat, 
they  fhould  be  cut  twice  a  year,  that  is  in  May  and  in 
Auguft  ;  but  if  they  are  only  defigned  for  fences,  they 
need  only  be  Iheered  in  July. 

The  fences  for  thefe  hedges,  while  young,  fhould  ad¬ 
mit  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  :  the  belt  iort  are  thofe 
made  with  pofts  and  rails,  or  with  ropes  drawn  through 
holes  made  in  the  pofts;  and  if  the  ropes  are  painted 
over  with  a  compofition  of  pitch,  brown  Spanifh 
colour  and  oil,  well  mixed,  they  will  laft  feveral 
years. 

Hedges  for  ornaments  in  gardens  are  fometimes  plant¬ 
ed  with  ever-greens,  in  which  cafe  the  Holly  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  other.  Next  to  this  moft  people  prefer  the 
Yew,  but  the  deadly  colour  of  its  leaves  renders  thefe 
hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  Laurel  is  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  ever-greens,  but  the  {hoots  are  fo  luxuriant  that 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  in  any  tolerable  fhape,  and  as 
the  leaves  are  large,  to  prevent  the  difagreeable  appear¬ 
ance  given  them  by  their  being  cut  through  with  the 
fheers,  it  will  be  the  belt  way  to  prune  them  with  a  knife 
cutting  the  fhoots  juft  down  to  a  leaf.  The  Lauruftinus 
is  a  very  fine  plant  for  this  purpofe,  but  the  fame  objec¬ 
tion  may  be  made  to  this  as  to  the  Laurel  ;  this,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  only  to  be  pruned  with  a  knife  in  April, 
when  the  flowers  are  going  off;  but  the  new  {hoots  of 
the  fame  fpring  mult  by  no  means  be  fhortened. 

The  fmall- leaved  and  rough-leaved  Lauruftinus  are 
the  belt  plants  for  this  purpofe.  The  tiue  Phillyria  is 
the  next  belt  plant  for  hedges,  which  may  be  led  up  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  if  they  are  kept 
narrow  at  the  top,  that  there  may  not  be  too  much  width 
for  the  fnow  to  lodge  upon  them,  they  will  be  clofe  and 
thick,  and  make  a  fine  appearance. 

The  Ilex  or  evergreen  Oak,  is  alfo  planted  for  hedges, 
and  is  a  fit  plant  for  thofe  defigned  to  grow  very 
tall. 

The  diciduous  plants  ufually  planted  to  form  hedges 
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in  gardens,  are  the  Horn-beam,  which  may  be  kept  neat 
with  lets  trouble  than  moft  other  plants.  The  Beech* 
which  has  the  fame  good  qualities  as  the  Hornbeam  ; 
but  the  gradual  falling  of  its  leaves  in  winter  caule  a  con¬ 
tinual  litter.  The  fmall-leavcd  Englifh  £lm  is  a  proper 
tiee  for  tall  hedges,  but  thefe  fhould  not  be  planted  clofer 
than  eight  or  ten  feet. 

1  he  Lime-tree  has  alfo  been  recommended  for  the 
fame  purpofe  ;  but  after  they  have  ftood  fome  years  they 
grow  very  thin  at  bottom,  and  their  leaves  frequently 
turn  of  a  black  difagreeable  colour. 

Many  of  the  flowering  fhrubs  have  alfo  been  planted 
in  hedges,  fuch  as  Rofes,  Honey fuckles,  Sweetbriar, 
&c.  but  thefe  are  difficult  to  train,  and  if  they  are  cut 
to  bring  them  within  compafs,  their  flowers  which  are 
their  greateft  beauty,  will  be  entirely  deftroyed. 

PIEDGE-HOG,  a  fpecies  of  Snail  Trefoil*  Sec  the 
article  Snail  Trefoil. 

HEDGE  Hyjfop ,  See  Hedge  Hyssop. 
HELIOCAKPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  for  which  there 
is  no  Englifh  name,  and  only  one  fpecies. 

I  his  plant  riles  with  a  thick,  foft,  woody  {talk, 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high  ;  and  toward  the  top 
it  fends  out  feveral  lateral  branches.  The  leaves  are 
heart- fhaped,  full  of  veins,  flawed  on  their  edges,  and 
ending  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  fhoots  in  branching  clutters  ;  their  colour 
is  a  yellowith  green.  They  are  fucceeded  by  flat  com¬ 
pelled  feed-velfels  of  an  oval  fhape,  whofe  borders  aie 
cloffily  fet  with  threads,  reprefenting  rays,  of  a  brown- 
ifh  colour  when  ripe.  Thefe  capfuies  are  divided  into 
two  cells  by  an  intermediate  partition,  in  each  of  thefe 
is  lodged  a  Angle  roundifh  feed  ending  in  a  point. 

Culture  of  the  Heliocarpus. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  treating  them  in 
the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants. 

While  the  plants  are  young,  they  require  to  be  plung- 
ed,.  but  after  they  have  acquired  ftrength,  they  will 
thrive  in  the  dry  ftove  :  in  winter  they  fhould  have  but 
little  water,  and  be  kept  warm  ;  but  in  fummer  they' 
fhould  have  plenty  of  frefh  air  in  fine  weather,  and  muft 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  the  plants  will  flower  the  third  year,  and  produce 
good  feeds;  and  with  proper  care  may  be  prefer  ved  feveral 
years. 

HELIOT  ROPE,  7  urn  foie,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  penianana  monogynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  five  fpecies.  i.  Heliotrope  with  rough, 
oval,  heart-fhaped,  pointed  leaves,  and  with  Angle  fpikes 
and  divided  fruit,  or  Indian  Heliotrope.  2.  Narrow- 
leaved  Heliotrope  with  conjugate  fpikes,  and  fmooth 
veinlefs  leaves,  or  white  Indian  Heliotrope.  3.  Helio¬ 
trope  with  oval,  intire,  woolly,  rough  leaves  and  con¬ 
jugated  fpikes.  4.  Heliotrope  with  oval,  intire,  woolly, 
plaited  leaves,  and  Angle  fpikes.  5.  Heliotrope  with 
narrow,  lmooth  leaves,  without  veins,  and  lateral  fparfe 
flowers. 

The firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  the  moft  beautiful;  the 
culture  cf  thefe  is  proper  for  the  third  fort ;  and  as  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  being  plants  of  no  beauty,  they 
are  feldom  admitted  into  any  other  than  botanic  gar¬ 
dens. 

Indian  HELIOTROPE.  This  is  an  ere£t,  robuft, 
and  rugged  plant.  The  root  is  long,  white,  woody, 
{lender,  acrid  in  tafte,  and  hung  about  with  many  fibres. 
The  ftalk  is  four  feet  t  igh,  ridged,  hairy,  with  thickfet 
bridles,  of  a  greenifh  white  toward  the  bottom,  but 
from  the  middle  upwards  'flained  with  a  florid  crimfon. 
The  leaves  are  large,  {landing  irregularly,  and  have  lotv>- 
footftalks,  hollowed  and  winged  ;  it  is  broadeft  at  the 
bafe,  where  it  has  a  heart-like  indenting  for  the  ftalk, 
thence  it  grows  fmaller  to  the  extremity,  where  it  is 
pointed  ;  the  edge  is  regularly  waved  and  {inuated,  and 
ths  whole  furface  of  the  leaf  is  curdled  up,  and  rough. 
Naturally  the  ribs  and  edges  of  thofe  leaves  which  hang 

upon 
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upon  the  upper  part  of  the  {talk  are  purple,  the  reft  of  a 
duflcy  <_  reen  ;  but  often  when  the  plant  is  expofed  to  the 
full  fun,  the  purple  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  whole  leaf 
and  its  footftalk  ;  and  the  plant,  even  before  it  flowers, 
has  a  rich  glowing  afpect. 

The  flowers  are  not  very  large,  but  from  their  manner 
of  growth  very  confpicuous.  They  are  dii’pofed  in  double 
fe  ries  along  one  fide  of  long  {lender  footftalks,  which  at 
their  ends  curl  in  a  fpiral  line,  and  have  been  fuppofed 
to  refemble  a  fcorpion’s  tail.  Each  flower  is  fupported 
on  a  very  ftiort  footftalk  upon  the  common  branch,  but 
they  ftand  fo  thick  this  is  fcarce  feen. 

When  the  plant  is  properly  encouraged,  the  flowers 
are  of  a  very  delicate  purple,  much  upon  the  blue ;  and  as 
the  foil  and  culture  fuit  the  plant  more  or  lefs,  they  will 
be  more  upon  the  red  caft  or  more  upon  the  blue  ;  but 
when  they  have  this  true  blueiih  purple,  they  are  in  their 
greatcft  perfection. 

The  cup  is  formed  of  a  fingle  piece,  divided  at  the 
edge  into  five  fegments  ;  and  the  body  of  the  flower  is 
formed  of  a  fingle  petal ;  this  is  tubular  at  the  bafe,  and 
divided  at  the  rim  into  five  irregular,  unequal  and  obtufe 
fegments.  The  opening  to  the  tube  is  clofed  by  five 
fmall  feales,  which  converge  at  the  point,  and  form  a 
kind  of  ftar.  In  this  part  of  the  flower  are  placed  the 
filaments  :  they  are  five,  very  fmall,  and  topped  with 
little  buttons.  The  ftyle  is  fingle,  it  rifes  in  the  midft 
from*  a  four-parted  rudiment,  and  when  the  flower  is 
fallen,  four  feeds  ripen  in  the  cup  naked. 

Culture  of  this  Heliotrope. 

This  plant  is  an  annual,  and  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with  the  following 
compoft. 

Wafti  fome  coarfe  pit-fand  till  the  water  runs  from  it 
without  colour,  fet  it  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pot,  and  let 
it  be  well  heated  :  when  it  is  fufficiently  fo,  it  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  reddifh  hue.  Mix  a  bufhel  of  this  with  five  pecks 
of  marie,  and  add  one  peck  of  black  meadow  earth  : 
fprinkle  in  a  little  foot,  and  a  handful  of  fait,  and  let  it 
lie  in  a  heap  for  fome  time,  expofed  to  the  weather. 

In  February  fill  fome  pots  with  this,  and  fcatter  upon 
it  a  little  very  rich  mould,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  upon  this  ftrew  the  feeds,  and  fift  over  them  3 
little  of  the  compoft  :  fprinkle  the  furface  with  water, 
and  fet  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed. 

When  the  young  plants  come  up,  give  them  a  little 
water,  and  as  foon  as  they  have  ftrength  for  removing, 
tranfplant  them  each  into  a  feparate  pot  of  the  compoft  ; 
let  thefebe  pots  of  a  middling  iize,  for  the  plants  are  not 
to  be  removed  any  more.  Settle  the  earth  to  their  roots 
by’a  gentle  watering,  with  water  that  has  flood  in  the  bark- 
bed  or  ftove,  and  then  fet  in  the  pots  again  up  to  the 
rim.  Shade  the  bed  with  mats  till  they  are  well  rooted, 
and  then  by  degrees  inure  them  to  the  air.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June  they  may  be  finally  fet  out,  and  for  this 
purpofe  a  place  fhould  be  chofen  open  to  the  full  fun. 

Hitherto  the  plants  will  be  green,  or  but  little  tinged  ; 
but  from  the  time  they  are  expofed  to  the  full  fun,  they 
will  begin  to  change  their  colour  .  the  tenderer  leaves 
will  be  blotched  and  ipotted  with  crimfon,  the  others  of  a 
paler  red,  extremely  Angular  and  pleafing.  They  will 
flower  here,  and  feeds  muft  be  carefully  faved. 

The  plant  is  fo  Angular  that  it  is  worth  preferving 
through  the  winter;  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  preventing 
its  flowering,  and  defending  it  from  cold.  If  one  or 
two  of  them  be  tranfplanted  two  or  three  times,  during 
the  beginning  of  the  dimmer,  arid  the  heads  cut  off  when 
the  buds  of  the  ftalks  for  flowering  appear,  the  plants 
being  removed  at  the  approach  of  winter  into  the  ftove, 
will  live  throughout  that  feafon,  and  flower  early  in  the 
fpring. 

IVjjite  Indian  HELIOTROPE.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  compofcd  of  numerous  white  fibres,  connected 
to  a  fmall  head.  The  ftalk  is  round,  fmooth,  of  a 
greyifh  green,  and  ten  inches  high.  The  leaves  ftand 
in  pairs  ;  they  are  oblong,  narrow,  undivided  at  the 
edges,  obtufe,  fmooth,  flemy,  and  of  a  bleuifh  green. 

The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk  in  a  double  fpike, 
turning  down  and  curling  back  each  way,  and  numerous 
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others  rife  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall 
and  white,  and  at  evening  have  a  very  fragrant  fmell. 
Each  has  its  little  cup  formed  of  one  leaf,  tubular  at  the 
bafe,  and  cut  into  five  fmall  fegments  at  the  edge. 

The  flower  is  formed  of  one  petal  ;  this  is  tubular  at 
the  bafe,  and  at  the  rim  is  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments  : 
and  the  opening  at  the  top  is  covered  by  five  convergent 
kales.  The  filaments  are  five  ;  they  are  very  Ihort,  they 
ftand  in  the  mouth  of  the  flower,  and  have  fmall  covered 
buttons.  The  ftyle  is  fingle,  and  four  naked  feeds 
follow  :  the  cup  is  their  only  defence. 

Culture  of  this  Heliotrope. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Weft* 
Indies,  lives  on  the  fandy  fliores,  and  is  Annual. 

This  dire£Is  our  culture.  Let  feeds  be  procured  from 
its  native  country,  and  fown  in  a  pot  of  fome  light  com¬ 
poft,  mixed  with  one  third  part  land,  and  wetted  with  a 
little  brine.  Let  the  pot  be  fet  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark- 
bed  ;  and  when  the  young  plants  are  three  inches  high, 
they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots.  They  muft 
be  watered  and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  root,  and  af¬ 
terwards  brought  into  the  ftove.  With  good  manage¬ 
ment  they  will  ripen  feeds  here  :  but  the  beft  plants  are 
produced  from  thofe  brought  from  the  native  place. 

Black  HELLEBORE,  Helleborus ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  pologynia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  five  fpecies.  j.  Black  Hellebore, 
with  the  flower  fitting  on  the  leaf ;  or  the  common  Win¬ 
ter  Aconite.  2.  Black  Hellebore,  with  the  flower-ftalk 
almoft  naked,  and  with  the  main  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaf 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  or  the  true  Black  Hellebore, 
called  Chriftmas  Rofe.  3.  Black  Hellebore,  with  many 
flowers  on  a  leafy  ftalk,  intermixed  with  finger-fliaped 
leaves  ;  or  Bear’s-foot.  4.  Black  Hellebore,  with  many 
flowers  on  a  leafy  ftalk,  intermixed  with  leaves  on  foot¬ 
ftalks  ;  or  the  {linking  Black  Hellebore,  called  alfo 
Bear’s-foot,  or  Setterwort.  5.  Black  Hellebore,  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  and  one  flower  on  a  ftalk. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  deferip- 
tion,  being  the  common  Winter  Aconite.  It  flowers 
very  early  in  the  fpring,  which  renders  it  worthy  a  place 
in  every  curious  garden,  efpecially  as  it  requires  very 
little  room. 

The  fecond  fpdfcies,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Chriftmas  Rofe,  is  a  plant  which  rifes  to  no  great  height. 
The  root  is  compofed  of  innumerable  thick,  black  fibres, 
long,  tough,  and  varioufly  entangled,  rifing  from  a 
fmall  head,  and  fpreading  every  way  to  a  vaft  diftance* 
The  leaves  are  large  and  numerous,  and  are  divided  in 
that  coarfe  fingered  manner,  which  modern  botanifts  term 
pedated.  The  foot-ftalk  is  thick,  fhort,  and  juicy:  it 
ufually  rifes  flanting,  and  is  of  a  frefh  green  ;  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  perfettion,  it  is  ftained  with  red,  in  various 
and  irregular  little  fpots.  The  leaves  are  placed  on  its 
divided  top,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  entire  pedated 
leaf,  are  ufually  nine  ;  they  are  oblong,  broad,  of  a 
ftrong  green,  and  of  a  very  firm  fubftance,  indented 
round  the  edges,  on  their  extreme  part,  but  perfectly 
entire  below,  and  often  cut  into  a  fmall  point  attheend. 
The  divifions  of  the  foot-ftalk  at  the  end  are  always  co¬ 
loured,  either  reddifli  or  brownilh  ;  and  in  the  belt  con¬ 
dition  of  the  plant,  thefc,  and  the  main  rib  on  the  back 
of  the  leaf,  are  purple. 

The  flowers  appear  among  the  leaves,  each  on  its  fe¬ 
parate  ftalk,  and  thefe  fcarce  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
leaves,  but  the  fize  of  the  flower  renders  fit  very  con¬ 
fpicuous.  The  ftalk  is  flefhy,  round,  of  a  pale  green, 
and  elegantly  fpotted  with  crimfon  ;  it  is  rarely  quite  up¬ 
right,  not  from  the  weight  of  the  flower  bending  it,  but 
from  winds  and  fevere  feafons.  There  grows  no  proper 
leaf  upon  this  ftalk,  but  clofe  under  the  flower  there  is 
a  filmy  fubftance,  and  fometimes  below  this  another ; 
thefe  ferve  in  fome  degree,  as  a  defence  to  the  young- 
flower.  The  flower  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fingle  rofe, 
expanded,  white,  or  varioufly  ftained  with  crimfon. 
Sometimes  the  white  is  perfedf,  and  at  others  the  red  is 
fhewn  throughout ;  but  in  the  moft  elegant  ftate,  the 
two  colours  are  mixed,  the  red  being  moft  predominant 
on  the  outfide  of  the  flower.  In  the  centre  are  numerous 

E  p  filaments^ 
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filaments,  fupporting  yellow  buttons,  and  from  the  bafe 
rife  up  a  kind  of  horns,  which  ftiew  their  curled  tops 
above  the  clutter,  and  are  of  a  pale  green.  Roundabout 
the  filaments,  are  numerous  open  cups,  as  it  were,  of  a 
ftrong  green,  tipped  with  gold. 

The  third  fpccies  grows  naturally  in  Cambridgefhire 
and  Oxfordthire.  Tne  ltalks  rife  about  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  arecompofed  of  nine  long  lobes,  which  unite 
to  the  footftalk  at  their  bafe,  they  are  lharply  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  of  a  light  green.  I  he  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  top  of  the  ifcalk  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five 
oval  green  petals,  with  a  gieat  number  of  ftamina  fur- 
rounding  the  germen  fituated  in  the  middle  ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  the  beginning  of  February,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the 
end  of  May. 

The  fourth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  It  rifes  with  a  jointed  herbaceous  {talk  two 
feet  high,  divided  into  two  or  three  heads.  The  leaves 
are  compofed  of  eight  or  nine  long  narrow  lobes,  which 
join  at  their  bafe;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  end 
in  acute  points;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  {talk  are 
much  larger  than  the  upper  which  are  fmall  and  narrow. 
The  flower-ftalk  rifes  from  the  centre  of  the  plant  di¬ 
viding  info  many  branches,  each  have  feveral  fmaller  foot- 
ftai.  /ith  one  entire  fpear-fliaped  leaf  upon  each,  and 
one  large  green ifn  flower  at  the  top  with  purplifhrims  ; 
thefe  appear  in  winter,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 
fpring. 

The  fifth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  Sibe¬ 
ria.  It  rifes  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  having 
broad  trifoliate  leaves.  This  plant  flowers  early  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  is  very  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  England. 

Culture  of  the  Black  Hellebore. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  off-fets,  which  the 
roots  fend  out  in  great  plenty.  Thefe  roots  may  be 
taken  up  and  tranfplanted  any  time  after  their  leaves  de¬ 
cay,  which  is  generally  by  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  they  will  begin  to  put  out  new  fibres  ;  but  as  the 
roots  are  fmall,  and  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  ground, 
if  great  care  is  not  taken  many  of  them  will  be  loft. 

Thefe  roots  ftiould  be  planted  in  fmall  clufters,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  make  a  good  appearance,  for  Angle 
flowers  of  thefe  fmall  kinds  feattered  about  the  borders, 
are  fcarce  feen  at  a  diftance;  but  when  thefe  and  the 
Snowdrops  are  alternately  planted  in  bunches,  they  will 
have  a  good  effetft,  as  they  flower  at  the  fame  time,  aiid 
are  much  of  the  fame  fize. 

The  fecond  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  feeds ;  but 
the  moft  expeditious  method  is  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
which  fhould  be  done  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
planted  out  at  eighteen  inches  diftance  in  a  border  which 
is  expofed  to  the  morning  fun  only  ;  after  this  they  will 
only  require  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  watered  at 
times,  and  they  will  flower  the  fucceeding  feafon. 

The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds  which  ftiould 
be  fown  in  May  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  plants 
will  come  up  early  the  following  fpring,  and  when  they 
have  obtained  ftrength  may  be  planted  in  fhady  places 
under  trees,  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very 
well. 

If  the  fourth  fpecies  is  permitted  to  fcatter  its  feeds 
when  ripe,  the  plants  will  rife  without  care,  and  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  woods,  or  in  wildernefs-quarters, 
where  they  will  grow,  and  make  a  good  appearance  at  a 
feafon  when  there  are  but  few  plants  in  beauty. 

White  HELLEBORE,  Veratrum ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  th t  polygamia  monoecia,  and  of 
which  there  are  four  fpecies.  j.  White  Hellebore  with 
a  decompounded  fpike,  and  eredt  petals.  2.  White 
Hellebore  with  a  compound  fpike,  and  very  fpreading 
petals,  or  dark-flowered  White  Hellebore.  3.  White 
Hellebore  with  a  Angle  fpike;  and  leaves  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalk.  4.  White  Hellebore  with  a  Angle  fpike  of 
flowers,  fpreading  petals,  and  longer  ftamina. 

'1  he  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  in 
Auftria,  Helvetia,  and  Greece.  T  he  root  is  perennial, 
compofed  of  many  thick  fibres  gathered  into  a  head, 
j  he  leaves  are  ten  inches  long,  and  five  broad  in  the 
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middle,  rounded  at  the  points,  having  many  longitudi¬ 
nal  ribs.  The  ftalks  rife  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
branch  out  on  every  fide  almoft  their  whole  length  ;  un¬ 
der  each  of  thefe  branches  is  placed  a  narrow  plaited 
leaf,  which  diminilhes  in  its  fize  as  it  is  nearer  the  top 
of  the  ftalk.  The  branches  and  principal  ftalk  are 
terminated  by  fpikes  of  flowers  fet  very  clofe  together, 
which  are  compofed  of  fix  green  eredl  petals  ;  in  their 
centre  are  fituated  three  obtufe  germen.  From  the  point 
of  thefe  rife  fix  ftamina,  which  fpread  afunder,  termi¬ 
nated  by  four-cornered  iummits.  Thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  comprefied  capfules  with  one  cell,  filled  with 
membranaceous  feeds. 

The  root  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  compofed  of  nume¬ 
rous,  thick,  long  fibres,  connedted  to  a  fmall  head.  The 
ftalk  is  round,  upright,  firm,  and  near  a  yard  high  ; 
naturally  of  a  pale  green,  but  often  ftained  with  a  deep 
purple  toward  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  and  they  have  no  footftalks,  but  lurround 
the  ftem  at  their  bafes.  They  are  very  large,  long,  of 
confiderable  breadth,  and  marked  with  ftrong  and  high 
ribs,  all  running  lengthways  ;  the  furface  of  the  leaf  is 
rendered  very  uneven  bv  thefe,  and  the  afpedt  is  Angular. 
The  colour  is  of  a  pale  green,  often  inclining  toward 
yellowifh,  and  the  fubitance  firm  and  hurfh.  The 
flowers  crown  the  ftalk  in  avaft  clufter,  reaching  a  third 
part  of  its  length  ;  they  are  arranged  on  long  common 
footftalks,  with  lhort  hairy  ones  tor  every  flower^  and 
their  colour  is  an  extreme  dark  reddifh  purple.  Singly  they 
are  not  large,  but  the  vaft  number  of  them  renders  the 
plant  confpicuous  ;  many  hundreds  being  often  open  at 
a  time.  Each  flower  is  compofed  of  irx  petals,  and  is 
placed  naked  upon  the  footftalk  without  a  cup. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North-America.  The 
root  is  tuberous.  T  he  leaves  are  oblong,  having  feveral 
longitudinal  furrows,  and  fpreading  themfelves  on  the 
ground.  Between  thefe  come  out  a  Angle  ftalk  which 
rifes  near  a  foot  high,  having  a  few  very  fmall  leaves 
or  (heaths,  placed  alternately  ;  and  at  the  top  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  Angle,  thick,  clofe  fpike;  they  are 
fmall  and  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour;  but  are  rarely 
fucceeeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  at  Philadelphia.  The 
root  is  compofed  of  thick  flefhy  fibres.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  ova],  of  a  light  green  colour,  having  fix  longi¬ 
tudinal  veins,  they  are  rounded  at  the  points,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  year.  In  the  centre  of  the  leaves  fprings  up 
a  Angle  erect  ftalk  a  foot  high,  having  a  few  veftiges,  or 
fmall  leaves,  Handing  alternately  clofe  to  the  ftalk, 
which  end  in  acute  points.  The  ftalk  is  crowned  by  a 
thick  obtufe  fpike  of  dark  red  flowers,  whofe  petals 
fpread  open  flat.  This  plant  flowers  the  latter  end  of 
June,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  will  Hpen  here. 

Culture  of  the  White  Hellebore. 

All  thefe  fpecies  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
parting  thfe  roots  :  the  latter  is  the  moft  ready  way,  and 
luccceds  very  well ;  but  the  other  is  the  only  method  by 
which  fine  plants  can  be  obtained. 

The  feafon  for  parting  the  roots  is  either  in  fpring  or 
autumn,  hut  the  former  is  the  moft  preferable  feafon,  as 
the  plants  are  fure  to  fucceed  beft. 

The  foil  fhould  be  a  mixture  of  frefh  pafture  earth, 
and  rich  garden  mould  in  equal  quantities  ;  a  bed  fhould 
be  made  of  this,  and  dug  two  fpades  deep,  and  perfect¬ 
ly  levelled,  it  fhould  be  in  a  part  of  the  garden  open  to 
the  morning  fun,  and  not  fhaded  by  trees.  The  roots 
muft  be  planted  at  eighteen  inches  ditlance,  and  watered 
and  weeded  in  the  common  way.  Every  autumn  and 
fpring  the  furface  of  the  mould  muft  be  well  broke  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  ;  and  every  third  year,  when  they  ftiould 
be  taken  up  for  parting,  the  whole  foil  muft  be  dug  out,' 
and  frefh  put  in  its  place;  or  the  plants  muft  be  fet  in 
another  border. 

The  feeds  ftiould  either  be  faved  from  the  ftouteft 
plants  here,  or  procured  from  the  places  where  they 
grow  naturally.  Thefe  fhould  he  fown  in  autumn  ;  and 
the  following  fpring,  they  muft  be  often  watered,  and 
the  bed  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  where  they  have 

rifen 
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rifen  too  clofe  they  mull  be  thinned.  The  fucceeding 
fpring  they  mud  be  planted  out  at  fix  inches  diftance  in 
another  bed;  and  the  fpring  fucceeding  that,  into  the 
garden,  where  ihey  will  flower,  according  to  the  various 
accidents  of  their  growth,  that  or  the  fucceeding  fum- 
mer. 

Baflard  HELLEBORE,  Serapias,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  which  there  are  many  fpecies,  growing  naturally  in 
England  and  Ireland  ;  but  they  are  feldom  kept  in  gar¬ 
dens,  being  difficult  to  propagate. 

Culture  of  the  Bajlard  Helleeore. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  taken  up  from  the  places  where 
they  grow  naturally,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay, 
and  planted  in  a  fhady,  moift  place,  where  they  will 
thrive  and  flower. 

HELMET-FLOWER,  or  SKULL-CAP,  Scute/- 
/aria,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are  fix  fpecies. 
i.  Helmet-flower,  with  almofl:  heart-fhaped,  fawed 
leaves,  and  interrupted  fpikes  of  flowers.  2.  Helmet- 
flower,  with  obtufe,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are 
bluntly  fawed,  and  leafy  fpikes  of  flowers.  3.  Helmet- 
flower,  with  oblong,  acute-pointed,  heart-fhaped,  fawed 
l  aves,  and  almofl:  naked  fpikes  of  flowers.  4.  Helmet- 
flower,  with  cut  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under 
fide.  5.  Helmet-flower,  with  oval  leaves  fitting  dole  to 
the  ffalks,  the  under  of  which  are  fometimes  fawed,  and 
the  upper  entire.  6.  Helmet-flower,  with  fawed,  cut 
leaves,  which  are  fmooth  on  both  fides,  and  a  roundifh, 
four-cornered  fpike  of  flowers. 

The  Hilt  of  thefe  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  It 
has  a  perennial  root,  and  the  (talk  is  four-cornered,  hairy, 
and  rifes  two  ieet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers 
grow  in  interrupted  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks.  In 
fome  the  colour  is  purple,  and  in  others  white. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Crete.  This  rifes 
with  a  ligneous  Hal k  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out 
(lender  fide  branches.  The  leaves  are  obtufe,  heart- 
fhaped,  bluntly  fawed  on  their  edges,  hoary  on  their 
under  fide,  and  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper.  The 
flowers  are  fituated  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  in  long 
fpikes;  they  are  white,  and  have  fmall  leaves  growing 
between  them. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Levant.  The  root 
is  perennial.  The  ftalks  rife  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  fending  out  a  few  (lender  branches  from  their 
fides.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  ending  in 
acute  points,  and  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers 
are  difpofed  in  naked  fpikes,  at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ; 
their  colour  is  purple,  and  they  have  longer  tubes  than 
any  of  the  other  forts. 

The  fourth  fpecies,  which  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  fhrubby  ftalks,  which 
ipread  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  almofl:  triangular, 
placed  oppofite,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
and  downy  on  their  under,  (landing  upon  (lender  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flow’ers  are  fituated  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  in  fhort  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  grey  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  em- 
palement. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  It 
has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  aril'e  feveral  four-cor¬ 
nered  ftalks,  two  feet  high,  fending  forth  fide-branches 
The  lower  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  (landing  upon  long  foot-llalks.  T  he  upper  leaves 
are  oval  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and  fituated 
in  long  loofe  fpikes,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 

The  fixth  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and 
Appcnnines.  The  ftalks  are  fhrubby,  and  trail  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  cut  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  crown  the  ftalks  in  roundifh,  four-cornered 
fpikes  ;  in  one  they  are  whits,  and  in  another  variety 
blue  ;  they  are  larger  than  the  flowers  of  any  other 
known  fpecies,  and  make  an  agreeable  variety  in 
gardens. 

Culture  of  the  Helmet-flower. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  if 
fown  in  autumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  they  will 
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more  certainly  fucceed,  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the 
fpring. 

The  feeds  may  either  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain,  or  in  a  border,  to  be  afterwards  removed  ;  but 
as  the  fourth  fpecies  does  not  bear  tranfplanting  well, 
unlefs  they  ate  removed  young,  the  feeds  of  that  had 
better  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  (land  ;  this  (hould 
be  on  a  dry,  warm  border  of  poor  earth,  where  the 
plants  will  live  much  longer,  and  make  a  better  appear¬ 
ance  than  on  a  rich  foil.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin  them,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

When  the  other  forts  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery  bed,  at  five  or 
fix  inches  diftance,  where  they  may  (land  till  autumn, 
but  mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds;  then  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

As  thefe  plants  are  not  of  long  duration,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fow  a  1'ucceffion  of  feeds  every  other  year,  at 
lead,  to  fupply  the  places  of  thofe  which  decay. 

HEMLOCK,  Cicuta ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Hemlock,  with  umbels 
oppofite  to  the  leaves,  and  obtufe,  marginated  foot- 
ftalks  ;  or  Water  Hemlock.  2.  Hemlock,  with  pointed 
ferratures  to  the  leaves,  and  membranaceous  foot-ftalks, 
ending  in  two  lobes. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  (landing  waters, 
in  moll  parts  of  England,  and  is  never  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North 
America. 

Culture  of  the  Hemlock. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  in  a  fhady  border ;  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  require  no  other 
care  than  to  be  kept  clean. 

HENBANE,  Hyofcyamus ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  five  fpecies.  1.  Henbane,  with  leaves 
embracing  the  ftalks ;  or  the  common  Henbane.  2, 
Henbane,  with  leaves  upon  foot-ftalks,  and  feflile  flow¬ 
ers.  3.  Henbane,  with  leaves  upon  foot-ftalks,  and 
flowers  upon  foot-ftalks,  terminating  the  branches.  4. 
Henbane,  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fomewbat  indented, 
and  a  prickly  cup.  5.  Henbane,  with  oval,  entire 
leaves,  and  fwollen  globular  cups. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  commonly  upon  the  fides  of 
banks  and  dunghills,  in  this  country. 

The  fecond  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  parts  of  Europe. 

The  third  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago. 

The  fourth  is  a  native  of  Perfia,  and  the  fifth  of 
Siberia. 

Culture  of  ^Henbane. 

The  four  firft  fpecies  are  all  biennials,  and  perifh  foort 
after  they  have  perfedted  their  feeds,  which  if  permitted 
to  flatter,  will  produce  plenty  of  the  plants  the  fpring 
following  ;  or,  if  the  feeds  are  fown  at  that  flafon,  they 
will  fucceed  much  better  than  in  the  fpring.  As  thefe 
feldom  come  up  the  firft  year,  they  require  no  other 
culture,  but  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  thinned 
where  they  grow  too  clofe. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  may  be 
propagated  either  by  (owing  the  feeds  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  or  by  cuttings,  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer 
months. 

Good  HENRY.  See  the  article  Goose-foot. 
HEPATiCA,  or  NOBLE  LIVERWORT,  a  genus 
of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  polo- 
gynia,  and  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies.  1.  The 
(ingle  Blue  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort.  2.  The 
double  Blue  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort.  3.  The 
fingle  White  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort.  4.  Single 
Red  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort.  5.  Double  Red, 
or  Peach-coloured  Hepatica. 

Thefe  plants  are  fome  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the 
fpring  ;  their  flowers  are  produced  in  February  and 
March  in  great  plenty,  before  the  green  leaves  appear, 
and  make  a  very  beautiful  figure  in  the  bQiders  of  the 

ple&fure-. 
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pleafure-garden,  efpecially  the  double  forts,  which 
commonly  continue  a  fortnight  longer  in  flower  than  the 
fingle,  and  the  flowers  are  more  beautiful  ;  and  the  molt 
elegant  among  them  is  the  fecond  fpecies,  the  culture  ot 
Which  is  proper  for  all  the  reft. 

Double  Blue  HEPATIC  A.  The  root  is  large,  and 
when  it  has  flood  fome  time,  divides  into  many  heads. 
It  is  covered  in  every  part  with  innumerable  fibres,  mo¬ 
derately  thick,  and  of  a  reddifh  black,  varioufly  en¬ 
tangled  with  one  another. 

The  firft  production  is  the  flowers  ;  thefe  rife  two  or 
more,  from  every  head  of  the  root ;  fo  that  from  a  plant 
of  confiderable  Handing,  it  is  not  unufual  to  fee  forty, 
fifty,  or  more  in  a  clufter,  all  rifing  from  one  principal 
root.  Thefe  ftand  fingly  upon  flender  and  weak  foot¬ 
stalks,  four  inches  in  height,  of  a  pale  green,  ufually 
tinged  more  or  lefs  with  red.  The  flower  which  crowns 
each  ftalk  is  large,  and  of  a  fine  fky-blue,  crowded  with 
oblong,  undulated  petals  ;  and  in  the  midft  decorated 
with  °a  fmall  tuft  of  buttons,  placed  upon  numerous 
filaments.  The  feeds  follow,  in  the  Angle  flowers, 
naked,  and  cluttered  together  in  an  oval  head  ;  fome 
alfo  are  ripened  after  the  femi-double  flowers  j  but  from 
the  perfect  double  rarely  any. 

Culture  of  the  Double  Blue  HepaTICa. 

Little  care  appears  neceflary  in  the  culture  of  a  plant, 
which  ftands  all  feafons,  and  grows  in  any  foil ;  but  by 
purfuing  the  following  directions,  the  gardener  will 
have  flowers  of  twice  the  common  bignefs,  and  of  a 
much  fuperior  colour.  Thefe  are  to  be  obtained  by 
fowing  feeds  of  the  beft  kinds :  for  which  purpofe  he 
fhould  mark  the  largeft  and  fineft  of  his  Angle,  and  fome 
of  his  double  flowers,  and  when  they  are  almoft  ripe  let 
him  obferve  the  leaves ;  thofe  heads  which  follow  femi- 
double  flowers,  and  are  accompanied  with  the  deepeft 
purple  leaves,  are  the  fineft  ;  let  him  cut  off  thefe  in 
the  head,  and  lay  them  on  a  papered  Ihelf.  When  they 
begin  to  fall,  he  muft  feparate  them  entirely,  and  fpread 
them  out  again  for  eight  or  ten  days  longer,  and  then  tie 
them  up  in  bags. 

In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  dig  up  a  border  in  a 
part  of  the  garden,  open  to  the  morning  fun,  but  fhel- 
tered  from  the  full  blaze  of  noon.  Take  out  half  the 
mould  that  you  dig  up,  and  mix  with  the  reft  as  much 
frefh  earth  from  under  the  turf,  in  a  rich  upland  pafture  ; 
break  this  very  well  together,  rake  the  furface  level, 
fcatter  on  the  feeds,  and  lift  over  them  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  the  fame  mould. 

In  fpring  the  young  plants  will  appear,  and  the  weeds 
which  rife  with  them  muft  be  carefully  taken  up  by 
hand  ;  give  them  a  gentle  watering  twice  a  week  in  dry 
weather^  and  from  time  to  time  clear  away  the  weeds. 
In  the  beginning  of  Auguft  mark  the  beft  plants,  and 
thin  them  to  about  eight  inches  diftance.  Let  the 
weaker  ones,  which  are  taken  up,  be  planted  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden,  but  never  remove  the  others  out  of 
their  place. 

The  next  fpring  fome  of  them  will  flower,  and  the 
fucceeding  feafon  all  the  remainder.  In  their  firft  bloom 
they  will  be  very  elegant,  but  it  will  be  two  years  more' 
before  they  arrive  at  their  full  perfection.  From  this 
time  there  will  every  year,  be  more  and  more  numerous 
flowers  from  each  root. 

All  the  care  they  require,  is  to  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  to  have  the  furface  of  the  mould  ftirred  about 
them  often,  and  every  autumn  to  have  half  an  inch  of 
frefh  pafture  mould  fifted  over  them,  taking  away  the 
old  furface  ;  this  muft  be  done  with  great  care,  not  to 
wound  the  roots. 

HERB  Benuet,  Geum.  See  the  article  GeuM. 

HERB  Chrijlopber.  See  Baneberrif.s. 

Willow  HERB.  Sec  Willow  Herb. 

HERBACEOUS,  grafly,  or  after  the  manner  of 
grafs. 

HERMANNIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  for  which  we 
have  no  Englifh  name,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
monadelphia  pentandria ,  and  he  enumerates  ieven  fpecies 
of  it.  i.  Hermannia,  with  oval,  folded,  crenated, 
Woolly  leaves,  2.  Hermannia,  with  oval  leaves,  acutely 
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cut,  and  foot-fialks  with  two  flowers.  3.  Hermannia, 
with  wedge-fhaped,  folded  leaves,  crenated  and  indented. 

4.  Hermannia,  with  obtufe,  fpear-fhaped,  lawed  leaves. 

5.  Hermannia,  with  obtufe,  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves. 

6.  Hermannia,  with  trifoliate,  feflile  leaves.  7.  Her¬ 
mannia,  with  narrow  leaves,  ending  in  many  points. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  fhrubby  plants.  The  firft  rifes 
about  three  feet  high  ;  the  root  is  divided,  white,  and 
hung  with  fibres.  The  ftem  is  brown.  The  branches, 
which  fpread  varioufly,  are  whitifh,  tender,  and  covered 
with  aloft  down.  Theleaves  ftand  upon  thefe,  in  wild 
irregularity  ;  they  are  oblong,  deeply  Anuated  along  the 
edges,  and  of  a  whitifh  green,  covered  thick  with  a  loft 
downy  matter,  which  makes  them  feel  like  velvet.  1  he 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  of  a  Angular  afpeCl  : 
they  grow  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  on  foot-ftalks, 
from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  two  or  three  on  each. 
They  are  \ery  large,  hang  drooping,  and  are  twifttd  : 
their  colour  is  a  delicate  pale  yellow  ;  they  rife  from  a 
downy  cup,  and  at  the  bafe  of  their  foot-ftalks  are  placed 
regularly,  three  oblong,  narrow,  undivided  leaves.  The 
cup  is  formed  of  a  Angle  piece,  fwelled  at  the  bafe,  and 
divided  at  the  rim  into  five  fegments.  The  flower  itfelf  is 
formed  of  five  oblong  petals:  thefe  fpread  at  the  mouth, 
and  turn  toward  the  lun  ;  and  at  the  bafe  they  grow  very 
fmall,  and  have  on  each  a  membrane,  running  fideways, 
which  together  form  a  ne&iferous  tribe.  In  this  flower 
ftand  five  filaments,  which  lightly  cohere  at  the  bafe,  and 
among  thefe  rifes  a  ftyle,  which  exceeds  them  in  length. 
The  leed-veflel  is  roundifh,  but  has  five  ridges.  The 
feeds  are  numerous  and  fmall. 

The  fecond  fpecies  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  firft. 
It  fends  out  a  great  number  of  branches  ;  and  the  leaves, 
which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former,  are  rough, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  grow  in  Ihort 
clofe  fpikes,  at  the  end  of  every  fhoot,  fo  that  the  whole 
fhrub  feems  covered  with  flowers.  They  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  appear  toward  the  end  of  April. 

The  third  fpecies  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches, 
covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  wedge- 
fhaped,  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  broad  and  round  at 
their  top.  The  flowers  grow  in  fhort  fpikes,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
deep  yellow.  Thefe  appear  in  April  and  May. 

The  fourth  fpecies  riles  with  a  fhrubby,  upright  ftalk, 
feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligneous 
branches  from  the  fide.  The  leaves  are  obtufe,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  fawed  on  their  edges  toward  the  end.  The 
flowers  are  fituated  on  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  in  fmall 
bunches ;  they  are  of  a  delicate  ftraw-colour,  and  appear 
in  May  and  June. 

The  fifth  fpecies  has  fhrubby,  branching  ftalks,  which 
are  very  bufhy,  but  feldom  rife  more  than  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  branches  are  very  flender.  The  leaves 
are  hairy,  and  of  different  fizes  ;  they  are  entire,  of  a 
pale  green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  placed  fingly  on  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  arc 
fmall,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

The  fixth  fpecies  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  feet 
high.  The  ftalk  is  foft  and  ligneous,  fending  out  flender 
irregular  branches.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  ftand 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe 
fpikes,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  at  their  firft  appear¬ 
ance  they  are  of  a  bright  gold  colour,  but  in  two  or 
three  days  they  become  paler. 

The  feventh  fpecies  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  near 
three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  flender  branches,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  reddifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
wing-pointed.  The  flowers  adorn  the  fides  of  the 
branches  in  fmall  clufters  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow. 

Culture  of  the  Hermannia. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  country  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  maybe  planted  during  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
in  a  bed  of  frefh  earth,  obferving  to  water  and  fliade 
them  till  they  have  taken  root. 

In  about  fix  weeks  after  planting,  they  muft  be  taken 
up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in 

pots, 
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pots,  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  placing  them  in  a 
fhady  fituation  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  they  may  be  cxpofed  to  the  open  air  till  fome  time 
in  October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  have  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  :  they  require 
frequent  waterings,  and  mult  be  new  potted  twice  a 
year,  in  May  and  September. 

The  plants  may  likewife  be  raifed  from  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  l'mall 
pots,  and  plunged  into  another  moderate  hot-bed,  in 
order  to  promote  their  rooting;  after  which  they  muft, 
by  degrees,  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  may  then  be 
treated  as  the  old  plants  ;  but  they  feldom  produce  good 
feeds  in  this  country. 

HERMODACTYLE,  a  fpccies  of  Iris.  See  the 
article  Iris. 

HERNANDIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  known  in  the 
Weft-Indies  by  the  name  of  Jack-in-a-Box,  and  of 
which  there  is  but  one  fpecies. 

It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Chrif- 
tophers,  and  many  other  iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies. 
The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  perforated,  and  the  nut  in  the 
infide  becomes  hard  ;  fo  that  when  the  wind  blows 
through  the  fruit,  it  makes  a  whittling  noife,  which 
maybe  heard  at  adiftance.  In  Europe  this  plant  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 

Culture  of  the  Hernandia. 

It  is  propagated  by  towing  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed  in 
thefpring:  and  when  the  plants  are  two  inches  high, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and 
plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  where  they  muft  be 
watered  and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  root,  after  which 
the  air  muft  be  admitted  to  them  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  they  are 
placed  in. 

As  the  plants  advance,  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
larger  pots,  in  doing  of  which,  care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  injure  their  roots,  and  alfo  to  preferve  a  good  ball 
of  earth  to  them.  They  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  frefh  root.  The  beft  time  for  doing 
this,  is  in  July,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the 
cold  weather.  They  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
bark-ftove  ;  in  winter  they  fhould  have  a  moderate  fhare 
of  heat,  and  plenty  of  air,  in  very  hot  weather. 

HIBISCUS,  Syrian  Mallow ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ran¬ 
ged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  monatJelpbia  polyanclria ,  and 
of  which  he  enumerates  twenty  fpecies  ;  of  thefe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eleven  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  i.  Hibifcus, 
with  leaves  divided  in  a  foot-like  manner,  into  five  parts, 
and  with  the  inner  cups  burfting  Tideways ;  or  Fig-leaved 
Hibifcus.  ?.  Hibifcus,  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  five 
angles  bluntly  lawed,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk,  commonly 
called  China  Rofe.  *  3.  Hibifcus,  with  heart-fhaped, 
target  leaves,  feven  fawed  angles,  and  prickly  hairs, 
commonly  called  Mufk.  4.  Hibifcus,  with  lmooth, 
fharp-pointed,  oval,  and  ferrated  leaves  ;  or  oval-leaved 
Rofe  Hibifcus.  5.  Hibifcus,  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  with  the  upper  paits  cut  and  fawed,  and  a  tree¬ 
like  ftalk,  being  the  Syrian  Retinia,  commonly  called 
Althaea  frutex.  6.  Hibifcus,  with  entire,  heart-fhaped 
leaves.  7.  Hibifcus,  with  fawed  leaves,  the  lower  oval 
and  undivided,  the  upper  divided  into  three  parts,  with  a 
prickly  ftalk.  8.  Hibifcus,  with  hand-ftiaped,  five- 
pointed  leaves,  and  a  prickly  ftalk.  9.  Hibifcus,  with 
the  lower  leaves  heart-fhaped  and  angular,  the  upper 
ones  fomewhat  fpear-fhaped,  nodding  flowers,  and  a  re¬ 
curved  piftil.  10.  Hibifcus,  with  oval-pointed,  fawed 
leaves,  a  Angle  ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  having  flowers. 
41.  Hibifcus,  with  trifoliate,  cut  leaves,  and  fwollen 
cups,  called  Venice  Mallow,  or  Flower-of-an-Hour. 

The  firft  fpecies  rifes  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  robuft, 
branched,  and  fpreading  ;  its  leaves  are  large,  and,  in 
the  higheft  degree,  elegant.  The  root  is  fibrous  ;  the 
branches  are  round  and  vellowifh,  and  often  purple  at 
the  joints.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  and  of  a  delicate 
green  ;  thofe  near  the  bottom  are  divided,  in  the  manner 
of  a  fig-  leaf,  into  five  principal  parts ;  thofe  toward  the 
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top  have  only  three  divifions,  and  fometimes  fcarce  any. 
i  he  flowers  are  numerous  and  large  ;  their  ground 
colour  is  a  very  pale,  but  beautiful  yellow,  and  they 
have  ftreaks  of  purple.  Thefe  flowers  are  fcattered  at 
diftances  along  the  upper  branches,  and  each  is  fur- 
rounded  at  the  bottom  by  a  double  cup.  The  petals  are 
five  ;  they  are  very  large,  expanded,  and  lightly  folded 
toward  the  edge ;  of  the  two  cups,  the  outer  one  is  com- 
pofed  of  eight  narrow  leaves,  and  remains  with  the  fruit: 
the  inner  one  is  formed  of  a  Angle  leaf,  divided  into  five 
parts  at  the  rim,  and  it  remains  with  the  other.  The 
leed-veflel  is  large,  pyramidal,  and  furrowed  upwards. 
In  the  center  of  this  flower  ftands  an  obvious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  antherae,  or  button  ;  the  thread  of  thefe  do  not 
rife  fingly,  as  in  many  flowers,  but  are  united  in  a  body, 
and  form  a  kind  of  tube;  from  this  grow  the  feveral 
antherae,  which  ftand  feparate  and  clear. 

The  iecond  fpecies  is  a  large  fhrub,  and  with  proper 
care  will  fpread  its  branches  in  great  regularity,  or  rife 
in  a  fingle  ftem,  as  a  tree.  The  leaves  are  broad  and 
deeply  divided,  fometimes  into  three,  but  more  ufually 
into  five  parts,  which  are  pointed  and  ferrated.  Their 
colour  is  a  lively  green,  and  tiiey  are  rough  to  the  touch. 
T  he  flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  of  the  bignefs  of 
the  double  Piony,  which  they  equal  alfo  in  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  leaves  or  petals.  They  give  a  vaft  glow  by 
lize  and  number;  and  their  variety  of  colours  charms 
the  eye  yet  more.  They  have  diftindtly  three  appear¬ 
ances.  As  they  juft  open  from  the  bud,  they  are  of  a 
milky  white  ;  when  half  blown,  cney  are  tinged  with  a 
flelliy  red;  and  when  at  their  full  perfect  ion,  they  are 
of  a  deep  purple.  Their  petals  ftand  in  three  or  more 
feries,  and  they  are  curled  and  crumpled,  fo  as  to  refledt 
the  light  in  a  variety  of  fhades  and  tindts.  The  eye 
may  look  with  wonder  upon  one  of  them  many  hours 
together. 

The  third  fpecies  is  three  feet  high  ;  the  root  is  fibrous 
and  fpreading.  The  ftalk  is  round,  upright,  and 
branched  with  a  beautiful  regularity.  The  leaves  are 
very  beautiful  and  large  ;  they  ftand  on  long  foot-ftalks, 
which  are  inferted  underneath  in  the  main  body  of  the 
leaf;  they  are-  broad,  and  beautifully  angulared  ;  thofe 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  flower  have  feven  corners;  about 
the  middle  of  the  ftalk  each  leaf  has  five  ;  and  at  the  top 
they  have  only  three.  The  furface  of  the  leaf  is  rough  ; 
its  colour  is  a  fine  green,  and  its  veins  are  purple.  The 
flowers  are  numerous  and  very  large  ;  they  are  difpofed 
at  diftances  upon  the  ftalks.  From  near  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  they  are  vaftly  large,  and  of  a  pale,  but  very 
lively  yellow,  ftained  in  the  center  with  a  bloody  circle; 
each  is  compofed  of  five  large  petals,  and  placed  in  a 
double  cup.  When  thefe  are  fallen,  there  appears  a 
large  brown  feed-veflel,  in  which  are  numerous  fweet- 
feented  feeds. 

The  fourth  fpecies  rifes  to  fix  or  eight  feet  in  height  a 
fpreading  fhrub.  1  he  root  is  fibrous ;  the  trunk  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  rough  bark  ;  the  younger  fhoots  are 
grey  and  fmooth,  and  their  inner  bark  is  "green.  The 
leaves  are  numerous,  and  of  a  handfome  fliape  ;  they 
have  long  foot-ftalks,  and  their  colour  is  a  pale,  but  ele¬ 
gant  green  ;  they  are  grofly  ferrated  at  the  edges,  and 
loft  to  the  touch.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  they  terminate  the  branches,  and  their  colour  is 
a  fine  ftrong  red  ;  they  are  naturally  double,  and  the 
numerous  petals  which  compofe  them,  are  curled  and 
waved  at  the  tops  and  edges.  Each  flower  has  a  double 
cup  :  the  outer  whitifh,  and  the  inner  green  ;  the  fila¬ 
ments  being  connected  in  the  lower  part,  fo  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  Cylinder,  and  their  buttons  numerous  ;  thefe 
are  yellow,  and  the  divifions  of  the  ftyle  are  crimfon. 
This  fhrub  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  is  one  of 
the  fineft  and  moft  valued  of  their  produdtions.  The 
flowers  are  no  lefs  confpicuons  for  their  number  than 
their  fize  and  colour,  and  they  there  cover  the  branches 
throughout  all  the  year.  With  us  it  muft  not  be  expedted 
to  attain  this  degree  of  perfedlion  ;  but  we  may  raile  it  to 
fo  much  excellence,  as  to  eclipfe  moft  of  our  ftove- 
plants. 

Q.<i 
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The  fifth  fpecics  is  commonly  called  Althaea  Frutex 
hy  thofe  who  propagate  the  fiirubs  for  falc.  Ot  this 
there  are  four  or  five  varieties  :  the  moft  common  has 
pale  purple  flowers  with  dark  bottoms,  a  fecond  has 
bright  purple  flowers  with  black  bottoms,  a  third  has 
white  flowers  with  purple  bottoms,  and  a  fourth  varie¬ 
gated  flowers  with  dark  bottoms ;  there  are  alfo  two  with 
Variegated  leaves,  which  are  by  fome  much  efteemed. 

Thefe  flirubs  grow  naturally  in  Syri^,  and  are  beau¬ 
tiful  ornaments  to  a  garden  in  the  autumn.  They  rife 
with  flirubby  ftalks  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 
The  branches  are  woody,  and  covered  with  a  grey  bark. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-ftiaped,  and  the  upper  parts 
are  frequently  divided  into  three  lobes.  The  flowers  are 
fituated  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks;  they  are  large  and 
compofed  of  five  round ifti  petals,  which  join  at  the  bafe 
but  Spread  open  at  the  top,  in  ftiape  of  a  bell ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  Auguft  and  if  the  feafon  is  not  too  warm,  there 
will  be  a  fuccefiion  of  flowers  part  of  September  ;  they 
are  fucceeded  by  fhort  capfules  with  five  cells,  filled  with 
kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  fixth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ; 
and  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  branches  toward  the  top,  which  are 
covered  with  a  woolly  down.  The  leaves  are  round, 
heart-fhaped,  and  ending  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  hoary  on  their  under, 
full  of  large  veins  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  grow  at  the  ends  of  the  bunches  in  loofe 
fpikes,  they  are  of  a  whitifb  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Ihort  acuminated  capfules,  opening  in  five  cells,  filled 
with  large  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  leventh  fpecies  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  feven 
or  eight  feet  high.  The  lower  leaves  are  oval,  ferrated, 
and  entire,  but  the  upper  leaves  are  divided  almoft  to 
the  footftalk,  into  five  fpear-fhaped  fegments,  like  the 
fingers  of  a  hand,  ftanding  on  very  long  footftalks,  hav¬ 
ing  thorns  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  fituated  at  the 
wings  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  pale  fulphur 
colour,  with  a  purple  bottom,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval, 
acuminated,  prickly  capfules,  which  open  in  five  cells 
filled  with  large  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  eighth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  It  rifes  with 
a  prickly  herbaceous  ftalk  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
dividing  upward  into  fmall  branches.  .The  leaves  are 
hand-fhaped,  and  divided  into  five  parts.  The  flowers 
are  placed  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall, 
white,  with  purple  at  the  bottom,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  obtufe  capfules  with  five  cells  filled  with  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds. 

The  ninth  fpecies  grows  naturally  about  Venice.  It 
rifes  three,  and  fometimes  four  feet  high.  The  lower 
leaves  are  angular  and  heart-fhaped,  but  the  upper  are 
fpear-fhaped  and  flightly  indented  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  are  fituated  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves  upon  long 
footftalks,  they  are  of  a  purple  colour  with  a  dark  bot¬ 
tom,  and  are  fucceeded  by  five-cornered  capfules,  filled 
with  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  tenth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America. 
The  ftalk  is  herbaceous  and  never  branches.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  with  three  lobes,  which  are  not  deeply  divided  ; 
they  arc  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  an 
afh  colour  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  fituated 
at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  large  and  of  a  bright 
purple. 

The  eleventh  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  has  ftrong,  hairy,  branching  ftalks.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  the  lower  being  divided  into  three  and 
the  upper  into  five  obtufe  lobes,  which  are  crenated  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  pale  purple. 

Culture  of  the  Hibiscus. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds  which  muft 
be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  the  latter  end  of  March. 
When  the  plants  have  three  or  fonr  leaves,  let  them  be 
removed  to  another  hot-bed  :  this  will  forward  them 
greatly  againft  the  firft  months  of  fummer.  When  the 
weather  is  fettled  warm,  and  cold  nights  are  no  longer 
feared,  let  them  be  removed  in  a  fhowery  day,  into  a  warnw 
and  well  fhdtered  border,  where  there  is  depth  of  good 
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earth,  well  broke  by  tillage,  and  improved  by  rotten  dung. 

Here  let  them  be  {haded  and  gently  wateied  tili  they 
have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they  luuil  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  the  ground  about  them  often  broke  with  a  hoe, 
and  their  ftems  tyed  up  to  fhort  firm  ftakes.  They  mult 
be  then  well  watered,  and  brought  forward  as  much  as 
poflible  :  by  this  repeated  care,  one  plant  will  produce  at 
a  time  fifty  flowers,  and  they  will  be  tinged  more  or  lefs 
with  purple;  often  they  will  have  a  flefhy  red  through¬ 
out. 

The  fecond  and  fourth  fpecies  arc  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  in  fpring  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  of  the  following 
compoft.  Mix  equal  quantities  of  rotted  wood,  from 
the  bottom  of  an  old  ftack,  and  of  fine  garden  mould  ; 
break  thefe  thoroughly,  and  fift  them.  Then  fill  the 
pots  with  this  within  two  inches  of  the  rim.  Lay  in 
about  twenty  feeds  upon  the  lurface  of  the  mould  in  each 
pot,  and  fift  more  over  them,  till  they  are  covered  an 
inch,  plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot  bed  :  thin  the 
plants  when  they  rife,  leaving  only  the  two  beft  in  each 
pot.  They  mull  not  be  quite  expofed  to  the  open  air 
the  firft  feafon,  and  they  will  require  the  warmth  of  a 
moderate  ftove,  but  as  they  get  more  ftrength,  they  may 
may  be  placed  among  the  green-houfe  plants.  They 
ufually  flower  in  November. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fpecies  ’muft  be  fown  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  covered  well 
with  fine  mpuld  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  about  two 
inches  high,  they  muft  be  removed  into  another,  where 
they  are  to  ftand  at  five  inches  diftance.  They  muft  be 
watered  lightly  and  fliaded  carefully  till  they  have  taken 
root ;  and  then  there  muft  be  as  much  air  admitted  as  the 
feafon  will  allow. 

When  they  are  grown  to  fuch  a  height  that  they  can 
no  longer  be  contained  in  the  frame,  they  muft  be.  care¬ 
fully  planted  out  into  pots,  and  watered  and  {haded  till 
they  have  taken  root.  They  muft  after  this  be  allowed 
as  much  free  air  as  they  can  bear,  and  they  will  flower  in 
great  perfection. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds  which 
{hould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  about  the 
end  of  March,  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  into  a  gentle 
beat,  it  will  greatly  forward  the  growth  of  the  feeds. 
When  the  plants  come  up  they  muft  be  inured  to  the 
open  air,  and  in  May  the  pots  may  be  plunged  into  the 
ground,  in  a  border  expofed  to  the  eaft,  where  they  may 
have  the  morning  fun,  muft  they  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  in  the  fummer  feafon,  in  very  dry  weather, 
gently  refrcftied  with  water. 

In  autumn  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  the  pots  under 
a  common  frame  ;  or  where  there  is  not  fuch  a  conveni- 
ency,  they  may  be  plunged  clofe  to  a  hedge,  pale,  or 
wall,  to  a  good  afpeCt ;  and  in  fevere  froft  they  fhould  be 
covered  with  mats,  ftraw,  or  other  light  covering. 
About  the  end  of  March  let  them  be  transplanted  into  a 
fpot  of’ light  ground,  divided  into  beds  four  or  five  feet 
broad,  with  paths  two  feet  broad  between  them.  Take 
the  plants  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  with  a  ball  of  earth 
to  their  roots,  and.fet  them  in  thefe  beds  at  nine  inches 
diftance;  clofe  tbc  ground  gently  about  their  roots,  and 
let  a  little  old  tanners  bark,  or  mulch  be  laid  over  the 
lurface. 

During  the  fummer  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  in  the  autumn  following  be  covered,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  fhoot  late  in  the  feafon. 

In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  ftand  two  years,  by  which 
time  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain :  the  beft  feafon  for  doing  which  is 
about  the  end  of  March. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  if  planted  about  the  end  of  March,  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  heat,  will 
take  root.  The  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies  may  be 
propagated  by  grafting  upon  each  other. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixth,  feventh  and  eighth  fpecies 
Ihould  be  fown  in  the  fpring  on  a  good  hot-bed,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up  they  {hould  be  removed  into 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  frefti  hot-bed,  treating  them 
afterwards  in  the  fame  wa?  as  the  Amarauthus. 

The 
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The  ninth  fpecies  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muff  be  Town  in  the  fpring  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  fepar«te  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed, 
treating  them  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other  tender  forts, 
and  allowing  them  a  great  fhare  of  air  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther. 

The  ftalks  decay  in  the  autumn,  but  if  the  pots  are 
flickered  from  froft  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  they  will 
continue  feveral  years,  and  put  out  new  ftalks  in  the 
ipring*. 

The  feeds  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  fpecies  fhould  be 
fown  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain.  Thefe 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds 
and  thinned  where  thev  crow  too  dole.  If  the  feeds  are 
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permitted  to  fcatter  when  ripe,  the  plants  will  come  up 
lull  as  well  as  when  fown. 

HIG-TAPER,  a  fpecies  of  Mullein.  See  the  article 
Mullein. 

HiPPOCRATEA,  a  genus  of  plants  for  which  we 
have  no  Englifh  name,  and  only  one  fpecies. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  grows  with  a 
{lender  twining  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet. 

Culture  of  the  Htppocratea. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  mult  be  procured  from  Cam- 
peachy,  or  other  places  where  it  grows  naturally,  and 
{'own  in  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly 
remain.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  fhould  hdve  very 
little  water,  as  much  wet  would  rot  the  roots  ;  and  in  all 
refpedts  treated  as  other  tender  ftove-plants. 

HIPPOMANE,  Manehineel ,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Hippomane  with  oval 
fawed  leaves.  2.  Hippomane  with  oval  oblong  leaves 
which  are  fawed,  and  have  glands  at  their  bafe.  3. 
Hippomane  with  oval  leaves  which  have  prickly  inden¬ 
tures. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is 
a  very  large  tree,  almoft  equalling  the  Oak  in  fize,  with 
a  brownilh  bark.  The  trunk  divides  upwards  intomany 
branches.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  ending  in  acute 
points,  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  ftand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  fi- 
tuated  in  fnort  fpikes  at  the  endsof  the  branches,  which 
having  no  petals  make  but  little  appearance.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fruit  about  the  fize  and  of  the  fame  fhape 
as  the  Golden  Pippin,  turning  of  a  yellow  colour  when 
ripe,  which  has  often  tempted  Arrangers  to  eat  of  them 
to  their  coil,  for  being  of  a  poifonous  quality,  unlefs 
timely  remedies  are  applied,  they  often  prove  fatal. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain,  where  it  grows  as  large  as  the  firft,  only  the  leaves 
of  this  are  much  longer,  and  have  two  final!  glandules 
growing  at  their  bafe  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
are  of  a  lucid  green. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  it  is 
of  much  humbler  growth  than  either  of  the  former,  Eel  - 
dom  rifing  more  than  twenty  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  of 
this  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  Holly,  and 
are  fet  with  fharp  prickles  at  the  end  of  each  indenture; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green  and  continue  all  the  year. 

Culture  of  the  Hippomane. 

Thefe  plants  can  never  be  expected  to  rife  to  any 
great  height  in  England,  being  too  tender  to  live  in  our 
climate  out  of  the  ftove. 

They  are  eafily  raifed  from  good  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  lfnall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  bed  of  tanners  bark,  treating  them 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  ;  but  they  muft 
not  have  much  wet,  for  they  abound  with  an  acrid  milky 
juice,  and  fuch  plants  are  foon  killed  by  much  moifture. 
In  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  where  they  fhould  conftant¬ 
ly  remain.  In  very  hot  weather  they  fnould  have  a 
large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and  gently  refrefhed 
with  water. 
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HOE,  a  tool  made  like  a  cooper’s  addz,  to  Cut  up¬ 
wards  in  gardens,  fields,  &c.  This  tool  is  commonly 
called  the  hand-hoe  ;  for  other  forts  of  Floes,  fee  the 
next  article.  This  inftrument  is  of  great  ufe,  and  fhould 
.>e  more  employed  in  hacking  and  clearing  the  feveral 
corners,  cracks,  and  patches  of  land,  in  fpare  times  of 
the  year,  which  would  be  of  no  fmall  advantage  thereto. 

FIOEING,  according  to  Tull,  is  the  breaking  and 
dividing  the  foil  by  tillage,  wbilft  the  corn,  and  other 
plants,  are  growing  thereon.  It  differs  from  common 
tillage,  which  is  always  performed  before  the  corn  or 
plants  are  fown  or  planted,  in  the  time  of  performing 
it ;  and  it  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the  crops  than  any 
other  tillage.  This  fort  of  tillage  is  performed  various 
ways,  and  by  means  of  different  inftruments. 

Land,  which,  before  tilling,  would  have  yielded 
little,  though  the  more  it  is  tilled  before  fowing,  the 
greater  plenty  of  crop  it  yields  ;  yet,  if  tilled  only  before 
the  flowing,  will  always  have  feme  weeds,  and  they 
will  partake  of  the  advantage  of  the  tillage,  as  well  as 
the  corn  ;  this  is  one  feaion  for  an  after  tillage,  fuch  as 
that  by  Hoeing.  But  there  is  another  :  that  is,  that  as 
foon  as  the  ploughman  has  done  his  bufinefs  by  plowing, 
the  foil  of  its  own  accord,  begins  to  undo  it  all  again,  by 
tending  towards  its  original  texture,  and  fpecific  gravity, 
the  altering  of  v/hich  was  the  only  bufinefs  of  all  the 
former  tillage.  The  breaking  the  particles  of  the  earth, 
and  making  in  it  new  pores,  and  new  fuperficies,  is  the 
great  bufinefs  of  the  plough  and  harrow  ;  but  as  foon  as 
their  ufe  is  over,  the  earth  begins  to  coalefce  again  to  its 
own  form  :  the  particles  unite  together,  and  the  artificial 
pores  in  a  great  meafure  clofe  up.  The  feed  is  nourifhed 
in  a  worfe  ground  than  it  was  at  firft  put  into,  and  the 
more  the  plant  grows  up  and  requires  a  larger  fupply  of 
food,  the  worfe  the  pafture  becomes  ;  while  nourilhment 
is  thus  denied  the  growing  plants,  they  are  at  the  fame 
time  choaked  with  weeds,  which  being  of  a  hardier 
nature  than  they,  will  grow  with  lefs  fupplies,  and 
therefore  thrive  more  vigoroufly,  and  rob  them  of  a 
great  part  of  the  little  food  the  land  before  allowed  them. 
Tranfplanting  is  nearly  allied  to  Hoeing,  but  it  is  much 
inferior;  the  nature  of  this  will  not  admit  of  its  being 
a  general  thing,  and  if  it  would,  Hoeing  is  better  ;  for 
by  tranfplanting,  the  plants  can  only  be  kept  up  to  a 
certain  period,  a/ter  which  they  will  not  bear  it ;  but 
Hoeing  may  be  ufed  to  them  with  advantage,  to  their 
utmoft  Handing,  and  makes  them  vigorous  all  the  while. 
The  roots  of  a  plant  are  neceffarily  broken  off  in  tranf¬ 
planting,  and  it  requires  fome  time  for  it  to  ftrrke  a  whole 
let  of  new  ones  ;  and  if  the  earth  about  it  is  not  kept 
thoroughly  moiftened  all  this  time,  the  new  formed  roots 
will  not  be  able  to  ftioot,  and  the  plant  will  ftarve  in  the 
midft  of  plenty  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  Hoeing,  the 
fame  advantage  of  a  new  pafture  for  the  plant  is  ob¬ 
tained,  by  breaking  the  particles  of  earth,  and  at  the 
fame  time  no  more  of  the  roots  are  broken  off,  than  can 
eafily  befupplied,  and  the  reft  remaining  in  their  places, 
the  plant  continues  growing  without  that  flop  and  decay, 
which  muft  happen  on  tranfplanting,  and  which  it  re¬ 
covers  only  by  degrees. 

One  great  benefit  ot  hoeing,  is,  that  it  keeps  plants 
mo;tt  in  dry  weather,  the  advantage  of  which  to  their 
growth,  is  eafily  feen.  This  good  office  it  performs; 
for  being  better  nourifhed  by  hoeing,  they  require  lefs 
moifture,  and  confequently  carry  off  lefs  ;  for  thefe 
plants,  which  receive  the  greateft  increafe,  having  molt 
terreftrial  nourilhment,  carry  off  the  leaft  water  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  augment,  as  is  proved  by  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  experiments.  Secondly,  the  hoe,  particularly 
the  liorfe- hoe,  for  the  other  does  not  go  deep  enough, 
procures  moifture  for  the  roots,  from  the  dew  which 
falls  moft  in  dry  weather  ;  and  thefe  dews  feem  to  be 
the  moft  enriching  of  all  moifture,  as  it  contains  in  it 
a  fine  black  earth,  which  will  fubfide  from  it  in  Handing, 
and  which  feems  fine  enough  to  be  the  proper  pabulum, 
or  food  for  plants. 

HOGS-FENNEL,  or  SULPHUR-WORT,  Peu- 
cedanum ,  a  genus  oi  plants,  of  which  there  are  four  fpe- 
1  cies. 
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ties.  i.  Hogs. fennel,  with  leaves,  which  are  divided 
by  threes,  and  thefe  again  divided  into  three  linear  parts. 
2.  Hogs-fennel,  with  leaves  cut  into  three  parts,  which 
are  long,  flender,  and  have  irregular  umbels  ;  or  greater 
Italian  Hogs-fennel.  3.  Hogs-fennel,  with  five  leaves, 
divided  by  threes,  which  are  very  flender  and  fliort,  and 
a  very  large  umbel.  4.  Hogs-fennel,  with  very  narrow, 
hair-like  leaves,  divided  by  threes,  a  very  branching, 
fpreading  ftalk,  and  irregular  umbels. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  marfhy  meadows, 
in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  and  is  luppoled  to  do  the 
fame  in  England.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  rife,  which  are  channelled  ; 
they  are  naked  at  the  bottom,  but  about  four  or  five 
inches  from  the  roof,  branch  into  three  fmaller  foot- 
ftalks,  and  thefe  again  divide  into  three,  and  each  of 
thefe  divifions  fuftain  three  narrow  leaves,  which  when 
bruifed,  emit  a  ffrong  feent,  like  fulphur.  1  he  ftalks 
rife  near  two  feet  high  ;  thefe  are  channelled,  and  divided 
into  two  or  three  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a 
large  regular  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of 
feveral  fmall  umbels,  which  are  circular. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Italy.  The  root  is 
perennial.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  large  and 
furrowed,  dividing  into  three  fmaller  branches,  which 
are  again  divided  into  three,  and  thefe  end  with  three 
long  narrow  lobes,  or  fmall  leaves,  which  arc  much 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  other  fort.  The  italics,  which 
fuftain  the  umbels,  rife  near  three  feet  high,  and  divide 
toward  the  top  into  feveral  fmall  branches,  each  fup- 
porting  an  umbel,  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller  rays,  or 
umbels,  which  ftand  upon  very  long  foot-iiaiks.  The 
flowers  of  this  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
former,  but  are  much  larger. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of 
France.  It  has  a  ftrong  perennial  root,  from  which 
come  out  leaves,  which  branch  into  three  divifions,  and 
thefe  divide  again  into  three  fmaller  ;  each  of  thefe  divi¬ 
fions  are  decoratrd  with  five  fliort  narrow  leaves.  The 
ftalks  are  ftrong,  round,  and  not  fo  deeply  channelled 
as  either  of  the  former,  fuflaining  a  very  iarge  umbel  of 
yellow  flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  forts. 

The  fourth  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  St.  Vincent’s 
rock,  near  Briftol  ;  it  is  a  biennial  plant  :  the  leaves  are 
fliort  and  very  narrow,  fpreading  near  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  The  ftalks  rife  near  a  foot  high,  and  are 
branched  almoft  from  the  bottom  ;  thefe  branches  are 
nearly  horizontal,  having  a  few  fliort  narrow  leaves  011 
them,  of  a  lucid  green;  each  ftalk  is  crowned  with  a 
final]  umbel  of  flowers,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous 
yellow  colour,  and  fmall. 

Culture  of  the  Hogs-fennel. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
ftiould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ; 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  fucceed  : 
or  if  the  plants  come  up,  it  is  rarely  before  the  following 
fpring. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  mu  ft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  the  autumn  following  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  they  love  amoift 
foil  and  a  fhady  fituation,  but  will  not  thrive  under  the 
drip  of  trees. 

The  roots  of  the  three  firft  fpecies  will  continue  feve¬ 
ral  years,  and  every  year  produce  flowers  and  feeds,  but 
the  fourth  fort  feldom  ripens  feeds  in  a  garden,  they 
muft  therefore  be  procured  from  the  places  where  it 
grows  naturally. 

HQGWEED,  Bctrhavia ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Hogweed  with  an  eredt  ftalk. 

2.  Hogweed  with  a  diffufed  ftalk.  3.  Hogweed  with  a 
climbing  ftalk.  4.  Hogweed  with  oval  leaves,  flowers 
coming  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  clofe  heads,  and 
a  hany  trailing  ftalk. 

The  firft  fpecies  rifes  with  an  upright  fmooth  ftalk, 
two  feet  high  ;  at  each  joint  it  has  two  oval  pointed 
leaves  growing  oppofite,  upon  foot-ftalks  an  inch  long 
at  the  joints,  which  are  far  afunder,  come  out  fmall 
fide  branches,  growing  cicdt ;  thefe,  as  alfo  the  foot- 
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ftalks,  are  terminated  by  loofe  panicles  of  flefti-coloured 
flowers,  which  are  fuceeded  by  oblong  glutinous  feeds. 

The  f  cond,  third,  and  fourth  fpecies  are  natives  of 
Jamaica.  The  fecond  fends  out  many  dift'ufcd  ftalks, 
a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  lca.ves  are  fmall  and  round. 
The  flowers  are  fituated  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  upon  long  branching  foot- 
ftalks.  They  are  of  a  pale  red  colout,  and  are  luc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  like  the  former. 

The  third  fort  fends  out  feveral  ftalks  from  the  root, 
which  divide  into  many  branches,  and  rife  to  the  height 
of  five  or  fix  feet.  The  leave  are  heart-fhaped,  and  grow 
by  pairs  oppofite  at  each  joint,  upon  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  placed  in  loofe  umbels  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches.  They  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  bv 
fmall,  oblong,  vifeous  feeds. 

The  fourth  fort  fends  out  many  trailing  hairy  ftalks, 
which  divide  into  fmaller  branches,  which  arc  decorated 
with  oval  leaves  at  every  joint ;  and  at  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  are  fituated  naked  foot-ftalks,  fuflaining  a  fmali 
clofe  head  of  fcarlet  flowers,  which  are  very  fugaceous, 
feldom  ftanding  more  than  half  a  day  before  their  petals 
decay.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  oblong  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Hogweed. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fl.ould  be  each  planted  in 
a  !mall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  and  there 
treated  in  rhe  manner  ot  other  tendei  exotics. 

W I  en  they  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  under  the 
common  frame,  a  plant  or  two  of  each  fort  fhould  be 
placed  in  the  ftove,  the  others  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where,  if  the  feafon 
proves  warm,  they  will  perfect  their  feeds;  but  as  thefe 
often  fail  in  cold  i'eafons,  thofe  in  the  ftove  will  be  of 
infinite  ufe,  as  they  are  lure  to  ripen  their  feeds  there  in 
autumn. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  forts  arc  annual  plants, 
which  decay  in  autumn  ;  butjthe  third  fpecies  may  be  pre- 
lerved  in  a  warm  ftove  two  or  three  years. 

HOLLYHOCK,  Alda ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  monodelphia  folyauclria ,  and  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Hollyhock  with  angular, 
finuated  leaves.  2.  Hollyhock  with  palmated  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  has  a  long,  thick,  and  white  roof, 
hung  from  all  parts  with  innumerable  fibres,  which 
fpread  to  a  great  diftance  when  they  have  room,  and  a 
free  foil.  The  firft  leaves  are  very  large,  and  placed  on 
long  foot-ftalks  ;  they^are  broad,  ihort,  deeply  finuated, 
rough,  and  of  a  dark  green.  The  ftalk  is  round,  eredt, 
of  a  pale  green,  a  little  hairy,  and  leven  or  eight  feet 
high.  The  leaves  on  this  have  alfo  long  foot-ftalks; 
they  have  a  general  refemblance  of  thofe  from  the  root, 
but  they  are  longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  of  a 
paler  colour,  and  more  deeply  finuated  or  waved  at  their 
edges,  and  are  lightly  indented  between  the  deeper  inci- 
fions.  The  flowers  form  a  fpike  from  a  little  above  the 
middle  of  the  plant  to  the  fummit,  being  a  yard  or  more 
in  length  :  they  ftand  thick,  and  in  the  various  appear¬ 
ances  of  half-blown,  full- opened  flowers,  and  thole  in 
the  bud,  they  afford  a  plcafing  variety. 

The  full-blown  flowers  are  equal  to  a  rofe  in  fize, 
and  are  of  a  delicate  pale  crimfon.  The  outer  petals, 
which  are  large  and  elegantly  expanded,  are  paleft  ;  the 
fmaller,  which  form  a  globular  body  in  the  middle,  are 
more  waved,  and  of  a  deeper  red  :  the  whole  very  fpe- 
cious  and  beautiful. 

The  fecond  fpecies  differs  in  nothing  from  the  fiift 
but  the  fhape  of  the  leaves,  thofe  of  the  former  being 
fomewhat  round,  and  cut  at  their  extremities  into  angles, 
and  thofe  of  the  latter  are  deeply  cut  into  fix  or  leven 
lobes,  fo  as  to  referable  a  hand. 

Culture  produces  almoft  an  infinite  variety  of  this  plant, 
viz.  fingle-flowered,  double- flowered,  deep  red,  pale 
red,  blackifli  red,  white,  purple,  yellow,  flcftj-colour, 
feme  variegated  flowers.  Sic.  but  in  the  whole  coinpafs 
of  the  colouring,  there  is  no  tindt  in  which  the  large 
and  fine  double  Hollyhock  appears  Co  truly  elegant,  as 

the 
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the  pale  crimfon  ;  nor  is  there  any  colour  which  is  fo 
fcarce  as  this,  in  the  full  degree  of  perfe£tion. 

Culture  of  the  Hollyhock.. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  both  thefe  fpecies  may  be  raifed 
by  good  management,  from  the  fame  feed,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  When  the  Hollyhocks  begin  to  flower, 
let  the  gardener  pull  up  all  bad  kinds,  that  there  may 
be  no  damage  from  their  farina  fpreading,  and  impreg¬ 
nating  the  fuperior  kinds,  which  would  caufe  them  to 
degenerate.  This  done,  let  the  others  be  encouraged  to 
flower  in  their  full  ftrength,  by  breaking  the  ground 
between  them,  and  allowing  frequent  watering ;  and 
when  it  is  feen  which  are  moll  promifing,  let  them  be 
marked  for  feed,  by  tying  each  up  to  a  Arm  (take.  Let 
the  head,  or  top  of  the  fpike  be  taken  off,  that  too  many 
flowers  may  not  weaken  the  feeds  ripening  from  the  firft, 
and  if  any  fide- (hoots  appear,  they  mud  be  immediately 
taken  off.  When  thefe  feeds  are  perfectly  ripe,  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  (talk,  and  the  fruit  muff  be  taken  oft 
afterwards,  and  fpread  upon  a  papered  fhelf :  turn  them 
every  day,  and  when  quite  hardened,  let  them  be  put  up 
entire  in  paper  bags,  not  fhaking  out  the  feeds,  as  is 
done  on  many  occaftons.  Thefe  bags  muff  be  hung  up 
during  winter. 

In  the  Jaft  week  of  March  let  a  bed  of  good  frefh 
mould  be  dug  up  in  a  part  of  the  feminary  which  is  open 
to  the  morning  fun.  Let  it  be  raked  level,  and  lie  a 
week  to  lettle  :  then  take  off  as  much  of  the  furface  as 
will  ferve  to  cover  the  feeds  a  quarter  of  an  inch  :  then 
fcatter  cn  the  feeds,  and  fift  this  mould  over  them. 
When  the  young  plants  come  up,  they  will  require 
weeding  :  the  plants  muft  alfo  be  thinned  where  they 
rife  too  clpfe,  and  after  this  the  whole  bed  muft  have  a 
moderate  watering  :  care  muft  be  taken  in  doing  this, 
not  to  wafh  away  the  earth  from  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants.  After  this,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  they 
muft  be  thinned  from  time  to  time,  but  the  plants  taken 
up  are  not  to  be  deftroyed,  but  fet  in  a  nurfery  bed  dug 
for  thatpurpofe  :  by  this  means  the  remainder  will  gather 
ftrength  ;  and  when  they  are  of  a  bignefs  to  crowd  one 
another,  let  the  whole  be  tranfplanted :  at  this  time 
they  flioot  only  leaves  ;  for  the  Hollyhock  is  a  biennial, 
and  its  ftalk  for  flowering  does  not  rife  till  the  lecond 
feafon. 

When  the  leaves  are  fo  many  and  fo  large,  that  they 
crowd  upon  one  another,  let  a  fecond  bed  be  dug  up  in 
the  nurfery  two  fpades  depth  :  the  mould  muft  be  well 
broken,  and  the  bed  marked  into  fquares,  bylines  drawn 
both  ways,  at  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder.  In  the  evening 
of  a  fhowery  day,  let  the  plants  be  taken  up,  with  as 
much  of  the  mould  as  will  come  with  them,  and  placed 
in  the  new  bed,  holes  having  firft  been  opened  in  the 
center  of  each  fquare,  for  their  reception;  care  muft  be 
taken  to  fet  their  roots  upright,  and  the  mould  muft  be 
gathered  well  about  them :  they  muft  be  watered  often 
till  they  have  taken  root,  and  after  that  kept  clear  from 
weeds  :  this  is  all  the  management  they  require  during 
the  fummer. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  places  where  they  are  to  flower,  and  this  muft 
alfo  be  done  with  care,  large  holes  muff  be  opened  for 
them  ;  they  muft  be  dug  out  deep,  and  with  as  much  of 
the  earth  as  will  adhere  to  them  ;  the  fibres  muft  be 
trimmed  off  at  their  ends,  juft  as  they  are  placed  in  the 
ground  ;  the  mould  muft  be  well  drawn  up  about  them, 
and  fettled  by  a  gentle  watering,  which  muft  be  repeated 
tnore  largely  the  next  day,  and  every  day  afterwards,  till 
they  are  well  eftablifhed.  They  will  flower  the  fucceed- 
ing  fummer,  and  they  fhould  then  be  tied  up  to  firm 
ftakes,  and  encouraged  to  blow  boldly  by.  frequent 
weeding,  breaking  the  earth  about  them,  and  good 
waterings.  After  this,  there  fhould  be  in  the  lame 
manner,  a  new  fucceflion  raifed  for  the  l'ucceeding  year: 
for  the  plants  never  flower  fo  ftrong  or  elegantly,  as  the 
firft  time. 

HOLLY-TREE,  Ilex,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  tetrandria  digynla,  and  of  which 
there  are  five  fpecies.  i.  Holly-tree,  with  oval,  acute, 
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fpiny  leaves ;  or  the  common  Holly.  2.  Holly- tree, 
with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  commonly  called 
Dahoon  Holly.  3.  Holly-tree,  with  oval  waved  leaves, 
whofe  borders  are  armed  with  ftrong  thorns,  and  their 
upper  furface  prickly,  commonly  called  Hedge-hog 
Holly.  4.  Holly-tree,  with  wedge-fhaped,  three- 
pointed  leaves.  5.  Holly-tree,  with  winged  leaves. 

Thefe  are  all  fhrubby  plants.  The  firft  fpecies  grows 
naturally  in  woods  and  forefts,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
where  it  rifes  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  fome- 
times  more,  but  their  ordinary  height  is  not  above 
twenty-five  feet.  Theftembyage,  becomes  large,  and 
is  covered  with  a  greyifh  fmooth  bark;  and  thole  trees 
which  are  not  lopped,  or  browzed  by  cattle,  are  com¬ 
monly  furnifhed  with  branches  the  greateft  part  of  their 
length,  fo  form  a  kind  of  cone.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  furface,  but  pale  on 
their  under,  having  a  ftrong  midrib  ;  the  edges  are  in¬ 
dented  and  waved,  with  fharp  thorns,  terminating  each 
of  the  points  :  fome  of  thefe  thorns  are  raifed  upward, 
and  fome  bent  downward,  and  being  very  ftift',  renders 
them  troublefome  to  handle.  The  leaves  are  placed  al¬ 
ternate  on  every  fide  of  the  branches,  and  from  the  bafe 
of  their  foot-ftalks  come  out  the  flowers  in  clutters, 
ftanding  on  very  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  each  of  thefe  fuftain 
five,  fix,  or  more  flowers  :  they  are  of  a  dingy  white, 
and  appear  in  May  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  round ifh 
berries,  which  turn  to  a  beautiful  red  about  Michaelmas, 
and  continue  on  the  trees,  if  they  arc  not  deftroyed,  till 
after  Chriftmas, 

The  fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Carolina; 
there  are  two  forts  of  it  :  one  with  fpear-fhaped,  the 
other  with  linear  leaves  :  it  rifes  with  an  upright  branch¬ 
ing  ftem,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The  bark  of 
the  old  ftem  is  of  a  brown  colour,  but  that  of  the 
branches  is  green  and  fmooth.  The  leaves  are  more 
than  four  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  broad,  in 
the  broadeft  part ;  they  are  fpear-fhaped,  of  a  light 
green,  and  a  thick  confidence  ;  their  edges  are  fawed 
on  the  upper  part,  each  ferrature  ending  in  a  fmall 
fharp  pine.  The  flowers  are  fituated  in  thick  clufters  on 
the  fides  of  the  ftalks  :  they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Holly,  but  are  finaller ;  in  its 
native  country  thefe  are  fucceedcd  by  fmall  roundifh  red 
berries,  which  make  a  fine  appearance  in  winter. 

'I  he  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Canada.  The  leaves 
are  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  common  Holly,-  and  their 
edges  are  armed  with  ftronger  thorns,  ftanding  clofe  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  is  fet  clofe  with 
lhort  prickles,  from  whence  the  gardeners  have  given  it 
the  title  of  Hedge-hog  Holly. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  with  variegated  leaves, 
one  of  which  is  yellow,  and  the  other  white. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  varieties  of  the  common  Holly, 
with  variegated  leaves,  which  are  propagated  by  the  nur¬ 
fery  gardeners  for  fale  ;  among  the  tnoft  beautiful  of 
thefe  are  the  Gold-edged  Hedge-hog  Holly,  Silver-edged 
Hedge-hog  Holly,  Blind’s  Cream  Holly,  Eale’s  Iloliy, 
Herefordfhire  White  Holly,  Longftafr’s  Ho11jt,  Par¬ 
tridge’s  Holly,  Cheney’s  Holly,  Cream  Holly,  Milk¬ 
maid  Holly,  &c.  There  is  alfo  a  variety  of  this  fpecies 
with  yellow  berries,  which  are  ufually  found  on  thofe 
plants,  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  are  natives  of  South 
America.  They  are  never  cultivated  in  this  country, 
except  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

Culture  of  the  Holly-tree. 

The  firft  and  third  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing 
the  berries  in  March  :  in  order  to  which  they  fhould  be 
gathered  in  Auguft,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  kept  in 
dry  earth  or  hand,  till  fpring  ;  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  to  be  Town  muft  be  well  dug,  and  cleanfed  from 
all  noxious  weeds,  then  levelled  even,  and  the  great 
clods  broken  ;  after  this,  feveral  rills  are  to  be  drawn 
along  it  with  a  hoe  of  about  two  inches  deep,  and  from 
one  foot  to  two  diftant.  In  thefe  the  berries  are  to  be 
laid  two  or  three  inches  afunder,  and  the  ground  then 
drawn  over  them  with  a  rake. 

R  r 
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In  the  middle  of  April  the  young  plants  will  appear. 
The  firll  year  they  only  require  to  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  will  make  very  little  progrefs  ;  but  the  year 
following  they  will  grow  very  quick,  and  in  the  March 
after  their  lowing,  the  ground  between  the  rows  mull  be 
carefully  and  lightly  dug  up,  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
their  taking  root  ;  and  in  April  the  plants  which  ftand 
too  clofe  mult  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain.  There  is  much  care 
to  be  taken  in  the  tranfplanting  them,  for  having  a  long 
tap-root  they  are  not  fo  quick  in  taking  root  in  a  new 
ground,  as  thofe  which  have  more  llringy  ones. 

The  plants  which  are  left  in  the  feed-bed  may  remain 
there  till  autumn,  and  then  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into 
beds  at  about  fix  inches  afunder,  where  they  may  ftand 
two  years  longer,  during  which  time  they  muft  be  con- 
ftantly.  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  the  plants  have 
thriven  well,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant 
where  they  are  deligned  to  remain  ;  for  when  they  are 
tranfplanted  at  that  age  there  will  be  lefs  danger  of  their 
failing,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  larger  fize,  than  thofe 
which  are  removed  when  they  are  older.  But  if  the 
ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them  at  that  time,  they 
Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery  in  rows  at  two  feet 
diftance,  and  one  foot  afunder  in  the  rows,  in  which 
place  they  may  remain  two  years  longer. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  this  genus  are  propagated  by 
budding  or  grafting  them  upon  ftocks  of  the  common 
green  Holly.  The  beft  time  to  do  this  is  after  the  plants 
have  grown  one  year  in, the  laft  nurfery  ;  but  the  plants 
fo  budded  or  grafted,  fhould  continue  two  years  after  in 
the  nurfery,  that  they  may  make  good  (hoots  before  they 
are  removed  ;  but  the  plain  ones  (hould  not  ftand  longer 
than  two  years  in  this  nurfery,  for  when  they  are  older 
they  do  not  tranfplant  fo  well. 

The  beft  time  for  removing  Hollies  is  in  the  autumn, 
efpecially  in  dry  land  ;  but  where  the  foil  is  cold  or 
moift,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  with  great  fafety  in  the 
fpring  ;  if  they  are  not  too  old,  or  have  not  flood  long 
unremoved,  for  if  they  have,  it  is  a  great  chance  whe¬ 
ther  they  ever  fucceed  when  removed. 

The  common  Holly  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  in  winter, 
therefore  deferves  a  place  in  all  plantations  of  ever-green 
trees  and  (hrubs,  where  its  fhining  leaves  and  red  berries 
make  a  fine  variety  ;  and  if  the  beft  variegated  kinds 
are  properly  intermixed,  they  will  enliven  the  fcene. 
The  Holly  is  alfo  in  much  efteem  for  hedges,  and  is  a 
very  proper  plant  for  that  purpofe. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  the  two  former.  The  berries  (hould  be  buried  in 
the  ground  a  year,  and  then  taken  up  and  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  under  a  frame  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  in  the  fpring  the  pots  (hould  be  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants.  Thefe  Ihould  be 
preferved  in  pots  while  young,  and  (heltered  in  winter 
under  a  common  frame  till  they  have  obtained  ftrength, 
when  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted 
in  the  full  ground  in  a  warm  fituation. 

A'm’-HOLLY,  or  5a/ffor’f-BROOM.  See  Rus- 
cus. 

iS^-HOLLY.  See  the  article  Eringo, 

HONESTY.  See  Satin-Flower. 

HONEY-jF/awrr.  See  Honey- FloweR. 

HONEY-LOCUST,  or  three-thorned  ACACIA, 
Glcditjia ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among 
the  polygamia  dioecia,  and  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies. 
Honey-locuft  with  three  thorns,  winged  leaves,  very 
long  broad  pods,  and  a  tree-like  (talk,  commonly  called 
three-thorned  Acacia.  2.  Honey-locuft  with  a  few 
fpines,  winged  leaves,  and  oval  pods,  containing  one 
feed. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  North  America.  The 
firft  rifes  with  an  eredt  trunk,  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  armed  with  long  fpines,  which  have  two' 
or  three  fmaller  coming-out  from  the  fide  ;  thefe  are  fre¬ 
quently  produced  in  cluftcrs  at  the  knots,  and  are  fome- 
times  three  or  four  inches  long.  The  branches  are  alfo 
armed  with  the  fame  fort  of  fpines.  The  leaves  are 
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winged,  compofed  of  ten  pair  of  fmall  leaves,  which  fit 
dole  to  the  midrib,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  young  branches 
in  form  of  katkins  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 
The  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fuccccded  by  pods  near  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches  broad,  divided 
into  many  cells  by  tranfverfe  partitions,  each  containing 
one  fmooth,  hard,  oblong  feed,  furrounded  by  a  fweet 
pulp. 

The  fecond  fpecies  has  much  the  appearance  of  the 
firft,  but  the  fpines  are  fewer,  and  very  (hort.  The 
leaves  are  fmaller,  and  the  pods  are  oval,  containing  but 
one  feed. 

Culture  of  the  Honey-locust. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  places  where  the  trees  grow  natur¬ 
ally,  as  they  do  not  ripen  leeds  in  this  country. 

The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  fpring  upon  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  burying  them  in  the  ground  an  inch  deep,  and  if 
the  fpring  ihould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  frequently 
watered  ;  and,  as  fometimes  they  remain  two  years  in 
the  ground,  fuch  as  aredefirous  to  lave  time,  (hould  fow 
the  feeds  in  pots,  which  may  be  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed,  to  bring  up  the  plants  the  fame  feafon. 
They  muft  be  frequently  watered,  and  gradually  inured 
to  bear  the  open  air  :  during  the  fuminer  feafon,  the 
plants  in  pots  will  require  frequent  waterings ;  but  thofe 
in  the  full  ground  will  not  dry  fo  faft,  therefore  need 
not  have  any  water,  unlefs  the  feafon  (hould  turn  out 
very  dry.  In  autumn  the  plants  in  the  pots  (hould  be 
placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  to  prote<£l  them  from 
froft  ;  and  thofe  in  the  ground  (hould  be  covered  with 
mats  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a  froft. 

d  he  following  April  the  plants  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  nurfery  beds  at  the  diftance  of  fix  inches,  in  rows 
a  foot  afunder.  If  the  feafon  (hould  prove  dry,  thev 
muft  be  watered;  and  if  the  furface  of  the  bed  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  mofs  or  mulch  to  prevent  the  earth  from  drying, 
it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants.  Here  they  may 
remain  two  years,  during  which  time  they  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds ;  and  in  the  winter  there  (hould  be 
fome  rotten  tan  or  other  mulch  fpread  over  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  to  keep  out  the  froft.  If  the  plants 
have  thrived  well,  they  will  now  be  fit  to  tranfplant  to 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  :  the  beft 
feafon  for  this  is  late  in  the  fpring  ;  they  thiive  beft  in  a 
deep  light  foil,  for  in  ftrong  fnallow  ground,  they  be¬ 
come  molly,  and  never  grow  large :  they  (hould  alfo 
have  a  (heltered  fituation,  for  when  they  are  much  ex- 
pofed  to  winds,  their  branches  are  frequently  broke,  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  when  they  are  full  of  leaves. 

HONEYSUCKLE,  Lonicara,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandriamonogynia^  and  of  which 
he  enumerates  fifteen  fpecies,  but  eleven  of  them  only 
are  cultivated  in  the  Englilh  gardens,  i.  Honeyfuckle 
with  whorls  of  flowers,  fitting  clofe  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  the  leaves  furrounding  the  ftalks,  the  Ca- 
prifolium  of  other  authors,  or  the  Italian  Honeyfucklc. 
2.  Honeyfuckle  with  whorls  of  naked  fpikes,  terminat¬ 
ing  the  branches,  and  the  upper  leaves  furrounding  tha 
ftalk,  or  the  ever-green  Virginia  Periclymenum°  or 
Honeyfuckle  which  always  flowers.  3.  Honeyfuckle 
with  oval  imbricated  heads,  terminating  the  ftalks,  and 
all  the  leaves  diftindl,  or  the  German  Honeyfuckle.  4. 
Honeyfuckle  with  two  flowers  on  a  footftalk,  dillinift  ber¬ 
ries,  and  fawed  leaves,  being  the  Chamrecerafus  of  au¬ 
thors,  or  the  Alpine  Dwarf-Cherry,  with  a  black  twin 
fruit,  called  alfo  black-berried  upright  Honeyfucklc. 
5.  Honeyfuckle  with  two  flowers  on  a  footftalk,  diftinct 
berries,  and  blunt  heart-fhaped  leaves.  6.  Honeyfuckle 
with  two  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk,  diftindt  berries,  and 
entire  leaves,  called  Xylaftelum,  or  the  Fly  Honeyfuckle. 

7.  Honeyfucklc  with  two  flowers  oil  a  footftalk,  diftinct 
berries,  and  oblong  fmooth  leaves.  8.  Honeyfuckle  with 
two  flowers  on  a  footftaix,  and  twin  berries  joined  to¬ 
gether.  9.  Honeyfuckle  with  two  flowers  on  a’ footftalk, 
globular  berries  which  are  joined,  and  undivided  ftylcs. 
10.  Honeyfuckle  with  lateral  'beaus  g- owing  on  foot¬ 
ftalk  s 
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(talks,  being  the  Symphoricarpos  of  authors,  commonly 
called  (lirubby  St.  Peter’s  Wort.  u.  Honeyfuckle  with 
bunches  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches,  and  fawed 
leaves,  or  the  Diervillaof  authors. 

Thefe  are  all  (hrubby  plants.  The  firft,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  fpecies 
are  natives  of  different  parts  of  Europe;  and  the  fecond, 
and  eleventh  of  North  America.  % 

Culture  of  the  Honeysuckle. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fpecies  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  feeds  :  if  by  layers  the 
young  (hoots  only  (hould  be  chofen  for  that  purpofe. 
Thefe  (hould  be  laid  in  the  autumn,  and  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn  they  will  have  taken  root,  when  they  fhould 
be  cut  off  from  the  old  plant,  and  either  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  or  in  a  nurfery. 

When  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  (hould 
be  planted  in  September,  as  foon  as  the  ground  is  moif- 
tened  by  rain.  The  cuttings  (hould  have  four  joints, 
three  of  which  are  to  be  buried  in  the  ground  :  they  may 
be  planted  in  rows,  about  a  foot  diftance  one  from  the 
other.  The  plants  raifed  by  cuttings  are  generally  pre¬ 
ferable  to  thofe  propagated  by  layers,  bccaufe  they  have 
commonly  better  roots. 

When  thefe  plants  are  raifed  from  feeds,  they  (hould 
be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  otherwife 
the  plants  will  not  come  up  the  firft  year.  They  will 
grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation,  but  thrive  beft  in  a 
loft  fatidy  loam. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  fpecies,  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cut¬ 
tings.  The  feeds  commonly  lie  a  year  in  the  ground 
before  they  vegetate,  but  require  no  particular  cul¬ 
ture. 

The  cuttings  (hould  be  planted  in  autumn  in  a  (hady 
border,  where  they  will  put  out  roots  the  following 
fpring.  The  next  autumn  they  may  be  removed  into 
a  nurfery  ;  and  in  two  years  after  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  places  where  they  are  deligned  to  re¬ 
main. 

The  eleventh  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by  fuckers 
which  thrive  belt  in  a  moift  foil,  and  a  (hady  fitua¬ 
tion. 

French  HONEYSUCKLE,  Hedyfarum ,  a  genus  of 
plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelphia  decandria , 
and  of  which  he  diftinguiflies  no  Ids  than  thirtv-three 
fpecies,  but  the  following  only  are  commonly  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  i.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  winged 
leaves,  jointed,  prickly,  woolly  pods,  and  a  dift'ufed 
(talk.  2.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  fingle  and  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  bunches.  3.  French  Honeyfuckle 
with  winged  leaves,  jointed,  prickly,  waved  pods,  and 
a  diffufed  (talk.  4.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  Angle, 
fpear-fhaped,  obtufe  leaves,  and  a  prickly,  lhrubby 
(talk. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  a  biennial 
plant  which  flowers  the  fecond  year,  and  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe,  the  roots  generally  perifh.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  it,  one  with  a  bright  red  and  the  other  with 
a  white  flower. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  alfo  a  native  of  Italy  ;  it  has  a 
perennial  root,  which  will  abide  many  years,  if  planted 
in  a  dry  foil. 

The  third  fpecies  is  an  annual  plant,  and  a  native  of 
the  Levant;  and  the  fourth  grows  naturally  in  Sy¬ 
ria. 

Culture  of  the  French  Honeysuckle. 

The  firft  fpecies  and  its  two  varieties  are  propagated 
by  lowing  their  feeds  in  April,  in  a  bed  of  light  frefh 
earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up  they  muff  be  re¬ 
moved  into  beds  of  the  like  earth  in  an  open  fituation, 
at  about  fix  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  leaving  a 
path  between  every  four  rows,  in  order  for  hoeing  and 
clearing  them  from  weeds.  In  thefe  beds  let  them  re¬ 
main  till  Michaelmas,  and  then  they  muff  betranfplant- 
cd  into  large  borders  of  a  parterre,  or  plealure-garden  ; 
allowing  them  at  lead  three  feet  diftance  from  other 
plants,  among  which  they  fhould  be  interlperfed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  fucceflion  of  flowers. 
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The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
(hould  be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  when  the 
plants  are  two  inches  high,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  but  if  they  are  not  too  thick 
in  the  bed,  they  may  be  fuffered  to  continue  there  till 
the  following  autumn,  at  which  time  the  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  where 
they  are  defigned  to  (land. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fpecies  (hould  be  fown  in  April 
in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  (land  : 
they  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  thin  them 
where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds  which 
will  frequently  be  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  vege¬ 
tate ;  therefore  they  (hould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  w,th 
light  fre(h  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed; 
and  if  the  plants  do  not  appear  by  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  pots  (hould  be  taken  out  of  the  bed,  and  placed 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun,  keeping  them 
clear  from  weeds. 

In  the  autumn  let  them  be  plunged  into  an  old  bed  of 
tanners  bark,  under  a  frame,  where  they  maybe  fereened 
from  the  froft  and  rains  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  fprino- 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  which  will  brino-  up 
the  plants.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould 
each  be  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  Itaht 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  (had¬ 
ing  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
then  they  (hould  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air* 
into  which  they  may  be  removed  in  June,  placing  them 
in  a  (heltered  fituation.  Here  they  may  remain  till  au¬ 
tumn,  when  if  they  are  plunged" into  an  old  tan-bed 
under  a  frame,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  if  placed  in 
a  green-houfe, 

American  upright  HONEYSUCKLE,  Azalea^  a  genus 
of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  mono- 
gynia,  and  of  which  there  are  fix  fpecies,  but  two  of 
them  only  are  cultivated  in  the  Englilh  gardens,  viz. 

1.  American  upright  Honeyfuckle  with  a  white  flower." 

2.  Red  American  upright  Honeyfuckle. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  low  (hrub  riling  with  feveral 
ftems  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  come  out  in 
clufters  at  the  end  of  the  (hoots  without  order,  and  their 
edges  are  fet  with  very  (hort  teeth,  which  are  rough. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  between  the  leaves  bat 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  which  are  white,  with  a 
mixture  of  dirty  yellow  on  their  outfide.  They  have  a 
tube  an  inch  long,  and  at  the  top  are  pretty  deeply  cut 
into  five  fegments  ;  the  two  upper  are  reflexed,  tlm  two 
fide  ones  are  bent  inward,  and  the  lower  is  turned  down¬ 
ward,  with  five  (lamina  a  little  longer  than  the  petals  ; 
the  ltyle  is  much  lo*nger  than  the  (lamina.  Thefe  flowers 
have  much  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  the  Honeyfuckle, 
and  are  as  agreeably  fcented. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  taller  than  the  firft,  and  in  its  na¬ 
tive  country,  frequently  rifes  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet 
hut  in  England  is  never  more  than  half  that  height. 
This  has  feveral  ftems  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves.  The 
flower-ftalks  rife  from  the  divifion  of  the  branches,  which 
are  long  and  naked,  fupporting  a  duller  of  red  flowers  • 
they  are  divided  at  the  top  into  five  fegments,  which 
fpread  open.  The  (lamina  and  the  (lyle  are  much  longer 
than  the  petals,  and  (land  ere£l. 

Culture  of  the  Red  American  upright  Honeysuckle. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  (hade,  and  upon  moift 
ground,  in  moll  parts  of  North  America,  fo  they  muft 
have  a  moift  foil  and  a  (hady  fituation,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive.  They  can  only  be  propagated  by  (hoots 
from  their  roots,  for  they  do  not  produce  feeds  here,  and 
if  good  feeds  are  obtained,  they  are  difficult  to  raife,  and 
are  a  great  time  before  they  will  flower.  But  when  they 
are  in  a  proper  fituation,  their  roots  extend,  and  put 
out  (hoots,  which  may  be  taken  off  with  roots,  and 
tranfplanted.  The  autumn  is  the  beft  time  to  remove 
the  plants,  but  the  ground  about  their  roots  (hould  be 
covered  in  winter  to  keep  out  the  froft,  and  if  this  is 
every  year  pradlifed  to  the  old  plants,  it  will  preferve  them 
in  vigour,  and  caufe  them  to  flower  well. 
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HONEY  WORT,  Cerinthe ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ran¬ 
ged  by  Linmeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  four  fpecies.  I.  Honey  wort,  with 
leaves  embracing  the  (talks,  a  double  fruit,  and  a  ipread- 
ina  blunt  corolla  ;  or  the  Greater  Honeywort.  2.  Ho- 
nevwort,  with  leaves  embracing  the  (talks,  indented  at 
th  i  points,  a  double  fruit,  and  a  pointed  clofe  corolla. 
3.  •■wort,  with  entire  leaves  embracing  the  (talks, 

a  fruit,  and  a  pointed,  clofed  corolla;  or  Smaller 

Hor.eywort.  4.  Honeywort,  with  narrow,  fpear-(haped 
leaves,  fet  with  prickly  hairs,  and  four  diftindt  leeds  ;  or 
the  greater  Yellow  Alkanct. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  rifes  with  branching 
ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  T  he  leaves  are  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  and  prickly  ;  their  colour  is  a  fea-grecn,  fpotted 
with  white  :  and  they  embrace  the  foot-ftalks  with  their 
bafe.  t  he  flowers  are  fituated  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  (landing  between  the  fmall  leaves  ;  thefe  are 
oblong,  tubulous,  blunt  at  the  top,  where  the  tube  is 
greatly  enlarged  ;  their  colour  is  yellow,  and  they  have 
each  tour  embryos  or  germen,  but  only  two  of  them  are 
fruitful.  If  the  feeds  are  not  taken  as  foon  as  they 
change  black,  they  drop  out  of  the  empalement  in  a 
fhort  time,  and  unlefs  they  are  carefully  gathered  up, 
they  will  vegetate  with  the  firft  moilt  weather. 

The  fecond  fort  is  very  like  the  firft,  but  the  leaves 
are  larger  and  frnooth,  having  no  prickles  on  them. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  of  a  purpli(h  red  colour,  and  the 
plants  grow  larger.  This  is  alio  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
an  annual  plant. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and 
other  mountainous  places.  It  rifes  with  very  flender 
(talks,  upwards  of  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  embrace 
the  (talks  with  their  bafe,  and  are  of  a  bluesfli  green. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  their  upper  part  is  deeply  cut 
into  five  fegments,  but  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  clofely 
(hut  up. 

The  fourth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  Au- 
ftria,  and  Italy.  It  has  long,  narrow,  thick  leaves, 
which  are  covered  clofely  with  rough,  prickly  hairs, 
and  fpread  upon  the  ground  ;  between  thefe  come  out 
the  ftalk,  which  rifes  a  foot  high  ;  at  each  joint  there 
is  one  leaf  of  the  fame  fort,  but  fmaller,  which  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  (talks ;  towards  the  upper  part 
the  (talks  branch  out  into  two  or  three  fmaller,  upon 
which  the  flowers  (land  between  the  leaves,  and  form  a 
reflexed  fpike ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  (haped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  but  fmaller. 

Culture  of  the  Honeywort. 

All  the  four  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  Town  foon  after  they  are  ripe^  for  if  they  are^kept 
till  fpring,  the  growing  quality  of  lome  of  them  is  often 
loft.  The  plants  are  hardy,  and  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
in  a  warm  fituation,  they  will  endure  the  winters  cold 
without  (helter. 

Thefe  autumnal  plants  are  alfo  much  furer  to  produce 
ripe  feeds,  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  (prmg, 
which  are  generally  late  in  the  fpring  before  they  flower  ; 
and  confequently,  if  the  autumn  fhould  not  prove  very 
warm,  their  feeds  would  not  be  perfected . 

Thefe  plants  are  proper  to  adorn  large  borders  in  gar¬ 
dens,  where  they  form  an  agreeable  variety. 

HOREHOUND,  Marrubium ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  didynamia  gymnofpermla , 
and  of  which  he  di(tingui(hes  nine  fpecies.  1.  Hore- 
hound,  with  wedge-fhaped  leaves,  and  the  whorls  de- 
ftitute  of  coats.  2.  Horehound,  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
fawed  leaves,  and  briftly  indentures  to  the  cups.  3. 
Horehound,  with  woolly  leaves,  almoft  oval,  the  upper 
parts  of  which  are  indented  and  crenated,  with  avvl- 
fhaped  indentures  to  the  cups.  4.  Horehound,  with 
hairy,  credt,  briftly  indentures  to  the.  cups.  5.  Horc-- 
hound,  with  hooked,  briftly  indentures  to  the  cups  ;  or 
the  common  White  Horehound.  6.  Horehound,  with 
roundifh.  heart-fhaped,  emarginated,  and  crenated  leave.1. 
7.  Horehound,  with  fpreading  borders  to  the  cups,  and 
acute  indentures.  8.  Horehound,  with  a  plain  hairy 
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border  to  the  cups,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  a  (hrubby 
(talk.  9.  Horehound,  with  the  verge  of  the  cup  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  tubular  part  in  length,  and  their  principal 
angle  rounded. 

Or  thefe  feveral  fpecies,  which  are  all  perennial  plants, 
the  eighth  and  ninth  only  are  cultivated  in  gardens  ; 
they  are  natives  ot  Crete,  fomevvhat  tender,  and  rarely 
produce  feeds  in  this  country. 

Culture  of  the  Horehound. 

The  two  laft  fpecies  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  >f  planted  >n  a  (hady  border,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  will  take  root  very  freely. 

1  he  other  Ipecies  are  ealily  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  dry,  poor  earth,  in 
the  lpring ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mud  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe 
lhouid  be  thinned  to  the  diilance  of  a  foot  and  a  half, 
which  is  all  the  culture  they  require.  They  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  like  the  eighth  and  ninth 
fpecies. 

HORNBEAM,  or  HARDBEAM,G?r/>/«ttr,agenusof 
plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia pol^andria^ 
and  ot  which  there  are  only  two.  x.  Hornbeam,  with 
plain  feales  to  the  cones  ;  or  the  common  Hornbeam. 
2.  Hornbeam,  with  inflated  feales  to  the  cones;  or  the 
Oftrya,  or* Hop  Hornbeam. 

I  he  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  of  late  years  has  never  been  cultivated  but  for 
underwood,  and  to  form  hedges.  * 

It  is  rarely  luftered  to  grow  as  3  timber  tree,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  reduced  to  pollards  by  the  country  people;  yet, 
where  this  tree  is  properly  planted,  it  grows  to  a  large 
lize,  and  may  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage,  by  the 
proprietors  of  cold  barren  hills,  where  it  will  thrive, 
though  few  other  forts  will  grow. 

J  he  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America. 
This  is  a  very  handfome  foreit-tree,  and  of  quicker 
growth  than  the  common  fort.  It  is  large,  and  of  a 
very  good  form,  branched,  and  (hadowy.  The  bark  is 
brown  on  the  trunk,  and  paler  on  the  young  branches. 
I  he  leaves  are  very  numerous,  broad  at  the  bale, 
lmaller  to  the  point,  and  irregularly  notched  about  the 
edges  ;  their  colour  is  a  frefh  and  pleafing  green.  The 
flowers  are  of  two  kinds,  male  and  female,  on  different 
parts  of  the  fame  tree,  both  in  the  form  of  ca.kins,  and 
neither  conlpicuous  ;  the  female  are  lucceeded  by  fruit, 
which  relembling  a  hop  in  form  and  colour,  has  given 
the  tree  the  appellation  of  Hop  Hornbeam. 

Culture  of  the  Hornbeam. 

When  the  common  Hornbeam  is  propagated  for  tim¬ 
ber,  it  (hould  be  raifed  from  feeds  upon  the  fame  foil, 
and  in  the  fame  fituation,  where  it  is  defigned  to  grow  ; 
.but  when  it  is  intended  for  hedges,  or  underwood,  it 
may  be  propagated  by  layers.  The  feeds  of  this  fpecies 
(hould  be  iown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 
When  the  plants  appear,  they  (hould  be  cleared  from 
weeds,  and  in  two  years  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant ;  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  mud  be  thinned, 
by  cutting  away  gradually  the  mod  unpromifing  plants  ; 
this  mult  be  done  with  caution,  foas  not  to  let  too  much 
cold  air,  at  once,  on  thofe  which  arc  left. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  but  as  the  young  (hoots  take  root  freely, 
in  the  way  of  layers,  that  method  is  preferable.  They 
fhould  be  laid  in  autumn  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  not 
be  cut  off" till  the  autumn  following:  they  will,  by  that 
time,  have  very  good  roots,  and  (hould  be  planted  in  a 
nurfery,  to  take  two  or  three  years  growth,  keeping 
them  clear  from  weeds,  and  training  them  up  to  the  in¬ 
tended  form. 

The  ufual  method  of  propagating  thefe  trees  in  the 
nurferies,  is  by  grafting  them  upon  the  common  Horn¬ 
beam  ;  but  the  graft  always  grows  falter  than  the  (lock, 
fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  there  is  a  great  difproportion  in 
their  fize  ;  and  where  they  happen  to  (land  expofed  to 
(t'rong  winds,  the  graft  is  frequently  broke  from  the 
(tock,  after  many  years  growth. 

HORSE-CHESNUT.  See  Horfe-Cnnssw . 

HORSE- 
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H ORSE-RADDISH,  a  fpecies  of  Cochlearia.  This 
plant  ha6  a  perennial  root,  and  is  a  native  of  moft  parts 
of  Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Horse- raddiS'H. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  buds,  from  the  Tides  of 
old  roots.  The  belt  leafon  for  doing  this  is  in  October 
or  February  :  the  former  for  dry  lands,  the  latter  tor 
moift  ;  the  ground  Ihculd  be  trenched  at  leaft  two  lpades 
deep,  and  more,  if  it  will  allow  of  it.  The  manner  of 
planting  it  is  as  follows : 

Provide  yourfelf  with  a  good  quantity  of  off-fets, 
which  lhould  have  a  bud  upon  their  crowns,  no  matter 
how  fhort  they  are ;  therefore  the  upper  part  of  the 
roots,  which  are  taken  up  for  ufe,  lhould  be  cut  oft' 
about  two  inches  long,  with  the  bud  to  it,  which  is 
efteemed  the  bed  for  planting  :  then  make  a  trench  ten 
inches  deep,  in  which  you  lhould  place  the  off-fets  at 
about  four  or  five  inches  diftance,  with  the  bud  upward,' 
covering  them  with  the  mould  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
trench  :  then  proceed  to  a  iecond  trench  in  like  manner, 
and  continue  the  fame  till  the  whole  fpot  of  ground  is 
planted.  After  this,  level  the  furface  of  the  ground  even, 
obferving  to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds,  until  the  plants 
are  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  be  ftrong  enough  to  overbear 
and  keep  them  down. 

With  this  management  the  roots  of  the  Horfe-raddilh 
will  be  Jong  and  ftrait,  and  free  from  fmall  lateral  roots ; 
and  the  fecond  year  after  planting,  willbe  fit  for  ufe. 

HORTUS  SiCCLS,  a  dry-garden,  an  appellation 
given  to  a  colledlion  of  fpecimens  of  plants,  carefully 
dried  and  preferved. 

The  value  of  fuch  a  colledlion  is  very  evident,  fince 
a  thoufand  minutiae  may  be  preferved  in  the  well-dried 
fpecimens  of  plants,  which  the  moft  accurate  engraver 
would  have  omitted.  We  fhall  therefore,  give  two  me¬ 
thods  of  drying  and  preferving  an  Hortus  Siccus  :  the 
ftrft  by  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  237, 
and  the  other  by  Dr.  Hill,  in  his  review  of  the  works  of 
the  royal  fociety,  with  the  dodtor’s  objections  to  Sir 
Robert’s  method. 

According  to  the  former  gentleman,  the  plants  are  to 
be  laid  flat  between  papers,  and  then  put  between  two 
fmooth  plates  of  iron,  ferewed  together  at  the  corners, 
and  in  this  condition  fet  in  an  oven  for  two  hours. 
When  taken  out,  they  are  to  be  rubbed  over  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafortis  and  brandy  :  and 
after  this,  to  be  fattened  down  on  paper,  with  a  folution, 
of  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  of  gum  tragacanth  diflolved  in 
a  pint  of  water. 

To  this  the  dodtor  objedls,  that  the  heat  of  an  oven  is 
much  too  uncertain  to  be  employed  in  fo  nice  an  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  fpace  of  time,  ordered  for  the  con¬ 
tinuing  the  plants  in  it,  is  of  no  information,  unlefs 
the  degree  of  heat,  and  even  the  different  nature  of  the 
plant,  as  to  its  more  or  lefs  fucculency,  and  the  firmnefs 
or  tendernefs  of  its  fibres,  be  attended  to.  There  are 
fcarce  any  two  plants  perfedlly  alike  in  thofe  particulars  : 
and  confequently  the  heat,  and  duration  of  heat,  that  is 
fufficient  for  one  plant  in  a  parcel,  would  deftroy  another. 
But  befidcs  this  he  obje&s  farther,  that  the  acid  deftroys 
the  colour  of  many  plants,  never  recovers  that  of  others 
loft  in  the  drying,  and  frequently,  after  the  plant  is 
fixed  down,  rots  both  the  papers  it  is  fixed  to,  and  that 
which  falls  over  it. 

As  to  the  doClor’s  own  method,  it  is  as  follows  :  take 
of  a  fpecimen  of  a  plant  in  flower,  and  with  it  one  of 
its  bottom  leaves,  if  it  have  any  ;  bruife  the  ftalks  if  too 
rigid:  flit  it  if  too  thick;  fpread  out  the  leaves  and 
'  flowers  on  paper  ;  cover  the  whole  with  more  paper, 
and  lay  a  weight  over  all.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  nours 
take  out  the  plants,  now  perfedly  flatted  :  lay  them  on 
a  bed  of  dry  common  fand,  fift  over  them  more  dry 
fand,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  thus  let  them  lie 
about  three  weeks :  the  lefs  fucculent  dry  much  fooner, 
but  they  take  no  harm  afterwards.  If  the  floor  of  a 
garret  be  covered  in  fpring,  with  fand  two  inches  deep, 
leaving  fpace  for  walking  to  the  feveral  parts,  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  collection  of  a  whole  fummer,  the  covering  of 
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fand  being  fitted  over  every  parcel,  as  laid  in.  They 
need  no  farther  care,  from  the  time  of  laying  them,  till 
they  are  taken  up,  to  be  ltuck  on  paper  The  cement 
ufed  by  the  doctor,  is  thus  prepared  :  early  in  the  fpring 
put  two  ounces  ot  camphor  into  three  quaits  of  water,  in. 
a  large  bottle :  lhake  it  from  time  to  tune  ;  and  when 
the  hrft  collected  plants  are  ready  for  the  fattening  down, 
put  into  a  pint  of  the  water,  poured  oft'  into  an  earthen 
vefl'el  that  will  bear  the  fire,  two  ounces  of  common 
glue,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  the  carpenters,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  ichthyocolla,  beat  to  lhreds  :  let  them  ftand 
lix-and-thirty  hours,  then  gently  boil  the  whole  a  few 
moments,  and  {train  it  off  through  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  this 
is  to  be  w'armed  over  a  gentle  heat,  when  it  is  to  be  ufed, 
and  the  back  of  the  plants  fmeered  over  thereby  with  a 
painter’s  brufh  :  after  this  lay  them  on  paper,  and  gently 
prels  them  for  a  few  minutes  :  then  expofe  them  to  the 
air  a  little,  and  finally  lay  them  under  a  fmall  weight, 
between  quires  of  papers,  to  be  perfectly  dried. 

It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  how  ftrongly  the  water 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  camphor,  by  this  Ample 
procel's  :  a  part  of  it  indeed,  flies  off  in  the  making  of 
the  cement,  and  the  uiing  of  it,  but  enough  remains 
with  the  plant  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  infeCts  in  it. 
He  farther  obferves,  that  plants  may  be  dried  very  well 
without  fand,  by  only  putting  them  frequently  into  frelh 
quires  of  papers,  or  a  few,  by  only  prefling  them  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  but  the  land  method  pre- 
ferves  the  colour  beft,  and  is  done  with  leaft  trouble. 

Another  method,  much  better  than  that  of  the  oven, 
is  the  flatting  and  drying  the  plant,  by  patting  a  common 
fmoothing  iron  for  linnen,  over  the  papers  between 
which  it  is  laid  :  but  for  nice  things,  the  moft  perfeCt  of 
all  methods  is  that  by  a  common  fand-heat,  fuch  as  is 
ufed  for  chemical  purpofes.  The  cold  fand  is  to  be 
fpread  linooth  on  this  occafion,  the  plant  laid  on  it, 
carefully  flatted,  and  a  thick  bed  of  fand  fifted  over  :  the 
fire  is  then  to  be  made,  and  the  whole  procefs  carefully 
watched,  till  by  a  very  gentle  heat  the  plant  be  perfedly 
dried*:  The  colour  of  the  tendereft  herb  may  be  pre¬ 
ferved  in  this  manner. 

HOT-BEDS,  in  gardening,  beds  made  with  horfe- 
dung,  or  tanners  bark,  and  covered  with  glaffes  to  de¬ 
fend  them  from  cold  winds.  By  the  fkilful  manage¬ 
ment  of  hot-beds,  we  may  imitate  the  temperature  of 
warmer  climates  ;  by  which  means  the  feeds  of  plants 
brought  from  any  of  the  countries  within  the  torrid  zone, 
may  be  made  to  flourifn  even  under  the  poles. 

The  hot-beds  commonly  ufed  in  kitchen  gardens,  are 
made  with  new  horfe-dung  mixed  with  the  litter  of  a 
ftable,  and  a  few  fea-coal- allies,  which  laft  are  of  fervice 
in  continuing  the  heat  of  the  dung.  This  lhould  re¬ 
main  fix  or  feven  days  in  a  heap,  and  being  then  turned 
over,  and  the  parts  mixed  well  together,  it  lhould  be 
again  call  into  a  heap,  where  it  may  continue  five  or  fix 
days,  by  which  time  it  will  have  acquired  a  due  heat. 
Thefe  hot-beds  are  made  in  the  following  manner  :  in 
fonre  Iheltered  part  of  the  garden,  dig  out  a  trench  of  a 
length  and  width  proportionable  to  the  frames  vou  in¬ 
tend  it  for ;  and  if  the  ground  be  dry,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  deep  ;  but  if  it  be  wet  not  above  fix  inches  :  then 
wheel  the  dung  into  the  opening,  obferving  to  ftir  every 
part  of  it  with  a  fork,  and  to  lay  it  exactly  even  and 
fmooth  on  every  part  of  the  bed,  laying  the  bottom  part 
of  the  heap,  which  is  commonly  free  from  litter,  upon 
the  furface  of  the  bed  :  and  if  it  be  dtfigned  for  a  bed  to 
plant  out  cucumbers  to  remain  for  good,  you  muft  make 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  place  defigned  for  each  light, 
about  ten  inches  over  and  fix  deep,  which  lhould  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  good  frelh  earth,  putting  in  a  flick  to  Ihew  the 
place  where  the  holes  are  ;  then  cover  the  bed  all  over 
with  the  earth  that  was  taken  out  of  the  trench,  about 
four  inches  thick,  and  put  on  the  frame,  letting  it  re¬ 
main  till  the  earth  be  warm,  which  commonly  happens 
in  three  or  four  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  and  then  the 
plants  may  be  placed  in  it.  But  if  your  hot-bed  is  de¬ 
figned  for  other  plants,  there  need  be  no  holes  made  in 
the  dung;  but  after  having  fmoothed  the  furface  wdth  a 
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fpadc,  you  fhould  cover  the  dung  about  three  or  four 
inches  thick  with  good  earth,  putting  over  the  frames 
and  glafles,  as  before. 

In  making  thefe  beds  care  muft  be  taken  to  tettle  the 
dung  clofe  with  a  fork  ;  and  if  it  be  pretty  full  ot  long 
litter,  it  fhould  be  trod  down  equally  on  every  part. 
During  the  firft  week  or  ten  days  after  the  bed  is  made, 
the  glafles  fhould  be  covered  but  lightly  in  the  night,  and 
in  the  day  time  they  muft  be  carefully  raifed  to  let  out 
the  fleam  ;  but  as  the  heat  abates,  the  covering  fhould 
be  increafed,  and  as  the  bed  grows  cold,  new  hot  dung 
fhould  be  added  round  the  Tides  of  it. 

The  hot-bed  made  with  tanners  bark  is  far  preferable 
to  that  defcribcd  above,  efpecially  for  all  tender  exotic 
plants  and  fruits,  which  require  an  even  degree  of  warmth 
to  be  continued  for  feveral  months,  which  cannot  be 
effected  with  horfe-dung. 

The  method  of  making  them  is  as  follows  :  dig  a 
trench  about  three  feet  deep,  if  the  ground  is  dry  ;  but 
if  wet,  it  muft  not  be  above  a  foot  deep  at  moil,  and 
muft  be  raifed  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The  length 
muft  be  proportioned  to  the  frames  intended  to  cover  it, 
but  it  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and 
the  width  not  lefs  than  fix.  The  trench  fhould  be 
bricked  up  round  the  fldes  to  the  above-mentioned  height 
of  three  feet,  and  filled  in  the  fpring  with  frefh  tanners 
bark  that  has  been  lately  drawn  out  of  their  vats,  and 
has  lain  in  a  round  heap,  for  the  moifture  to  drain  out 
of  it,  only  three  or  four  days  :  as  it  is  put  in,  gently 
beat  it  down  equally  with  a  dung-fork,  but  it  muft  not 
be  trodden,  which  would  prevent  its  heating,  by  fettling 
it  too  clofe  :  then  put  on  the  frame  covering  it  with 
glafles,  and  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  it  will  be¬ 
gin  to  heat,  at  which  time  plunge  your  pots  of  plants 
or  feeds  into  it,  oblerving  not  to  tread  down  the  bark  in 
doing  it. 

Thefe  beds  will  continue  three  or  four  months  in  a 
good  temper  of  heat  ;  and  if  you  ftirup  the  bark  pretty 
deep,  and  mix  a  load  or  two  of  frefh  bark  with  the  old, 
when  you  find  the  warmth  decline,  you  will  preferve  its 
heat  two  or  three  months  longer.  Many  lay  fome  hot- 
horfe-dung  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  under  the  bark  ; 
but  this  ought  never  to  be  pradlifed  unlefs  the  bed  is 
wanted  fooner  than  the  bark  would  heat  of  itfelf,  and 
even  then  there  fhould  be  but  afmall  quantity  of  dung  at 
the  bottom. 

The  frames  which  cover  thefe  beds  fhould  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  feveral  plants  they  are  defigned  to  contain  ; 
if  they  are  to  cover  the  Pine-Apple,  the  back  part  fhould 
be  three  feet  high,  and  the  lower  part  fifteen  inches  : 
if  the  bed  be  intended  for  taller  plants,  the  frame  muft 
be  made  of  a  depth  proportionable  to  them  ;  but  if  it  be 
for  fowing  of  feeds,  the  frame  need  not  be  above  four¬ 
teen  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  feven  in  the  front  ; 
by  which  means  the  heat  will  be  much  greater. 

A  multiplying  or  drawing  frame  placed  on  the  hot-bed 
is  of  infinite  advantage  for  drawing  curious  annual  plants 
to  a  due  height. 

This  frame  is  compofed  of  two,  three,  or  more  dif¬ 
ferent  frames,  all  made  very  exadtly  the  fame  length  and 
breadth  ;  and  each  about  nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  except 
the  frame  for  the  glafles,  which  muft  be  twelve  inches 
deep  in  the  front,  and  eighteen  at  the  back.  Thefe  muft 
all  be  made  to  fix  one  on  the  top  of  another  in  a  very 
exaft  manner,  fo  that,  when  they  are  joined  together, 
the  whole  may  have  the  appearance  of  one  frame. 
Thefe  frames  are  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  following 
manner. 

Begin  firft  with  the  deepeft,  and  when  the  plants  have 
reached  the  glafles,  let  that  be  taken  up,  and  in  its  place 
fit  one  of  the  other,  placing  the  deepeft  frame  again  on 
the  top. 

By  this  addition  there  will  be  a  fpace  of  ten  inches 
more  in  height  for  the  plants  to  fhoot  ;  which  when  they 
have  attained,  let  another  frame  be  added,  and  loon  till 
they  are  all  fixed  ;  always  obferving  to  place  the  deepeft 
frame  uppermofton  account  of  the  glafles. 

HOT-HOUSE,  or  STOVE,  in  gardening,  a  kind 
of  confcrvatory,  artificially  warmed,  for  the  preferva- 
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tion  of  thofc  tender  exotic  plants  that  are  natives  of  the 
torrid  zone,  which  without  fuch  afliftance  are  incapable 
of  enduring  the  cold  of  this  climate. 

Stoves  differ  from  green-houfes  by  being  conftantly 
warmed  by  fire  ;  whereas  green-houfes  are  defigned  for 
lefs  tender  plants,  and  merely  to  exclude  the  fharpnefs  of 
the  external  air  in  winter. 

.  Of  ftoves  there  are  two  kinds,  the  dry  and  bark  ftove  ; 
and  are  of  various  conilrudlions,  according  as  conveni- 
ency  or  fancy  directs.  Of  the  dry  ftove  we  muft  refer  to 
the  article  green-houfe,  it  being  more  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  But  the  following  is  a  delcription  of  a 
Hove  intended  for  thole  very  curious  exotics  which 
cannot  poflibly  exift  in  this  country,  were  it  not  for 
thefe  artificial  contrivances  ;  luch  as  the  All-Spice, 
Caftiew,  Cabbage-tree,  Cocoa-nut-tree,  Date-tree, 
Fuftic-tree,  Ginger,  Guaiacum,  Log-wood,  Manae, 
Manchineel,  Mirnofa,  Rondue,  Palm,  Plantain,  Sugar- 
Cane,  Sugar  Apple,  Tamarind,  with  numbers  of  other 
plants  which  are  natives  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies, 
Africa,  &c.  On  the  plate  facing  this  article,  ftg.  i,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  is  a  view  of  a  ftove  of  this  kind  with  the  ground 
plan  and  fedtion  ;  fig.  1  is  a  perfpective  view,  fig.  2  a 
perpendicular  fedtion  ot  the  back  part  of  the  hot-houfe; 
fig.  3,  a  plan,  with  the  bark  beds  ;  lig.  4,  a  IcdEon  of  the 
flue  ;  and  fig.  5,  a  view  of  it. 

The  length  of  this  llove  is  twenty-two  feet ;  and  the 
breadth,  exclufiveof  thelhed,  is  five  feet  ;  the  back  wall 
one  foot  two  inches  ;  and  the  front  wall  nine  inches.  This 
fort  of  ftove  may  be  extended  to  any  length  at  plealure, 
allowing  a  fire-place  for  every  twenty  feet,  otherwile  the 
houfe  cannot  be  fufficiemly  warmed  in  fevere  weather. 
The  fired  fhould  be  eredted  at  the  back  not  only  to  keep 
the  back  of  the  ftove  warm,  but  alfo  to  receive  the  plants 
when  it  fhould  be  neceflary  in  winter  toflir  up  the  bark 
and  refrefh  it  with  new;  as  alfo  tofhelterthe  fires  from 
the  winds.  The  front  of  the  ftove  fhould  be  covered  in 
bad  weather  either  with  tarpaulins  or  fhutters,  which 
will  conliderably  add  to  the  warmth,  and  favemuch  fuel. 
The  ftove  plants  may  be  arranged  according  to  their  har- 
dinefs  ;  thofe  which  are  moll  ful'ceptible  of  cold  fhould 
be  plunged  in  that  paj  t  of  the  bark-bed  which  is  neareft 
to  the  fire-place,  there  being  the  greateft  heat ;  the  other 
forts  which  are  lefs  tender  may  occupy  the  other  parts 
of  the  bed  ;  but  they  all  fhould  be  placed  lo  as  to  form  a 
theatrical  furface;  that  is,  the  talleft  plants  in  the  back, 
and  the  fhortdl  in  front,. by  which  difpolition  they  will 
better  receive  the  rays  of  the  fun.  In  the  ftove  there 
fhould  be  kept  a  well  graduated  thermometer,  by  which 
the  heat  may  be  regulated  :  this  fhould  be  hung  up  in 
the  cooleft  part  of  the  houfe,  with  the  back  of  it  toward 
the  fun,  whereby  the  temperature  of  the  air  may  be 
more  accurately  known,  and  the  fires  increafed  or  dimi- 
nifhed  accordingly. 

HOUND’S-  I  ONGUE,  Cynogloffum ,  a  genus  of 
plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monovy  • 
hm,  of  which  there  are  fix  fpecies.  1.  Hound’s  Tongue 
with  flamina  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  and  broad  fpear- 
fhaped,  woolly  leaves,  growing  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  or  the 
common  Hound’s 'Longue.  2.  Hound’s  Tongue  with 
oval  leaves  embracing  the  flalks.  3.  Hound’s  Tongue 
with  the  corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  cup,  and  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves.  4.  Hound’s  Tongue  with  flamina 
equalling  the  corolla.  5.  Hound’s  Tongue  with  fmooth, 
fpear-fhaped,  narrow  leaves,  commonly  called  Venus 
Navel  wort.  6.  Creeping  Hound’s  Tongue  with  the  lower 
leaves  heart-fhaped. 

The  five  fit  ft  fpesies  are  annual  plants.  The  firft  is 
an  officinal  plant  growing  naturally  by  the  fides  of 
hedges  and  foot-ways  in  England  and  other  countries 
in  Europe. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America. 
The  third  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  the  iftand  of 
Crete.  The  fourth  is  a  native  of  the  Appenine  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  fifth  and  fixth  are  natives  of  Portugal. 
The  fixth  is  a  perennial  plant. 

Culture  of  the  Hound’s  Tongue. 

The  five  firft  forts  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  autumn  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
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and  require  no  other  culture  than  to  be  thinned  and  kept 
clear  from  weeds.  The  fixth  fort  propagates  itfelf  very 
faft  by  its  trailing  branches  which  put  out  roots  from  their 
joints,  and  render  any  other  method  of  culture  needlefs. 
It  delights  in  a  moift  cool  iituation. 

Hore  HOUND.  See  Hore -Hound. 

HOUSELEEK,  Sempervivum ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  dodecandria  polygemia,  and 
of  which  there  are  feven  fpecies.  1.  Houfeleek  with  a 
fmooth,  tree-like,  branching  ffcalk,  or  Tree  Houfeleek. 
2.  Houfeleek  with  ftalks  torn  by  the  rudiments  of  the 
leaves,  and  blunt  pointed  leaves.  3.  Houfeleek  with 
hairy  edged  leaves,  and  fpreading  oft -lets,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  large  Houfeleek.  4.  Houfeleek  with  hairy  edged 
leaves,  and  globular  off-fets.  5.  Houfeleek  with  threads 
from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  globular  off-fets.  6.  Houfeleek 
with  entire  leaves,  and  fpreading  off-fets.  7.  Houfeleek 
with  leaves,  whofe  borders  are  indented  like  a  law,  and 
fpreading  off-fets. 

The  ftrft  fpecies  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Portugal.  It  has  a  thick  fibrous  root. 
The  main  Item  rifes  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  is  of  a 
pale  brown,  foft,  and  divided  into  many  ftraggling  and 
irregular  branches.  The  leaves  grow  in  very  beautiful 
regular  and  round  feries  at  the  extremities  of  all  the 
branches ;  they  are  oblong,  (haped  fornewhat  like  a 
tongue,  and  of  a  fine  frefh  green.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  but  numerous  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  of 
a  ftarry  form,  and  ftand  upon  divided  {lender  branches. 
Each  flower  has  its  little  cup  broke  at  the  edge  into 
twelve  fegments  :  the  petals  are  alfo  twelve,  they  are  ob¬ 
long,  and  pointed  ;  the  filaments  are  twelve  naturally, 
but  they  fometimes  much  exceed  that  number  ;  and  tfie 
ftyles  from  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit  are  alfo  twelve. 

’The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  iflands. 
It  feldom  rifes  high  unlefs  the  plants  are  drawn  up  by 
tender  management.  The  ftalk  is  thick  and  rugged 
chiefly  occafioned  by  the  veftiges  of  the  decayed  leaves  ; 
it  riles  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fupporting  at  the 
top  one  very  large  crown  of  leaves,  difpoled  circulaily 
like  a  full-blown  double  Rofe.  The  leaves  are  large, 
ending  in  obtufe  points,  a  little  incurved,  fucculent, 
foft  to  the  touch,  and  pliable.  The  flower  ftalk  comes 
out  from  the  centre,  and  rifes  two  or  three  feet  high, 
branching  out  from  the  bottom,  fo  as  to  form  a  regular 
pyramid  of  flowers,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 
71  hey  are  fucceeded  by  horned  capfules,  filled  with  fmall 
feeds,  which  ripen  late  in  autumn  or  winter,  and  then 
the  plant  dies. 

The  third  fp  cies  is  the  common  Houfeleek,  which  is 
found  growing  on  the  tops  of  houfes  and  walls  in  every 
part  of  England.  It  has  many  thick  fucculent  leaves 
fet  together  in  a  round  form,  they  are  convex  on  their 
outfide  and  plain  within,  Ihort  pointed,  and  their  borders 
fet  with  Ihort  fine  hairs.  The  leaves  fpread  open,  and 
lie  clofe  to  the  earth,  fending  cut  on  every  fide  oft'-fets  of 
the  fame  form.  From  the  centre  of  thefe  heads  rile  the 
flower  ftalk,  which  is  about  a  foot  high,  fucculent  and 
round,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  with  a  few  narrow  leaves  at 
the  bottom  :  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  two 
or  three  parts,  each  fuftaininga  (pike  of  reflexed  flowers, 
compofed  of  feveral  petals,  which  (pread  open,  ending 
in  acute  points,  and  of  a  red  colour,  in  the  centre  is 
fituated  the  germen,  which  are  placed  circularly,  and 
after  the  petals  are  fallen  off,  they  fwell  and  become 
horned  capfules,  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  much  narrower, 
and  the  heads  are  furnifhed  with  a  greater  number  of 
leaves  than  thofe  of  the  former,  which  grow  more  corn- 
pail,  and  are  clofely  fet  on  their  edges  with  hairs.  The 
off-fets  of  this  are  globular,  their  leaves  turning  inward 
at  the  top,  and  lie  clofe  over  each  other  ;  thefe  are  thrown 
oft  from  between  the  larger  heads,  and  falling  on  the 
ground  take  root,  whereby  it  propagates  very  faft.  The 
flower  ftalks  of  this  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  a  paler  colour. 

The  fifth  fpecies  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and 
Helvetian  mountains.  This  has  Ihort  narrow  leaves, 
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grey,  (harp-pointed,  and  have  (lender  white  threads 
eroding  from  one  to  the  other.  The  flower  ftalks  rife 
about  fix  inches,  are  fucculent,  round,  with  awl- 
Ihaped  fucculent  leaves,  placed  alternately;  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  two  or  three  branches,  upon 
each  of  which  is  a  Angle  row  of  flowers  ranged  on  one 
fide  above  each  other,  compofed  of  eight  fpear-Ihaped 
petals  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with  a  deep  line  running 
longitudinally  in  the  middle  ;  thefe  fpread  in  form  of  a 
ftar,  and  in  the  centre  is  fituated  the  germen,  of  an 
herbaceous  colour,  furrounded  by  fixteen  purple  (la¬ 
mina,  which  are  eredt,  and  terminated  by  yellow  fum- 
mits. 

The  fixth  fpecies  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian 
mountains.  This  greatly  refembles  the  third,  but  the 
leaves  are  fmaller  and  have  no  indentures  on  their  edges  ; 
the  off-fets  fpread  out  from  the  fides  of  the  older  heads, 
and  their  leaves  are  more  expanded.  From  the  centre 
of  the  heads  rife  the  flower  ftalks,  which  are  nine  or  ten 
inches  high  ;  the  upper  part  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
branches,  on  which  arc  placed  the  flowers  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  red,  compofed  of  twelve  pointed  petals,  in  form  of 
a  ftar. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  a  very  low  plant,  whole  heads  fpread  clofe 
on  the  ground,  and  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Houfeleek.  The  leaves  have  white  edges,  in¬ 
dented  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw.  The  flowers  are  white 
and  fmall,  fomake  but  little  appearance. 

Culture  of  the  Houseleek. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
(hould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  (hady  fituation 
where  they  will  eafily  take  root.  They  muft  have  but 
little  wet,  and  (hould  be  proteiled  from  froft  and  wet  in 
the  winter. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
(hould  be  fown  (con  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots  filled 
with  light  fandy  earth,  and  placed  under  a  common 
frame,  where  they  may,  remain  till  the  fpring,  when  they 
(hould  be  removed  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun 
only.  In  dry  weather  they  muft  be  gently  watered,  and 
always  kept  clean  from  weeds.  When  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  ftrength,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  pots 
filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  (hade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root.  In  the  fummer  time,  let 
them  be  placed  with  other  hardy  fucculent  plants,  in  a 
(hady  fituation,  and  in  winter  put  in  a  frame,  where 
they  may  be  protected  from  hard  froft,  and  enjoy  the 
free  air  in  mild  weather. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  fpecies  are  peren¬ 
nial  plants,  and  extremely  hardy  ;  they  are  propagated 
by  off-fets,  and  (ucceed  bed  in  a  dry  foil. 

The  (eventh  fpecies  is  alfo  propagated  by  off-fets 
which  muft  be  planted  in  pots,  and  (heltered  from  the 
froft  in  winter  ;  and  in  fummer  may  be  placed  abroad 
with  other  hardy  fucculent  plants. 

Leffer  HOUSELEEK,  Sedum ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  decandria  pentagynia,  and 
of  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  fpecies,  compre¬ 
hending  feveral  forts  of  Stone  crop,  and  Orpine,  mod 
of  which  are  natives  of  England. 

Culture  of  the  Leffer  Houseleek,  or  Stone  crop,  and 
the  Orpine. 

The  different  forts  of  Stone  crop  may  be  propagated 
by  planting  their  trailing  ftalks,  either  in  fpring  or  fum¬ 
mer,  and  they  will  thrive  much  better  upon  rocks,  old 
buildings  or  walls,  than  the  ground. 

If  the  cuttings  or  roots  of  the  perennial  forts  are 
planted  in  folt  mud,  laid  upon  walls  or  buildings,  they 
will  foon  fpread  into  every  joint  or  crevice,  and  will 
cover  the  whole  place :  and  if  the  feeds  of  the  annual 
forts,  which  grow  naturally,  in  dry  places,  are  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  the  tops  of  walls  the  plants 
will  come  up  without  any  farther  care. 

The  feveral  forts  of  Orpine  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  or  by 
parting  their  roots,  either  in  fpring  or  autumn  :  they 
(hould  have  a  dry  foil  and  q  (hady  fituation. 

HYACINTH 
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HYACINTH,  Hyacinthus,  a  genus  of  plants,  ran¬ 
ged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  bexandria  monogynia,  and  of 
which  there  are  a  great  many  I'pecies  ;  among  thefe  the 
eight  following  are  the  molt  beautiful.  I.  Hyacinth, 
with  the  flowers  alternate,  and  a  little  drooping  ;  or  the 
early  Blue  Starry  Hyacinth.  2.  Hyacinth,  with  irre¬ 
gular  flowers,  divided  into  fix  parts.  3.  Campanulated 
Hyacinth,  with  the  flowers  cylindric  at  the  bafe,  and 
lightly  divided  at  the  edge  into  fix  fegments.  4.  Hy¬ 
acinth,  with  a  cluftered  conic  tuft  of  flowers ;  or  Peru¬ 
vian  Hyacinth.  5.  Hyacinth,  with  funnel-lhaped  flow¬ 
ers,  lightly  divided  into  fix  parts  at  the  rim,  and  fwoln 
at  the  bafe.  6.  Funnel-flowered  Hyacinth,  with  the 
flowers  fwoln  at  the  bale,  and  lightly  cut  at  the  edge 
into  fix  fegments.  7.  Hyacinth,  with  a  cluftered  and 
rounded  head  of  flowers  ;  or  Grey  Starry  Hyacinth.  8. 
Scaly-rooted  Hyacinth  ;  or  autumnal  Starry  Hyacinth. 

The  root  of  the  firft  Ipecies  is  a  large  bulb,  roundilh, 
white,  flelhy,  and  full  of  thick,  mawkilh  juice.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  pointed  at  the  extremity, 
and  of  a  deep  and  elegant  green.  The  flowering  ftalk 
rifes  to  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  is  round,  but  a  : 
little  ridged,  juicy,  and  tender :  of  a  whitifh  green  at 
the  top,  but  towards  the  bafe  purplilh.  The  flowers 
are  numerous,  and  of  a  confummate  beauty ;  they  ftand 
in  a  handfome  fpike  :  they  are  placed  on  the  flender  foot- 
ftalks,  ’and  their  weight  in  warmer  feafons  makes  them 
droop  a  little  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  thofe  which  are 
brought  to  flower,  nor  much  with  any.  Each  flower  is 
compofed  of  fix  petals,  regular  in  fize  and  lhape,  and 
naturally  full  fpread,  open.  They  are  oblong,  broadeft 
in  the  middle,  and  flrarp  pointed  ;  they  are  placed  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  foot-ftalk,  without  any  cup.  The 
colour  is  naturally  a  fine  fky-blue,  but  it  is  fometimes 
paler,  and  fometimes  has  a  glow  of  the  violet  purple  ;  in 
the  rnoft  perfect  ftate  of  the  flower  the  body  of  the  petals 
is  of  this  celeftial  blue :  and  there  runs  along  the  midft 
of  each,  aline  of  bloody  purple,  which  diffufes  itfelf  in 
a  more  faint  tinge  on  each  fide.  In  the  center  of  the 
flower  rife  fix  Ihort  filaments,  of  a  violet  blue,  and  in 
the  midft  of  them  a  fingle  ftyle  ;  this  is  alfo  of  a  violet 
purple  at  the  top,  but  toward  the  bottom  whitifli.  The 
foot-ftalks  of  the  loweft  flowers  are  confiderably  long, 
and  ufually  they  are  tinged  with  a  pale  crimfon. 

The  fecond  fpecies  has  a  round  root,  white,  and  full 
of  a  flimy  juice.  The  leaves  which  rife  from  it  are  na¬ 
turally  two  :  they  are  long,  confiderably  broad,  undi¬ 
vided  at  the  edges,  and  obtufe  at  the  end  :  they  envelope 
one  another  at  the  bafe,  and  there  cherifh  and  defend 
the  rudiment  of  the  ftalk.  Their  colour  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  green,  and  they  are  fpotted  with  a  dufky,  blackifh 
purple.  The  ftalk  is  thick,  round,  and  of  a  pale  green, 
fpotted  in  the  manner  of  the  leaves  with  brown,  and 
toward  the  bafe  a  little  tinged  with  purple :  it  rifes  be¬ 
tween  the  two  leaves,  furrounded  a  great  way  up  by 
their  bafes,  and  grows  to  fifteen  inches  in  height.  There 
are  no  leaves  on  this,  but  its  top  is  decorated  with  a 
loofe  fpike  of  flowers ;  thefe  are  in  the  higheft  degree  An¬ 
gular,  as  well  as  beautiful :  they  ftand  at  a  moderate 
diftance,  and  they  are  larger  than  the  generality  of  the 
Hyacinth  kind.  Their  colour  is  a  deep  yellow,  dufky 
on  the  outfide,  2nd  more  bright  within ;  they  appear 
gradually  and  flowly  after  one  another,  which  is  a  great 
recommendation  ;  each  is  formed  of  a  fingle  petal,  di¬ 
vided  very  deeply  and  irregularly  into  fix  fegments ;  in 
the  center  rife  fix  filaments,  and  in  midft  of  thefe  is 
placed  a  finele  ftyle.  The  feed-vefl’el  that  follows  each 
flower  is  fhort,  thick,  and  marked  with  three  furrows  : 
it  is  divided  within  into  three  cells,  and  contains  nume¬ 
rous,  very  minute  feeds. 

The  root  of  the  third  fpecies  is  bulbous  and  oblong, 
covered  with  a  brown  membrane,  full  of  a  flimy  juice, 
and  hung  at  the  bottom  with  many  fibres.  The  leaves 
are  long,  not  very  broad,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  of  a 
deep  green.  The  ftalk  is  round,  upright,  naked,  and 
a  foot  high,  purplifh  toward  the  ground,  and  of  a  pale 
green  upwards.  The  flowers -cover  a  third  part  of  its 
length,  in  a  kind  of  fpike  ;  they  have  weak  foot-ftalks, 
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on  which  they  hang  drooping,  and  they  are  large  and 
very  beautiful.  In  their  moft  natural  ftate  they  are  of  a 
deep  violet  blue,  with  a  light  tinge  of  purple.  'The 
flower  has  no  cup,  but  hangs  naked  from  its  foot-ftalk  : 
it  is  formed  of  a  fingle  petal,  cylindric  and  hollow  at 
the  bafe,  and  at  the  rim  divided  into  fix  fegments,  which 
turn  outwards.  The  feed-veilel  which  follows,  is  of  a 
roundifh  form,  but  marked  with  three  furrows,  and  it 
contains  a  few  feeds  of  a  roundifh  fhape,  in  three  fepa- 
rate  cells. 

The  fourth  fpecies  has  a  large  root,  oblong,  firm, 
and  weighty,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  lending 
out,  from  a  prominent  bafe,  many  thick  fibres.  The 
leaves  are  very  confpicuous,  though  not  more  than  fout* 
or  five  in  number  :  they  are  fix  or  eight  inches  long, 
very  broad,  hollowed,  obtufe,  and  of  a  fine  green. 
The  ftalk  is  thick,  juicy,  and  of  a  pale  green.  At  the 
top  it  forms  a  large  head,  by  fending  out  a  multitude  of 
fine  flender  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  are  of  a  deep  purplifh  hue: 
and  as  they  are  longelt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  clufter, 
and  fhorter  towards  the  top,  the  whole  tuft  is  regularly 
of  a  conic  figure,  thick,  fhort,  broad  at  the  bale  and 
pointed.  The  flowers  are  extremely  elegant  in  them- 
felves,  and  this  vaft  tuft  of  them  makes  a  moft  fplendid 
appearance.  One  terminates  each  of  thefe  foot-ftalks  ; 
the  fize  is  confiderable,  the  form  ftarry,  and  the  colour 
a  fine  blue;  there  is  a  variety  of  the  plant,  in  which 
they  are  white,  and  fometimes  flelhy,  or  tinctured  with 
a  pale  crimfon  :  but  thefe,  though  beautiful,  are  far 
below  the  elegant  and  perfect  blue,  which  is  the  natural 
colour.  In  lome  well  cultivated  plants  there  is  a  glow 
of  purple  with  the  blue,  which  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  various  mixture  of  the  red  gives  the  violet  tinct  to 
fome,  and  to  others  a  true  purple:  in  all  thefe  colours 
the  plant  is  of  extreme  beauty.  As  the  fliortnefs  of  the 
foot-ftalks  at  firft,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  clufter,  is 
owing  only  to  their  being  not  fo  full  grown  as  thofe 
below,  the  continuance  of  the  conic  figure  of  the  tuft, 
depends  upon  the  manner  of  flowering.  The  flower  is 
compofed  of  fix  petals ;  thefe  are  of  an  oval  form,  fharp- 
pointed,  and  difplayed  as  the  rays  in  a  pointed  ftar. 
It  rifes  naked  from  the  foot-ftalk.  In  the  center  ftand 
fix  filaments,  fmaller  upwards,  ftiort,  and  crowned  with 
oblong  incumbent  buttons.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  rifes  a 
fingle  ftyle  from  the  rounded  rudiment  of  a  leed-veflel, 
which  when  ripened,  becomes  oval,  with  three  furrows, 
and  contains,  in  fo  many  cells,  numerous  roundifh 
feeds. 

The  fifth  fpecies  has  a  large  bulbous  root,  compofed 
of  many  thick  coats,  and  full  of  a  flimy  juice.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  and  of  a  confiderable  breadth  :  hol¬ 
lowed,  obtufe,  of  a  pale  green  on  the  lower  part,  but 
deeper  towards  the  end  :  fix  or  feven  of  thefe  rife  to¬ 
gether  from  the  root,  and  throw  themfelves  about  in 
various  directions.  Among  thefe  rifes  the  ftalk,  round, 
thick,  upright,  juicy,  and  ten  inches  high  :  it  is 
brovvnifti  in  the  upper  part,  but  of  a  paler  green  near  the 
ground.  There  are  no  leaves  on  it,  but  from  the  middle 
to  the  top  it  is  very  elegantly  decorated  with  flowers. 
Thefe  are  hollow,  of  a  bell -like  fhape,  divided  at  the 
edges  into  fix  parts,  and  fwoln  into  a  kind  of  roundnefs 
at  the  bafe  ;  they  hang  from  the  ftalks  by  fhort  flender 
foot-ftalks,  of  a  brownifh  green  principally,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely  on  one  fide  :  and  they  are  of  an  extremely  beautiful 
blue,  and  of  a  very  fweet  feent;  fometimes  there  is  a 
mixture  of  purple  with  the  blue,  fometimes  they  are 
white,  and  fometimes  they  are  flcfhy  :  thefe,  and  nume¬ 
rous  other  .varieties  of  them,  are  produced  from  feeds, 
of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter ;  but  what  is  here  de- 
feribed,  is  the  original,  or  mother  plant.  The  flower 
is  formed  of  a  fingle  petal,  and  from  the  bafe  there  rife 
fix  filaments,  fhort,  and  terminated  by  convergertt  but¬ 
tons  :  in  the  center  of  thefe  rifes  a  fingle  ftyle,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  obtufe  top.  The  feed-veftel  is  of  a  roundifh 
form,  marked  with  three  ridges,  and  contains  in  three 
cells  a  few  large  roundifh  feeds. 

The  root  of  the  fixth  fpecies  is  very  large,  round,  and 
white,  full  of  juice,  and  hung  with  many  thick  fibres. 

The 
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The  leaves  arc  numerous,  broad,  and  very  confpicuous ;  I 
they  refemble  thole  of  tire  Lilly  :  they  are  of  a  frefh 
green,  waved  at  the  edges,  and  often  curled  or  twilled. 
The  Italic  is  round,  firm,  fourteen  inches  high,  and  up¬ 
right,  except  that  it  bends  toward  the  top  with  the 
weight  of  its  numerous  large  flowers.  The  lower  part 
of  it  is  varioufly  and  elegantly  clouded  and  fpotted  with 
purple  :  and  ufually  the  bottoms  of  the  leaves  are  in  the 
fame  manner  pointed  like  the  Italic  of  the  great  Dragons. 
The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  naturally  of  a  celeftial 
blue  ;  they  hang  in  great  clufters  from  the  top  down  one 
third  of  the  length  of  the  ftalk  :  each  has  its  Ihort  foot- 
flalk.  In  form  they  refemble  the  other  Hyacinths,  but 
they  are  the  largeft  of  their  kind  :  and  by  culture  their 
colour  will  be  changed  in  many  degrees ;  it  will  grow 
deeper  or  paler  :  there  will  be  a  mixture  of  red  in  various 
proportions  with  the  blue,  which  will  make  it  purple  : 
and  it  will  i'ometimes  be  flefhy  or  white.  Thele  are  all 
fine  colours,  and  the  flower  is  very  elegant  in  all  of  them, 
but  in  none  fo  truly  fine  as  in  its  pure  celeftial  blue,  its 
genuine  and  natural  colour.  The  flower  is  formed  of 
one  petal,  and  grows  naked  to  its  foot-ftalk  :  it  is  rounded 
at  the  bafe,  cylindric  and  tubular  in  the  body,  and  at 
the  rim  it  turns  up  in  fix  large  and  elegant  legments. 
Within  ftand  fix  fhort  filaments,  whole  buttons  con¬ 
verge  :  and  there  is  in  the  center  of  thefe  a  fhort  ftyle, 
with  an  obtufe  head. 

The  feventh  fpecies  has  a  roundilh  root,  it  is  white, 
.and  hung  with  many  fibres  at  the  bafe.  The  leaves  are 
numerous,  and  moderately  broad,  ftraited,  and  of  a 
faint  green.  The  ftalk  is  round,  thick,  of  a  pale  green 
and  naked.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and  they  crown 
the  top  in  a  broad  tuft.  Their  colour  is  a  very  delicate 
pearly  grey,  and  the  fmell  is  very  fine.  The  flowers 
have  no  cups.  Its  body  is  compoied  of  fix  oval  petals, 
which  ftand  expanded  in  the  manner  of  the  rays  of  a  ftar. 
Within  ftand  fix  fhort  filaments,  with  oblong  incumbent 
buttons;  and  in  their  center,  from  a  roundilh  rudiment, 
rifes  a  lxmple  ftyle  of  the  length  of  the  filaments,  and 
crowned  with  a  Angle  head. 

The  root  of  the  eighth  fpecics  is  large  and  white,  and 
is  compofed  of  feales  in  the  manner  of  the  Lilly  root, 
but  thicker  and  fhorter.  The  leaves  are  numerous, 
broad,  oblong,  obtufe,  and  of  a  ftrong  green  ;  the 
middle  rib  is  pale,  and  fometimes  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
are  tipped  with  brown.  The  ftalk  is  round,  juicy,  and 
a  foot  high  ;  there  are  no  leaves  on  it ;  the  colour  is  a 
pale  green,  tinged  toward  the  bottom  with  red,  and  the 
top  is  decorated  with  a  great  number  of  flowers.  Thefe 
are  large,  and  of  a  delicate  .white,  fometimes  tinged  a 
little  with  a  flefh  colour.  They  have  no  cup  :  they  -  rife 
naked  from  their  foot-ftalks,  and  each  is  compoied  of 
fix  petals,  which  ftand  open.  In  the  center  are  fix 
fh  ort  filaments,  crowned  with  oblong  incumbent  but¬ 
tons,  and  in  the  midft  of  them  a  Angle  ftyle  with  a 
Ample  head.  This  rifes  from  a  roundilh  rudiment  of  a 
feed-vefi'el,  which,  as  it  ripens,  becomes  more  oval, 
and  is  marked  with  three  furrows.  It  is  formed  of  three 
valves,  and  divided  within  into  three  cells,  in  each  of 
which  are  contained  feveral  roundilh  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Hyacinth. 

All  the  kinds  of  this  beautiful  flower  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  either  by  flowing  their  feeds,  or  by  parting  their 
bulbous  roots.  The  latter  is  generally  praHifed  among 
us,  though  the  former  is  evidently  the  beft  way  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  fineft  varieties  of  the  flowers,  and  has  been 
always  pradtifed  in  Holland.  The  difcoiiragemeftt  in 
this,  is  the  long  time  the  plants  take  from  the  fo  wing, 
which  is  ufually  four  yeais  before  they  flower;  but  then, 
if  they  are  flowed  every  year,  after  the  fiift  four  years, 
there  is  always  a  yearly  fuccefflon  of  flowers  from  feed.. 
The  feed  fhould  be  carefully  faved  either  from  fem'i- 
double,  or  the  fineft  Angle  flowers,  and  flown  on  a  frefh, 
fight,  and  fomewhat  fandy  foil,  in  fhallow  pots  or  boxes, 
covering  them  with  half  an  inch  of  the  fame  earth.' 
This  Ihould  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and, 
the  pots  ftiould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  fun  till  the  middle  of  September;  and  towards 
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the  end  of  October,  be  put  under  a  common  hot-bed 
frame.  In  February  the  young  plants  will  appear  above 
the  ground,  and  muft  be  carefully  fereened  from  frofts  : 
but  they  muft  not  be  clofe  covered,  except  at  nights. 
In  March  they  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  frames,  and  fet 
in  a  warm  place  ;  and  when  the  weather  is  dry,  they 
muft  be  gently  watered  at  times,  and  always  kept  clear 
from  weeds.  About  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  beginning 
of  May,  they  muft  be  removed  into  a  cooler  fituation, 
as  the  heat  of  the  fun  would  then  be  too  much  for  them. 
After  their  blades  are  decayed,  they  muft  have  no  more 
watering;  but  toward  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  about 
half  an  inch  of  frefti  earth  ftiould  be  fifted  over  the  pots  ; 
after  this  they  muft  be  preferved  and  managed  as  the 
former  feafon  :  and  in  the  Auguft  following  a  bed  of 
light,  rich,  fandy  foil,  fhould  be  prepared  ;  then  the 
earth  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pots  or  boxes  and  the 
roots,  which  will  at  this  time  be  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
quill,  muft  be  feparated,  and  carefully  placed  upon  the 
bed,  at  two  or  three  inches  afunder.  They  are  to  be  fet 
with  bottom  part  downwards,  and  covered  two  inches 
thick,  with  the  fame  fine  earth  fifted  over  them.  Thefe 
beds  muft  be  arched  over,  and  in  frofty  weather  covered 
with  mats.  In  fpring,  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  they 
muft  be  watered  fparingly.  In  fummer  they  muft  be 
kept  very  clear  from  weeds,  and  in  autumn  have  an 
inch  more  of  light  earth  ftrewed  over  them.  This  ma¬ 
nagement  muft  be  continued  till  they  flower,  which  is 
ufually  not  till  four  or  five  years  after  they  were  fown. 
When  they  are  in  flower,  the  fineft  fort  fhould  be 
marked  with  a  flick,  that  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
planted  feparate.  When  the  green  leaves  of  thefe  plants 
begin  to  decay,  their  root  mult  be  taken  up,  and  the 
earth  of  the  bed  being  raifed  into  a  ridge,  to  fhoot  off  the 
moifture,  they  ftiould  be  laid  into  the  earth  again,  in  an 
horizontal  pofition,  leaving  the  green  leaves  hanging 
down  from  the  roots,  to  prevent  their  moifture  from 
running  into  the  roots,  which  often  rots  them.  When 
the  leaves  are  quite  dried  off,  the  roots  are  (o  be  taken 
up  and  cleared  of  filth,  and  laid  up  in  boxes  till  Septem¬ 
ber,  which  is  the  time  for. planting  them  again.  The 
proper  foil  for  planting  thefe  in  is  this  :  take  one  half 
frefh  earth  from  a  common  or  pafture,  which  is  of  a 
fandy  loam  :  this  fliould  not  be  got  beyond  nine  inches 
deep  ;  to  this  add  a  fourth  part  of  rotten  cow-dung. 
This  fhould  be  mixed  a  long  while  before  it  is  ufed,  and 
often  turned  :  and  fliould  be  fpread  ten  inches  deep  on 
the  beds,  with  a  little  rotten  cow-dung,  or  old  tanners 
bark,  at  the  bottom.  Thefe  beds  fhould  be  raifed  from 
three' to  fix  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  be 
a  little  rifling  or  rounded,  in  the  middle.  When  the 
flowers  are  about  to  blow,  the  ftalks  fhould  be  faftened 
by  a  loop  of  wire  to  a  fmall  flick,  to  prevent  their  bend¬ 
ing  down,  and  they  muft  be  fheltered  from  the  great 
heat  of  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  which  means 
they  will  continue  in  flower  a  month  or  longer. 

Grape  HYACINTH.  See  Grape  Hyacinth. 

HYDRANGEA,  a  genus  of  plants,  for  which  there 
is  no  Engfifli  name,  and  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  has  a 
fpreading  fibrous  root,  from  which  are  lent  up  many 
foft,  pithy,  ligneous  ftalks,  which  rife  about  three  feet 
high,  with  two  oblong,  heart-fhaped  leaves  placed  op- 
polite,  at  each  joint;  they  are  three  inches  long,  and 
two  broad  neap  their  bale,  flawed  on  their  edges.,  and 
h^ve  many  veins  running  from  the  middle  upward  to 
their  borders.  The  flowers  crown  the  top  of  the  ftalks, 
in  form  of  a  corymbus  ;  they  are  white,  arid  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  petals,  with  ten  llamina  furiounding  the 
ftyle. 

Culture  of  the  Hydrangea. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  ;  the 
beft  time  for  doing  this  is  the  latter  end  of  October,  at 
which  ftafoii  they  mayalfq.be  tranfplanted.  The  plants 
fhouldftavea  moift  foil,  for  they  grow  naturally  in  marfhy 
places  i  they  require  no  other  culture  than  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  to  have  the  ground  dug  about 
them  every  winter.  The  roots  are  perennial,  and  if  in 
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very  fevere  froft  the  ftalks  are  killed,  they  will  put  out  1 
new  ones  the  following  fpring. 

HYGROMETER,  or  H  Y G RO SCOPE,  a  machine 
or  inftrument  for'  measuring  the  degrees  of  drynefs  or 
moifture  of  the  air,  or  atmofphere.  There  are  divers 
forts  of  hygrometers,  for  whatever  body  either  fwells  or 
fhrinks,  by  drynefs  or  moifture,  is  capable  of  being 
formed  into  an  hygrometer.  It  is  found  that  moifture 
fcnfibly  flirotens  the  length  ot  cords  and  firings.  There¬ 
fore  to  make  an  hygrometer,  no  more  is  neceflary  than 
to  fufpend  a  catgut  a  yard  in  length,  having  a  plumbet, 
or  piece  of  lead,  with  an  index  or  pointer  affixed  to  the 
lower  end  of  it,  by  which  means  the  catgut  will  twill  or 
untwift  as  the  air  dries  or  moiftens,  and  Ihorten  or 
lengthen,  fo  as  to  raife  or  fink  the  plumbet  with  the  in¬ 
dex ;  and  this  index  will  point  the  degree  fought  tor. 
The  degrees  may  be  marked  upon  a  open  brais  ferew 
within,  with  which  the  plumbet  and  index  has  its  mo¬ 
tion.  The  following  hygrometer  is  recommended  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  No.  479*  It  confifts  of  a 
thin  piece  of  fponge,  fo  cut  as  to  contain  as  large  a  fuper- 
ficies  as  poffible.  This  hangs  by  a  fine  thread  of  lilk 
upon  the  beam  of  a  balance,  and  is  exaiftly  balanced  on 
the  other  fide  by  another  thread  of  filk,  ftrung  with  the 
fmalleft  lead  Ihot,  at  equal  diftances,  and  fo  adjufted  as 
to  caufe  an  index  to  point  at  the  middle  of  a  graduated 
arch,  when  the  air  is  in  a  middle  ftate,  between  the 
greateft  moifture  and  the  greateft  drynefs.  Under  this 
filk  fo  ftrung  with  Ihot,  is  placed  a  little  table  or  Ihelf 
for  that  part  of  the  filk  and  (hot  which  is  not  fufpended 
to  reft  upon.  When  the  moifture  imbibed  by  the  fponge 
increafes  its  weight,  it  will  raife  the  index,  and  alfo 
part  of  the  Ihot,  from  the  table,  and  vice  verfa  when  the 
air  is  dry. 

HYPECOUM,  a  genus  of  plants  for  which  we  have 
no  Englilli  name ;  there  are  three  fpecies  of  it.  1.  Hy- 
pecoum  with  comprefled  jointed  pods  bent  inward.'  2. 
Hypecoum  with  taper,  cylindrical,  nodding  pods.  3. 
Hypecoum  with  taper,  eredt,  wreathed  pods. 

The  firft  fpecies  has  many  winged  pointed  leaves,  of 
a  greyilh  colour,  which  fpread  near  the  ground.  The 
ftalks  are  fiender  and  lie  proftrate,  they  are  naked  at  the 
bottom,  but-  at  the  top  are  placed  two  or  three  fmall 
leaves  of  the  fame  Ihape  and  colour  with  thofe  below  : 
between  thefe  leaves  are  fituated  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers  each  fuftaining  one  yellow  flower  with  four  pe¬ 
tals,  and  a  pointal  ftretched  out  beyond  the  petals,  which 
afterward  turns  to  a  jointed  comprefled  pod  about  three 
inches  long,  which  bends  inward  like  a  bow,  having 
one  roundifh  comprefled  feed  in  each  joint. 

The  fecond  fpecies  has  {lender  ftalks  which  ftand 
more  ere£t,  the  fegments  of  the  leaves  are  longer,  and 
much  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firft  :  the  flowers  are 
fmaller,  and  fituated  at  the  divifions  of  the  branches, 
they  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  taper  pods  hanging  down¬ 
wards. 

The  thiid  fpecies  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  the 
fecond  both  in  leaf  and  flower,  but  the  pods  grow  eredt, 
and  are  wreathed  and  twifted  about. 

Culture  of  the  Hypecoum. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  annual ;  their  feeds  fhould  be  fown 
in  the  autumn  on  a  bed  of  frefh  earth  where  they  are 
to  remain,  for  they  feldom  fucceed  when  they  are  tranf- 
planted. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe  they 
muft  be  thinned,  leaving  them  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
apart ;  after  this  they  will  require  no  other  culture  than 
to  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds. 

HYPOCIST,  a  fpecies  of  Afarabacca.  See  the  article 
Asarabacca. 

HYSSOP,  HyJJopus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  didynamia  gymnofperjnia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Hyflop  with  fruitful 
fpikes,  or  the  common  Hyflop.  2.  Hyflop  with  tranf- 
verfe  petals,  and  the  lower  ftamina  fhorter  than  the  pe¬ 
tal.  3.  Hyflop  with  an  acute  fquare  {talk. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  perennial  plants,  and 
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the  third  biennial.  The  firft  is  a  native  of  the  Levant, 
the  fecond  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  and  the  third  in 
Canada.  Thefe  plants  when  not  in  flower  may  be 
known  by  their  long  narrow  leaves,  and  peculiar  agree¬ 
able  feent. 

Culture  of  the  Hyssop. 

All  the  fpecies  are  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  cut¬ 
tings.  The  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  March,  on  beds  of 
a  light  fandy  foil,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  muft  be  cleared  td  a  foot  afunder  everyway;  or  if 
they  are  intended  to  remain  many  years,  they  fhould  be 
left  at  two  feet  diftance,  for  they  grow  quick,  and  fpread 
very  much.  They  thrive  beft  on  a  poor  foil,  and  will 
bear  the  feverities  of  the  winter  much  better  than  on  a 
richer. 

When  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  it  muft  be 
done  in  April  or  May,  w’hen  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
border  where  they  may  be  defended  from  the  violent  heat 
of  the  fun,  and  being  frequently  watered,  they  will  take 
root  in  two  months,  after  which  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  managing  them 
as  thefeedlin'g  plants. 

Hedge  HYSSOP,  Gratiola ,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Hedge  Hyflop  with 
flowers  Handing  on  footftalks,  and  fpear-fhaped  fawed 
leaves.  2.  Hedge  Hyflop  with  obtufe  indented  leaves. 
3.  Hedge  Hyflop  with  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the 
branches. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally,  on  the  Alps,  and 
other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  The  fecond  is 
a  native  of  North  America,  and  the  third  of  Cartha- 
gena. 

Culture  of  the  Hedge  Hyssop. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn, 
when  the  ftalks  decay;  the  plants  fhould  have  a  moift 
foil  and  a  fhady  fituation,  in  which  they  will  thrive  ex¬ 
tremely  well ;  but  in  dry  ground  they  often  decay  in  fium- 
mcr,  unlefs  they  are  plentifully  watered. 
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JACK-IN-A-BOX.  See  Hernandia. 

JACOB’S  LADDER,  or  Greek  Valerian.  See  the 
article  Greek  Valerian. 

JALAP.  See  Marvel  of  Peru. 

JANUARY,  the  firft  month  of  the  year. 

In  the  Flower-garden ,  take  the  advantage  of  a  fine  day 
fome  time  this  month,  and  plant  fome  Ranunculufes, 
and  other  fpring-flower  roots,  for  when  thofe  put  in¬ 
to  the  ground  the  preceding  autumn  are  decayed,  thefe 
will  come  in  feafon,  and  continue  to  the  time  of  the  fum- 
mer  flowers.  As  many  cf  the  hardy  fhrubs  muft  be 
fown  in  the  beginning  of  the  fucceeding  month,  pre¬ 
paration  muft  be  made  now.  If  the  weather  is  frofty, 
nothing  more  is  to  be  done,  but  overlooking  the  ground 
and  defending  the  crops,  by  flrewing’peafe-ftraw  over 
fome,  and  drawing  mats  or  cloths  over,  the  hoops  of  the 
others.  About  the  beginning  of  this  month  the  Auri¬ 
culas  are  to  be  prepared  for  flowering  well,  by  frefh 
earthing.  Look  over  the  beds  of  thofe  Tulip  roots 
planted  in  autumn;  fuch  as  are  come  up  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  mats  and  drawn  over  the  hoops  placed  upon 
the  beds,  as  often  as  is  neceflary.  A  covering  of  peafe- 
ftraw  fhould  be  laid  upon  the  beds  of  Carnation  and  other 
choice  flower-buds,  if  the  feafon  is  hard,  but  thofe  co¬ 
verings  fhould  be  removed  in  mild  weather  ;  and,  as  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  this  month  the  froft  may  be  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  ever  to  feedling-plants,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  preferve  them. 

In  the  Kitchen-garden ,  look  over  the  Cauliflower 
plants  under  glafles.  Lay  fome  ftraw  upon  the  mufli 
room  beds,  to  preferve  them  from  froft  and  wot,  and 
change  it  once  in  three  days.  Plant  Endive  for  feeds  : 
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let  all  tender  crops  be  defended  from  cold  and  wet,  by 
mats  on  hoops,  or  by  peafe-ftraw.  Let  Lettuce-febds  of 
the  common  fort  be  fown  in  fome  well  Iheltered  place, 
and  let  a  fmall  crop  of  Peas  and  another  of  Beans  be 
now  fown,  and  let  a  bed  be  prepared  for  Carrot- feed. 
Lay  in  another  crop  of  Endive  for  blanching.  Chufe  a 
mild  and  moift  day  to  make  a  plantation  of  early  Cabbage, 
in  a  rich  and  dry  foil.  About  the  end  of  the  month, 
let  hot-beds  be  prepared  for  raifing  early  Cucumbers 
and  Melons.  Search  fhould  be  made  after  caterpillars 
and  fnails. 

In  the  Seminary,  let  the  beds  intended  for  planting  in 
fpring  have  their  laft  turning,  and  let  the  whole  be  thrown 
up  in  a  new  ridge.  Let  the  young  trees  of  the  hardy 
kind  be  pruned  and  trimmed  up,  and  let  their  roots  be 
defended  by  covering  the  ground  with  peafe-haulm. 
Let  the  ground  be  dug  between  fuch  Ihrubs  and 
trees  as  are  well  eftabl ifhed  in  their  growth,  and  all  roots 
of  perennial  weeds  carefully  picked  up.  The  young 
trees  muft  be  examined  to  lee  whether  they  be  cropped 
or  barked  ;  if  any  fuch  mifchief  appear,  look  well  to  the 
fences,  and  lay  traps  about  the  feed-beds  ;  repeat  the 
lowing  of  flowers  whofe  feeds  will  grow  at  this  pe¬ 
riod. 

Fruit-garden.  About  the  beginning  of  this  month  is 
the  feafon  for  providing  an  early  crop  of  Strawberries. 
The  Apple-tree,  Pear-tree,  and  the  fmall  Ihrubs  of 
Goofberries  and  Currants  may  now  be  pruned.  Let  the 
young  Mulberry-trees  be  now  examined  ;  let  there  be  no 
dead  wood  or  decayed  branches  left.  Clear  the  fruit- 
trees  from  mofs.  About  the  end  of  this  month  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  pruning  may  be  continued.  The  gardener  fhould 
now  think  of  the  great  affair  of  grafting. 

In  the  Green-houfe ,  if  the  middle  of  the  days  be  mild, 
give  the  plants  air.  But  if  the  froft  be  fevere  it  mull  be 
kept  clofe  ;  and  if  the  froft  continues  hard,  let  mats  be 
placed  before  all  the  glaffes  ;  and  if  there  is  a  flue  under 
the  green-houfe,  there  muft  be  a  little  fire  ufed  to  keep 
the  air  in  a  gentle  warmth  ;  and  where  there  is  no  flue, 
let  fome  clear  fire  be  made  in  a  portable  furnace,  or  feve- 
ral  wax  candles  be  kept  burning,  while  the  windows  are 
clofe;  let  the  waterings  be  very  fparing  :  all  the  dead 
leaves  muft  be  taken  off  and  carried  out  of  the  green- 
houfe,  and  wherever  there  appears  any  mouldinefs  let  it 
be  carefully  and  perfectly  cleared  off  with  a  Iponge 
dipped  in  warm  water.  The  fame  care  muft  be  taken  in 
the  cafe  of  infedts,  only  inftead  of  warm  water  alone, 
let  the  fponge  be  wetted  in  a  ftrong  and  warm  decodtion 
of  wood  foot,  and  tobacco. 

In  the  Stove  the  fame  kind  of  care  muft  be  taken  but 
in  a  greater  degree.  If  the  heat  is  not  carefully  kept  up, 
the  trouble  will  be  all  in  vain.  Care  muft  be  taken  to 
carry  all  the  dead  leaves  out  of  the  houfe,  and  let 
fuch  plants  as  require  water  have  it  regularly,  but  in 
fmall  quantities.  About  the  end  of  this  month  it  will 
be  proper  to  repair  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove  :  and  a  fine 
day  fhould  be  chofen  for  that  purpofe  :  obferve  to  let 
the  heat  of  the  air  be  carefully  kept  up  by  the  thermo¬ 
meter. 

JASMINE,  or  JESSAMINE,  Jafminum ,  a  genus 
of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  diahdria  mono- 
gynia ,  and  of  which  there  are  feven  fpecies.  i.  Jafmine 
with  winged  leaves  placed  oppofite,  or  the  common 
White  Jafmine.  2.  Azorian  Jafmine  with  trifoliate 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  commonly  called  Ivy- leaved  Jaf¬ 
mine.  3.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  and  Angle  leaves 
placed  alternate,  and  angular  branches,  or  the  common 
Yellow  Jafmine.  4.  Jafmine  with  alternate,  trifoliate, 
winged  leaves,  and  angular  branches,  or  the  Italian  Yel¬ 
low  Jafmine.  5.  Jafmine  with  alternate,  trifoliate, 
winged  leaves,  and  taper  branches,  or  the  fweet-feented 
Yellow  Indian  Jafmine.  6.  Jafmine  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  entire  acute  empalements,  and 
one  flower  upon  each  footftalk.  7.  Jafmine  with  wing¬ 
ed  leaves  placed  oppofite,  whofe  lobes  are  fhorter  and  ob- 
tufe ;  or  Catalonian  Jafmine. 

The  firft  fpecies,  which  is  the  common  White  Jaf¬ 
mine,  is  a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  India.  It  has  long 


been  inured  to  our  climate,  where  it  thrives  and  flower^ 
extremely  well,  but  never  produces  any  fruit  here. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  fpreadin.g- fhrub,  not  very  re¬ 
gular  ingrowth.  'The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  pale  grey 
bark;  the  young  Ihoots  are  foft,  tender,  flexible,  and 
green.  The  leaves  are  placed  regularly  in  threes,  and 
thefe  again  in  pairs  upon  the  ftalks  :  one  foot-ftalk  fup- 
ports  three  leaves,  and  thefe  foot-ftalks  rife  oppofite  tQ 
one  another.  The  Angle  leaves  are  large,  of  a  dee^> 
green,  and  an  oval  ftiape  :  they  are  broadeft  at  the  bafe, 
and  fmaller  at  the  point.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  iA 
tufts  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  each  foot-ftalk 
lplitting  natuially,  and  fupporting  two  of  them.  The 
whole  tuft  when  in  full  glory  is  compofed  of  eight  or 
nine  pair  of  thefe  flowers.  Each  flower  is  large  and 
white,  and  much  refembles  that  of  the  common  Jaf¬ 
mine,  which  it  exceeds  greatly  in  fragrance. 

The  third  fpecies  or  common  Yellow  Jafmine  is  very 
feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  the  flowers  having  no 
feent,  are  little  efteemed. 

The  fourth  fpecies,  or  the  Italian  Yellow  Jafmine,  has 
larger  flowers  than  the  former,  but  they  have  alfo  very 
little  feent. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  India.  It  rifes  with 
an  upright  woody  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  fending;  out  feveral  ftrong  branches 
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which  want  no  fupport.  The  leaves. are  trifpliate,  oval, 
entire,  and  of  a  lucid  green  which  continues  all  the 
year.  The  flowers  are  fituated  at  the  ends  of  the  Ihoots 
in  bunches  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  have  a  moft  delicate 
odour.  They  appear  in  July,  Auguft,  September,  and 
Odfober  ;  and  lometimes  continue  till  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  they  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  berries, 
which  turn  black  when  ripe,  and  have  each  two  feeds. 

The  fixth  fpecies  has  a  large  woody  Item,  fending  out 
many  branches,  which  are  at  firft  green,  but  afterwards 
the  bark  becomes  grey,  and  is  fmooth  ;  the  branches 
come  out  by  pairs,  and  have  Ihort  joints  ;  the  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  thick  confiftence,  are  alfo  fet  by  pairs 
clofe  to  the  branches  :  they  are  five  inches  long,  1  and 
two  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  leffening  to  both 
ends,  terminating  in  a  point  of  a  lucid  green,  and  having 
feveral  tranfverfe  veins  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  borders, 
which  are  entire.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  fitting  clofe  to  the  leaves,  one  upon 
each  foot-ftalk  ;  they  have  a  tubulous  empalement,  with 
five  corners  or  angles,  cut  deep  at  the  brim,  into  five 
long,  narrow  fegments,  ending  in  very  acute  points  ; 
the  flower  has  but  one  petal  :  for  though  it  js  cut  into 
many  deep  fegments  at  the  top,  yet  thefe  a  re 'all  ‘joined 
in  one  tube  below:  fome  of  thefd  flowers'  are  much 
more  double  than  others,  having  three  or  four  orders  of 
petals  ;  when  fully  blown  they  are  as  large  ag  a  middling 
Rofe,  and  fome  of  them  are  as  double  as  a  damafk  Rofe, 
having  a  very  delicate  odour,  not  unlike '  that  of  the 
White  Narciffus.  The  feafon  for  its' flowering  is  in  July 
and  Auguft. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  a  native  of  India.  It  has  much 
ftronger  branches  than  the  common  white  fort.  The 
leaves  are  winged,  and  compofed  of  three  pair  of  Ihort 
obtufe  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending  in  obtufe 
points  ;  thefe  lobes  are  placed  clofer  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Jafmine,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green.  The 
flowers  appear  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  Handing  on 
long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftalning  three  or  four  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  blueilh  red  on  their  outfide,  but  white 
within. 

Culture  of  ' the  Jasmin^. 

The  firft  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  branches,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and 
may  then  be  cut  from  the  old  {riant,  '  and  planted  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  “ '  "  ‘ '  * 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould 
be  planted  early  in  the  autumn  ;  and  if  the  winter  fhould 
prove  fevere,  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  them 
muft  be  covered  with  tan,  fea-weed,  afhes,  or  faw-duft, 
which  will  prevent  the  froft  fr6m  injuring  their  roots. 

When  thefe  plants  are  removed,  they  fhould  be 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which  Ihould 

be 
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be  cither  againft  a  wall,  pale,  or  fume  other  fence, 
where  the  flexible  branches  may  be  fupported.  '1  hele 
plants  Ihould  be  permitted  to  grow  rude  in  the  fummer, 
othervvife  the  e  will  be  no  flowers  ;  but  after  they  are 
pad,  the  luxuriant  fhoots  fhould  be  pruned  ofl,  and  the 
others  nailed  to  the  fupport. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpccies,  with  variegated 
leaves,  one  with  white  and  the  other  with  yellow  ilripes, 
but  the  latter  is  the  molt  common  ;  thefe  are  propagated 
by  budding  them  on  the  plain  Jafmine,  and  it  often 
happens,  that  when  the  buds  do  not  take,  yet  they  will 
communicate  their  gilded  miafma  to  the  plants  ;  lb  that 
in  a  fhort  time  after,  many  of  the  branches  both  above 
and  below  the  places  where  the  buds  have  been  inferted, 
have  been  thoroughly  timflured. 

Both  thefe  varieties  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  fitu 
ation,  efpecially  the  white  ftriped,  for  they  are  much 
more  tender  than  the  plain,  and  are  very  fubjerSt  to  be 
deftroyed  by  frofts  :  therefore  the  white  ftriped  fhould  be 
planted  to  a  fouth  or  louth-weft  afpebl,  and  in  very 
i'evere  winters  their  branches  fhould  be  covered  with 
mats  or  ftraw,  to  prevent  their  being  killed  ;  the  yellow 
ftriped  is  not  fo  tender,  fo  may  be  planted  againlt  walls 
to  eaft  or  weft  afpebts  :  but  thefe  plants  with  variegated 
leaves,  are  not  fo  much  in  efteem  as  formerly. 

The  belt  way  of  propagating  the  fecond  fpecies,  is 
by  layers  ;  chufe  for  the  mother  plant  one  that  is  vigorous 
and  healthy  :  and  having  fixed  upon  the  branches  that 
are  fit  for  laying,  raife  three  treflels  or  frames  of  any 
kind  under  them,  able  to  bear  pots  of  earth  :  then  mix 
together  three  bufliels  of  fine  rich  mould,  taken  from 
under  the  turf  in  a  fertile  meadow  :  add  to  it  one  bufhel 
of  earth  from  the  bottom  of  a  wood-pile,  and  half  a 
bufhel  of  old  cow-dung:  blend  all  thefe  well  together  j 
and  when  they  have  lain  fome  time,  fill  with  this  com- 
poft  three  large  pots  ;  fet  each  upon  one  of  the  treffels, 
and  let  it  be  of  fuch  a  height,  that  the  branches  intended 
to  be  laid,  will  come  down  to  it  without  much  force ; 
bring  down  the  branch  to  the  firft  pot,  open  the  earth 
fix  inches  deep,  and  lay  it  in  ;  obferve  where  the  part 
to  be  covered  is,  and  then  let  it  rife  again  :  tie  a  piece 
of  wire  juft  above,  and  cut  with  a  knife  three  long  flits, 
in  the  part  that  will  lie  covered  ;  after  this,  pierce  half 
a  dozen  holes  through,  and  then  wet  it  with  ftrong 
brine  :  then  lay  it  in  the  open  part  of  the  earth,  and 
fallen  it  fecurely  with  pegs,  or  by  tying  :  cover  it  up 
five  inches  with  the  earth,  and  give  it  a  gentle  watering. 

The  belt  feafon  for  laying  it  is  in  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  for  this  is  an  evergreen  :  and  this  is  a  proper 
time  for  them  ;  it  is  thus  to  be  managed  with  ever)' 
branch  that  is  laid,  and  the  top  of  each  fhould  remain 
about  eight  inches  out  of  the  ground  :  the  earth  muft  be 
gently  watered,  and  the  next  feafon  the  branches  are  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  old  plant,  and  the  whole  earth  of  the 
pot  fliaken  out  in  a  lump  with  the  layer  :  it  is  then  to 
be  placed  in  another  pot,  with  more  earth  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  the  fhoot  is  to  be  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
pot.  It  will  thus  require  no  more  care  than  is  bellowed 
on  common  plants  of  the  fame  kind,  and  will  grow  to  a 
handfome  fhrub  ;  thefe  pots  muft  be  fet  out  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  and  taken  into  the  green-houfe  in  Auguft  : 
and  every  year  the  earth  muft  be  cleared  away  to  a  good 
depth  about  the  roots,  and  frefh  put  in  the  place  of  it  : 
with  this  management  they  will  produce  very  large 
bunches  of  fine  flowers,  and  of  great  fweetnefs.  A 
layer  or  two  fhould  be  placed  under  a  fouth  wall  in  the 
natural  earth,  at  the  fame  time  that  others  are  fet  in 
pots;  thefe  will  Hand  fome  winters,  though  very  fevere 
ones  will  deftroy  them  :  but  fo  long  as  they  bear  the  ex- 
•pofure,  they  will  grow  more  luxuriantly,  and  flower  in 
a  much  finer  manner  than  fuch  r\s  are  houfed. 

The  third  fpecieS  is  eafily  propagated  by  fuckers  or 
layers. 

The  fourth  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  tender  branches,  as  was  diredled  for  the  common 
W'hite  fort  :  or  by  inoculating  or  inarching  it  upon  the 
common  Yellow  Jafmine,  the  latter  of  which  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  by  making  the  plants  hardier  than  thofe  which 
arc  obtained  from  layers. 
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The  fifth  fort  is  propagated  by  living  down  the 
tender  blanches  ;  the  {Loots  Ihould  be  laid  down  in 
March,  and  if  they  are  flit  at  the  joint,  as  it  is  pradlhed 
in  laying  of  Carnations,  it  will  promote  their  rooting  ; 
when  the  weather  is  dry,  thefe  layers  mull  be  .frequently 
watered,  which  if  carefully  attended  to,  the  plants  will 
be  rooted  by  the  fucceeding  lpVing  fit  to  be  tranfplanted, 
when  they  muft  be  planted  in  pots  tilled  with  light  earth, 
i  and  managed  as  was  before  directed  for  the  feedling 
plants.  This  fort  is  frequently  propagated,  by  inarch¬ 
ing  the  young  Ihoots  into  ltocks  of  the  common  Yellow 
Jafmine,  but  the  plants  fo  railed  do  not  grow'  io  ftrong 
as  thole  which  are  upon  their  ow  n  llock  ;  bcfidcs,  the 
common  Yellow  Jafmine  is  very  apt  to  fend  out  a  great 
number  of  fuckers  from  the  root,  which  renders  the 
plant  unhghtly  ;  and  if  thefe  fuckers  are  not  conllantly 
taken  oft'  as  they  are  produced,  they  will  rob  the  [  lant 
of  their  nourilhment.  The  cuttings  ot  this  plant  will 
alfo  take  root,  if  they  are  planted  in  pots  in  the  ip  ring, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  covering  them 
clofe  with  handfome  glallcs  ;  when  thele  arc  well  rooted, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  leparate  pots,  and  treated 
as  the  layers.  The  iixih  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  w'hich,  if  taken  from  the  young  branches,  and 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  a  loamy  foil,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  covering  them  dole  down  with 
hand-glaffes,  will  foon  put  out  roots:  then  they,  may 
be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fma.il  pot.  Idled  witti 
the  like  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  again  into  the  hot- bed, 
to  forward  their  putting  out  new'  roots.  When  thefe 
young  plants  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be  treated 
hardily. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  propagated  by  inoculating  or 
inarching  it  upon  the  common  White  Jafmine,  on  which 
it  lhakes  very  well,  and  is  rendered  hardier  than  thole 
which  are  upon  their  own  Hocks.  Thofe  of  this  kind  are 
broughtoverfromItalyevcryfpring,gejierallytied  up  in  tmall 
bunches,  containing  four  plants  ;  their  roots  are  wrap¬ 
ped  about  W'ith  mofs  to  preferve  them  from  drying, 
W'hich,  if  it  happens  that  the  fhrip  has  a  long  paffage, 
will  often  occafion  them  to  pulh  out  ftrong  Ihoots  from 
their  roots,  which  muft  always  be  taken  off  before  they 
are  planted,  otherwife  they  will  exhaull  the  whole  nou¬ 
rilhment  of  the  plant,  and  deftroy  the  graft.  In  making 
choice  of  thefe  plants,  you  fhould  carefully  obferve  if 
their  grafts  are  alive  and  in  good  health  :  for  if  they  are 
brown  and  Ihrunk  they  will  not  pufh  out,  fo  that  theie 
will  be  only  the  Hock  left,  w'hich  is  of  the  common 
fort. 

When  you  receive  the  plants,  you  muft  clear  the 
roots  of  the  mols,  and  all  deca)ed  branches  Ihould  .be 
taken  off  ;  then  place  their  roots  into  a  pot  or  tub  of 
water,  w'hich  fhould  be  fet  in  the  green-houfe,  or  fome 
other  room  where  it  may  be  fereened  from  the  cold  :  in 
this  fitu..tion  they  may  continue  two  days,  after  which 
you  mull  prune  off  all  the  dry  roots,  and  'cut  down  the 
branches  within  four  inches  of  the  place  where  they  are 
grafted,  and  plant  them  in  pots  filled  with  frefh  light 
earth  ;  then  plunge  the  pots  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them,  as  the 
heat  of  the  feafon  may  require.  In  about  three  weeks 
or  a  months  time  they  will  begin  to  Ihoot,  when  you 
mull  carefully  rub  oft’  all, fuch  as  arc  produced  from  the 
Hock  below  the  graft ;  they  muft  now  have  a  great 
fhare  of  air  to  flrengthcn  them,  and  by  degrees  .they 
mull  be  hardened  to  endure  the  open  air,  into  which  they 
Ihould  be  removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  warm 
fituation  the  firft  fummer  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  w'inds,  they  will  make  but  an  indifferent 
progrefs,  being  rendered  tender  by  the  hot-bed.  If  the 
fummer  proves  warm,  and  the  trees  have  fuccecded  well, 
they  will  produce  fome  flowers  in  the  autumn  following, 
though  they  will  be  few  in  number,  and  not  near  fo 
ftrong  as  they  will  be  the  fucceeding  years,  when  the 
trees  arc  Aronger,  and  have  better  roots. 

Thefe  plants  are  preferred  in  grccn-houf  s,  with 
Oranges,  Myrtles,  .&c,.  iu  the  winter  feafon,  and  tc- 
quire  the  fame  treatment;  hut.n'otwlthftanding  moil 
people  preferve  thefe  plants  in  "teen -Louies,  yet  they 

will 
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will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  in  the  open 
air,  if  planted  againft  a  warm  wall,  and  covered  with 
mats  in  frofty  weather,  in  which  fituation  they  will 
produce  ten  times  as  many  flowers  in  one  feafon,  as 
thofe  kept  in  pots,  and  the  flowers  will  likewife  be  much 
larger ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  planted  abroad  till  they 
have  foine  ftrength,  fo  that  it  will  be  neceflary  to  keep 
them  in  pots  two  or  three  years  ;  and  when  they  are 
planted  againft  the  wall,  which  fhould  be  in  May,  that 
they  may  have  taken  good  root  in  the  ground  ;  before  the 
fucceeding  winter  you  mu  ft  turn  them  out  of  the  pots, 
preierving  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  nail  up  their 
ihoots  to  the  wall,  fhortening  fuch  of  them  as  are  very 
Jong,  that  they  may  pufli  out  new  fhoots  below  to 
furnifh  the  wall,  continuing  to  nail  up  all  the  {hoots  as 
they  are  produced. 

In  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  they 
will  begin  to  flower,'-  and  continue  to  produce  new  fhoots 
till  the  froft  prevents  them.  Toward  the  middle  of 
November,  if  the  nights  are  frofty,  you  muft  begin  to 
cover  your  trees  with  mats,  which  fhould  be  nailed 
pretty  clofe,  but  this  fhould  be  done  when  the  trees  are 
perfe&ly  dry,  otherwife  the  wet  being  lodged  upon  the 
branches,  will  often  caufe  a  mouldinefs  upon  them,  and 
the  air  being  excluded  therefrom,  will  rot  them  in  a 
fhort  time  ;  it  is  alfo  very  neceflary  to  take  off  thefe  mats 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  to  prevent  this  mouldinels, 
and  only  keep  them  clofe  covered  in  frofty  weather  ;  if  a 
little  mulch  is  laid  upon  the  furface  o.f  the  ground  about 
their  roots,  and  feme  bands  of  hay  fattened  about  their 
items,  to  guard  them  from  the  froft  in  very  fever e  wea¬ 
ther,  it  will  preferve  them  ;  in  the  fpring  as  the  weather 
is  warmer,  fo  by  degrees  the  covering  fhould  be  taken 
off,  but  they  fhould  not  be  expofed  too  foon  to  the  open 
air,  for  the  morning  frofts  and  dry  eafterly  winds,  which 
often  reign  in  March,  do  frequently  pinch  thefe  plants 
if  they  are  too  early  expofed. 

When  the  covering  is  taken  off,  the  trees  fhould  be 
pruned,  and  cut  out  all  the  decayed  branches,  fhortening 
the  ftrong  fhoots  to  about  two  feet  long,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  fhoot  ftrong,  and  produce  many  flowers, 

American  JASMINE.  See  IfomocA. 

Arabian  JASMINE,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  diandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  five  fpecies.  i.  Arabian  Jafmine,  with  a  four- 
cornered  ftalk,  with  oval,  acuminated  leaves,  and  com- 
preffed,  membranaceous  feed-veflels.  2.  Arabian  Jaf¬ 
mine,  with  the  lower  leaves  heart-fhaped  and  obtufe, 
and  the  upper  leaves  oval  and  fharp-pointed.  3.  Arabian 
Jafmine,  with  oval,  pointed,  and  waved  leaves,  and 
with  round  branches.  4.  Arabian  Jafmine,  with  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  hairy  ;  or  the  Sor¬ 
rowful  Tree.  5.  Arabian  Jafmine,  with  obtufe,  fpear- 
jliaped,  oval  leaves. 

Thefe  are  all  fhrubby  plants,  and  natives  of  India. 
They  require  one  method  of  culture,  and  are  great  or¬ 
naments  to  a  garden  :  efpecially  the  firft  lpecies,  which, 
if  kept  in  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth,  will  continue 
flowering  great  part  of  the  year. 

Culture  of  the  Arabian  Jasmink. 

Thefe  plants  are  never  cultivated  witli  better  fuccefs 
than  when  grafted  on  the  common  Jalmine. 

The  gardeners  of  Italy,  under  whofe  hands  that 
operation  fucceeds  happily,  furnifh  all  Europe  with  them 
ready  for  planting.  Thefe  plants  arrive  in  fpting.,  and 
are  to  be  treated  as  follows  : 

Let  the  whole  plant,  root  and  branches,  be  thoroughly 
wafhed,  fo  that  no  mofs  is  left  about  the  roots  •,  if  any 
branches  arc  decayed,  or  Any  fhoots  rifen  from  the  roots, 
they  muft  be  carefully  taken  oft'.  Let  the  plants  remain 
two  days  foaking  in  water,  then  prune  the  roots,  and 
plant  them  in  pots  filled  with  frefli  mould,  and  wood- 
pile  earth  :  fet  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark  bed  that 
has  but  a  moderate  heat ;  they  muft  be  fhaded  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  watered  gently  once  in  three 
days. 

In  about  three  weeks,  when  they  have  begun  to  fhoot 
partly  from  the  ftalk,  and  partly  from  the  graft,  all  the 
buds  upon  the  flock  fhould  be  rubbed  off  ac  they  rife, 
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the  plants  muft  be  more  frequently  watered,  and  the  air 
admitted  to  them  in  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  by  raifing 
the  glaffes. 

About  the  end  of  May  raife  the  pots  half  out  of  the 
bark  :  ftrew  feme  frefli  earth  upon  the  furface,  and  by 
degrees  inure  them  to  the  full  air.  In  the  middle  of 
Junetakethemquite  out  of  the  bark-bed,  and  fet  them  out 
among  the  green-houfe  plants,  where  they  may  Hand 
till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  carried  back  to  the 
green-houfe.  Here  let  them  Hand  till  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  then  remove  them  to  the  ftove. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings  :  the  former  is  the  fureft  method,  for  unlels  the 
cuttings  are  very  carefully  managed,  they  will  not  take 
root. 

The  ftalks  are  pliable,  and  may  eafily  be  brought 
down  and  laid  in  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  which 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan  :  if  this  is  done 
in  the  fpring,  and  they  are  carefully  watered,  the’ layers 
will  have  put  out  roots  by  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
cut  from  the  old  plants,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot,  and  then  plunged  into  the  tan-bed, 
where  they  may  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root. 

If  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  April  in  pots  filled  with  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  liot-bed  of 
tanners  bark.  The  pots  fhould  be  pretty  large,  and 
there  may  be  ten  or  twelve  cuttings  planted  in  each  ;  if 
thefe  pots  are  clofely  covered  with  bell  or  hand-glaffes, 
to  exclude  the  air,  it  will  greatly  promote  the  plants 
taking  root ;  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  gently  refrefhed  with  water  when 
the  earth  is  dry ;  with  this  management  the  cuttings 
will  have  taken  root  by  Auguft,  when  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  layers. 

Thefe  plants  will  live  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth, 
but  if  they  are  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  of  the  bark-ftove, 
they  will  thrive  much  better,  and  produce  a  greater- 
quantity  of  flowers  ;  and  as  the  leaves  continue  all  the 
year,  the  plants  will  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  ftove 
at  all  feafons. 

Perftan  JASMINE.  See  SVringa. 

Scarlet  JASMINE.  See  Bjgnonia. 

Red  JASMINE,  a  fpecies  of  Plumeria.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Plumeria. 

ICE  PLANT,  a  fpecies  of  Ficoides,  or  Fig  Ma¬ 
rigold. 

The  root  of  this  is  hung  with  innumerable  fibres. 
The  ftalks  fpread  themfelves  everyway,  leaning  upon 
the  ground,  and  forming,  when  the  root  is  well  nou- 
rifhed,  a  circle  of  a  very  confiderable  expanfe,  from  four 
to  fix  feet  in  diameter.  The  ftalks  are  thick,  round, 
and  full  of  juice,  and  every  one  fends  branches  off  in 
great  number,  and  with  perfect  irregularity.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  thick,  juicy,  obtufe  at  the  end,  undulated, 
and  often  railed  at  the  edges  ;  in  thofe  plants  which 
flower  freely  they  are  fmallcr :  in  fuch  as  do  not,  they 
are  three  inches  long,  and  two  in  breadth.  The  colour 
of  the  ftalks  and  leaves  is  a  very  fine  green,  and  they  are 
covered  thick  with  Aiming  particles,  refembling,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  vigour  of  the  plant,  and  the 
light  wherein  it  is  viewed,  fpangles  of  iilver,  flakes  of 
ice,  fragments  of  cryftal,  or  fparks  of  diamonds  :  they 
are  perfectly  tranfparent  and  colourlefs,  and  of  uncertain 
form;  thefe  give  a  glorious  lullre  to  the  plant:  and 
there  is  often,  befides  this,  feme  variety  of  colouring,  even 
before  it  flowers;  the  places  where  the  leaves  are  inferted 
having  a  tinge  of  purple,  and  the  tips  of  many  of  tile 
leaves  being  browniffi.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and 
of  a  very  Angular  appearance  ;  they  rife  from  the  ftalks 
by  very  fhort  pedicles,  and  arc  in  colour  white;  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  purple  :  this  is  principally  feen  on  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  petals,  and  on  their  under  fide,  and  it 
goes  off  as  the  flower  attains  its  full  maturity  ;  the  tindl 
is  beft  feed  on  the  head  of  the  bud,  and  here  it  is  ufually 
of  a  bright  pltrplifh  ctimfon.  The  cup  is  formed  of  a 
fingle  p:‘ece,  divided  by  five  cuts  at  the  edge.  The 
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petals,  which  compofe  the  body  of  the  flower,  are  in¬ 
numerable  :  they  ftand  in  feveral  diftindt  feries,  and  are 
long,  narrow,  undulated,  and  (harp-pointed  ;  and  on 
tracin'*  them  to  the  bafe,  their  bottoms  are  found  to 
coalefce  and  unite  into  a  kind  of  ring.  In  the  centre 
hand  numerous  filaments,  very  flender,  and  crowned 
with  incumbent  buttons,  and  in  the  midft  of  them  ap¬ 
pear  five  ftyles  :  thefe  have  their  origin  from  five  obtufe 
angles,  which  terminate  the  rudiment  of  the  fucceeding 
fruit,  placed  below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The 
fruit  is  a  round  capfule  with  a  dent ;  marked  with  five 
rays,  and  containing  numerous  roundifh  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Ice-Plant. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  muft  be  fcattered  with  care  upon  fome 
rich  garden-mould,  laid  four  inches  thick  upon  a  com¬ 
mon  bed  of  dung;  and  let  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
fame  mould  be  lifted  over  them.  As  foon  as  they  are 
put  into  the  ground,  let  the 'following  compoft  be  made 
for  the  plants :  mix  a  barrow  of  rich  meadow-earth, 
a  buflhel  of  pond-mud,  and  a  peck  of  old  cow-dung  ; 
add  to  this  a  peck  and  a  half  of  coarfe  fand,  and  blend¬ 
ing  the  whole  together,  throw  it  up  in  a  heap  to  the 
weather.  When  the  plants  rife  let  them  be  very  gently 
watered  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  can  be  feen  which  are  the 
ftrongeft,  let  the  weaker  be  pulled  up,  leaving  only  as 
many  as  are  intended  to  be  raifed,  at  due  diftances  : 
here  they  may  ftand,  to  gather  a  little  more  ftrength, 
and  they  muft  then  be  removed  into  feparate  pots.  Let 
as  many  fm«ll  pots  be  prepared  as  there  are  plants;  and 
let  an  oyfter-fhell  be  laid  over  the  hole  of  each,  to  keep 
it  open  :  then  let  them  be  filled  with  the  compoft,  and 
the  plants  one  by  one  taken  carefully  up  and  fet  in  them. 
Give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and  fet  the  pots  up  to  the 
rim  in  a  bark-bed,  fhading  them  with  mats  till  they  are 
thoroughly  rooted.  If  there  be  not  a  bark-bed  inreadi- 
nefs,  a  common  hot-bed  of  dung  will  do;  but  in  this 
cafe  the  pots  muft  be  removed  from  one  to  another,  as 
the  heat  declines  :  in  the  bark-bed  it  keeps  up  the  whole 
time,  and  this  is  the  great  advantage  bark  has  over  dung. 
In  this  bed  they  are  to  be  watered  at  times  ;  and  as  the 
fealon  grows  more  mild  they  may  be  inured  to  the  air. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  they  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  bed,  and  placed  among  the  greenhoufe  plants  :  at  the 
time  of  their  being  taken  from  the  bed  let  fome  be  kept 
for  flowering,  in  the  ufual  way ;  others  planted  for 
fpreading  and  (hewing  the  beauty  of  their  leaves  ;  and 
others  managed  for  living  all  the  winter.  Let  the  firft 
kind  be  treated  as  other  green-houfe  plants:  then  let 
thofe  which  are  intended  for  fpreading,  be  planted  in  a 
warm  and  well  fheltered  place  in  the  open  ground,  al¬ 
lowing  them  a  large  fpace  to  cover,  and  planting  them 
in  fome  compoft  thrown  into  a  hole  of  the  bed  for  that 
purpofe.  While  thofe  treated  in  the  ufual  manner 
flower  abundantly,  thefe  will  attain  many  times  their 
fize,  but  produce  few  flowers,  or  perhaps  none.  Thofe 
plants  intended  for  winter  muft  be  taken  up,  and  fet  in 
larger  pots,  fhaking  off  a  good  quantity  of  the  mould 
from  their  roots  :  they  muft  be  watered  and  fhaded  till 
they  have  taken  root ;  and  this  fhould  be  repeated  once 
in  fixteen  days.  At  every  time  of  tranfplanting,  thofe 
branches  which  have  flower-buds  upon  them  muft  be 
taken  off,  and  by  this  means  the  plant  will  be  put  back¬ 
ward  more  and  more  at  every  plantation.  At  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter  they  muft  be  taken  in  the  green-houfe, 
and  tranfplanted  no  more  :  they  will  then  fettle  them- 
felves  for  flowering  :  but  it  will  come  on  flowly. 

JERUSALEM  Artichoke.  See  Jerufalem  Arti¬ 
choke. 

JERUSALEM  Cowfip ,  a  fpecies  of  Lungwort.  See 
the  article  Lung-wort. 

JERUSALEM  Sage.  See  the  article  Sage-tree. 
JESSAMINE,  or  JASMINE.  See  Jasmine. 

JEWS  Mallow.  See  Jews  Mallow. 

INARCHING.  Seethe  article  Grafting. 

INDIGO,  Anil ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 
three  fpecies.  i.  The  Jamaica  Wild  Indigo.  2.  The 
Guatimal  Indigo.  3.  The  Carolina  Wild  Indigo. 
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Culture  of  the  Indico. 

The  two  firft  fpecies  are  annual  plants,  and  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  two  inches  high, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots  filled  with 
good  frefh  earth,  and  the  pots  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark;  as  the  plants  obtain  ftrength,  they  muft 
have  a  large  fhare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them,  by  raff¬ 
ing  the  glaffes  in  the  day-time.  In  June  they  may  be 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  by  which  time  they  will  begin 
to  produce  their  flowers,  which  will  be  fucceeded  by 
pods  in  a  fhort  time  after,  and  in  Auguft  their  feeds 
will  be  perfected,  if  the  plants  are  brought  forward  in 
the  fpring. 

The  third  fpecies  requires  the  fame  method  of  culture, 
but  this  fort  will  not  bear  to  be  expofed  wholly  to  the 
open  air,  even  in  the  hotteft  weather  :  and  if  it  is  pre- 
ferved  in  a  very  warm  ftove  in  winter  it  will  laft  two  or 
three  years. 

Bajlard  INDIGO,  Amorpha ,  a  genus  of  plants  ran¬ 
ged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelphia  decandria,  and  of 
which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  and  a  native  of  Carolina.  It 
rifes  with  many  irregular  items,  to  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet.  The  leaves  are  long  and  winged.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  fame  year’s 
flioots,  in  long  flender  fpikes  :  they  are  fmall  and  of  a 
deep  purple.  It  is  cultivated  here  as  a  flowering  fhrub  j 
but  it  never  ripens  feeds  in  England. 

Culture  of  the  Bajlard  Indigo. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  layers,  but  the 
latter  is  the  molt  common  method.  In  one  year  thefe 
layers  will  make  good  roots,  and  may  then  be  taken  off, 
and  planted  either  in  the  nurfery  or  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  As  thefe  fhoots'are  large 
and  foft,  their  upper  parts  are  ufually  killed  by  froft  in 
the  winter,  but  the  fpring  following  they  put  out  new 
fhoots  in  plenty  below  the  dead  part. 

The  plants  muff  have  a  fheltered  fituation  otherwife 
their  branches  will  be  broken  by  the  wind. 

INGA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  no  Englifti 
name  and  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Inga  with  winged 
leaves,  whofe  foot-ftalks  are  bordered  and  jointed,  and 
broad,  flefhy,  waved  pods.  2.  Inga  with  winged  leaves, 
whofe  foot-ftalks  are  jointed  and  bordered,  and  very 
narrow  woolly  pods. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  north-fide  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Spanifh  main.  This 
rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  bark,  fending  out  many  crooked  ir¬ 
regular  branches  which  hang  to  the  ground,  garnifhed 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of 
oblong  oval  lobes,  placed  oppofite  on  a  midrib,  which 
has  a  border  or  wing  on  each  fide  between  the  lobes,  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  fpikes  toward  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each  (land¬ 
ing  in  a  diftimff  empalement,  divided  into  five  fegments 
at  the  top,  having  a  great  number  of  very  long  purple 
ftamina  •;  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long  flefhy  pods 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  filled  with  a  fweet  pulp 
in  which  the  feeds  are  lodged. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz. 
This  feldom  rifes  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  the 
branches  are  covered  with  a  brown  down,  as  are  the  un- 
der-fide  of  the  leaves ;  the  lobes  are  not  fo  obtufe  as  the 
other  fort.  The  flowers  come  out  of  the  wings  of  the 
branches  in  fmall  fpikes;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  colour 
within,  but  of  a  herbaceous  colonr  without,  with  long 
long  purple  ftamina,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  nar¬ 
row,  downy  pods,  containing  feveral  irregular  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Inga. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  When  the  plants  are  come 
two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted 
into  feparate  pots  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  again,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 

fame 
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fame  way  as  other  tender  exotic  plants  daring  the  fum- 
mer.  At  Michaelmas  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
tan  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  bed.  During  the  winter 
feafon  they  muft  be  kept  very  warm,  and  have  but  little 
water  in  cold  weather.  In  the  fummer  they  will  require 
to  be  oftener  watered,  and  in  hot  weather  they  fhould 
have  a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air  ;  but  they  muft  not  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  ftove,  for’they  are  too  tender  to  endure 
the  open  air  of  this  country,  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the 
year. 

INOCULATION,  a  very  curious  operation  in  gar¬ 
dening,  otherwife  called  budding. 

It  is  a  kind  of  grafting  pradtifed  in  thefummer  months 
on  feveral  kinds  of  ftone  fruits,  as  peaches,  nedtarines, 
cherries,  plums,  apricots,  See.  alfo  upon  oranges,  jal- 
mines,  and  various  other  forts  of  plants,  which  fucceed 
better  by  this  pradtice,  than  by  the  common  method  of 
grafting.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner : 

Being  provided  with  a  (harp  knife,  with  a  flat  haft, 
made  for  this  purpofe,  as  alfo  with  the  cuttings  of  the  tree 
intended  to  be  propagated,  make  choice  of  a  fmooth  part 
of  the  ftock  intended  to  be  inoculated  ;  if  defigned  to  be 
dwarf,  five  or  fix  inches  from  the  ground  :  but  if  aftand- 
ard,  it  fhould  be  budded  at  the  height  of  five  and  a  half, 
or  fix  feet ;  then,  with  your  knife,  make  an  horizontal 
cut  acrofs  the  rind  of  the  ftock,  and  from  the  middle  of 
that  cut  make  a  flit  downwards  about  two  inches  in  length, 
being  careful  not  to  cut  deeper  than  the  thicknefs  of  the 
bark,  left  the  ftock  is  wounded  ;  then  having  the  cutting 
ready,  cut  off  the  leaf  from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot- 
ftalk  remaining  ;  cut  the  bud  off  lengthways,  fomewhat 
longer  than  the  flit  in  the  ftock,  with  part  of  the  wood  to 
it ;  this  done,  with  your  knife  flip  the  wood  from  the  bark 
with  a  fudden  jerk,  and  obferve  whether  the  eye  of  the 
bud  is  left  or  not,  for  thofe  buds  which  lofe  their  eyes  in 
flripping  are  ufelefs  ;  then  with  the  handle  of  the  knife 
gently  raife  the  bark  on  each  fide  of  the  flit  in  the  ftock, 
•and  infert  the  bud  therein,  obferving  to  place  it  fmooth 
between  the  rind  and  wood  of  the  ftock,  cutting  off  that 
part  of  the  rind  of  the  bud  which  may  happen  to  be  too 
Jong  for  the  flit  made  in  the  ftock ;  fo  having  exactly  fit¬ 
ted  the  bud  to  the  ftock,  tie  them  clofely  round  with  wet¬ 
ted  ftrongbafs,  taking  care  not  to  bind  round  the  eye  of 
the  bud,  which  fhould  be  left  open.  In  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  the  buds  will  require  to  be  loofened  of  the 
bandage,  which,  if  not  done  in  time,  will  be  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  them,  but  not  to  be  entirely  diverted  of  the  bind¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  not  amifs  to  tye  them  flightly  again,  which 
will  prevent  the  bark  of  tha  ftock  from  flying  open,  as 
fometimes  happens,  whereby  the  bud  is  much  injured,  if 
not  entirely  deftroyed. 

The  March  following,  the  ftock  fhould  be  cut  off 
about  three  inches  above  the  place  of  inoculation,  flop¬ 
ping  it  the  contrary  way  to  the  bud  ;  this  length  is  of  ufe 
to  fallen  the  fhoot  which  proceeds  from  the  bud,  which 
otherwife  might  be  blown  out  by  ftrong  winds  :  but  the 
autumn  following,  it  fhould  be  cut  clofe  juft  above  the 
bud,  that  the  place  of  amputation  may  the  more  readily 
be  barked  over. 

The  time  for  inoculation,  is  from  the  middle  of  June, 
to  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  according  to  the  feafon  and  the 
forwardnefs  of  the  different  forts  of  trees  intended  to  be 
budded,  which  muft  be  known  by  trying  if  the  buds  will 
feparate  from  the  wood  eafily.  The  firft  fort  of  fruit  com¬ 
monly  inoculated,  is  the  apricot,  and  the  laft  the  orange  ; 
although  the  orange  is  commonly  budded  in  Auguft,  it  is 
very  proper  to  try  the  operation  in  July,  and  thole  flocks 
which  mifearrry  maybe  budded  the  fucceeding  month, or 
even  in  September;  but  let  it  be  done  when  it  will,  it  is 
proper  to  place  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  giving  them  plenty 
of  water,  by  which  means  there  will  be  no  reafon  to 
doubt  of  their  fuccefs. 

In  performing  this  operation,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  moift  cloudy  weather,  as  the 
bud  and  ftock  will  more  readily  unite,  being  more  re¬ 
plete  with  juices  than  in  hot  dry  weather,  when  the 
flock  will  perfpire  fo  faft,  as  to  leave  the  buds  deftitute 
of  moifture. 
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INULA,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  amon* 
the  fyngen  fia  polygamia  fuperflua ,  of  which  he  diftinguifhes 
thirteen  fpecies,  but  only  the  nine  following  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens.  i.  Inula  with  oval  rough  leaves, 
woolly  on  their  under-fide,  and  the  feales  of  the  cup 
oval,  or  Elecampane.  2.  Inula  with  hairy  indented 
leaves,  thofe  at  the  bottom  oval,  but  thofe  on  the  flalks 
fpear-fhaped,  and  embracing  the  ftalk,  which  have  but 
few  flowers.  3.  Inula  with  fpear-fhaped,  recurved 
fawed  leaves,  hairy  flowers  growing  fingly,  and  angular 
branches.  4.  Inula  with  fpear-fhaped  recurved  leaves, 
which  are  indented,  and  rough  flowers  growing  in  cluf- 
ters.  5.  Inula  with  narrow  flefhy  leaves,  ending  in  three 
points,  called  Golden  Samphire.  6.  Inula  with  foft, 
hairy,  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves,  and  one  flower  on  a 
ftalk.  7.  Inula  with  oblong,  entire,  rough  leaves,  and 
a  hairy  ftalk  divided  by  a  corymbus,  and  flowers  growing 
in  clufters.  8.  Inula  with  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves, 
embracing  the  llalk,  hairy  on  their  under-fide,  and  an 
eredt  branching  ftalk.  9.  Inula  with  fpear-fhaped 
prickly  leaves,  half  embracing  the  ftalk,  which  is  taper, 
and  has  but  one  flower. 

Thefe  are  all  perennial  plants  :  for  the  firft  fpecies,  fee 
the  article  Elecampane. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  the  fouth 
parts  of  France*  The  third  of  many  parts  of  Europe. 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  feveral  mountains  in 
the  north  of  Europe  ;  the  fifth  on  the  fea-coaft  of  this 
country;  the  fixth  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  the  feventh 
of  Hungary.  The  eighth  grows  naturally  in  Auftria, 
Bohemia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  it  has  an  annual 
ftalk,  as  has  alfo  the  ninth  fpecies,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  fouth  of  France.  All  thefe  fpecies  thrive  and  flower 
in  the  open  air  of  this  country. 

Culture  of  thefmjtA. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  in 
autumn,  which  is  alfo  the  bell  time  for  tranfplantino- 
them.  They  will  require  no  other  culture  than  'to  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds  in 
the  fpring,  on  a  border  of  light  earth,  expofled  to  the 
eaft,  where  the  morning  fun  only  is  admitted.  When 
the  plants  appear,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds 
till  they  are  fit  to  be  removed  when  they  muft  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  fhady  border  fix  inches  afunder.  During 
the  fummer  feafon  they  muft  be  often  weeded,  and  in 
autumn  tranfplanted  to  the  border  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main. 

1NVOLUCRUM,  a  kind  of  cup,  which  furrounds 
a  number  of  flowers  together,  every  one  of  which  has 
befides  this  general  cup,  its  own  particular  perianthium. 
The  involucrum  confifts  of  a  multitude  of  little  leaves, 
difpofed  in  a  radiated  manner.  See  the  article  Ca¬ 
lyx. 

JOB’S  TEARS,  Coix,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Job’s  Tears  with  oval 
feeds.  2.  American  Job’s  Tears  with  angular  feeds. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  has  a  thick  fibrous  root,  from  which  rifle 
two  or  three  jointed  ftalks,  about  two  feet  high.  At 
each  joint  are  placed  the  leaves,  which  are  long  and  nar¬ 
row  refembling  thofe  of  the  rped.  At  the  bafe  of  the 
leaves  are  fituated  the  flowers  in  fpikes,  Handing  on  fhort 
foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  fpikes  are  compofled  of  male  flowers 
only,  and  below  them  are  fituated  one  or  two  female 
flowers  ;  the  male  flowers  decay  foon  after  they  have  Jhed 
their  farina,  but  the  germen  of  the  female  flowers  fwell 
to  a  large  oval  feed,  which  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  grey  co¬ 
lour. 

The  fecond  fpecies  will«grow  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet,  and  the  Items  grow  hard  like  the  reed  or  Indian 
corn  ;  thefe  branch  out  and  produce  feveral  fpikes  of 
flowers. 

Culture  of  the  Job’s  Tears. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  may  be  procured  from  Portu¬ 
gal  and  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring  to  bring  them  forward  ;  and  afterwards  tranfplant 
them  on  a  warm  border  allowing  each  two  feet  room  at 
leaft,  and  when  they  have  taken  root,  they  will  require 

no 
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no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds ;  they 
v  ill  flower  about  Midfummer,  and  in  warm  feafons  the 
{ecus  will  ripen  at  Michaelmas. 

The  fecond  fpecies  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  of  our 
climate,  fo  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  and  plunged  in  the 
bark-ftove,  where  it  will  live  through  the  winter,  and 
produce  ripe  feeds  the  fccond  year,  and  maybe  continued 
longer  if  defired, 

JOHNSONIA.  See  the  article  Callicarpa. 

St.  JOHN’S  BREAD.  See  Caroe-tree. 

St.  JOHNSWORT,  Hypericum ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyadelpbia  po/yanclria, 
and  of  which  he  diftinguifhes  no  leis  than  twenty-two 
fpecies  :  but  as  the  greatell  part  of  them  are  not  admitted 
into  gardens,  except  for  the  fake  of  variety,  it  will  be 
necefl'ary  to  mention  the  following  only.  I.  St.  Johnl- 
vvort,  with  three  ftyles  to  the  flowers,  a  ftalk  with  two 
faces,  and  obtufe  leaves,  with  pellucid  punctures ;  or 
common  St.  Johnfwort.  2.  St.  Johnfwort,  with  three 
fly les  to  the  flowers,  and  a  fquare,  herbaceous  {talk, 
commonly  called  Peterfwort.  3.  St.  Johnfwort,  with 
three  fly les  to  the  flowers,  {lamina  longer  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  and  a  fhrubby  {talk.  4.  St.  Johnfwort,  with 
three  ftyles  to  the  flowers,  acute  cups,  {lamina  fhorter 
than  the  corolla,  and  a  fhrubby  {talk.  5.  St.  Johnf¬ 
wort,  with  five  ftyles  to  the  flowers,  a  fquare,  Angle, 
herbaceous  ftalk,  and  fmooth  entire  leaves.  6.  St. 
Johnfwort,  with  five  ftyles  to  the  flowers,  a  fhrubby 
ftalk,  and  fcarified  leaves  and  branches.  7.  St.  Johnf¬ 
wort,  with  three  ftyles  to  the  flowers,  a  flelhy  feed- 
veflel,  and  a  Ihrubby  ftalk,  looking  two  ways,  being 
the  common  Tatfan,  or  Park-leaves. 

Thefe  are  all  Ihrubby  plants  :  the  firft  and  fecond 
fpecies  are  natives  of  moll  parts  of  England  ;  the  third 
fort  grows  naturally  in  .Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ; 
the  fourth  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Olympus  ; 
the  fifth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  country  round  Conftan- 
tinople  ;  the  ftxth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of 
Minorca  ;  the  feventh  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  woods 
i  feveral  parts  of  this  country,  and  is  therefore  leldom 
a  i mitted  into  gardens. 

Culture  of  St.  Johnswort. 

The  three  firft  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fuckers, 
which  are  lent  out  in  great  plenty,  and  fhould  be  taken 
off  in  March,  juft  before  they  begin  to  {hoot ;  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  light,  dry  foil,  in  which  they 
will  endure  the  fevereft  cold  of  our  climate  very  well. 

They  may  be  propagated  alfo  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  at  the  fame  feafon,  or  by  feeds  fown  in 
Auguft  or  September,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  parting 
of  their  roots,  becaufe  the  feeds  do  not  always  ripen  in 
this  country  :  the  bed  time  for  this  is  in  September. 
The  plants  fhould  have  a  dry  foil,  and  a  warm  fituation. 

'T  he  fixth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which, 
in  June,  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  whofe  heat  is  upon 
t lie  decline,  fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  now  and  then  refrelhed  with  Water.  In  fix  or  feven 
weeks  they  will  have  put  out  roots,  when  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  leparate 
fmall  pot,  placing  them  in  the  {hade  till  they  have  taken 
new  root :  they  mull  then  be  removed  to  a  fheltered 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  froft  comes  on, 
at  which  time  they  mull  be  taken  into  fhelter. 

T  his  fpecies  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  in  the  manner  directed  for 
the  fourth  kind,  and  the  plants  afterwards  treated  like 
thofe  raifed  from  cuttings. 

Shrubby  St.  JOHNSWORT,  a  fpecies  of  Spiraea. 
See  the  article  Spiraea. 

JONQUIL,  a  fpecies  of  -the  Daffodil,  or  Narciffus. 

There  are  three  different  forts  of  Jonquils  :  viz.  the 
great  and  fmall  Jonquil,  with  Angle  flowers,  and  the 
common  jort,  with  double  flowers,  which  is  molt 
e  (teemed. 

Double  JONQUIL.  The  root  is  roundifh,  large, 
-md  coni  poled  of  many  coats ;  the  cuter  fkin  of  a  dufley 
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brown,  and  the  inner  ones  white  :  from  the  bottom 
there  runs  many  fibres.  The  leaves  are  few,  rarely 
more  than  three  or  four,  often  but  two,  from  a  root  : 
and  they  are  long  and  of  a  fine  green  ;  they  are  rounded 
on  the  back  and  rulhy  :  brownilh  towards  the  bottom, 
but  lor  the  reft  of  a  fine  bright  green,  and  hollowed 
along  the  inner  fide,  1  he  ftalk  is  round,  not  very 
ltrong,  a  foot  high,  and  of  a  pale  green,  except  at  the 
bale,  where  it  is  often  whitifh.  'This  riles  terminated 
by  a  flight  fcabbard,  containing  the  rudiments  of  the 
flowers  ;  when  they  are  perfected  for  blowing,  this  thin 
film  burfts  on  one  fide,  and  three  or  four  appear  fpreadmg 
themfelves  into  a  kind  of  elegant  nofegay.  The  flower 
is  throughout  yellow,  but  not  without  lome  variety  of 
tinge  ;  the  backs  of  the  petals  are  more  dufky,  the 
infides  paler,  and  the  middle  petals  are  paleft.  The 
light  and  {hade  from  their  accumulated  numbers,  gives 
a  great  deal  more  apparent  variety. 

Culture  of  the  Double  Jonquil. 

The  Angle  Jonquil,  from  which  this  beautiful  flower 
is  raifed,  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe* 

This  plant  will  live  through  our  winters  in  a  Iheltered 
fituation  :  and  the  proper  foil  for  it  is  one  of  the  light 
rich  compolts.  When  the  gardener  has  chofe  a  warm 
part  of  the  garden,  he  mult  dig  out  the  earth  of  the 
border  a  full  fpade  deep,  and  fill  it  un  w’ith  thecompoft. 
He  muft  then  draw  lines  at  a  foot  alliance  one  way,  and 
nine  inches  another :  and  in  the  center  oi  .  ’  long 
fquare  made  thus,  let  him  plant  an  off-fet  from  fome 
good  root,  let  him  cover  this  with  two  inches  of  the  fame 
mould  :  and  after  this  they  will  require  no  more  care 
than  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  to  be  fheltered  in  the 
ground  in  fevere  winters,  by  fome  peaie-ftraw  thrown  into 
the  bed,  and  every  other  year  to  be  taken  up  and  have 
the  earth  taken  out  as  at  their  firft  planting,  and  its 
place  fupplied  with  a  frefh  parcel  of  the  fame  kind  ;  thus 
they  will  continue  to  flower  ftrong  and  finely,  and  will 
encreafe  themfelves  by  oft-fets. 

Yellow  and  White  J ONQUIL.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  roundifh,  of  the  iize  of  a  chefnut,  and  is  covered  with 
a  brown  fkin,  with  many  white  fibres  from  the  bafe. 
I  he  leaves  are  narrow,  long,  hollowed,  ftiiated,  and 
ot  a  fine  frefh  green.  The  ftalk  is  round,  upright,  of  a 
pale  green,  and  eight  inches  high  :  on  its  top  are  placed 
tour  or  five  flowers  of  an  odd  form,  and  very  elegant 
colour;  they  all  rife  from  one  common  point  at  the  head 
of  the  ftalk,  and  each  has  its  feparate  long  foot-ftalk  :  their 
natural  pofition  is  drooping,  and  they  are  compofed  of 
a  large  nedtarium  or  cup,  and  fix  petals  rifing  from  its 
outfide  toward  the  bafe.  The  cup  is  of  a  faint  delicate 
yellow,  and  the  petals  are  milk  white.  The  colouring 
of  the  cup  is  various  in  degree  and  form,  ufually  it  is 
compleatly  yellow  :  and  that  colour  is  deeper  in  fome 
flowers  than  in  others  ;  fometimes  the  body  of  it  is  fo 
pale,  that  it  appears  whitifh,  and  the  yellow  is  laid  on 
in  ftreaks  :  and  thefe  will  be  fometimes  continued  to  the 
petals,  though  they  are  naturally  of  a  pure  and  perfedt 
white.  There  is  no  cup  befides  the  common  fcabbard, 
which  ferves  for  whole  bunchs  of  flowers,  and  fades  foon 
after  it  has  built,  to  give  them  way.  The  nedtarium  is 
of  a  bell-like  fliape,  and  droops  ;  the  petals  are  narrow 
and  turn  up.  Within  the  nedtarium  rife  fix  filaments, 
crowned  with  oblong  bmtons,  which  are  not  feen  in  the 
natural  pofition  of  the  flower,  becaufe  not  equal  to  the 
nedtarium  in  length  ;  and  from  the  rudiment  of  the 
feed-vefle),  which  is  placed  under  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower,  riles  a  Angle  ftyle,  longer  than  the  filaments, 
and  crowned  with  a  three-parted,  hollowed,  obtufe 
head. 

Culture  of  this  Jonquil. 

T  his  plant  is  a  native  of  the  louthern  parts  of  Europe  : 
it  is  found  wild  in  moift,  warm  places,  where  the  foil  is 
deep  and  rich.  The  common  garden-mould,  with  an 
addition  of  wood-pile  earth  and  rotted  cow-dung,  will 
iuit  it  belt  :  about  a  peck  of  each  of  thefe  latter  ingre¬ 
dients  fhould  be  added  to  a  bufliel  of  the  other  ;  it°rc- 
quires  natural  or  artificial  Trade  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  flowering  leafon  to  be  often  watered.  It  may 

be 
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be  propagated  by  off-fets  in  the  ufual  manner,  but  the 
beft  way  is  to  raife  it  from  feeds.  There  will  always  be 
produced  by  that  management  a  great  variety  of  flowers  ; 
and  if  feeds  be  again  laved  from  the  fineft  of  thofe,  the 
flowers  will  be  improved  almoft  without  end  or  limita¬ 
tion.  The  method  of  railing  it  from  feed  mull  be  the 
fame  with  that  ufed  for  the  Narcifi'us’s.  See  the  article 
Narcissus. 

IPOMOEA,  Scarlet  Convolvulus,  Quamo- 
clit,  or  American  Jasmine  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  mono- 
gynia.  He  diftinguifhes  no  lei's  than  feventeen  fpecies 
of  this  plant,  among  which  the  eight  following 
are  moft  cultivated  in  gardens,  i.  Ipomoea,  with  very 
narrow,  many  pointed  leaves,  and  folitary  flowers.  2. 
Ipomoea,  with  heart-fhaped,  pointed  leaves,  angular  at 
the  bafe,  and  many  flowers  on  a  ftalk.  3.  Ipomoea, 
with  acute,  heart-fhaped,  entire  leaves,  and  folitary 
flowers.  4.  Ipomoea,  with  heart-fhaped,  entire  leaves, 
flowers  growing  in  clufters,  and  undivided  petals.  5. 
Ipomoea,  with  hand-fhaped  leaves,  compofed  of  feven 
fpear-fhaped,  entire  lobes,  commonly  called  Spanifh 
Arbour  Vine.  6.  Ipomoea,  with  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
having  three  lobes,  and  three  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk. 
7.  Ipomoea,  with  hand-fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  in  clufters  ;  or  Tyger’s-foot.  8.  Ipomoea, 
with  fmooth,  hand-fhaped  leaves,  whofe  lobes  fit  clofe, 
and  a  fmooth  ftalk. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  by  fome  called  Indian  Pink.  It 
rifes  with  a  twining  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
branches  are  numerous,  and  very  flender,  fo  twine  about 
any  neighbouring  fupport.  The  leaves  are  winged, 
about  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  deep  green.  The  flowers 
are  placed  at  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks,  ftanding  upon  flender 
foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  funnel-fhaped,  having  a  tube  about 
an  inch  long,  which  is  narrow  at  bottom,  but  gradually 
widens  at  the  top,  and  fpreads  open,  flat,  with  five 
corners  •  or  angles.  Their  colour  is  a  moft  beautiful 
fcarlet,  and  they  make  a  very  elegant  appearance. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  the 
Bahama  Iflands.  It  rifes  with  a  twining  ftalk  five  or 
fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  ending  in 
acute  points,  and  divided  into  angles  at  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  appear  at  the  fides  of  the  branches,  upon  flender 
foot-ftalks,  which  fupport  three  or  four  flowers  of  the 
fame  fhape  and  fize  as  the  former,  but  not  fo  deep 
coloured. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  orange-coloured  flow¬ 
ers,  but  they  do  not  differ  in  any  other  refpedl. 

The  third  fpecies  is  like  the  fecond,  but  the  leaves 
have  no  angles,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  rofe  colour, 
each  foot-ftalk  fupporting  one  flower. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It 
has  a  flender  twining  ftalk,  which  when  near  any  fup¬ 
port,  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped  and  entire.  The  flowers  are 
blue,  and  fituated  at  the  fides  of  the  branches,  upon 
flender  foct-ftalks,  in  clufters. 

The  fifth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  It  rifes 
to  a  very  great  height,  and  fends  out  many  branches. 
The  ftalks  are  covered  with  a  purple  bark.  The  leaves 
are  divided  into  feven  lobes,  almoft  to  the  bottom.  The 
flowers  appear  at  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  :  they  are  large, 
funnel-fhaped,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  l'mell  very 
fweet. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  to  cover  arbours  for  fhade  :  and  one  of 
them  will  cover  an  arbour  of  fifty  feet  long. 

The  fixth  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It 
rifes  with  a  twining  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  and  divided  into  three  lobes. 
The  foot-ftalks  rife  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  each 
fuftaining  three  purple  flowers. 

The  feventh  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
It  has  a  twining  hairy  ftalk,  which  rifes  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  hairy,  hand-fhaped,  and  divided 
to  the  bottom  into  feveral  lobes.  The  flowers  appear  in 
clufters,  inclofed  in  a  five-cornered  involucrum ;  they 
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are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  but  final],  and  open  only  in 
the  evening,  fo  make  no  figure. 

The  eighth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It 
has  a  fmooth  twining  ftalk,  which  rifes  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  hand-fhaped,  having  five  lobes, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  fituated  on 
the  fides  of  the  ftalks  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  which 
fuftain  two  or  three  purple  flowers. 

Culture  of  the  Ipomoea. 

The  firft  and  fourth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muft  be  l'own  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  lpring.  When 
the  plants  appear  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  : 
and  flicks  muft  be  placed  down  by  each  pot  for  the  plants 
to  twine  round.  After  they  have  taken  new  root,  a 
great  fhare  of  air  muft  be  admitted  to  them  in  warm 
weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  when, 
they  are  advanced  too  high  to  remain  under  the  frame, 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove, 
where  they  fhould  have  fupport  for  their  branches,  which 
extend  to  a  confiderable  dillance. 

They  will  begin  to  flower  in  June,  and  there  will  be 
a  fucceflion  of  flowers  till  the  end  of  September.  The 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  if  fown  on  a  border  of  light  frefh  earth  in  the 
fpring,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  in  favourable 
feafons  will  flower,  and  produce  good  feeds;  but  the 
ufual  and  beft  method  of  railing  thefe  plants,  is  by 
fowing  the  feeds  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and  afterwards 
tranfplanting  them  into  the  borders  :  in  this  manner  they 
are  brought  forward,  and  perfect  their  feeds  much 
earlier. 

The  feeds  of  the  fifth  fpecies  muft  be  fown  upon  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up 
they  muft  be  transplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  frefh  hot-bed  ;  but  as  they  will  foon  grow  too  tall 
to  Hand  under  a  frame,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
bark-ftove,  where  they  muft  always  remain ;  and  as 
thefe  plants  extend  their  fhoots  to  a  very  great  height, 
they  require  a  tall  ftove,  where  they  may  have  room  to 
grow,  without  which  they  will  never  produce  any 
flowers. 

The  plants  of  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  fpecies 
muft  be  railed  from  feeds,  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  afterwards  planted  in  feparate  pots,  plunging 
them  into  another  hot- bed,  where  they  may  remain  till 
they  reach  the  glafi’es,  then  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
a  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  have  room,  and  be  fliel- 
tered  from  the  cold,  but  they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare 
of  free  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather. 

With  this  treatment  the  plants  will  flower  and  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  feeds. 

IRIS,  Flower-de-luce ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  triandria  ?nonogynia ,  and  of  which 
he  enumerates  eighteen  fpecies:  among  thefe  are  the 
Hermodaftylus,  the  Xiphium,  and  the  Sifyrinchium  of 
former  authors. 

It  would  be  needlcfs  to  give  a  particular  defeription  of 
all  thefe  fpecies,  the  more  fo  as  fome  of  them  are  never 
admitted  into  gardens  :  the  culture  of  the  ten  following 
forts  will  be  a  fufficient  direction  to  the  gardener  for 
that  of  all  the  others.  1.  Bearded  Iris,  with  the  ftalk 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  bearing  a  Angle  flower ;  or 
Auftrian  Dwarf  Iris.  2.  Round-ftalked  Iris,  with 
narrow  equal  leaves,  and  beardlefs  flowers,  with  three- 
cornered  rudiments  ;  or  Yellow-painted  Iiis.  3.  Beard¬ 
lefs  Iris,  with  furrowed,  flender,  and  fharp-pointed  leaves, 
longer  than  its  ftalk  ;  or  the  Perfian  Iris.  4.  Beardlefs 
Iris,  with  hollowed  leaves,  fmall  to  the  point,  and 
fhorter  than  the  ftalk;  or  Violet  Bulbous  Iri$.  5. 
Beardlefs  Iris,  with  the  ftalk  of  the  length  of  the  radical 
leaves,  and  carrying  fome  fmall  leaves,  and  feveral 
flowers  ;  or  the  Hungarian  Iris.  6.  Bearded  Iris,  with 
one  flower,  and  broad  leaves  rifing  above  the  ftalk  ;  or 
broad-leaved  Portugal  Iris.  7.  Single  flowered,  bearded 
Iris,  with  the  ftalk  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  or  Sufian 
Iris.  8.  Bearded  Iris,  with  one  flower  upon  a  ftalk, 
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lower  than  the  leaves  ;  or  Peach-bloom  Iris.  g.  Beard- 
Jefs  Iris,  with  the  leaves  doling  at  their  edges  ;  or  Striped 
Bulbous  Iris.  io.  Beardlefs  Iris,  with  hollowed  and 
pointed  leaves  (hortcr  than  the  {talks  ;  or  Spanilh  Bul¬ 
bous  Iris. 

Aujlrian  Dwarf  IRIS.  This  plant  has  a  tuberous 
root,  irregular,  and  whitilh  :  it  runs  juft  under  the 
furiace,  and  not  unfrequently  above  it :  and  is  thick, 
knotty,  and  of  a  faint  but  not  unpleafing  fmell  :  the  tafte 
acrid  and  naufeous.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  and  of  a 
pale  but  fine  green  :  they  are  broad,  and  they  terminate 
in  a  point,  they  are  three  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  firm 
lubflance  ;  in  the  midltof  thel'e  riles  a  fingle  {talk,  firm, 
knotty,  flatted,  and  about  two  inches  high,  bearing  a 
fingle,  but  large  and  very  confpicuous  flower  :  the  leaves 
exceed  the  llalk  in  height,  but  the  flowers  rife  above 
them,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  molt  pleafing  afpedt. 
There  is  no  fmell,  but  nature  has  well  atoned  for  that 
defedt  in  fize  and  colouring.  Naturally  the  general 
colour  is  a  blueilh  purple,  paler,  and  lefs  glowing  where 
the  foil  does  not  fuit,  but  in  more  favourable  ground 
it  becomes  deep  and  very  rich  in  tind ;  this  is  the 
moll  natural  diverfity,  but  it  is  fometimes  white, 
and  the  fame  defed  of  nourifhment  which  denies  colour 
to  the  flowers  :  reducing  all'o  their  fubllance  they  become 
papery,  and  though  the  white  wants  lullre,  delicate  and 
not  unpieafmg.  The  laft  variation  feen  in  the  wild 
plant,  is,  that  the  petals  are  llained  with  innumerable 
veins,  of  a  perfed  violet,  which,  when  the  body  of  the 
flower  has  more  of  the  purple,  and  lefs  of  the  blue  tind, 
gives  a  pleafing  variation.  The  bearded  part  at  the  bafe 
of  ihe  petals,  which  is  {lighter  in  this  than  many  other 
fpecies,  is  of  a  deep  blue:  the  petals  that  {land  upright 
will  be  of  a  pale,  the  others  of  a  deep  purple,  both  plain, 
or  both  veined  :  the  upper  will  be  flefti  colour,  veined 
with  purple,  or  llained  with  white,  the  others  blue  with 
yellow.  The  whole  flower  will  be  flelh-coloured, 
{tained  with  a  deep  purple,  in  regular  and  beautiful 
veins,  and  this  either  throughout,  or  in  the  upper  petals 
only,  the  others  being  painted  with  a  great  deal  of  yellow. 
The  lower  petals  will  be  fometimes  perfed  gold,  or 
veined  lightly  with  a  flefliy  crimfon  :  the  upper  ones  in 
various  degrees  purple.  It  rifes  feemingly  naked  from 
the  fummit  of  the  {talk,  but  at  fome  dillanee  below 
there  is  a  kind  of  filmy  fcabbard,  flight  and  inconfi- 
derable  :  fix  petals  rife  from  the  flower,  and  they  are  truly 
diftind,  though  united  by  their  bottoms  :  they  are  ob¬ 
long,  large,  waved  at  the  edges,  obtufe  at  the  ends, 
and  varioufly  difpofed  :  three  are  placed  outward,  and 
thefe  droop,  three  others  Hand  inward,  and  they  are 
ered  :  and  at  the  bafe  of  each  of  the  three  outer  petals 
there  is  a  bearded  line  :  this  is  the  nedarium  of  the 
flower.  It  is  not  fo  confpicuous  in  this  as  in  fome  other 
fpecies,  but  lies  in  a  manner  buried  in  the  hollow  of  the 
petals.  The  filaments  are  three,  they  are  fituated  upon 
the  lower  petals,  and  they  have  oblong  deprefied  buttons. 
The  Ityle  is  fingle  and  very  fhort,  but  its  top  or  fligma  is 
extremely  conlpicuous,  large,  and  divided  into  three 
expanded  fegments.  The  l'eed-vefl'el  is  oblong  and 
pointed,  and  contains  in  three  cells  numerous  large 
feeds. 

Culture  of  this  Iris. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots ;  but  the  beft 
method  is  by  feeds. 

The  beft  foil  for  it  is  a  rich  mould,  not  too  damp, 
and  the  fitted:  expofure,  eaft  and  a  little  fouth.  Let  a 
border  in  fuch  a  fituation  be  dug  out,  and  its  place  fil¬ 
led  with  the  following  compoft :  mix  a  load  of  rich 
meadow-earth  with  half  a  load  of  pond-mud,  two 
bufhels  of  fand,  and  three  of  old  cow-dung:  let  thefe 
be  put  together  in  ipring,  or  it  will  be  better  if  in  the 
preceding  autumn  ;  and  while  they  lie  in  the  heap  to 
mellow  with  the  weather,  let  feeds  be  faved  :  for  this 
purpofe,  the  gardener  muft  mark  two  or  three  flowers  ; 
let  them  be  fuch  as  are  large,  deep  coloured,  with  fome 
yellow  in  the  variegations,  and  with  fhort  ftalks.  Let 
the  roots  be  refreflied  with  water  while  the  feed-veflel  is 
enlarging  j  and  let  the  tops  of  the  leaves  be  cutoff. 
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When  it  has  the  full  fize,  give  it  no  more  water  }  and 
when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  and  the  hufk  dry,  carefully  cut 
it  off,  and  lay  it  on  a  fhelf  to  buril  at  leil’urc  :  when  the 
feeds  have  been  fpread  abroad  eight  or  ten  days  they  will 
be  fit  for  fowing.  Let  the  compoft  be  thrown  into  the 
border,  and  the  furface  levelled  :  lcatter  on  the  feeds  not 
too  thick,  and  fift  over  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
fame  mould.  Throw  a  few  loofe  bufhes  over  the  bor¬ 
der  :  when  weeds  appear  take  them  up  by  hand,  and 
again  lay  on  the  bufhes.  In  fpring  watch  for  the  young 
plants,  clear  away  weeds  carefully,  and  refrefh  them 
with  gentle  waterings.  When  you  can  perceive  which 
are  the  ftronger  plants,  take  up  the  weaker  where  they 
grow  too  thick,  and  leave  the  plantation  at  about  five 
inches  diftance.  All  fummer  keep  the  bed  clear  from 
weeds ;  and  when  the  mould  is  too  dry  gently  water  it. 
In  autumn  fift  on  half  an  inch  of  new  mould,  and  the 
next  fpring  many  of  the  plants  will  flower.  Mark  thole 
which  promile  beft,  that  is,  fuch  as  have  largeft  flowers, 
and  thofe  moft  variegated,  and  with  the  llrongeft  colours  : 
leave  thefe  in  the  beds  at* about  a  foot  diftance  ;  and  in 
autumn  take  up  the  rtft.  Plant  them  out  into  another 
border  of  the  lame  compoft,  in  the  fame  expofure,  and 
with  the  fame  diftance.  They  will  flower  ilronger  the 
fucceeding  year,  and  it  will  then  be  known,  which  are 
worth  prelerving  :  let  the  moft  perfect  and  beautiful  be 
every  year  marked  for  feed  ;  and  by  a  repeated  flowing  in 
this  manner,  the  gardener  will  have  endlefls  variety  and 
beauty. 

Yellow  painted  IRIS.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  irre¬ 
gular  and  fpread ing,  bla-Tifh,  juicy,  knobbed,  and  full 
of  long  tough  fibres.  1  he  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and 
of  a  pale  green,  with  fome  little  tinge  of  greyifh.  The 
ftalk  is  round,  upright,  firm,  and  not  very  thick  :  the 
leaves  on  this  are  few,  of  a  greyifh  green,  pointed  at  the 
end,  and  of  a  firm  fubftance.  The  top  of  the  ftalk  is 
covered  with  three,  four,  or  more  flowers,  which  open 
in  fucceflion,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  elegance.  They 
conflft  each  of  fix  petals,  three  of  which  turn  down, 
and  three  Hand  upward.  In  the  ftate  of  nature  the  three 
petals  which  turn  down  are  yellow',  veined  a  little  with 
purple,  and  the  three  which  {land  upright  much  more 
deeply  clouded  with  that  colour  :  but,  in  the  moft  per¬ 
fect  and  elegant  ftate,  the  three  petals  which  fall  down 
are  of  a  fine  yellow,  though  not  without  fome  tinge  of 
brown,  and  they  are  veined  with  the  moft  glowing  vio¬ 
let  purple  :  the  three  upper  ones  have  the  fame  ground 
colour,  but  they  are  clouded  with  a  more  lively  purple, 
in  a  wild  and  pleafing  irregularity:  and  there  are  three 
other  broad  parts,  refembling  fmaller  petals,  in  this 
flower,  which,  though  naturally  pale,  will  receive  alfo 
from  culture  various  degrees  of  colouring.  In  the  place 
of  a  cup,  there  are  a  few  vague  and  light  films  :  the  fix  • 
petals,  various  in  form  and  difpofition,  are  united  at  their 
bafes  :  the  filaments  are  three,  and  they  lie  upon  the 
petals,  W’hich  turn  down  ;  and  from  the  rudiment, 
which  Hands  below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  rifes 
a  fingle  and  very  fhort  ftyle,  crowned  with  a  vaft  fligma, 
divided  into  three  broad  parts. 

Culture  of  this  Iris. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  :  the  time 
for  which  is  when  the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour, 
which  is  ufualiy  in  Auguft.  The  pieces  fhould  not  be  too 
fmall;  and  they  {hould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  at  two 
feet  and  a  half  diftance,  and  watered  often.  The  bed 
muft  be  {haded  from  the  noon-day  fun,  but  open  to  the 
eaft,  that  it  may  have  its  influence  in  the  morning, 
and  the  beft  foil  is  an  equal  mixture  of  rich  meadow- 
earth,  and  pond-mud. 

The  Perfian  IRIS.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  of  the 
bulbous  kind,  but  oblong,  white,  infipid  to  the  tafte, 
and  covered  with  many  films,  under  which  its  main 
fkins  or  coats  lie.  Their  juice  is  acrid  ;  and  from  the 
bafe  of  this  bulb  run  many  thick  yellowifh  fibres,  tufted 
with  numerous  hairs.  The  ftalk  is  very  ihort,  feldom 
more  than  three  inches  in  height,  and  at  the  bafe  is  co¬ 
vered  with  feveral  thick  whitilh  membranes  ;  thefe  are 
continuations  of  the  outer  coats  of  the  root;  they  en¬ 
velope 
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velope  one  another,  and  open  at  the  points  to  let  out  the 
{talks,  and  they  are  ribbed,  the  ribs  faintly  ftained  red- 
difli.  With  the  ftalks  rife  about  fix  leaves  from  within 
the  covering;  of  the  fame  common  membrane  :  they  are 
longer  than  the  {talk,  but  not  much  ;  they  are  narrow, 
hollowed,  {harp-pointed,  ftror.gly  ribbed  lengthways, 
and  of  a  greyifh  green  ;  they  furround  the  {talk  at  the 
bafe,  but  within  them  it  is  covered  with  two  others, 
fhorter,  greener,  and  more  flcfhy.  The  {talk  when 
naked  is  of  a  pearly  whitifh  colour;  but  thofe  leaves 
which  cloiely  cover  it  are  green.  The  flower  {lands  Angle 
at  the  top,  and  is  large  and  very  beautiful.  It  has  no 
cup,  a  few  flight  films  ferve  that  purpofe.  The  fliape 
is  lingular  as  well  as  the  colouring,  and  it  is  corupofed 
of  fix  petals.  Of  thefe,  three  unite  themfelves  into  a 
body  and  Hand  ere£l  in  the  middle  ;  the  other  three  are 
placed  obliquely,  they  all  adhere  by  their  buttons  ;  and 
they  are  1  mg,  large,  and  obtufe.  The  ground  tindl  is  a 
pearly  white,  ftained  more  or  lefs  with  blue.  The  three 
outermoft  petals  have  all  along  their  middle  a  broad  line 
of  yellow,  diverfifyed  with  Ipots  of  a  lively  brown  ; 
and  on  each  fide  run  innumerable  little  lines  of  violet. 
The  extremity  of  this  golden  line  Hops  fhort  of  the  end 
of  the  leaf,  and  it  is  there  of  a  finer  yellow  than  elfe- 
where.  At  the  end  is  a  large  fpot  of  the  moil  perfect 
deep  violet  purple,  with  the  velvet  hue,  and  this  is  fur- 
rounded  with  white  :  the  upright  petals  are  more  pearly, 
but  they  have  alfo  their  elegant  variegations.  The  fila¬ 
ments  are  three  :  they  are  affixed  to  the  bafes  of  the  three 
outer  petals  and  they  are  fhort,  but  crowned  with  very 
long  buttons,  flatted  and  furrowed.  The  ftyle  is  Angle 
and  fhort,  it  rifes  from  a  rudiment  of  the  feed-vefiel, 
placed  beneath  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  feed- 
veffel  is  oblong,  marked  with  three  ridges,  and  filled 
with  numerous  large  feeds. 

Culture  of  this  Iris. 

Th  is  elegant  fpeciesis  a  native  of  theeaft  ;  it  is  never 
without  beauty,  but  the  culture  will  add  greatly  to  the 
variety  and  luftre  of  its  ufual  colouring.  The  plants 
mull  for  this  purpofe  be  raifed  from  feed ;  and  to  give 
them  every  advantage,  the  foil,  fituation,  and  refrelh- 
ment  of  the  ground  muft  be  attended  to  with  care. 

In  November  mix  up  the  following  compoft  to  lie 
nine  months  in  the  air  before  it  is  ufed. 

Dig  a  barrow  of  mould  from  under  the  turf  in  an 
upland  pafture ;  mix  with  it  a  bufhel  of  earth  from  un¬ 
der  a  wood-pile,  half  a  bufhel  of  old  cow-dung,  a  peck 
of  marie,  or  in  its  place,  a  peck  and  a  half  of  pond- 
mud,  and  half  a  peck  of  land.  Strew  over  thefe  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  wood-foot,  and  two  ounces  of  common  fait : 
mix  them  very  well  in  a  heap,  and  turn  it  as  often  as 
weeds  appear.  In  fpring  mark  three  or  four  of  the  fineft 
flowers  where  they  blow  ftrong  and  lively;  as  they  fade, 
give  them  once  in  three  days  gentle  waterings  ;  and  now 
and  then  flir  the  furface  of  the  mould.  Thus  forward 
the  feeds,  and  when  they  have  attained  their  full  bignefs 
let  them  {land  ten  days  unwatcred  to  harden.  Then  cut 
t)ff  the  heads,  and  lay  them  on  a  papered  fhelf  in  an  airy 
room. 

When  they  have  lain  to  be  well  dryed,  open  them  ; 
{hake  out  the  feeds,  and  fcatter  them  to  harden  on  the 
fame  fhelf.  Then  prepare  boxes  for  the  fowing  them  ; 
thefe  muft  be  a  yard  long,  two  feet  eight  inches  broad, 
feven  inches  deep,  and  nailed  up,  of  firm  but  rough 
boards.  Bore  five  holes  at  equal  diftances  in  each,  and 
cover  thofe  with  oyfter- {hells.  Then  fill  the  boxes  with 
the  compoft,  and  fcatter  on  the  feeds  pretty  thick.  Sift 
over  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  fame  compoft, 
and  fet  them  upon  bricks,  in  a  place  where  they  may 
have  the  morning  fun,  but  be  {haded  from  that  of  noon. 
The  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Auguft,  will,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  management,  be  the  time  of  fowing  them. 
Keep  the  mould  clear  from  weeds,  refrefh  it  at  times 
with  a  little  water,  and  in  the  beginning  of  October 
remove  the  boxes  into  a  place  defended  from  all  cold, 
and  open  to  the  noon  fun  ;  and  let  a  mat  be  hung  from 
the  wall,  that  may  in  bad  weather  be  let  down  over 
them. 
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Early  in  fpring  the  plants  will  appear.  Let  the  weak- 
eft  be  taken  up  where  they  rife  too  thick;  let  the  mould 
be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  refreflhed  now  and  then 
with  water;  and  at  the  end  of  April  let  them  be  re¬ 
moved  into  their  firft  place.  In  July  the  leaves  will  be 
decayed  :  let  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  frelh  compoft  be 
fifted  over  them  ;  and  let  them  in  October  be  removed 
again  into  their  winter  fituation.  The  compoft  from 
which  the  filling  of  the  boxes  was  taken  mutt  remain 
open  to  the  air,  turned  at  times  and  kept  clear  from 
weeds. 

The  next  year,  in  July,  when  the  leaves  of  the  young 
plants  are  decayed,  a  border  muft  be  prepared  for  their 
roots.  Chufe  a  warm  fheltexed  place,  take  out  the 
mould,  and  throw  in  two  thirds  of  the  compoft :  lay  the 
lurface  level,  and  draw  lines  lengthways  and  acrofs,  at 
four  inches  and  a  half  diftance  ;  mark  an  opening  in  the 
centre  of  each  little  fquare,  and  then  feparate  the  roots 
from  the  mould  in  the  boxes,  picking  them  out  by  hand, 
not  fifting  the  mould  as  may  be  done  in  fome  caies. 

Set  one  root  in  the  centre  of  each  fquare  upright  and 
fteady ;  and  when  all  are  placed,  fift  over  them  iome  of 
the  remaining  compoft ;  let  them  be  covered  two  inches 
above  the  top,  and  leave  them  thus  to  nature.  Weed¬ 
ing  and  watering  are  all  they  require  further.  The  re¬ 
maining  compoft  muft  be  faved  to  fift  over  them,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  at  a  time,  in  autumn,  to  defend  them 
from  froft,  and  in  fpring  before  their  {hooting.  The 
third  year  they  will  flower,  and  there  will  be  found  a 
great  variety  :  the  finell  muft  be  marked,  and  when  they 
have  flowered  three  feafons,  feeds  muft  be  faved  from 
them  and  fown  in  the  fame  manner.  The  firft  crop  will 
exceed  the  common  flowers  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  beft  among  thefe  will  be  extremely  beauti¬ 
ful. 

Once  in  three  years  the  roots  fhould  be  taken  up,  but 
they  muft  foon  be  planted,  for  they  are  fpoiled  by  the 
air.  This  taking  up  is  for  removing  the  off-fets,  and 
refreftiing  the  bed  with  new  compoft,  and  that  fhould  be 
made  as  the  firft. 

--  Violet  Bulbous  IRIS.  The  root  of  this  Iris  is  roundilb 
large,  flefhy,  and  covered  with  feveral  dark  membranes* 
The  leaves  are  hollowed,  oblong,  pointed,  and  of  a  fine 
green,  but  often  irregularly  fpottcd  on  the  infide.  The 
{talk  is  juicy,  low,  furrounded  with  a  few  leaves  and 
membranes,  and  naturally  fupports  only  one  flower. 

Sometimes  from  the  luxuriance  of  culture  two  or  three 
will  burft  out  in  fucceiflon  ;  but  they  are  not  fo  fine  as 
when  the  effort  of  nature  is  for  one,  and  all  the  juices 
are  fent  to  its  nourifliment.  This  is  large,  and  of  a  deep 
and  elegant  violet  blue,  variegated  with  no  other  colour, 
except  a  mark  of  yellow  toward  the  extremities  of  the 
three  lower  petals  :  the  whole  flower  confifts  of  fix  • 
three  are  placed  outward,  and  hang  downward  ;  three 
inward,  and  Hand  erect.  The  bafes  of  the  three  lower 
are  in  many  of  the  kinds  marked  in  a  particular  manner 
by  a  hairy  nedtarium,  thefe  are  called  bearded  flowers. 
In  the  place  of  thofe  beards  there  are  in  this  on  each  of 
the  petals  three  dots,  which  ferve  the  fame  purpofe, 
though  without  the  ornaments ;  and  the  flowers  are  there¬ 
fore  called  beardlefs. 

Culture  of  this  Iris. 

The  root  freely  produces  off-fets  ;  by  thefe  it  is  eafily 
propagated.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quires,  though  not  a  ftove  or  green-houfe,  yet  the  warm- 
eft  part  of  our  common  garden  ground  ;  and  this  muft 
not  be  too  much  open  to  the  fun.  If  the  gardener’s  care 
proceeds  no  farther  than  to  the  increafing  it  by  off-fets, 
let  him  allow  thefe  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  ground  a  proper 
compoft,  and  not  bring  them  thither  till  they  have  ftood 
one  ieafon  in  a  nurfery  bed  ;  after  being  feparated  from 
the  old  roots,  for  the  firft  year  they  blow  weakly. 

The  compoft  muft  be  made  thus  :  mix  equal  parts  of 
meadow-earth  and  pond-mud,  and  add  about  one  fourth 
rotted  cow-dung;  this  will  be  a  rich,  and  yet  cool  mix¬ 
ture,  which  the  plant  loves.  If  he  ufe  off-fets,  let  them 
be  brought  in  from  the  nurfery  foon  after  their  leaves  are 
decayed,  and  planted  at  eight  inches  diftance.  Every 

year 
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year  after  flowering  let  them  be  taken  up,  cleaned,  and 
immediately  planted  again  in  freih  comport  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  and  their  off-fets  feparated  and  railed  as  before  di¬ 
rected.  For  the  raifmg  them  from  feed  let  a  bed  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  nurfery  well  fheltered  from  winds,  and  from 
the  noon-fun,  and  on  this  filled  with  the  comport  juft 
directed,  let  the  feeds  faved  from  a  thriving  and  well 
flowering  plant  be  fown  in  the  laft  week  of  Auguft. 
They  muft  be  feattered  equally  over  the  (urface,  and  a 
fingers  breadth  of  the  fame  mould  fitted  over  them. 
Lay  a  piece  of  hawthorn  on  the  bed,  and  keep  it  clear 
from  weeds  ;  when  the  earth  dries  allow  a  little  water  ; 
but  this  muft  be  given  with  great  care  not  to  wafh  the 
feeds  out  of  the  ground.  If  the  bed  lays  open  on  any 
part  to  cold  winds,  plant  a  reed-hedge  to  fkreen  it  in 
winter  ;  and  in  hard  frofts  draw’  a  mat  over  the  bufh  ; 
and  thus  they  will  rife  according  to  their  nature  early  in 
the  fpring.  If  they  rife  tooclofe  they  mult  be  thinned. 
Let  all  weeds  be  cleared  off  as  l'oon  as  they  appear,  and 
let  them  be  allowed  moderate  waterings. 

In  June  the  young  leaves  will  fade  :  clip  them  off, 
and  fift  on  half  an  inch  of  mould,  thus  let  them  lie  the 
winter.  Next  fpring  treat  them  as  before,  but  in  the 
end  of  June  when  their  leaves  decay,  take  them  up  ;  let 
a  large  bed  of  the  comport  be  prepared  in  the  fame  or 
fome  like  part  of  the  nurfery  :  fift  the  mould  of  the  feed- 
bed  to  get  the  roots,  and  plant  them  regularly  as  fcon  as 
feparated  in  the  new  bed,  at  four  inches  diftance  :  defend 
them  in  fevere  frofts,  weed  them  in  fpring,  water  them 
ns  there  ftiall  be  occafion,  and  thus  raife  them  to  flower. 
Mark  the  fineft  :  and  w'hen  the  leaves  wither,  take  up 
the  roots  of  thofe  and  plant  them  at  a  foot  afunder,  in 
fuch  a  bed  as  is  dire&ed  for  the  off-fets  in  the  flower- 
garden  :  after  this  treat  them  as  the  roots  railed  from 
off-fets,  encreafing  them  the  fame  way.  T  he  next 
years  flowering  in  the  nurfery  bed  will  (hew  which  of  the 
others  are  worthy  to  be  mixed  with  thefe,  and  they 
fhould  be  brought  in  when  the  leaves  wither,  the  garden- 
bed  being  enlarged  to  receive  them.  I  he  reft  may  be 
planted  in  common  places  to  give  variety. 

Hungarian  IRIS.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  thick, 
irregular,  knotty,  and  yellowilh.  The  leaves  are  nu¬ 
merous,  long,  broad,  fharp  at  the  point  and  edges,  and 
of  a  freih  but  fomewhat  blueilh  green.  The  ftalk  is 
round,  of  a  pale  green,  upright,  but  with  fome  little 
bendings,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high  :  toward  the  ground 
it  is  often  purplilh,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves,  which  rife 
with  it  from  the  root.  There  Hand  on  this  in  an  irre¬ 
gular  manner,  two,  three,  or  four  flight  leaves,  much 
lbialler  than  thofe  from  the  root,  and  paler. 

The  flowers  are  large  and  very  beautiful,  one  ufually 
terminates  the  ftalk  :  and  there  burft  forth  others  with¬ 
out  any  regularity,  Tideways,  a  little  below  it :  thefe  are 
formed  as  thofe  of  the  Bulbous  Iris  juft  deferibed;  they 
have  no  cup  :  three  petals  ftand  upright,  three  droop, 
and  there  are  three  broad  and  leafy  tops  to  the  head  of  the 
ftyle,  which  reprefent  fo  many  other  fmaller.  I  he  co¬ 
louring  is  extremely  various  and  uncertain,  but  always 
elegant.  The  three  upright  petals  are  of  a  fine  gold 
yellow,  naturally  plain  and  elegant,  only  in  the  purity 
of  the  tinCl,  but  fometimes  veined  with  a  deeper  hue  : 
the  three  petals  which  hang  down  are  white,  variegated 
with  ftreaks,  and  of  purple  or  crimfon.  The  bearded 
part  at  the  bafe  is  yellow  toward  the  bottom,  and  whitilh 
toward  the  end  ;  and  the  three  heads  of  the  ftyle  are  alfo 
variegated  with  yellow  and  white;  this  is  the  uiual 
colouring,  but  in  different  flowers  it  varies  extremely. 
In  fome  the  three  under  petals  are  altogether  white,  in 
others  they  are  flelh  coloured,  and  in  others  they  are 
crimfon  at  the  bafe,  from  whence  all  the  rays  proceed, 
which  run  in  a  regular  diieCtion  to  the  tip,  of  the  fame 
colour. 

Culture  of  this  Iris. 

The  common  method  of  propagating  this,  is,  as  in 
the  other,  by  the  root ;  as  that  of  the  Bulbous  Iris  pro¬ 
duces  off-fets,  this  fpreads  out  every  way  in  thick  irre¬ 
gular  parts,  and  will  bear  to  be  every  year  or  two,  di¬ 
vided,  and  the  feparated  parts  will  flower,  if  not  too 
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fmall,  the  firft  year.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  Ioves< 
a  light  rich  foil,  with  fome  moifture :  and  though  it 
flounfhes  in  a  warm  air,  it  does  beft  where  there  is  leaft 
fun  :  therefore  let  a  part  of  the  garden  fuited  to  this  be 
chofen,  and  let  the  compoft  be  pafture-earth  and  pond- 
mud,  each  a  bufhel :  wood-pile  earth  and  cow-dung,  of 
each  half  a  bufhel,  and  a  peck  of  fand  :  let  thefe  be 
mixed  in  fpring,  and  in  the  firft  week  of  September 
thrown  into  the  place  fele&ed  for  tire  plant  ;  let  the 
roots  be  taken  up  and  parted  in  a  cloudy  day,  when 
there  is  a  probability  of  fhowers,  and  immediately 
planted  at  two  feet  diftance  in  this  bed.  If  there  fall 
no  fhowers,  they  muft  have  gentle  waterings,  and  they 
will  flower  unlefs  too  fmall,  the  next  year.  The  way  to 
raife  the  plant  in  its  higheft  perfection,  and  to  procure 
flowers  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  is  to  fow  the  feeds. 
Thefe  fhould  be  gathered  from  a  handfome  plant,  and 
fown  in  a  nurfery  bed  of  the  lame  compoft,  managing 
them  as  the  former  kind  ;  and  when  they  come  to  flower, 
fele&ing  the  fineft  and  planting  them  in  fuch  a  bed  in 
the  flower-garden  ;  among  thefe  fine  flowers  that  will 
fhew  a  great  and  elegant  variety  of  colouring,  let  the  beft 
be  marked  for  feed  again,  and  that  fown  with  the  fame 
precaution.'  In  this  manner  will  be  obtained  the  fineft 
flowers  the  plant  is  capable  of  producing,  and  thefe  are 
then  to  be  managed  With  the  fame  kind  of  care  dire&ed 
for  tire  parted  roots. 

The  place  in  the  garden  muft  be  fhaded,  for  the  full 
fun  deftroys  their  flowers  in  a  few  days,  which  naturally 
are  much  more  lafting  :  there  muft  be  water  allowed  them 
frequently,  from  the  firft  fhoot  of  the  ftalk  till  the  time 
of  their  flowering  is  paft.  When  they  are  in  bloom 
they  fhould  be  fheltered  by  a  reed- hedge,  if  the  place  be 
open  to  any  fharp  wind  :  and  the  firft  flowers  muft  be 
cut  off  as  they  grow  towards  fading,  that  the  others  may 
open  in  full  perfection,  and  unlefs  feed  be  wanted  let 
none  ftand  to  ripen  any.  When  feed  is  required,  let 
only  the  firft  flowers  be  permitted  to  ripen  :  for  the  others 
would  exhauft  the  nourifhment,  and  the  feeds  would  be 
lefs  perfeCt ;  let  thefe  be  dried,  and  fown  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  at  the  fame  feafon  with  thofe  of  the  other 
kind.  For  the  management  of  the  root  nothing  more  is 
required  than  the  allowing  them  freih  compoft  every 
year  :  this  muft  be  done  in  Auguft;  when  the  flower- 
ftalks  are  quite  faded,  and  the  leaves  look  pale,  they 
muft  be  immediately  planted  again  :  for  the  intention  of 
this  is  to  prevent  their  fpreading  to  fo  large  a  bulk  as  to 
rob  one  another  of  the  due  nourifhment. 

Broad-leaved  Portugal  IRIS.  The  root  of  this  Iris  i$ 
thick,;  tuberous,  long,  and  white:  it  fpreads  under  the 
furface,  and  is  of  an  acrid  tafte.  The  leaves  are  nume¬ 
rous,  broad,  and  fhort  :  they  rife  many  together,  and 
are  of  a  deep  but  fomewhat  blueifb  green,  of  a  firm  fub- 
ftance,  and  marked  with  three  or  four  longitudinal  ribs. 
The  ftalk  riles  in  the  midft  of  thefe,  and  is  about  two 
inches  high  :  roundilh,  irregular,  knotted,  and  covered 
in  part  with  fome  flight  membranes.  On  its  top  ftauds 
one  beautiful  and  very  confpicuous  flower :  its  natural 
colour  is  a  fine  violet  blue,  but  fometimes  it  is  variegated 
with  yellow,  in  various  degrees  and  foims,  and  often 
with  great  elegance.  There  is  no  cup  to  the  flower, 
and  it  is  formed  as  in  the  others  of  fix  petals,  three  of 
which  ftand  ereCI,  and  three  turn  back  ;  thefe  are  all 
united  at  their  bafes,  andin  the  centre  rifes  a  fhort  ftyle, 
crowned  at  its  top  with  three  leafy  divifions,  which 
hang  in  a  wild  manner,  and  refemble  three  additional 
petals  j  this  Is  common  to  the  reft  of  the  Iris’s. 

Culture  of  this  Iris. 

The  feeds  for  propagating  this  Iris  fhould  be  faved 
from  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  plant  in  the  following 
manner  :  while  it  is  in  flower  let  the  ground  be  cleared 
about  it,  and  frequently  dug  up  with  a  trowel  at  a  proper 
diftance.  The  ftalk  muft  be  tied  up  to  a  fhort  ftick, 
and  it  muft  have  frequent  and  gentle  waterings.  When 
the  feed-veflel  has  been  thus  brought  to  its  full  bignefs, 
defift  from  watering,  and  let  it  harden  in  the  air  ;  cut  it 
off  when  hard,  and  lay  it  in  an  airy  room  on  a  fhelf: 
break  it  when  it  has  lain  there  a  week,  then  let  the  fepa- 
.  rated 
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rated  feeds  lie  a  fortnight  to  harden,  and  prepare  for 
fowing  them. 

The  proper  compoft  for  this  Iris  is  made  as  follows  : 
let  the  gardener  mix  a  bulhel  of  garden-mould,  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  earth  from  under  a  wood-pile,  and 
three  pecks  of  cow-dung,  with  a  quart  of  land,  two 
quarts  of  foot,  and  two  ounces  of  fea-falt :  let  this  lie 
fix  months  expofcd  to  the  air  in  a  heap,  turning  it 
often,  and  then  add  to  it  a  peck  of  lime  frelh  made  : 
let  It  be  well  wrought  together,  and  frequently  turned, 
and  thus  let  it  lie  half  a  year  longer.  The  beft  time  to 
make  the  firft  mixture  is  in  autumn,  then  in  the  fpring 
the  lime  may  be  added,  and  in  the  autumn  following 
the  compoft  will  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  feeds. 

Chufe  two  or  three  broad,  and  not  very  deep  earthen 
pans.  Cover  the  bottoms  with  chips  of  free-ftone, 
having  firft  bored  two  holes  in  each,  to  let  out  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Then  pour  in  as  much  of  the  compoft  as  will  lie 
four  inches  thick.  Scatter  the  feeds  over  this  with  an 
even  hand,  and  let  them  lie  at  one  inch  diftance  or  there¬ 
about.  Sift  over  them  half  an  Inch  of  the  fame  com¬ 
poft,  and  then  give  a  light  and  gentle  watering. 

Set  thefe  plants  in  a  place  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  fun  ;  and  from  time  to  time  examine  the  mould 
that  it  do  not  grow  too  dry.  Give  waterings  when  re¬ 
quired  j  but  always  very  moderate.  In  October  fet  the 
plants  in  a  place  where  they  may  have  the  full  noon-fun 
and  thus  let  them  ftand  through  the  winter.  In  April 
they  muft  be  removed  to  their  former  place  ;  and  from 
this  time  they  muft  be  managed  as  we  have  directed  for 
the  feedling  flowers.  Thefe  plants  muft  be  thinned 
where  they  rife  too  clofe  ;  and  when  the  young  leaves 
fade  there  muft  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  mould  lifted 
over  them.  Weeds  muft  be  kept  off",  and  mofs  ;  and 
fuch  waterings  muft  be  allowed  as  will  give  them  full 
power  of  vegetation.  When  they  are  ftrong  enough  to 
be  tranfplantcd  for  the  firft  time,  a  bed  muft  be  made  for 
the  generality  of  them,  of  the  fame  compoft,  with  chips 
of  ftone  in  the  fame  manner  thrown  underneath  ;  and  a 
few  of  the  choiceft  of  them  muft  be  planted  out  into  fe- 
parate  pots.  Thefe  pots  Ihould  be  l'mall ;  there  muft  be 
feveral  chips  of  ftone  in  the  fame  manner  thrown  into 
them,  and  the  mould  over  thefe,  the  roots  muft  be 
planted  at  a  very  fmall  depth  ;  half  an  inch  is  the  full 
covering  they  fhould  be  allowed  at  firft.  Let  the  plants 
in  the  bed  be  weeded  and  watered,  and  thefe  in  the  pots 
expofed  to  the  morning  fun,  but  never  to  that  of  noon. 
In  autumn  let  a  little  mould  be  lifted  over  them,  for 
they  will  require  to  be  more  covered  in  winter  than  fum- 
iner  ;  and  thus  let  them  be  brought  to  flower.  There 
will  be  found  many  with  variegated  flowers  both  in  the 
beds  and  in  the  pots;  but  thofe  in  the  pots  will  be  the 
fineft  ;  and  there  is  a  fair  chance  though  not  a  certainty, 
that  fome  of  thefe  will  have  ftriped  leaves. 

When  a  plant  of  the  variegated  kind  is  found,  it  is  to 
be  treated  only  as  the  other  favourite  flowers  of  this 
fowing;  every  one  of  which  fhould  be  taken  cut  of  the 
ground,  and  planted  in  a  fmall  pot.  Stones  fhould  be 
laid  in  not  orily  under  the  mould,  but  mixed  among  it  to 
•  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  roots  ;  and  thus  the  plant 
will  be  kept  in  its  natural  condition  of  growing. 

Every  lummer  when  the  flowering  is  over,  and  the 
leaves  are  faded,  the  roots  muft  be  taken  up  and  parted. 
The  partings  may  be  planted  in  the  borders.  The  roots 
preferved  in  the  pots  muft  never  be  fuffered  to  grow  too 
large,  and  every  time  they  are  taken  up  frefh  compoft 
muft  be  ufed. 

Striped  Bulbous  IRIS.  This  is  an  Iris  that  very  well 
deferves  its  place  in  the  beft  gardens  :  it  is  inferior  to 
none  in  beauty,  and  hardy  enough  to  bear  all  feafons. 
The  root  is  bulbous,  fmall,  white,  and  enclofed  in  fe¬ 
veral  membranes.  The  leaves  rife  five  or  fix  together  ; 
they  are  of  a  frefh  green,  long,  narrow,  hollowed,  and 
fharp-pointed.  The  ftalk  is  round,  thick,  jointed,  and 
furrounded  by  feveral  ftrait  leaves,  of  a  paler  green  than 
thofe  from  the  root ;  it  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
fupports,  when  in  its  greateft  perfe£tion,  only  one 
flower  ;  fometimes  there  will  be  two  or  three,  but  they 
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are  always  inferior  to  fuch  as  are  fupported  fingly  on 
their  ftalks,  and  of  lefs  duration  ;  the  gardener  fhould 
therefore  pull  off  the  fecond  flower  as  loon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  bud,  that  the  whole  effort  of  nature  may  go 
to  the  fupport  of  the  one  principal  flower. 

This  Iris  has  no  cup,  except  fome  light  irregular 
films,  which  form  a  kind  of  fcabbard  can  be  called  by 
that  name.  The  petals  are  fix,  three  placed  upright, 
and  three  drooping  ;  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  ano¬ 
ther  fet  of  three,  but  thefe  are  only  the  broad  appendages 
of  the  ftyle.  All  the  fix  petals  unite  at  their  bafe  ;  and 
from  their  centre  fpring  three  filaments,  thefe  lie  upon 
the  drooping  petals,  and  have  thin,  oblong,  ftrait,  de- 
prefled  buttons. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  pure  pearly  white. 
Each  of  the  drooping  petais  has  a  Angular  oblong  mark, 
of  a  lemon  yellow  in  its  middle,  and  thefe  as  well  as 
the  upright  ones  are  ftreaked  with  a  celeftial  blue  in  the 
moft  regular  and  elegant  manner  ;  thefe  ftreaks  are  in 
fome  flowers  broad,  and  in  others  narrow ;  they  are  alfo 
of  a  deeper  colour  in  fome  than  in  others.  The  yellow 
is  fubje£t  alfo  to  fome  variation,  but  it  is  moft  agreeable 
when  of  a  pale  and  delicate  hue. 

Culture  of  this  Iris. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  feed  of  this  Iris  Ihould  be 
fowed  together,  which  muft  be  faved  from  ftrong  plants, 
and  fuch  as  have  ripened  only  one  flower  ;  this  Ihould 
be  fown  juft  when  it  is  thoroughly  hardened  ;  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
manner  directed  for  the  bulbous  Iris’s. 

Suftan  IRIS.  The  root  is  tuberous,  thick,  irregular, 
and  juicy.  The  leaves  are  long,  moderately  broad, 
and  of  a  frelh  green.  They  rife  fix  or  eight  together, 
and  furround  one  another  at  the  bafe  ;  they  are  (harp  at 
the  points  and  edges,  and  of  a  tolerably  firm  fubftance. 
The  ftalk  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  round,  thick, 
jointed,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  and  it  fupports  a  fingle 
flower,  the  largeft  of  all  the  Iris  kind  ;  and  when  nearly 
viewed  one  of  the  moft  elegant.  It  iscompofed,  as  thofe 
of  the  other  Iris’s,  of  fix  petals,  among  which  appear 
the  three  leafy  heads  of  the  ftyle,  fo  much  refembling 
three  others,  that  the  flower  has  been  ufually  underftood 
to  be  compofed  of  nine.  Of  the  fix  proper  petals  three 
turn  down,  and  three  ftand  upward.  The  three  lower 
petals  are  black  on  their  infide,  only  there  run  fome  vio¬ 
let  purple  lines  along  thefe  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle  ; 
and  fpread  themfelves,  though  lefs  diftintftly,  through 
the  reft.  The  middle  of  the  petal  toward  the  bafe  is 
black  and  hairy  ;  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  delicate 
jetty  fpot,  of  a  velvet  appearance.  The  outfide  of  thefe 
petals  is  of  the  fame  blackifh  hue,  but  fainter,  often 
tinged  with  a  dufky  purple,  and  often  degenerating  into 
an  afh  grey.  The  three  petals  which  ftand  upright  are 
waved  and  curled  ,  and  they  are  large  but  thin.  They 
are  of  a  dufky  lead  colour  ;  variegated  from  the  bafe  to 
the  tops  and  edges,  with  fine  fmall  lines  of  black  and 
greyifh  ;  and  there  are  ufually  intermixed  among  them 
fome  fmall  dufky  fpots.  The  three  leafy  heads  of  the 
ftyle,  are  divided  at  their  tops,  and  are  of  a  faint  pur- 
pHIh  tinge,  with  a  great-  deal  of  the  fame  black  hue  and 
the  whole  flower  at  a  diftance  refembles  the  feathers  of 
fome  Indian  birds. 

Culture  of  this  Iris. 

'This  plant  is  eafily  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in 
autumn,  but  the  beft  method  of  raifing  it  is  from 
feed. 

The  proper  compoft  for  them  is  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  garden-mould,  and  rich  black  earth  from  under 
the  turf  in  a  meadow.  Let  fome  feeds  be  faved  from  a 
very  ftrong  plant,  which  has  flood  under  a  warm  wall. 
Let  them  be  dried  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  a  bed  prepared 
in  a  Iheltered  part  of  the  feminary  with  the  compoft  juft 
directed.  The  fpot  muft  be  defended  from  the  noon, 
and  open  to  the  morning  fun.  On  this  bed  let  the  feeds 
be  fcattered  with  an  even  hand  in  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
guft,  and  covered  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  fame 
mould.  When  the  young  plants  appear,  they  muft  be 
weeded  and  gently  watered,  and  in  the  end  of  Septem- 
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t>er  they  Should  be  taken  up,  and  planted  In  another  bed 
at  ei'dit  inches  diftance.  Here  they  may  ftand  till  the 
September  following,  and  then  it  will  be  time  to  remove 
them  into  the  flower-garden,  for  they  will  flower  the  next 
year.  A  place  muft  be  chofen  for  them  under  a  warm 
wall,  open  to  the  eaft  and  iheltered  from  the  noon-fun. 
A  bed  muft  be  made  for  them  of  the  above  compoft,  and 
they  muft  be  planted  at  eighteen  inches  diftance.  I  hey 
muft  be  ca refully  weeded  and  watered,  and  the  lucceeding 
fuminer  they  will  flower. 

Let  the  fin  ft  be  marked  while  in  bloom  ;  and  in  the 
September  following  let  the  roots  be  all  taken  up,  and  a 
new  compoft  thrown  into  the  place.  1  he  inferior  kinds 
may  be  planted  out  in  the  borders  of  the  garden  ;  and 
thefe  finer  kinds  kept  together,  in  their  former  place 
though  in  a  new  foil.  When  they  have  been  nurfed  in 
this  manner  two  or  three  years,  they  may  be  increafed  by 
parting  the  roots  when  taken  up  in  autumn  for  renewing 
the  foil  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  feeds  fhould  be  faved  irom 
one  or  more  of  the  very  fineit  flowers,  and  a  new  ftock 
raifed. 

The  old  plants  are  then  to  be  removed  into  the  com¬ 
mon  borders,  as  foon  as  the  new  feedlings  come  to  the 
ftate  of  perfe£V flowering;  but  the  fame  place  preferved 
for  the  choicer  kinds. 

Peach  bloom  IRIS.  This  is  a  very  low,  but  fhewy 
plant.  The  root  is  tuberous,  thick,  fprer.ding,  and 
whitifh.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  and  of  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  green  ;  broad,  fhort,  obtufe,  and  highly  ribbed. 
The  itaik  is  very  fhort,  thick,  ribbed,  and  irregular. 
T  he  flower  ftnnds  on  its  fummit,  and  is  very  large.  It 
is  compofed  as  thofe  of  the  other  Iris’s,  of  fix  petals, 
and  thi  '  "  '  '  ippendages  to  the  ftyle  ;  and  is  of  a  very 
fine  pale  crimion.  The  petals  are  firm,  and  the  whole 
flower  is  permanent,  and  of  a  very  fine  violet  fcent. 
Three  of  the  petals  hang  more  or  lefs  downward,  and 
the  others  ftand  upright,  and  clofe  in  upon  one  another. 
Toward  thebafe  of  the  lower  petals  is  placed  a  long  and 
large  bearded-  neiSlarium,  and  above  thefe  ftand  the  three 
long  heads  of  the  ftyle.  The  natural  and  proper  co¬ 
louring  of  the  flower  is  throughout  a  pale  red.  The 
three  petals  which  fall  downwards  are  the  paleft  :  the 
three  which  ftand  up  have  more  crimfon  ;  and  the  three 
heads  of  the  ftyle  are  of  a  fainter  colour  than  thefe,  but 
have  the  fame  kind  of  tinge.  This  is  the  proper  co.- 
louring  of  the  petals:  the  bearded  ne&arium  is  thick, 
and  of  a  violet  blue,  and  near  it  there  is  on  each  of  the 
lower  petals  a  yellow  fpot. 

Culture  of  this  Iris. 

The  beft  method  of  cultivating  this  plant,  is  in  the 
manner  of  the: former  Iris’s,  only  to  give  it  very  little 
water,  and  to  mix  A  peck  of  dry  fajid  with  every  bufhel 
of  the  compoft.  The  method  is  to  fovv  a  large  quantity 
of  feed,  and  among  the  plants  which  rife  there  will 
always  be  a  variety  of  colouring:  from  thefe  the  paleft 
are  to  be  preferved  for  feed,  and  that  fown  again. 
When  the  plants  raifed  from  this  are  of  a  bignefs  to  be 
hrou.  ht  into  the  garden,  a  bed  muft  be  prepared  for 
them  in  the  fame  place  where  they  may  have  a  great 
deal  of  fun,  but  not  that  of  the  full  noon-day  :  and  the 
compoft  being  thus  lightened  by  a  mixture  of  fand,  they 
mull:  be  planted  at  a  very  flight  depth,  and  the  ftirring 
of  the  ground  about  them,  muft  in  general,  ferve  inftead 
of  watering.  The  dews  will  be  thus  detained  in  the 
mould,  and  they  are  the  proper  refrefhment  of  this  de¬ 
licate  flower.  Hut  if  the  foil  at  any  time  becomes  fo 
dry  that  it  vifibly  declines,  a  little  water  muft  be 
allowed. 

Spanijh  Bulbous  IRIS.  The  root  of  this  Iris  is  confi- 
derable  in  proportion  to  the  plant,  and  in  comparifon 
to  the  other  kinds  :  it  is  whitifh  and  hung  with  fibres. 
The  leaves  are  few  but  long  :  they  are  of  a  fine  freflb 
green,  fharp-pointed,  hollowed,  and  of  a  firm  fubftance. 
The  ft..lk  is  two  feet  high,  flender,  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  and  not  ai  all  branched,  ft  he  leaves  on  it  are 
oblong,  narrow,  and  fh a rp- pointed  :  they  are  naturally 
of  a  paler  green  than  thofe  from  the  root,  but  often 
becomes  reddifh,  efpecially  the  lower  ones.  One  flower 
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terminates  the  ftalk,  which  is  extremely  delicate:  it 
confifts  as  the  other  Iris’s,  of  fix  petals,  three  of  which 
turn  downward,  three  ftand  up,  and  is  furniftxd  alio 
with  three  leafy  heads  to  the  ftyle.  The  univerfal 
colour  is  a  pale  flefhy  red.  The  three  upper  petals  arc 
pale,  the  three  lower  deeper,  and  each  marked  with  a 
yellow  fpot  toward  the  end  :  lometimes  alfo  thefe  lower 
petals  are  ftreaked  with  white. 

Culture  of  this  Iris. 

This  Iris  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  manner  of 
the  reft,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it  requires  a 
fomewhat  poorer  compoft,  which  will  always  preferve  it 
in  its  natural  delicacy. 

I  RON- WOOD,  Sederoxylusn ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies.  i.  Smooth  Iron-wood. 
2.  Iron-wood,  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  growing  op- 
pofite.  ft’hefe  plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  firft  fpecies  has  large  oval  leaves,  in 
fhape  refembling  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree,  but  fmoother  and 
blunter  at  the  end.  Thefe  are  placed  on  the  branches 
without  order,  as  the  branches  all’o  are  produced.  The 
ftalks  are  fhrubby,  and  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  branches,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark. 

'Lhe  fecond  fort  grows  more  upright  and  regular ;  the 
leaves,  which  are  finaller  and  more  pointed  than  thofe  of 
the  firft,  are  placed  oppofite  on  the  branches,  and  thofe 
continue  green  all  the  year. 

Culture  of  the  Iron- wood. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  warm  countries,  and  to 
preferve  them  here  they  muft  be  placed  in  a  warm  ftove. 

ft  hey  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  in 
order  to  get  the  plants  forward  early  in  the  feafon. 

When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  final!  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  frefh  hot-bed.  In  winter  they  muft  be  placed  in 
the  tan-bed  in  the  fteve,  and  treated  like  other  tender 
exotics.  As  the  plants  obtain  flrength,  they  may  be 
treated  more  hardily,  by  placing  them  in  a  diy  airy 
glafs-cafe  in  the  winter,  giving  them  free  air  in  mild 
weather,  but  in  fummer  they  fhould  be  placed  abroad  in 
a  flickered  fituation. 

IRONWORT,  Sidentis,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  are  nine  fpecies:  thefe  are  preferved  in  botanic 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  there  is  only  one  of 
them  propagated  in  other  gardens  :  viz.  Shrubby,  Woolly 
Ironwort,  with  heart-fhaped  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands.  It 
rifes  with  a  foft  fhtubby  ftalk,  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
fending  out  ligneous  branches  covered  with  a  foft  down, 
ft'he  leaves  axe  heart-fhaped,  and  have  long  foot-ftalks. 
Thefe  differ  greatly  in  fize,  according  to  the  age  and 
vigour  of  the  plants  ;  they  are  very  woolly,  efpecially  bn 
their  under  fide,  which  is  white,  but  their  upper  part  is 
of  a  dark  yellowifh  green.  'Lhe  flowers  grow  in  thick 
whorled  fpikes,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  their  colour 
is  a  dingy  white. 

Culture  of  the  Ironwort. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn  :  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring 
feldom  fucceed,  or  if  they  do  the  plants  rarely  come  up 
the  firft  year.  In  winter  they  muft  be  lcreencd  from 
hard  frofts  under  a  common  frame,  and  in  mild  weather 
they  may  be  expoled  to  the  open  air. 

1SOPYRUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  is 
no  Lnglifh  name,  and  only  three  fpecies.  i.  Ifopyrum, 
with  awl-fhaped  ftipulae,  and  acute  petals.  2.  Ifopyrum, 
with  oval  ftipulae,  and  obtufe  petals.  3.  Ifopyrum, 
with  obfolete  ftipul.-e. 

ft  he  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  an 
annual  plant.  'Lhe  fecond  and  third  grow  naturally 
about  Verona,  and  are  biennials. 

Culture  of  the  Isopvrum.  . 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  bv  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  a  fhady  border  loon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  or  if 
the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come 
up,  and  require  no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds. 
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There  is  no  great  beauty  in  thefe  plants,  fo  that  a 
(mail  patch  or  two  of  them  in  any  fhady  part  of  the 
garden,  by  way  of  variety,  will  be  fufficient. 

ITEA,  a  genus  of  plants,  which  has  no  Englifli 
name,  and  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

Th  is  frirub  grows  in  feveral  parts  of  North  America, 
where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending 
out  many  branches  from  the  ground  upward.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  {lightly  fawed  on  their  edges, 
placed  alternately,  and  of  a  light  green.  At  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  fame  year’s  fhoots  are  produced  beautiful 
fpikes  of  white  flowers,  three  or  four  inches  long, 
{landing  eredl.  When  thefe  ftmibs  are  in  vigour,  they 
will  be  entirely  covered  with  thefe  fpikes  of  flowers,  fo 
that  they  make  an  elegant  appearance  at  their  feafon  of 
flowering,  which  is  in  July. 

Culture  of  the  Itea. 

This  frirub  thrives  very  well  in  the  open  air  of  this 
climate.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  which  fhould  be 
the  young  fhoots  of  the  fame  year,  for  the  old  branches 
do  not  put  out  roots  kindly.  The  fhoots  fhould  be  laid 
down  in  autumn,  and  they  will  take  root  in  one  year. 

JUDA.S-TREE,  Cercis,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  decaudria  monogynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Judas-tree,  with 
ifnooth  rounded  leaves,  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe.  2. 
Judas-tree,  with  downy  heart-fhaped  leaves. 

The  root  of  the  fir  ft  fpecies  fpreads  far :  the  trunk, 
which  rifes  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  is 
covered  with  a  deep  brown  bark,  ar.d  the  young  twigs 
are  purplifla.  The  branches  are  not  numerous,  nor  do 
the  leaves  ftand  thick  upon  them.  Each  leaf  has  a  foot- 
ftalk,  which  is  purplifh.  The  form  of  the  leaf  is  nearly 
round,  indented  a  little  for  the  reception  of  the  foot- 
ftalk,  and  at  the  oppofite  parts  terminated  often  by  a 
kind  of  point.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a  deep  green, 
with  a  tinge  of  blue  :  and  the  veins  and  ribs  in  the  new 
leaves  are  red.  The  flow:ers  appear  early  in  the  fpring  ; 
they  rife  on  divided  foot-flalks  from  every  part  of  the 
branches,  and  many  times  from  the  ftem  in  clufters. 
Their  colour  is  a  beautiful  bright  purple,  which  makes 
an  elegant  appearance,  efpecially  when  the  branches 
are  covered  thick  with  the  flowers,  for  they  come  out  in 
the  fpring  with  the  leaves,  and  are  in  full  beauty  before 
the  leaves  have  obtained  half  their  fize.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  fouth  of  France,  of  Spain,-  and  of  Italy. 

The  fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of 
North  America,  where  it  rifes  to  a  middling  ftature, 
but  with  us  it  feldom  attains  any  great  height,  but 
branches  out  near  the  root.  The  branches  of  this  are 
weaker  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  The  leaves  are 
downy,  and  terminate  in  points.  The  flowers  are  final  1, 
and  do  not  make  fo  elegant  an  appearance  as  thofe  of 
the  firft. 

Culture  of  the  Judas-tree. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  March  in  the  femi- 
nary,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  where  the  foil  is  light  and 
not  too  rich.  Upon  this  bed  the  feeds  muft  be  lcattcred 
thinly,  with  an  even  hand,  and  half  an  inch  of  the  fame 
mould,  fitted  carefully  over  them,  and  once  in  three 
days  they  muft  be  gently  watered,  it  no  rain  falls  ; 
but  if  the  feafon  proves  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to 
cover  the  bed  with  mats  to  preferve  the  feeds  from  it. 
Some  few  of  the  plants  will  rife  the  firft  year,  but  a 
greater  number  the  fecond  ;  for  this  reafon  the  ground 
ihould  not  be  difturbed,  till  it  appears  that  all  the  plants 
are  come  up  :  a  number  of  weeds  will  rife  with  them, 
which  muft  be  cleared  away  :  and  as  loon  as  it  can  be 
feen  which  are  the  ftouteft  plants,  let  them  be  thinned 
by  taking  up  the  weaker.  When  they  are  thus  reduced 
to  a  proper  diftance,  they  muft  have  water  once  in  two 
or  three  days  in  fummer,  and  the  mould  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  and  well  ftirred  and  broken  between  them.  In 
winter  fome  hoops  muft  be  placed  over  the  bed,  and  a 
mat  drawn  over  it  in  {harp  weather.  This  muft  never 
be  fuffered  to  remain  over  the  bed  longer  than  there  is 
occafion  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  winter  it  muft  be  ufed 
moft  fparingly,  that  the  plants  may  bear  the  free  air  of 
fpring  uninjured. 
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In  the  laft  week  of  the  fucceeding  March,  let  a  piece 
of  frelh  earth  be  dug  up,  and  well  broke  in  another  part 
of  the  nuriery  :  then  remove  the  young  plants  very  care¬ 
fully  out  of  their  leed-bed,  and  fet  them  immediately  in 
the  new  foil  at  two  feet  and  a  half  diftance.  Clofe  by 
each  plant  thruft  in  a  ftrong  ftake,  that  as  the  ftem  rifes 
it  maybe  tied  up,  to  fecure  its  growing  flraight.  When 
the  plants  are  all  in,  and  the  flakes  fixed^  brinp-  them 
gently  to  their  iupports  with  a  piece  of  bafs,  and  give 
the  whole  bed  a  gentle  watering  :  this  muft  be  repeated 
twice  a  week  in  dry  weather.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  there  muft  be  fome  peafe-ftraw  llrown  over  the 
ground,  to  defend  them  from  frofts,  and  the  {hoot  muft 
be  again  tied  up  as  it  rifes.  In  the  February  following 
let  the  earth  carefully  be  dug  between  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  let  the  fide-fhoots  that  grow  too  low  be  taken 
off,  and  the  head  left  entire.  This  muft  be  repeated  the 
fucceeding  year;  and  the  next  after  that,  they  maybe 
tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

JUJUBE-TREE,  Z iziphus,  accord  ing  to  Linnaeus, 
a  fpecies  of  the  Rhamnus,  but  by  other  authors  conii- 
dered  as  adiftin£t  genus. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  this  tree,  which  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  warmeil  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Africa  and 
India. 

Culture  of  the  Jujube-TReE. 

The  feveral  forts  of  this  tree  are  propagated  by  planting 
their  young  (hoots  in  pots  of  light  earth,  foon  after  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  In  winter  the  pots  muft  be  placed  under  a 
common  hot-bed  frame,  and  in  fpring  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed. 

When  the  young  plants  are  corrie  up,  they  Ihould  be 
inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  and  in  June  they  may 
be  placed  under  the  fhelter  of  a  warm  hedge,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  then  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  or  elfe  fet  under  a 
hot-bed  frame.  During  the  winter  they  muft  have  as 
much  free  air  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  and  be  watered  at 
times,  but  this  muft  be  done  with  the  greateft  caution, 
after  they  have  fried  their  leaves.  In  the  March  follow¬ 
ing,  before  they  begin  to  (hoot,  they  are  to  be  tranf¬ 
planted,  each  into  a  feparate  pot  of  light  earth,  and  they 
fhould  then  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and 
watered  and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  thorough  root, 
and  in  May  they  are  to  be  removed  thence  into  the  open 
air.  They  muft  be  houfed  in  winter  till  they  are  about 
four  years  old,  and  then  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
naked  ground,  and  will  ftand  our  winters. 

JULUS,  or  CATKIN.  See  Catkin. 

JULY,  the  feventh  month  in  the  year. 

In  the  flower-garden  all  weeds  muft  be  taken  up  at 
their  firft  appearance,  and  the  furface  of  the  borders 
fhould  often  be  broken,  and  raked  clean  and  fmooth. 
Obferveon  thefe  occafions  to  draw  up  a  little  mould  about 
the  bottoms  of  thofe  plants,  which  are  coming  into 
flower  ;  the  gravel-walks  muft  be  kept  conftantly  rolled, 
and  the  grafs  frequently  mowed.  Open  the  beds  in  which 
the  fpring- flowers  blowed,  whofe  leaves  and  ftaiks  are 
faded  ;  take  up  fuch  as  are  to  be  planted  again  immedi¬ 
ately  :  give  a  frefh  foil,  or  dig  up  the  old  thoroughly. 

Thofe  roots,  which  are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  giound 
till  autumn,  muft  be  cleaned,  fpread  upon  a  mat,  and 
turned  till  they  are  hardened.  The  others  muft  be 
cleared,  their  ofl-fets  taken  awav,  and  the  ground  being 
made  up,  they  muft  be  planted  again  as  at  firft.  Great 
care  muft  be  taken  of  the  layers  of  Carnations,  Pinks, 
Sweet-williams,  and  other  flowering  plants.  The 
plants  coming  into  flower  muft  be  watered  freely.  Take 
particular  care  of  thofe  plants  intended  for  feed  :  and  as 
the  heads  or  pods  harden  cut  them  off,  and  lay  them 
upon  a  proper  fhelf  to  dry;  and  where  there  are  many 
kinds,  divide  every  fhelf  by  ledges  of  the  fame  paper, 
into  feveral  partitions.  The  biennials  fov/n  late  in  the 
fpring,  will  require  tranfplanting  about  the  end  of  this 
month.  Look  over  all  thofe  fummer  plants  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  many  flowers  :  to  continue  thefe  in  fuc- 
cefiion,  they  muft  be  prevented  from  ripening  of  feeds. 
Keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  cuttings  of  exotic  plants  : 
they  will  require  watering  and  {hading,  but  both  in 
moderation.  All  tranfplanting  about  this  time  of  year, 

muft 
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muft  be  done  in  the  evening  about  fun-fet,  the  water-  j 
ings  will  take  more  effed,  if  given  an  hour  or  two  be-, 
fore. 

In  the  Seminary ,  the  beds  of  feedlings  will  now 
be  fcorched  up  by  the  fun,  unlefs  (haded  by  reed, 
hedges,  or  fomc  other  (hade  at  noon  ;  and  the  earth 
wilfbe  fo  dried  up,  as  to  require  frequent  waterings  both 
in  thefe  beds,  and  wherever  elfe  there  are  new  planted 
trees  or  flirubs,  not  fufficiently  eftabliftied.  Continue 
inoculating  the  feveral  kinds  of  Peaches,  (Nectarines, 
and  Cherries,  in  fucceflion,  according  to  their  fcafons. 
In  this  part  of  the  ground,  the  growth  of  the  weeds  will 
require  continued  and  repeated  ca.c,  and  particularly 

among  feedlings.  _ 

Inoculate  Plums  and  Pears  in  this  month.  Look  over 
thofe  which  were  inoculated  firft ;  and  loofen  the  ban¬ 
dages  a  little,  to  give  a  free  courfe  to  the  lap.  The 
feedlings  not  yet  removed  out  of  their  firft  beds,  will  re¬ 
quire  alfo  (hading  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun. 
Obferve  to  go  round  the  ground  where  thofe  ftand,  that 
are  of  a  more  advanced  growth  ;  and  with  a  knife  reduce 
them  to  order.  Evergreens  require  the  fame  care. 
Layers  which  were  in  the  ground  laft  month,  will  now 
require  great  care  :  keep  them  fecurely  in  their  places, 
and  repeat  the  waterings. 

Weed  and  water  young  exotic  trees  particularly  thofe 
of  the  refinous  kinds,  which  were  planted  out  of  their 
feed-beds  l'ome  weeks  before.  Tranfplant  evergreens 
about  the  end  of  this  month.  Let  the  whole  ground 
be  cleared  from  weeds,  and  the  young  plantations  water¬ 
ed.  .  ’  '■ 

In  the  Fruit-garden  the  fame  care  is  required  of 
thofe  fruit-trees  which  have  been  newly  planted  in  the 
garden  or  orchard,  as  of  thofe  in  the  feminary.  After 
their  tranfplantations,  look  to  their  faftenings, .  whether 
by  nailing  to  walls,  or  by  tying  up  to  poles.  If  they 
rock  at  the  roots  they  will  perifli.  Let  them  be  tied  or 
nailed  up  more  fecurely  ;  let  the  mould  be  broke  about 
them,  and  clofed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Item,  and  they 
muft  have  frequent  waterings.  If  thefe  do  not  give  per¬ 
fect  vigour,  let  a  little  dung  be  added  to  the  mould  and 
marlhed  in  by  repeated  and  large  waterings.  Care  muft 
now  be  taken  of  the  ftandard-vines.  The  free  paffage 
of  the  air  between,  and  among  fruit-trees,  is  an  eilential 
article  towards  their  obtaining  their  true  flavour  ;  break 
up  the  furface  of  the  mould  in  the  fruit-tree  borders,; 
with  the  three-pronged  fork;  but  it  (hould  be  done 
lightly  and  fuperficially.  As  foon  as  this  is  done,  allow 
a  gentle  watering,  and  let  this  be  given  at  a  diftance 
from  the  ftem.  lnfe&s  are  now  abundant  upon  fruit 
trees. 

Phials  of  fyrup  are  to  be  hung  upon  the  trees,  but 
thefe  are  only  baits  for  flies  and  wafps.  The  caterpillar, 
which  preys  upon  the  leaves,  is  a  more  terrible  enemy. 
The  moft  mifehievous  are  the  Angle  green  kind  ;  they 
are  fmall  but  they  devour  immoderately.  When  they 
are  fituated  at  the  end  of  a  branch,  there  appears  a  round 
lump  in  the  place.  This  difeovers  them,  but  if  let 
alone  a  very  little  time,  they  eat  off  the  part  where  they 
are  thus  concealed  ;  and  this  not  only  hurts  the  pre- 
fent  fruit,  but  deftroys  the  branches  for  the  fucceeding 
year. 

From  the  trees  beginning  to  bud,  to  the  fruits  ripen¬ 
ing,  they  (hould  be  fought  after,  upon  the  ends  of  the 
young  (hoots  ;  afterwards  upon  and  among  the  blofioms, 
which  they  often  fatten  together  by  a  kind  of  web;  and 
at  laft  among  the  fruit,  or  upon  the  back  ot  the  leaves. 
If  any  fruit-trees  againft  the  walls  are  not  of  the  defired 
kind,  they  (hould  be  inoculated  upon  the  tender  (hoots. 
Let  the  gardener  look  over  the  trees  at  noon,  for  the  def- 
tru&ion  of  wafps  and  flies ;  and  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  for  that  of  the  (nail,  flug,  and  other  creeping 
infeds. 

In  the  Kitchen-garden ,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  plant  the  late  crop  of  French-beans,  in  a  part 
of  the  ground  open  tc  the  noon-fun,  and  defended  from 
the  eaft  and  north.  Weeding  and  watering  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  this  time  throughout  all  the  kitchen-ground. 
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Endive  and  Celery  that  have  been  planted  out  for  blanch¬ 
ing,  muft  be  conftantly  and  regularly  fupplied  with  wa¬ 
ter.  The  Lettuces  require  the  fame  refrelhment ;  and 
for  both  thefe  crops  great  care  is  required  to  protect 
them  from  the  (lugs  or  naked  fnails  ;  thefe  muft  be  def- 
troyed  every  morning  and  evening,  and  after  (bowers. 
Clear  the  ground  where  thofe  crops  have  (food,  which 
are  now  gathered  oft* ;  and  prepare  it  for  l'uch  others  as 
are  fit  for  tranfplanting.  Always  let  a  few  days  be  al¬ 
lowed  between  the  clearing  off  the  remains  of  an  old 
crop,  and  planting  a  new  one.  Water  the  various 
growths..!.!  i 

The  kitchen-garden  which  has  been  properly  managed, 
abounds  at  this  time  with  crops. of  feediings,  and  others 
that  have  been  tranfplantcd  into  their  fecond  or  third 
beds.  The  fuccefs  of  all  thefe  depends,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  upon  moifture  where  weeds  have  rifen,  they  muft 
be  again  carefully  deftroyed,  efpecially  among  the  tranf- 
planted  crops. 

This  is  the  time,  forfbwing  the  turnep-rooted  radifh. 
Onions,  intended  for  winter  ufe,  will  befit  for  taking 
out  of  the  ground.  A  piece  of  ground  cleared  of  them 
will,  with  a  little  refrefnment,  perfectly  fuit  the  radifhes  ; 
and  the  two  works  may  be  done  in  a  proper  fucceflion. 
About  the  end  of  this  month  dig  a  piece  of  ground  and 
fow  Colewort-leeds  for  the  fucceeding  fpring.  Dig  ano¬ 
ther  piece  for  tranfplanting  of  Brocoli.  Particular  care 
{hould  be' taken  at  this  time  of  the  Melons. 

In  the  Green-houfe^  the  new  raifed  plants  will  by  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  require  to  be  removed  into 
large  pots  :  thefe  new  pots  muft  continue  in  their  fhaded- 
fituation,  till  the  plants  are  perfedly  rooted,  and  have 
recovered  the  check  from  the  removal.  Tney  muft  then 
be  brought  to  the  place  where  the  other  green-houle 
plants  are  fet  out  for  the  fummer.  Take  oft’  cuttings 
from  the  Euphorbiums,  Melembryanthemums,  and 
o.her  fucculent  plants  for  propagating  them.  Lay  thefe 
ppon  a  (hdf  in  an  airy  room,  and  turn  them  for  feveral 
days..  Look  over  the  Orange-trees. 

.  In  the  Stove  the  degree  of  heat  muft  be  very  well  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  thermometer,  and  the  bark- bed  where  it 
is  found  neceffary  refrefhed.  The  generality  of  plants 
in  the  ftove  will  at  this  time  require  as  much  free  air  as 
can  be  conveniently  admitted  :  and  thofe  which  arc  moft: 
expofed  will  be  fcorched,  unlefs  the  glaffes  be  (haded  in 
the  middle  of  hot  days.  Pine-Apple  plants  will  at  this; 
time  require  great  care;  the  fruit  will  be  ripening  faft 
upon  them.  The  plants  from  which  this  fruit  is  cut 
will  readily  produce  fuckers,  and  thofe  which  come  ear- 
lieft  are  vaftly  the  beft,  for  they  will  be  got  off  before 
winter. 

JULY-FLOWER,  Carnation.  See  the  article  Car¬ 
nation. 

JUNE,  the  fixth  month  of  the  year. 

In  the  Flower-garden ,  get  into  the  open  ground,  about 
the  beginqning  of  this  month,  the  remainder  of  the 
annuals  raifed  in  hot-beds.  The  beginning  of  this 
month  is  alfo  a  proper  time  for  propagating  the  common 
green-houfe  plants,  by  cuttings;  and  it  is  alfo  for  pro¬ 
pagating  fucculent  plants  by  their  cuttings.  Look  over 
the  Anemonies,  and  other  kinds  intended  for  feeds : 
once  a  week  break  the  furface  of  the  beds  about  them  ; 
and  every  two  or  three  days  allow  a  moderate  watering. 
Now  propagate  fibrous  rooted  flowers  by  layers,  and  be¬ 
gin  by  Carnations  and  Pinks.  Look  to  thefe  layers  every 
other  day,  .and  fee  they  all.  keep  in  their  due  place  ;  and 
when  the  mould  is  dry  you  muft  give  them  a  gentle  wa¬ 
tering. 

The  roots  of  fuch  of  the  bulbous,  and  tuberous 
fpring-flowers,  as  have  their  leaves  now  decayed  muft  be 
taken  up,  cleaned,  and  laid  to  harden  :  many  of  the 
Ranunculufes,  Anemonies,  and  Tulips  are  about  the 
middle  of  June  ready  for  this.  Obferve  where  the  tu¬ 
berous  rooted  flowers  and  bulbs,  that  will  not  bear  to  be 
kept  long  out  of  the  ground  :  they  muft  be  taken  up  and 
planted  in  new  mould.  About  this  time  if  the  weather 
proves  dry,  take  out  of  the  ground  the  Hyacinth  roots, 
which  were  laid  fide- ways  under  the  mould  for  fwelling. 

Examine 
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fexamine  the  Carnations  from  day  to  day  as  they  are 
fwelling  for  the  flower. 

The  fpring,  perennial,  fibrous-rooted  plants,  which 
have  done  flowering,  mull  be  cut  down,  near  the  ground, 
and  fome  mould  drawn  up  over  the  flumps :  cut  fomc 
flicks  of  different  lengths,  and  tie  up  to  them  the  flalks 
of  thofe  plants  which  are  yet  to  come  into  flower.  Let 
fome  mould  after  this  be  drawn  about  the  head  of  the 
root,  and  the  dead  leaves  taken  away.  Tranfplant  out 
of  the  feed-beds  the  perennial  fibrous-rooted  flowers, 
asalfothe  biennial  kinds.  Inoculate  the  feveral  kinds 
of  Jafmine  ;  deflroy  weeds  with  great  care,  as  this  month 
is  their  feed-time.  Dig  about  thofe  plants  which  are  to 
flower  in  autumn,  and  let  them  have  moderate  water¬ 
ings.  Cut  off  ftraggling  branches;  tie  up  the  reft  with 
the  main  ftem,  and  form  the  fpreading  plants  into  good 
heads.  Inoculate  the  finer  fort  of  rofes  which  do  not 
freely  produce  fuckers.  Take  off  fuch  flowers  as  are 
paft  their  beauty,  and  give  thefe  plants  every  evening  a 
gentle  watering  :  next  examine  thofe  which  are  open¬ 
ing  for  feeds  ;  if  any  new  bloom  offers  upon  thefe  take 
it  off :  flowers  at  this  time  will  not  be  fine,  yet  they  will 
ftarve  and  hurt  the  feeds.  Stir  the  mould  about  the 
plants  with  a  trowel  ;  and  if  the  feeds  be  young,  allow 
gentle  waterings  ;  but  thofe  plants  which  are  full  grown, 
muft  not  have  any.  Seethe  flicks  to  which  thefe  are  tied  up, 
Hand  firm  and  fecure  ;  then  pal's  to  thofe  autumnal  kinds, 
which  are  coming  to  their  growth,  and  preparing  for 
flowering.  Part  of  thefe  are  the  annuals  removed  out 
of  the  hot-beds,  and  part  the  feedling  biennials  of  the 
laft  autumn  from  the  nurfery.  Sticks  have  been  thruft 
down  by  thefe,  proportioned  to  the  heights  of  the  plants  ; 
when  they  come  to  flowering,  as  they  have  rifen  above 
the  laft  tyings,  let  them  be  now  fattened  up  again.  If 
there  be  any  ftraggling  branches,  let  them  be  removed  ; 
then  give  a  full  free  watering  to  the  leaves,  buds  and 
foil :  if  any  are  full  grown,  let  the  head  of  the  flicks 
be  cut  off  to  the  level  of  their  top  branches  ;  then  let  the 
earth  be  drawn  up  about  the  ftem,  and  the  plant  is  in 
perfection  for  flowering.  While  the  buds  remain  un¬ 
opened,  the  waterings  muft  be  large  and  given  all  over 
the  plant ;  but  when  the  flowers  open,  they  muft  be 
more  moderate. 

In  the  Seminary  look  to  the  beds  and  boxes  of  feedling 
fpring  flowers.  The  leaves  will  be  decayed  by  this  time, 
and  their  tender  roots  muft  be  refrefhed  by  a  covering  of 
the  fame  mould  :  let  the  furface  of  the  whole  bed  or  box 
be  gently  raked,  to  gather  up  all  mofs  or  feedling-weeds, 
in  performing  which  the  greateft  care  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  not  to  difturb  the  young  roots  of  the  plants. 
After  this  an  inch  deep  of  the  fame  mould  fhould  be 
fifted  over  them ;  and  they  are  to  remain  fo  the  reft  of 
the  fummer. 

Let  the  beds  be  always  weeded  by  hand,  and  care 
taken  not  to  difturb  the  young  plants.  After  this  they 
muft  be  watered  every  evening  ;  and  it  will  now  be  pro¬ 
per  to  defend  them  from  the  noon-fun  by  a  reed-hedge. 
Where  the  trees  are  of  more  growth,  and  planted  out 
in  rows  at  due  diftances,  nothing  is  fo  proper  as  digging 
between  them  with  a  fpade.  Lay  the  branches  of  the 
Paffion-flower,  Clematis,  and  other  fuch  fhrubs  :  the 
mould  muft  be  kept  moift  by  frequent  waterings.  Chufe 
branches  which  can  be,  brought  down  with  the  leaft 
force,  and  let  them  be  twitted  and  pierced  through  with 
an  awl  in  feveral  places,  where  they  are  to  come  under 
the  mould  :  cover  them  four  inches,  and  peg  them  down 
in  two  or  three  places,  that  neither  the  fpringinefs  of  the 
branch  itfelf,  nor  the  force  of  the  wind,  may  endanger 
the  tearing  it  up.  The  flowers  which  were  fown  in 
April  will  now  be  grown  to  proper  fize  for  tranfplanting. 
Plant  cuttings  of  hardy  fhrubs,  and  trees  in  the  open 
ground.  Hardy  exotic  trees  may  be  laid  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  month  for  an  increafe.  Go  over  the  ever¬ 
greens  with,  a  knife,  reducing  the  rude  growth  of 
branches:  their  ftems  muft  be  covered,  and  this  can  on¬ 
ly  be  done  by  taking  off  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
young  {hoots. 

Continue  weeding  and  digging  between  and  about  the 
new  planted  trees,  throughout  the  ground  ;  and  if  the 
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feafonbedry,  they  muft  be  watered.  Plant  cuttino-s  of 
fibrous-rooted  plants,  clcfing  the  mould  about  them 
and  allowing  good  watering.  Water  the  feedling  of 
hardy  exotic  trees,  but  this  muft  be  done  with  great°cau- 
tion  :  inoculate  the  earlier  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
ward  the  end  of  this  month.  ’ 

In  the  Fruit-garden .  About  the  beginning  of  this 
month  look  over  the  flocks  for  inoculating  of  ftone-fruits 
and  mark  fuch  as  are  for  the  earlier  kinds.  Look  over  all 
wall-fruit  trees,  where  any  leaves  are  decayed,  take  them 
off ;  where  fore-right  {hoots  have  been  produced,  rub 
thefe  off  alfo  ;  and  where  fuch  grow  in  abetter  direction 
as  will  be  wanted  the  fucceeding  year,  bring  them  to 
order,  fixing  them  to  the  wall,  taking  care  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  fruit,  nor  even  hurt  the  leaves.  Extirpate  weeds 
from  the  ftems  of  fruit-trees.  Thin  the  fruit ;  dig  the 
borders  with  a  three-pronged  fork  ;  and  rake  the  borders 
after  this  digging,  to  take  oft'  the  weeds  ;  and  if  the 
trees  require  more  afliftance,  fpread  fome  rich  mould 
with  foot  an  inch  thick,  all  over  the  border.  Efpaliers 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wall-trees  • 
and  when  the  ill-growing  {hoots  are  rubbed  off,  and 
thofe  which  are  wanted,  and  which  are  rifen  in  proper 
places  duly  trained,  digging,  clearing,  and  enriching 
the  border,  is  to  be  repeated.  About  the  middle  of  this 
month,  let  fome  of  the  later  Apricots  be  inoculated,  and 
the  earlier  Peaches.  Look  to  new  planted  trees  fecured 
by  flakes,  and  thofe  againlt  walls  and  efpaliers;  if  they 
rock  about  now  they  will  foon  be  deftroyed.  The  new 
{hoots  of  wall  and  efpaliers  trees,  that  grow  properly, 
muft  be  fattened  down  in  different  places.  Look  fre¬ 
quently  over  the  fruit-trees:  thofe  which  appear  lefs 
vigourous  than  the  others  muft  be  refrefhed  by  turnino- 
up  the  mould  about  their  roots,  with  a  three-pronged 
fork,  and  it  will  be  ferviceable  to  fprinkle  on  a  little 
rotten  dung,  and  work  it  into  the  ground,  by  repeated, 
and  not  too  flight  waterings.  If  any  leaves  are  infefted 
with  infeCls,  let  them  be  pulled  off. 

Care  muft  be  taken  to  deflroy  fnails  and  all  other 
infeCls.  Clear  the  vines  planted  againft  the  walls 
of  weak  and  ufelefs  branches  :  let  all  fide-flioots  be  dif- 
placed.  Rub  off  fore-right  {hoots  ;  train  and  keep  in 
their  proper  places,  thofe  which  have  been  fuffered  to 
remain,  from  more  proper  parts  of  the  wood.  DU  and 
water  the  ground,  and  keep  the  ftems  of  trees  perfeCllv 
clear  from  mofs,  * 

In  the  Kitchen- garden.  Let  the  weeds  be  every  where 
deftroyed  by  the  hand,  by  the  hoe,  or  by  the  fpade, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  feveral  crops,  amon^ 
which  they  grow  ;  and  as  the  feeds  of  many  weeds  will 
ripen  as  they  lie  on  the  ground,  and  by  means  of  the 
down  annexed  to  them,  be  carried  every  whereabout  the 
garden,  let  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  When  the 
crops  are  cleared,  let  them  have  a  moderate  watering. 
Plant  new  crops  upon  the  piece  of  ground  cleared  from 
the  early  growths,  firft  enriched  by  fome  good  old  duno- 
well  laid  in.  Upon  a  piece  of  ground  thus  prepared^ 
low  fome  Brocoii  for  a  ftcond  crop  :  dig  another  piece  of 
the  fame  ground  to  plant  fome  Erench-beans ;  lav  out  a 
piece  of  ground  for  blanching  of  Celery.  Tranfplant 
Cabbages  and  Savoys  for  winter-ufe.  The  Cos-lettuces 
which  are  in  condition  for  gathering,  muft  be  taken  up 
from  time  to  time  :  mark  fome  for  feed.  Chufe  an  open 
fpot  of  ground  for  tranfplanting  a  good  crop  of  feedlirw 
Endive.  Tranfplant  the  young  Cauliflower-plants  railed 
for  winter.  Sow  Cabbage-lettuces  for  a  late  crop. 
Tranfplant  the  feedling  Brocoii.  The  late  crop  of  Cu¬ 
cumbers  in  holes  for  pickling,  will  be  now'  up,  and  re¬ 
quire  fome  care. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  Melons  will  fet  for 
fruit.  Plant  out  the  fweet  herbs  that  have  been  railed 
from  feed.  Young  fallading  may  be  raifed  in  as  great 
perfection  at  this  time  as  at  any  other.  Chardoons^will 
now  be  fit  for  planting  out,  to  be  blanched  :  fave  feeds 
from  fuch  crops  as  now  ripen  them  ;  let  the  young  crops 
be  weeded  and  watered.  About  the  end  of  this  month 
dig  two  pieces  of  ground  for  Celery  and  Endive. 

In  the  Green-houfei  Look  to  the  plants  which  are 
now  fet  out  for  fummer ;  ftir  the  earth  on  the  furface  in 
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all  the  pots,  and  where  there  is  occafion,  bring  in  a 
little  frefh,  fpreading  it  over  the  furface,  and  gathering 
it  up  about  the  item,  Pick  off  dead  or  decaying  leaves, 
rub  and  wafh  away  any  foulnefs  from  the  ftem,  and  even 
upon  the  leaves  of  thole  which  have  large  ones  :  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  and  nature  of  the  plants,  let 
them  have  the  benefit  of  watering.  The  Orange-tree, 
which  is  the  principal  glory  of  a  common  green-houfe 
plant,  now  requires  particular  attention.  When  flowers 
break  out  upon  a  plant  that  is  ripening  its  feed,  they 
fhould  be  deftroyed,  and  whatever  buds  offer  for  flower¬ 
ing,  fhould  be  pulled  oil  as  loon  as  feen. 

In  the  Stove.  There  is  no  i'eafon  of  the  year  in  which 
cleanlinefs  is  more  neceftary  than  this  month,  in  which 
the  plants  are  more  fubject  to  filth  upon  their  Items,  and 
in  lefts  upon  their  tender  flioots  and  leaves.  A  fponge 
and  warm  water  muff  be  ui'ed,  and  if  the  diforder  be 
<rreat,  the  water  muff  be  impregnated  with  tobacco  ftalks 
and  foot :  every  part  mult  be  cleaned  with  this,  the 
young  lhoots  and  leaves  with  the  fponge,  and  the  Items 
with  a  fmall  brufh  firlt,  and  afterwards  with  a  flannel 
dipt  in  the  fame  water.  What  began  in  the  bark-bed, 
mult  be  continued  throughout  the  whole  Hove. 

JUNIPER,  Juniper  us,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  diotcia  monodelphia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  thirteen  fpecies.  i.  Juniper,  with  fpreading, 
fharp-pointed  leaves,  placed  by  threes  ;  or  the  common 
Juniper.  2.  The  Tree  ;  or  Swedilh  Juniper.  3.  Ce¬ 
dar  of  Virginia  ;  or  Red  Cedar.  4.  Juniper,  commonly 
called  Carolina  Cedar.  5.  Juniper,  commonly  called 
Cedar  of  Bermudas.  6.  Great  Juniper,  with  blue  ber¬ 
ries.  7.  Greater  Juniper ;  or  Cedar  with  a  Cyprefs- 
leaf,  and  yellowilh  fruit.  8.  Middle  Juniper  ;  or  Cedar 
with  a  Cyprefs-leaf,  and  larger  berries.  9.  Greatell  Ju¬ 
niper,  with  a  Cyprefs-leaf ;  commonly  called  Jamaica 
berry-bearing  Cedar.  10.  Common  Savin.  n.  Up¬ 
right  berry-bearing  Savin.  12.  Great  Juniper,  with  a 
brownilh  berry.  "13.  Taller  Spanilh  Cedar,  with  a 
very  large  black  fruit. 

The  firlt  fort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  lands  in 
many  parts  of  England.  This  is  a  low  fhrub,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
fpreading  branches,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  de¬ 
corated  with  narrow  awl-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute 
points,  placed  by  threes  round  the  branches,  which  are 
of  a  greyifh  colour  and  continue  through  the  year;  the 
male  flowers  fometimes  are  fituated  at  diftances  on  the 
fame  plant  with  the  female,  at  other  times  they  are  upon 
diftinft  plants  :  the  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
round ifli  berries,  which  are  green,  but  when  ripe  are  of 
a  dark  purple  colour  ;  the  berries  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

The  l'econd  fort  is  known  in  the  gardens  by  the  title 
of  Swedilh  Juniper.  This  riles  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  the  branches  grow  more  ereft,  the  leaves 
are  narrow,  and  end  in  more  acute  points :  they  are  placed 
farther  afunder  on  the  branches,  and  the  berries  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fpecies.  It  grows  naturally 
in  S  weden,  Denmark,  and  Norway. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  called  Red  Cedar,  to  diffinguifh  it 
from  a  fort  of  Cyprefs,  which  is  there  called  White 
Cedar  :  of  thefe  there  are  two,  if  not  three  varieties, 
befides  the  fpecies  here  enumerated,  one  of  which  has 
leaves  in  every  part  like  thofe  of  the  Savin,  and  upon 
being  rubbed,  emit  a  very  ftrong  ungrateful  odour,  and 
is  commonly  diftinguifhed  in  America  by  the  title  of 
Savin-tree.  There  is  another  with  leaves  very  like  thofe 
of  Cyprefs :  but  as  thefe  generally  arife  from  the  fame 
feeds  when  they  are  fent  from  America,  fo  they  are  only 
feminal  variations. 

The  lower  leaves  of  the  fourth  fort  arc  like  thofe  of 
the  Swedilh  Juniper,  but  the  upper  leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  Cyprefs  :  and  this  difference  is  conllant,  when 
the  feeds  are  carefully  gathered  from  the  fame  tree  ;  but 
as  moft  of  thofe  people  who  fend  over  thefe  feeds,  are 
not  very  careful  to  diftinguifh  the  difference,  fo  it  often 
happens  that  the  feeds  of  two  or  three  forts  are  mixed 
together,  which  has  given  occafion  to  people  to  imagine 
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them  but  one ;  but  all  the  leaves  of  the  third  fort  are 
like  thofe  of  the  Juniper,  fo  the  gardeners  call  that  the 
Red  Virginia  Cedar,  and  this  Carolina  Cedar,  though 
they  grow  naturally  in  Virginia. 

T  he  fifth  fort  is  the  Bermudas  Cedar,  whofe  wood 
has  a  very  ftrong  odour. 

Thefe  plants,  while  young,  have  acute-pointed  leaves, 
which  fpread  open,  and  are  placed  by  threes  round  the 
branches ;  but  as  the  tree  advances,  lo  their  leaves  alter, 
and  the  branches  are  four-cornered  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
fhort,  and  placed  by  fours  round  the  branches  :  thefe 
are  of  a  dark  red  colour,  inclining  to  purple. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Iftiia.  This  has 
fpreading  branches  growing  thinly  decorated  with  awl- 
fhaped,  acute-pointed  leaves,  placed  by  threes,  of  a 
dark  green,  and  not  very  clofe  to  each  other :  they  grow 
horizontally,  pointing  outward  :  the  berries  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Juniper,  and  are  blue 
when  ripe. 

The  feventh  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Portugal. 
This  fort  grows  with  its  branches  in  a  pyramidal  form  : 
the  lower  ones  are  decorated  with  Ihort,  acute-pointed, 
greyilh  leaves,  placed  by  threes,  pointing  outward  : 
but  thofe  on  the  upper  branches  are  of  a  dark  green, 
lying  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fifh,  ending  in 
acute  points.  The  male  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  :  they  are  fituated  in  a  loofe, 
fcaly,  conical  katkin,  ftanding  upon  fhort  foot-lfalks 
ereft  ;  the  fruit  is  produced  fometimes  upon  the  fame 
tree,  at  diftances  from  the  flowers,  and  at  other  times 
they  are  upon  feparate  trees  ;  the  berries  of  thefe  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  when  ripe,  and  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the 
common  Juniper. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  branches  of  this  fort  grow  ereft,  and  are  covered  with 
a  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  obtufe,  and  He 
over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fifh.  The  male  flowers 
grow  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  in  a  conical  katkin, 
and  fruit  grows  fingle  from  the  fides  of  the  branches 
below  the  katkin,  on  the  fame  branch.  The  berries 
are  large,  oval,  and  when  ripe  are  brown. 

The  ninth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  al Co 
in  the  other  iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  rifes  to 
be  one  of  the  largeft  timber  trees  in  thofe  countries. 
The  branches  fpread  wide,  and  the  leaves  are  extremely 
fmall.  The  bark  is  rugged,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  fplits 
off  in  firings.  The  fruit  is  fmall,  and  of  a  light  brown 
colour  when  ripe. 

The  tenth  fpecies  is  the  common  Savin.  This  grows 
naturally  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Levant,  upon  the 
mountains  where  it  is  cold.  It  fends  out  its  branches 
horizontally,  and  feldom  rifes  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  very  fhort,  acute-pointed, 
placed  oppofite,  and  their  ends  point  upward.  This 
fort  feldom  produces  either  flowers  or  feeds,  when  it  is 
tranfplanted  into  gardens.  The  berries  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Juniper,  but  of  the  fame 
colour  and  a  little  compreffed.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
very  rank  ftrong  odour  when  touched. 

The  eleventh  fort  has  been  by  many,  fuppofed  to  be 
only  an  accidental  variety  of  the  former,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  is  very  confpicuous  :  for  the 
branches  of  this  grow  more  ereft,  the  leaves  are  fhorter, 
and  end  in  acute  points  which  fpread  outward.  It 
grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  produces  great  quantities  of 
berries. 

The  twelfth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  fouth  of  France.  It  rifes  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  fmall  taper  branches  without 
angles,  the  whole  length  of  the  ftem.  The  leaves  are 
fmall,  obtufe,  and  lying  over  each  other  like  the  feales 
of  fifh.  The  male  flowers  are  fituated  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  in  conical  fcaly  katkins,  and  the  berries 
grow  below  from  the  fame  branches.  Thefe  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Juniper,  and  when  ripe  are 
brown. 
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The  thirteenth  fort  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Where  it  rifesfrom  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  branches  which  form  a  pyramid.  The 
leaves  are  acute-pointed,  and  lie  over  each  other  four 
ways,  fo  as  to  make  the  branches  four-cornered.  The 
berries  are  very  large  and  black  when  ripe. 

Culture  of  the  Juniper. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  and  fuch  as 
will  bear  the  open  air  of  our  climate  Should  be 
fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  if  they  can  be  procured  ; 
for  when  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring, 
they  will  not  come  up  that  year.  The  ground  in  which 
the  feeds  of  the  hardy  forts  are  fown,  fhould  be  frefh  and 
light,  and  not  dunged  :  it  muft  be  well  dug,  levelled 
even,  and  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  thereon  pretty  thick, 
and  let  the  earth  be  fifted  over  them  about  an  inch  thick. 
This  bed  will  require  no  other  care  than  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  refrefhed  with 
water;  and  if  the  bed  is  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  it 
fhould  be  fhaded  with  mats  in  the  day.  In  this  bed  let 
the  plants  remain  till  the  fecond  autumn,  when  fome 
beds  muft  be  prepared  to  tranfplant  them  in  :  thefe 
fhould  be  of  fuch  earth  as  the  former,  levelled,  and 
cleared  from  weeds  and  roots.  About  the  beginning  of 
Odtober  the  plants  fhould  be  removed,  with  as  much 
earth  as  poffible  to  their  roots,  and  planted  into  thofe 
beds,  about  five  or  fix  inches  each  way,  and  watered. 
Here  they  may  remain  two  years,  taking  care  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds.  In  the  fpring  the  ground  muft 
be  ftirred  gently  between  them  :  after  which  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  either  into  a  nurfery,  at  the  difiance  of 
three  feet,  row  from  row,  and  eighteen  inches  afunder 
in  the  rows  :  or  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain 
for  good. 

In  order  to  have  thefe  trees  afpire  in  height,  their 
under  branches  fhould  be  taken  off,  efpecially  where 
they  are  inclined  to  grow  out  ftrong :  but  they  muft  not 
be  kept  too  clofely  pruned,  which  would  retard  their 
growth  ;  for  all  ever-greens  do  more  or  lefs  abound  with 
a  refinous  juice,  which  is  very  apt  to  flow  in  hot 
weather,  in  fuch  plenty  from  the  places  which  are 
Wounded,  as  to  render  the  trees  weak  and  unhealthy. 

The  more  tender  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  alfo  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  grow  naturally. 

The  Bermudas  Cedar  and  the  Jamaica  Juniper  will 
not  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  of  our 
climate  ;  the  feeds  muft  therefore  be  fown  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  each  be  removed  into  a  feparate 
pot,  and  after  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  they  muft  by 
degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  but  always  obferve  to 
houfe  them  in  winter. 

The  feeds  of  the  reft  may  be  fown  as  was  directed  for 
the  hardier  forts.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  muft 
be  carefully  weeded,  and  in  dry  weather  fhould  be  re¬ 
frefhed  with  water,  which  will  greatly  forward  their 
growth  ;  the  autumn  following  they  fhould  have  a  little 
rotten  tan  laid  between  them  to  keep  out  the  ffoft.  In 
this  bed  the  plants  may  remain  for  two  years,  then  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  other  beds  for  two  years 
more,  obferving  all  the  time  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds ;  and  in  winter  lay  a  little  frefh  mulch  upon  the 
furface  of  the  ground  round  their  roots,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  froft  from  penetrating  to  them,  and  effectually 
preferve  them  :  for  while  the  plants  are  young,  they  are 
liable  to  be  injured  by  very  hard  frofts  :  but  when  they 
have  attained  a  greater  Strength,  they  will  refill  the 
fevereft  cold  of  our  climate. 

After  two  years  they  fhould  be  either  removed  into  a 
nurfery,  or  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main,  always  obferving  to  take  them  up  carefully,  other- 
wife  they  are  fubjeCt  to  fail  upon  tranfplanting  :  and  alfo 
to  mulch  the  ground  and  water  them,  till  they  have 
taken  root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other  care 
than  to  keep  the  ground  clean  about  their  roots,  and  to 
prune  up  their  fide  branches  ty  make  them  afpire  in 
height. 
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JUPITER’s  BEARD,  Barba  fovis ,  a  fpecies  of 
Anthyllis. 

This  is  a  fhrub  which  often  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  hairy  and  very  white,  for  which 
reafon  it  is  called  by  many  Silver  Bufh.  The  flowers 
are  fituated  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  collected 
into  fmall  heads ;  their  colour  is  a  bright  yellow,  and 
they  appear  in  June. 

Culture  of  Jupiter’s  Beard. 

It  is  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings  :  if  by 
feeds  they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  placed  under  a  frame  in  winter  to 
proteCt  them  from  froft.  The  following  fpring  the 
plants  will  rife  :  and  when  they  are  ftrong  enough  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have 
taken  new  root  :  after  which  they  may  be  placed  with 
other  hardy  exotic  plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  Odtober,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  green-houfe. 

If  it  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  may  be  planted 
in  pots  during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  obferving  to 
water  and  made  them  tilH  they  have  taken  root,  after 
which  they  may  be  treated  as  directed  for  the  feedling 
plants. 

JUSSICEA,  a  genus  of  plants,  for  which  we  have  no 
Englifh  name  :  there  are  five  fpecies  of  it.  i.  Upright 
hairy  Juflicea,  with  four-leaved  flowers  on  foot-ftalks, 
and  eight  filaments  in  each.  2.  Hairy  Juflicea,  with  an 
ereCt  branching  ftalk,  flowers  having  five  petals,  and 
ten  ftamina,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  3.  Smooth 
upright  Juflicea,  with  four  petals,  and  eight  ftamina  to 
the  flowers,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftallc.  4.  Juflicea, 
with  an  upright,  branching,  fmooth  ftalk,  flowers 
having  four  petals,  and  eight  ftamina  fitting  clofe  to  the 
ftalk,  and  Spear-Shaped  leaves.  5.  Juflicea,  with  a 
fingle,  upright,  hairy  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  flowers 
which  have  five  petals,  and  ten  ftamina  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalk. 

The  root  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  white,  and  hung  with 
innumerable  fibres.  The  Item  is  firm  and  almoft  woody: 
the  height  three  feet,  and  the  branches  numerous.  The 
main  ftem  has  the  remains  of  four  ridges,  and  the  younger 
{hoots  are  abfolutely  Square.  The  bark  is  brown,  with 
a  tinge  of  red  on  the  older  parts,  but  on~the  younger  it 
is  pale  :  and  the  young  {hoots  are  lightly  hairy.  The 
leaves  are  numerous,  and  of  an  elegant  form/  oblong, 
moderately  broad,  undivided  at  the  edges,  and  fharp- 
pointed  ;  they  {land  alternately  on  the  branches,  and 
they  have  very  Ihort  foot-ftalks  :  thofe  on  the  extreme 
parts  none  ;  they  are  broadeft  toward  the  middle,  and 
truly  lanceolate.  Their  colour  is  a  ftrong  green  on  the 
upper  fide,  and  a  faint  or  whitifh  green  below :  and 
they  are  lightly  hairy,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  tender 
fubftance.  The  flowers  are  fipall  and  of  a  delicate 
yellow  ;  they  Hand  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  fruit  Serving  in  the  place  of  foot-ftalks. 
Each  flower  has  its  cup  :  this  Hands  together  with  it  on 
the  rudiment,  and  is  fmall,  and  compofed  of  four  little 
oval  pointed  leaves,  which  cohere  at  the  bafe,  and  re¬ 
main  after  the  flower  is  fallen.  The  body  of  the  flower 
is  compofed  of  four  roundifh  petals,  which  Spread  wide 
open,  and  the  filaments  are  eight  :  they  are  Short,  and 
they  have  roundilh  buttons.  The  ftyle  is  fingle  and 
flender,  and  its  head  is  thick,  and  marked  with  five 
ridges.  The  feed-veflel  is  oblong,  thick,  crowned  with 
the  cup,  and  filled  with  numerous  feeds  in  Several  Series. 
It  is  this  feed-veflel,  which  throughout  the  whole  time 
of  the  plants  flowering,  makes  fo  confpicuous  a  figure. 
It  is  an  inch  in  length,  and  has  the  ridges  flight,  and 
the  crown  large.  They  are  of  a  pale  green  at  fit  ft,  af¬ 
terwards  of  a  deep  brown  :  and  they  refemble  in  this  luft 
condition  extremely,  the  common  Clove  Spice. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This 
rifes  with  a  hairy  branching  ftalk  two  feet  high,  with 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  alternate.  The 
flowers  are  fituated  toward  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  they  arc  compofed  of  five  large' 
yellow  petals. 
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The  third  fpecies  is  alfo  a  native  of  Jamaica.  It  rifes 
with  a  fmooth  eredt  Italic,  three  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  long,  narrow,  fmooth,  and  fpear-fhaped.  1  he 
'flowers  are  large  and  yellow.. 

The  fourth  fpecies  grows  near  Carthagena.  It  has  a 
branching  fmooth  Italic,  three  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  heart- fhaped,  and  hand  upon  fhort  loot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  arefmall,  yellow,  and  compofed  of  four  petals. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  La  Vera  Cruz.  It  riles 
with  fingle,  upright,  red,  hairy  channelled  {talks, 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  Ipear-ihaped,  and 
placed  alternate,  {landing  nearer  together  than  in  any  of 
the  other  forts.  The  flowers  appear  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  {talk,  and  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  large  yellow  petals. 

Culture  of  the  Jussioea. 

All  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  leeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed. 
When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  leparate  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they 
fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new- 
root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to 
them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
fcafon. 

When  the  roots  of  the  plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall 
pots,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  others,  a  fize 
larger  ;  and  if  the  plants  are  too  tall  to  Hand  under  the 
frames  of  the  hot-bed,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
bark-ftove,  where  they  may  remain  to  flower,  and  per- 
fett  their  feeds ;  for  when  the  plants  rife  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  are  brought  forward  in  hot -beds,  all  the 
forts  will  flower  and  perfect  their  feeds  the  fame  year. 

JUSTICIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are 
eight  fpecies.  i.  Jufticia,  with  oblong,  oval,  hairy 
leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  ftalks,  and  flowers  growing  in 
fpikes  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  fhrubby. 
2.  Jufticia,  with  an  eredt  blanching  ftalk,  having  fix 
angles,  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  wedge-fhaped, 
fmall  leaves  growing  in  clufters.  3.  Jufticia,  with 
oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  growing  on  foot-ftalks,  heart- 
fhaped,  acute-pointed  br2(Stea;,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  4. 
Tree  Jufticia,  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  oval  per¬ 
manent  bradtese,  and  a  concave  helmet  to  the  flower  ; 
commonly  called  Malabar  Nut.  5.  Shrubby  Jufticia, 
with  entire,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  footftalks  having  three 
flowers  looking  different  ways,  and  bradleae  lhorter 
than  the  empalement ;  commonly  called  Snap- tree.  6. 
Prickly  Jufticia,  with  oblong,  oval  leaves,  indented  at 
their  edges,  and  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk.  7.  Tree 
Jufticia,  with  fpear-fhaped,  oval  leaves,  woolly  on  their 
under  fide,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  fpikes  of 
flowers  growing  in  clufters,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
8.  Tree  Jufticia,  with  fpear-fhaped,  oval  leaves,  oval 
pointed  bradbese,  which  fall  off,  and  a  reflexed  helmet  to 
the  flowers. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
where  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  brittle  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  and  fends  out  many  branches.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  oblong,  hairy,  and  placed  oppofite.  At  the  wings 
of  the  leaves  are  placed  the  fpikes  of  flowers ;  they  are 
large,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
about  half  an  inch  long. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  fame  place.  It 
has  an  upright  fhrubby  ftalk,  with  fix  angles,  which 
rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  and  placed  oppofite. 
At  each  joint  appear  clufters  of  fmall  wedge-lhaped 
leaves,  or  bradbeae.  The  flowers  are  fituated  in  fmall 
fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  fitting  very  clofe 
among  the  leaves  ;  they  are  compofed  of  one  petal, 
which  has  two  lips  :  the  upper  lip  is  arched,  bending 
over  the  lower,  which  is  alfo  a  little  reflexed,  but  both  are 
entire.  Their  colour  is  a  beautiful  carmine  :  and  they 
arc  fucceeded  by  fhort  wedge-fhaped  capfules,  opening 
lengthways,  and  inclofing  two  fmall  oval  feeds. 

The  third  fpecies,  which  is  a  native  of  Campeachy, 
rifes  with  a  hairy,  fhrubby  ftalk,  four  or  five  feet  high. 
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dividing  into  feveral  branches.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
fpear-fhaped,  hairy,  and  {band  upon  oppofite  foot-ftalks* 
The  flowers  appear  in  loofe  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalks,  toward  the  ends  of  the  branches :  they  arc  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
fort. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
and  has  been  long  known  in  our  gardens  by  the  title  of 
Malabar  Nut.  It  rifes  here  with  a  ftrong  weedy  (lem  to 
the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  fending  out  many 
fpreading  branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
fix  inches  long,  and  three  broad,  and  placed  oppofite. 
The  flowers  are  placed  at  the  6nds  of  the  branches  on 
fhort  fpikes  ;  their  colour  is  white  with  fomc  dark 
fpots,  but  they  are  not  fucceeded  by  any  feeds  in 
England. 

The  fifth  Species  is  a  native  of  India,  and  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  ftalk  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  branching 
out  on  every  fide  from  the  bottom,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  pyramid.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  (lift", 
entire,  near  two  inches  long,  one  third  of  an  inch, 
broad,  of  a  deep  green,  and  {banding  oppofite.  At  the 
bafe  of  the  foot-ftalks  are  fituated  clufters  of  fmaller 
leaves,  of  the  fame  fhrpe  and  texture.  The  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  upon  fhort  foot-ffalks,  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  each  foot-ftalk  fupporting  one,  two,  or  three 
white  flowers,  with  long  empalements,  thefe  are  luc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  feed-vefl'els,  which  when  ripe,  caft 
out  their  feeds  with  great  elafticity,  from  whence  it  had 
the  appellation  ofSnap-tiee. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Jamaica.  It  rifes 
W'th  many  fhrubby  blender  ftalks,  about  five  feet  high, 
fending  out  branches  on  every  fide,  which  are  covered 
with  a  whitifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  Under  the  leaves,  at 
every  joint,  are  placed  two  fharp  thorns.  The  flowers 
appear  fingly  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  pale  red  colour  ;  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
forts. 

The  feventh  fpecies,  which  is  a  native  of  Campeachy, 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftem  twenty  feet  high,  dividr 
ing  into  many  crooked  irregular  branches,  covered  with 
a  light  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fliaped,  oval, 
near  four  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  covered  on  their 
under  fide  with  a  foft  down.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  three,  four,  or  five  of  thefe 
fpikes  ariiing  from  the  fame  point,  the  middle  fpike  be¬ 
ing  near  three  inches  long,  and  the  others  about  half 
that  length.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  their  colour  is 
white. 

The  eighth  fpecies  grows  naturally  at  Malabar,  and 
in  Ceylon.  It  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftem  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  five  inches  long,  two 
and  a  half  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  and  placed  oppofite. 
The  flowers  grow  in  very  long  fpikes  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  j  their  colour  is  greenifh,  with  a  (hade 
of  blue. 

Culture  of  the  Justicia . 

The  three  firft  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  in  fmall  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  The 
feeds  of  this  plant  frequently  lay  a  year  in  the  ground, 
fo  that  the  pots  muft  not  be  difturbed,  if  the  plants  do 
not  come  up  the  fame  year  ;  but  in  the  winter  lhould  be 
kept  in  the  ftove,  and  the  fpring  following  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  frefh  hot-bed,  which,  if  the  feeds  were  good,  will 
bring  up  the  plants.  When  they  are  about  two  inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  in  the  hot¬ 
bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  till  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  fhould  have  air 
admitted  to  them  everyday,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  the  feafon,  and  duly  watered  in  hot  weather. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  their  growth,  they  fhould  be 
fluffed  into  larger  pots.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  an  an¬ 
nual,  and  the  plants  ffiould  always  remain  in  the  hot-bed, 
being  careful  to  let  them  have  2  due  proportion  of  air  in 
warm  weather,  that  they  may  be  brought  as  faff  as  pof- 
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fiblc  in  the  fpring;  for  if  the  plants  do  not  flower  early 
they  will  not  produce  good  feeds  in  England. 

The  firft  and  third  forts  fhould  remain  in  the  hot-bed 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  if  there  is  room  under  the 
glafles  without  their  being  fcorched,  but  at  Michaelmas 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  bark-bed,  where  they  mull  remain  during  the 
winter  feafon. 

The  following  fummer  thefe  plants  will  flower,  and 
abide  feveral  years,  but  rarely  produce  good  feeds  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  fourth  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which,  if  planted  in  pots  in  June  or  July,  and  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hor'-bed,  will  take  root ;  they  muft 
be  fhaded  from  the  fun,  and  if  the  external  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  them,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  when 
it  is  admitted. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young 
branches,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  fhould 
then  be  put  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  placed  in  the 
fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  when  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation  during  the  fummer,  and 
in  the  autumn  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  green-houfe, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  Orange-trees,  only 
allowing  them  more  water. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any 
of  the  fummer  months,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they 
muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun.  In  about  two  months 
they  muft  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed,  placing  them  in  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation,  where  they  may  ftay  till  autumn  ;  but 
if  they  take  root  early  in  the  fummer,  it  will  be  proper 
to  feparate  them  each  into  a  fingle  final!  pot,  Jetting 
them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  rtew  root,  after 
which  they  may  be  placed  as  before  directed  :  but  when 
it  is  late  in  the  ieafon  before  they  take  root,  it  will  be 
better  to  let  them  remain  in  the  fame  pots  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring. 

In  winter  thefe  plants  muft  be  placed  in  a  warm 
green-houfe,  or  in  a  moderate  warm  ftove,  for  they  are 
impatient  of  cold  and  damp,  nor  will  they  thrive  in  too 
much  warmth  ;  they  will  often  require  water  in  winter, 
but  it  muft  be  given  them  very  moderately.  In  fummer 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  but  fhould  have 
a  warm  fheltered  fituation,  and  in  warm  weather  they 
muft  have  plenty  of  water. 

Thefixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  fpecies  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  three  firft,  and  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame;  way,  efpecially  while  they  are 
young,  but  afterward  the  eighth  fort  may  be  more  hardi¬ 
ly  treated. 

The  eighth  fpecies  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  chttings 
in  tne  fame  manner  as  the  fifth  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
two  or  three  years  old,  they  will  thrive  in  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  they  may  be 
placed  abroad  for  two  months  in  the  wafmeft  feafon 
of  the  year;  but  they  fhould  have  a  warm  fhel¬ 
tered  fituation,  and  when  the  nights  begin  to  grow  cold, 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  but  they  muft  have 
free  air  admitted  to  them  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
js  warm. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  fpecies  fhould  conftantly  remain 
in  the  bark-ftove,  and  require  the  fame  treatment  as  other 
tender  plants  from  the  warmeft  countries. 

IVY-TREE,  Hedera,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  I.  Ivy-tree  with  oval  and 
lobed  leaves,  or  the  great  common  Ivy.  2.  Ivy-Iree 
with  five  oval,  fawed  leaves,  growing  together,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Virginia  Creeper. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  England,  where,  when  it  meets  any 
neighbouring  fupport,  it  rifes  to  a  great  height;  it  may 
be  trained  up  to  Hems,  or  fuffered  to  remain  climbers  to 
cover  walls,  pales.  Sic.  While  the  ftalks  of  this  plant 
trail  cither  on  the  ground,  or  walls,  or  any  other  fup¬ 
port,  they  do  not  produce  flowers  ;  but  when  the 
branches  get  above  their  fupport  they  produce  flowers  at 
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the  end  of  every  fhoot. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  North  America*  and  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  chiefly  to  plant  againft  walls  or 
higl|  buildings  to  cover  them  ;  which  thefe  plants  will 
do  in  a  fhort  time  ;  for  they  often  fhoot  twenty  feet  in 
one  year. 

Culture  of  the  Ivy-trek. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  its  trailing  branches 
which  put  out  roots  their  whole  length.  Thefe  branches 
being  cut  off  and  planted,  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil 
or  fituation.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  Town  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  cuttings  which, 
if  planted  in  autumn,  on  a  fhady  border,  will  take  root, 
and,  by  the  auttimn  following,  be  fit  to  plant  where 
they  aie  defigned  to  remain. 

IXIA,  a  genus  of  plants  for  which  we  have  no  Eng- 
lifh  name.  i.  Ixia  with  fword-fhaped  leaves,  and 
flowers  ftanding  diftant.  2.  Ixia  with  flowers  growing 
in  heads,  and  ragged  fheaths.  3.  Ixia  with  fword-fhap¬ 
ed,  hairy,  veined  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  ftalks.  4.  Ixia  with  narrow,  fword- 
fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  and 
tops  of  the  ftalks.  5.  Ixia  with  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corymbus  terminating 
the  ftalk.  6.  Ixia  with  narrow,  fword-fhaped  leaves, 
flowers  placed  alternate,  and  ftalks  bearing  bulbs  at  the 
joints.  7.  Ixia  with  fword-fhaped  leaves.  8.  Ixia 
with  narrow  fword-fhaped  leaves,  and  feffile  flowers 
growing  in  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks.  9.  Ixia  with 
fmooth  fword-fhaped  leaves,  flowers  placed  diftant  alter¬ 
nately,  and  pointed  petals  which  fpread  open. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  root  of  the  firft  is  thick,  flefhy,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  joints  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fending  out  many 
fibres.  T  he  ftalk,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet,  is  thick,  fmooth,  and  jointed.  The  leaves 
are  a  foot  long,  and  one  inch  broad,  having  feveral  longi¬ 
tudinal  furrows,  they  embrace  the  ftalks  with  their  bafe, 
and  end  in  acute  points.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
divides  into  two  fmaller,  with  a  footftalk  rifing  between 
them,  which  fupports  one  flower:  the  fmaller  branches 
divide  again  in  the  fame  manner  into  footftalks,  which 
are  two  inches  long,  and  each  fuftaining  one  flower,- 
compofed  of  fix  equal  petals,  of  a  yellow  within,  va¬ 
riegated  with  dark  red  fpots  ;  and  of  an  orange  colour 
without.  Thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  in 
warmeft  feafons  are  fucceeded  by  feeds'. 

The  fecond  fpecies  rifes  no  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  veined.  The 
flowers  are  final!,  and  grow  on  a  downy  head  on  the  top 
of  the  ftalk  ;  they  make  very  little  appearance  fo  are 
only  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  varie¬ 
ty- 

The  third  fpecies  has  a  bulbous  root  a  little  compref- 
fed,  covered  with  a  red  fkin,  from  which  rife  five  or  fix 
fword-fhaped  leaves  about  four  inches  long,  hairy  with 
feveral  longitudinal  furrows,  they  embrace  each  other  at 
their  bafe,  and  between  them  is  placed  the  flower-ftalk, 
which  rifes  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  naked  to  the  top, 
and  terminated  by  a  clufter  of  flowers,  each  having  a 
fpatha  or  hood  which  dries  and  is  permanent.  T  he 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  blue,  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  three-cornered  leed-veftels  with  three  cells,  fil¬ 
led  withroundilh  feeds. 

The  fourth  fpecies  has  a  final],  round,  bulbous  root, 
from  which  rife  four  or  five  natrow  fword-fhaped  leaves 
about  fevOn  inches  long,  Between  thefe  come  Out  a  very 
flender  round  ftalk,  about  ten  inches  long  ;  on  the  fide 
of  which  is  fituated  one  or  two  clufters  of  flowers, 
ftanding  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  at  the  top  of  it  the 
flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  f'p ike  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  white, 
and  fhaped  like  thole  of  the  other  fpecies. 

The  root  of  the  fifth  fpecies  is  oval,  bulbous,  and  a 
little  comprefled,  from  this  come  three  of  four  narrow, 
thin,  fword-fhaped  leaves,  hear  a  foot  long.  The* 
flower-ftalk  rifes  a  little  above  the  leaves  ;  it  is  very  Ren¬ 
der,  naked,  and  terminated  by  a  round  clufter  of  flowers 
compofed  of  fix  large,  oblong,  concave  petals,  of  a  deep 
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yellow  colour  each  having  a  large  black  fpot  at  their 
bale.  It  flowers  early  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the 
latter  end  of  June. 

The  fixth  fpecies  has  narrow  fword-lhaped  leaves, 
rifing  from  the  root,  about  feven  inches  long.  The 
ftalk  is  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  one  leaf  is  placed 
at  each  of  the  lower  joints,  ot  the  fame  fhape  with  the 
others,  but  fmaller  ;  thefe  embrace  the  ftalk  with  their  bafe 
and  ftand  eredt.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  adorned 
with  flowers  compofed  of  fix  oblong,  oval,  whitifh  pe¬ 
tals,  having  a  blue  ftripe  on  their  outfide  ;  thefe  are 
placed  alternate  on  the  ftalk,  which  is  bent  at  each 
joint  where  the  flowers  ftand  ;  they  have  three  fhort  fta- 
mina,  which  are  joined  at  their  bafe,  terminated  by 
long,  flat,  eredt  fummits  ;  the  germen  is  fttuated  under 
the°flower,  fupporting  a  long  {lender  ftyle,  crowned  by 
a  trifid  ftigma.  The  germen  afterwards  becomes  a 
roundifh  capfule  with  three  cells,  filled  with  roundilh 
feeds. 

The  feventh  fpecies  has  fhorter  and  broader  leaves 
than  the  fixth.  The  ftalk  is  {lender  and  furrowed,  at 
each  of  the  lower  joints  is  placed  one  leaf,  of  the  fame 
lhape  with  the  former,  embracing  the  ftalk  with  their 
bafe.  The  flowers  grow  toward  the  tops  of  the  ftalks 
at  two  or  three  inches  diftance,  each  ftalk  fupports  two 
and  fometimes  three  pale  yellow  flowers,  which  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  fix  fpear-ftiaped  petals  an  inch  and  a  half  long  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  capfules  with  three  cells, 
filled  with  round  feeds. 

The  eighth  fpecies  has  very  final),  round,  bulbous 
roots  from  which  rife  four  long,  {lender,  grals-like 
leaves,  of  a  deep  green  colour  between  thefe  is  fttuated 
the  ftalk,  which  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
flowers  adorn  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  and  their  colour  is 
white,  and  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies 
but  fmaller  ;  they  are  lbcceeded  by  fmall,  round,  feed- 
veflels  with  three  cells,  each  containing  two  or  three 
round  feeds. 

The  ninth  fpecies  has  a  round,  compreffed,  bulbous 
root,  from  which  rife  three  or  four  broad  fword-fhaped 
leaves  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  ftalk  rifes  two  feet 
high,  and  on  this  the  flowers  are  placed  alternately  ; 
they  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies  ; 
and  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  compofed  of  fix  equal 
petals  which  fpread  open,  they  are  fucceeded  by  an 
oval  capfule  with  three  cells,  including  feveral  round 
feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Ixia. 

The  firft  fpecies  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
parting  of  the  roots  :  if  by  feeds  they  fhould  be  fown  in 
pots  foon  after  they  ripe,  and  plunged  into  an  old  hot- 
lied,  under  a  frame  :  in  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up, 
when  they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees, 
and  in  fummer  wholly  expofed  to  it.  The  following  au¬ 
tumn  they  muft  be  feparated  ;  fome  of  the  plants  may 
be  fet  in  a  warm  border,  where  they  live  through  the  win¬ 
ter  very  well,  if  it  is  mild  ;  but  in  very  fevere  froft 
they  fhould  be  covered  with  tan,  to  protedl  them  from 
it. 

The  reft  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  flieltered  under  a 
common  frame  during  the  winter. 

In  the  fpring,  before  the  plants  fhoot,  is  the  proper 
time  for  parting  the  roots,  but  this  fhould  not  be  done 
oftener  than  every  third  year,  for  when  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  parted,  they  grow  weak,  and  flower  badly.  All 
the  other  fpecies  multiply  very  faft  by  ofF-fets,  fo  that 
when  once  obtained,  there  will  be  no  longer  occafion  to 
raife  them  from  feeds.  Thefe  plants  will  not  live  in  the 
open  air  of  our  climate  in  the  winter,  fo  the  ofF-fets 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  at  that  feafon  placed  un¬ 
der  a  frame,  but  in  mild  weather  the  free  air  muft  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  protedl 
them  from  mice  who  are  very  fond  of  their  roots. 

IXORA,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among 
the  tetrandia  monogynia.  He  diftinguifhes  feveral  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  but  the  moft  beautiful  of  thefe,  and  the 
culture  of  which  the  gardener  will  find  a  fufficient 
direction  for  that  of  all  the  reft,  is  Ixora  with  oval 
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leaves  which  partly  embrace  the  ftalk,  or  the  Crimfon 
Ixora. 

'1  he  root  is  long,  and  penetrates  to  a  great  depth  in 
the  earth,  and  is  brown  on  the  outfide,  red  within,  and 
full  of  juice.  The  main  ftems  arc  of  a  dulky  purplifh 
brown  hue  ;  and  the  young  fhoots  grey.  The  leaves 
ftand  in  pairs,  and  are  large  and  handlome  ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  branches  have  fhort  footftalks,  thofe  on 
the  upper  none  :  and  of  thefe  laft,  fuch  as  ftand  nearelt 
at  the  bafe  :  they  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  firm  fub- 
ftance.  Their  colour  on  the  upper  fide  is  a  fine  ftrong 
brownifh  green,  bright  and  fhining  ;  and  on  the  under 
iidc  more  pale  and  dead.  The  flowers  crown  the  tops  of 
all  the  branches  in  large  tufts,  and  they  are  of  a  glow¬ 
ing  crimfon,  and  afterwards  paler,  and  as  they  fade  yel- 
lowifh  ;  they  have  no  feent.  Each  flower  has  its  cup, 
which  is  formed  of  a  fingle  piece,  cut  into  four  parts  at 
the  edge,  and  permanent.  The  flower  is  formed  of 
a  iingle  pc:tal,  tubular  at  the  bafe,  and  cut  into  four  parts 
at  the  edge.  Xfic  tube  is  very  long  and  {lender,  and  is 
of  thei  lame  crimfon  with  the  reft  of  the  flower ;  this 
gives,  a  lingular  afpedl  to  the  whole,  and  each  flower  lbems 
to  have  its  long  {lender  foot  ftalk  :  the  four  parts  unite  at 
the  head  of  this  tube,  and  are  therefore  nothing  more  than 
fegments.  Thefe  fegments  are  oval,  flat,  and  expanded. 
I  he  filaments  are  four  ;  they  arc  very  ftiort  and  crooked, 
and  they  are  placed  in  the  divifions  of  the  flower,  and 
crowned  with  oblong  buttons.  The  ftyle  is  fingle,  and 
ot  the  length  of  the  tube  ;  it  rifes  from  a  round  rudiment 
in  the  bale  of  tfie  cup,  and  is  crowned  with  a  head  fplit 
into  two  parts.  The  fruit  is  a  roundifh  berry,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  ceils  ;  in  each  of  which  are  two  feeds,  an¬ 
gular  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other. 

Culture  of  the  Crimfon  Ixora. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  Afia,  and  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  with  us  will  never  fhew  its  full  beauty,  unlef$ 
it  be  allowed  the  advantage  of  the  ftove. 

1  he  method  of  propagating  the  fhrub  fhould  be  by 
layers  :  the  feeds  never  ripen  perfectly  in  cold  climates, 
and  there  is  great  uncertainty  in  getting  them  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  condition,  from  the  Indies,  but  the  firft  raifing  of 
the  fhrub  muft  be  from  thefe,  when  thpy  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  brought  over  in  the  berries  and  as 
foon  as  received  in  England  they  fhould  be  fhook  out  up¬ 
on  a  papered  fhelf,  and  turned  every  day  to  harden  : 
after  this  they  are  to  be  tied  up  in  paper  bags,  and  fo  kept 
till  fpring. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  fill  a  pot  of  fome  of  the 
light  compoft,  fcatter  the  feeds  upon  this,  and  fift  over 
them  halt  an  inch  of  the  fame  mould.  Set  the  pot  up 
to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed,  and  once  in  three  days  the 
mould  muft  be  very  lightly  watered  :  when  a  good  plant 
has  thus  been  once  obtained,  the  layers  are  the  right 
pradlice. 

In  March,  two  or  three  boxes  of  rich  compoft  fhould 
be  placed  about  the  fhrub,  and  raifed  to  fuch  a  height 
that  a  branch  may  be  eafily  brought  down  to  each. 
This  is  to  be  laid  in  the  ufual  manner,  fecuring  it  well 
in  its  place,  and  let  it  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 
The  warmth  of  the  air,  and  the  moifture  added  to  the 
vegetative  vigour  of  the  tree,  will  make  them  foon  take 
root.  In  June  they  will  be  ready  to  take  off  from  the 
old  plant ;  and  they  muft  then  be  planted  with  care  in 
feparate  pots  :  they  muft  be  fhaded  and  watered  till  they 
have  taken  root,  and  they  will  afterwards  require  no 
more  care  than  that  bellowed  on  other  ftove  plants. 


K. 

KA  L  M  I  A,  a  genus  of  plants  for  which  there  is 
no  Englifh  name,  and  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Kal- 
mia  with  oval  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches 

terminating 
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terminating  the  branches.  2.  Kalmia,  with  fpear- 
Ihaped  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  round  bunches 
on  the  fides  of  the  ftalks. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  North- 
America,  where  it  riles  from  fix  to  twelve  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  ligneous  branches,  covered  with  a 
dark  grey  bark  ;  they  are  generally  crooked  and  irre¬ 
gular,  but  are  clofely  garnilhed  with  ftiff  leaves  about 
three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  of  a  lucid  green, 
{landing  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  grow  in 
loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  upon 
long  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  of  one  petal,  with  a  fhort 
tube,  which  fpreads  open  at  the  top,  where  it  is  cut 
into  five  angles  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  red 
colour  when  they  firft  open,  but  afterwards  fade  to  a 
blufh  or  peach  bloom  colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundilh,  comprelfed  feed-velfels,  crowned  by  the  per¬ 
manent  ftyle,  divided  into  five  cells,  which  are  filled 
with  final!  roundilh  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania, 
where  it  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  of  this 
fort  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad 
in  the  middle  :  they  are  (tiff,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  Hand 
oppolite :  fometimes  they  are  by  pairs  at  each  joint,  and 
at  others  there  are  four,  two  on  each  fide,  {landing  upon 
very  {hort  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  clullers 
on  every  fide  the  ftalks  :  they  are  of  a  beautiful  ied 
colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but 
fmaller  :  they  are  fucceeded  by  ftiort,  roundilh,  com- 
prelfed  capfules,  with  five  cells,  crowned  by  the  per¬ 
manent  ftyle,  and  filled  with  very  finall  feeds.  This 
fhrub  in  its  native  country,  continues  flowering  moft 
part  of  fummer. 

Culture  of  the  Kalmia. 

Both  thefe  forts  multiply  by  their  creeping  roots  in 
their  native  foil :  and  where  they  have  flood  unremoved 
a  confiderable  time,  they  put  out  fuckers  in  great  plenty  ; 
and  as  thefe  plants  which  come  from  fuckers,  are  much 
more  likely  to  produce  others  than  thofe  which  are  raifed 
from  feeds,  and  will  flower  much  fooner,  fo  the  plants 
{hould  not  be  removed,  but  encouraged  to  fpread  their 
roots,  whereby  they  may  be  propagated  ;  they  love  a 
moift,  light,  boggy  foil,  in  which  they  will  thrive  and 
flower. 

KATKIN,  or  CATKIN.  See  Catkin. 

KEEL,  Carina.  See  Papilionaceous. 

KEMPFERIA,  according  to  Linnaeus  a  fpecies  of 
Verbena,  but  confidered  by  other  authors  as  a  diftindl 
genus.  / 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  roots 
are  divided  into  feveral  flefhy  tubers,  which  are  fome¬ 
times  jointed,  and  grow  about  four  or  five  inches  long. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  about  four  inches  long,  and  two 
broad,  without  foot-ftalk,  growing  dole  to  the  root. 
Between  thefe  leaves  the  flowers  are  produced  fingly, 
having  no  foot-ftalks,  but  are  clofely  embraced  by  the 
leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  delicate  white,  with  a  bright 
purple  bottom,  but  they  are  not  fucceeded  by  fruit  in 
England. 

Culture  of  the  Kempff.ria. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  and  the  bell 
time  for  this  is  in  fpring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  put 
out  their  leaves.  They  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  light  rich  eaith,  and  plunged  into  a  bark-ftove, 
where  they  muft  always  remain.  The  leaves  decay  in 
autumn,  and  care  {hould  be  taken  not  to  give  them  too 
much  water  while  they  are  in  this  inactive  ftate. 

KETMIA,  a  fpecies  of  Hibifcus.  See  Hibiscus. 

KIDNEY-ifora.  See  Kidney-V>v.AH . 

K1GGELARIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  which  has  no 
Englilh  name,  and  only  one  known  fpecies. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
rifes  to  a  middling  ftature.  The  branches  are  covered 
with  a  finooth  bark,  which  is  at  firft  green,  but  after¬ 
wards  changea  to  a  purplilh  colour.  The  leaves  are 
about  three  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  of  a  light 
green,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  foot- 
ilalks  alternately.  The  flowers  appear  in  clufters  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  hanging  downward  :  they  are 
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of  an  herbaceous  white  colour.  The  male  flowers  fall 
away  as  foon  as  their  farina  is  filed  ;  but  the  female 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  globular  fruit,  about  the  fize  of 
a  common  red  cherry,  with  a  rough  cover  of  a  thick 
confidence,  opening  in  four  parts  at  the  top,  to  each  of 
which  adhere  many  finall  angular  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Kiggelaria. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings.  In  May,  juft 
before  the  plants  begin  to  {hoot,  thefe  {hould  be  let  in 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot- bed,  cover¬ 
ing  them  clofe  with  a  glafs  to  exclude  the  air,  and  always 
obferve  to  fhade  them  from  the  noon  fun,  and  they 
{hould  have  a  little  water  after  planting. 

When  they  begin  to  get  ftrength,  they  {hould  be  re¬ 
moved  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  {haded  till 
they  have  taken  frejfh  root,  after  which  they  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  in  a  Iheltered  fituation  till  Auguft, 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and 
treated  in  the  manner  of  other  green-houfe  plants. 

KING’S  SPEAR,  Afphodeluu  See  the  article  Aspho- 
delus. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN,  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out 
for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  herbs,  pulfe,  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  uled  in  the  kitchen.  See  the  article  Garden. 
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LABIATE D,  is  a  term  applied  to  fuch  flowers  as 
have  lips  ;  or  a  labiated  flower  is  an  irregular  mo- 
nopetalous  flower,  divided  into  two  lips. 

LABURNUM,  a  fpecies  of  Cytifus.  See  the  article 
Cytisus. 

LABYRINTH,  a  winding,  mazy  walk  between 
hedges,  through  a  wood  or  wildernefs.  The  chief  aim 
is  to  make  the  walks  fo  perplexed  and  intricate,  that  a 
perfon  may  lofe  himfelf  in  them,  and  meet  with  as  great 
a  number  of  difappointments  as  poffible.  They  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  great  and  noble  gardens, 
as  Verfailles,  Hsmpton-court,  See. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  them  ;  the  firft  is 
with  fingle  hedges  :  this  method  has  been  pradlifed  in 
England  :  and  thefe  may,  indeed,  be  bell,  where  there 
is  but  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  allowed  for  making  them  : 
but  where  there  is  ground  enough,  the  double  is  moft 
eligible.  Thofe  made  with  double  hedges,  with  a  con¬ 
fiderable  thicknefs  of  wood  between  them,  are  efteemed 
much  better  than  fingle  ones  ;  this  is  the  manner  of 
making  them  in  France  and  other  places  :  of  all  which 
that  of  Verfailles  is  allowed  to  be  the  noblelt  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  is' an  error  to  make  them  too  narrow, 
for  that  makes  it  neceflary  to  keep  the  hedges  clofe  dipt : 
but  if  according  to  the  foreign  pradlice,  they  are  made 
wider,  they  will  not  Hand  in  need  of  it.  The  walks  are 
made  with  gravel,  ufually  fet  with  Hornbeams:  the 
palilades  ought  to  be  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  high  : 
the  Hornbeam  {hould  be  kept  cut,  and  the  walks  rolled. 

LADIES  MANTLE,  Ahhemilla ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  tetrandria  monogynia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Ladies  Mantle, 
with  lobated  leaves  ;  or  the  common  Ladies  Mantle. 
2.  Ladies  Mantle,  with  finger-lhaped,  fawed  leaves.  3. 
Ladies  Mantle,  with  five  finooth  leaves,  growing  at  a 
joint,  and  cut  into  many  fegments. 

Thefe  plants  have  perennial  roots,  and  annual  ftalks. 
The  firft  grows  naturally  in  pafture-lands  in  this,  and 
in  moft  other  countries  in  Europe.  T  he  fecond  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
third  grows  naturally  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  other 
cold  countries. 
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Culture  of  the  Ladies  Mantle. 

Thefe  plants  are  eaiiiy  propagated  by  parting  of  their 
roots,  or  lowing  their  feeds  in  autumn.  They  fhould 
have  a  moift  foil,  and  a  fliady  fituation,  and  be  kept 
clean  fr  :n  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  lequire. 
LAD  ES-FINGER,  or  KIDNEY-VETCH,  An - 

thyllis ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
diadelphia  decandria ,  and  of  which  there  are  nine  fpecies. 
I.  Herbaceous  Ladies-finger,  with  leaves  four  times 
winded,  and  flowers  growing  from  the  Tides  of  the 
flalks.  2.  Herbaceous  Ladies-finger,  with  unequal 
v/ingtd  leaves,  and  double  heads.  3.  Herbaceous 
Ladies-finger,  with  equal  winged  leaves,  terminated  by 
heads  of  flowers.  4.  Herbaceous  Ladies-finger,  with 
unequal  winged  leaves,  and  iingle  heads  of  flowers.  5. 
Herbaceous  Ladies-finger,  with  leaves  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  prilmatic  cups  growing  in  bunches,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  pods.  6.  Shrubby  Ladies-finger, 
with  equal  winged  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  heads. 
7.  Shrubby  Ladies-finger,  with  unequal  leaves,  growing 
three  at  a  joint,  and  downy  cups  growing  from  the 
fides.  8.  Shrubby  Ladies-finger,  with  feflile  leaves, 
growing  three  at  a  joint,  and  naked  cups.  9.  Shrubby 
prickly  Ladies -finger,  with  Ample  leaves. 

The  firft,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies  are  annual  plants, 
and  natives  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  The  fecond 
fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  north  parts  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  third  is  a  native  of  France  and  Switzerland  ;  they 
are  both  perennial  plants.  The  iixth  is  alfo  a  native  of 
Switzerland.  The  feventh  and  ninth  are  natives  of 
Spain,  and  the  eighth  grows  naturally  in  Greece. 

The  three  firft  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  April  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to 
the  diftance  of  two  feet,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  are  alfo  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  cither  in  autumn  or  fpring. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up,  let  them  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  in 
autumn  tranfplanted  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  to 
remain. 

The  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  fpecies  are 
propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings.  The  feeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  autumn,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
placed  under  a  frame  in  winter  to  fereen  them  from  the 
froft.  When  the  plants  will  bear  it,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  finall  pot,  filled  as  the  former, 
and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ; 
after  which  they  may  be  treated  like  other  hardy  exotics 
till  October,  when  they  inufl  be  taken  into  fhelter. 

The  cuttings  may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  fum- 
mc-r  months,  and  watered  and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken 
root  ;  after  which  they  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and 
treated  like  the  feedling  plants. 

LADIES  SLIPPER,  Cypripedium,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  gynandria  diandria ,  and 
of  which  thqre  are  three  fpecies  ;  the  culture  of  the 
following  will  be  a  fufficient  direction  for  that  of  the 
other  two ;  viz.  Fibrous-rooted  Ladies  Slipper,  with 
oval,  and  fpear- pointed  leaves  growing  on  the  ftalk. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  England,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  root  is  irregular,  oblong,  and 
creeps  beneath  the  furface  :  it  is  of  a  blackifh  colour, 
and  hung  with  innumerable  fibres  ;  marked  on  the  fur- 
face  with  the  impreflions  of  decayed  flalks,  and  fwoln 
at  the  extremities  with  buds  of  new  ones.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  broad,  and  firm.  Their  colour  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  green,  and  they  have  high  ribs  running  lengthways. 
The  ftalk  is  ten  inches  high,  round,  upright,  and  of  a 
pale  green,  often  flained  with  red  at  the  bafe.  The 
leaves  on  this  are  like  thofe  from  the  root,  a  little  hairy, 
as  is  alfo  the  flalk.  In  its  wild  Hate  the  plant  ufually 
produces  only  a  fingle  flower,  which  terminates  the 
ftalk,  but  in  gardens,  and  where  nature  greatly  favours 
it  elfewhere,  there  will  be  two.  One  always  terminat¬ 
ing  the  flalk  ;  the  other  riling  from  the  bofom  of  the 
leaf  next  under  it,  on  a  long  tender  foot-flalk.  Thefe 
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are  large,  and  in  colour  partly  yellow,  and  partly  purple  : 
the  flipper  as  it  is  called  being  yellow  ;  the  relt  tinged 
with  crimfon,  but  thefe  colours  are  not  certain,  white 
often  getting  in  among  them,  and  fumetimes  the  purple 
or  crimfon  becoming  univerfal.  What  has  been  firft 
deferibed,  as  it  is  the  mofl  natural,  is  alfo  the  moll  ele¬ 
gant  flate  of  the  plant.  T  his  flower,  in  place  of  a  cup, 
has  that  kind  of  defence  called  the  l'patha  or  fcabbard  : 
the  flower  itfelf  is  compofed  of  four  petals  and  its  Angu¬ 
lar  ne£larium  :  this  is  the  piece  called  the  flipper,  and 
as  it  is  the  mofl  peculiar,  is  alfo  the  largefl  part  of  the 
flower.  The  petals  are  long,  narrow,  and  placed  in 
form  of  a  crofs  :  the  upper  and  under  ones  are  longer 
than  thofe  placed  Tideways  :  the  two  fide  petals  are  hairy 
on  the  infide,  which  gives  it  a  velvety  hue,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  From  the  bafe  of 
the  lowefl  petal  rifes  the  nedlarium  or  flipper  ;  this  is  of 
the  fhape  and  bignefs  of  a  pigeon’s  egg  ;  tender,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  and  hollow.  The  colour  is  naturally  a 
pale  yellow,  but  with  good  culture  it  will  glow  perfedl 
gold  ;  and  on  the  under  fide  it  is  marked  with  a  few 
long  veins  of  purple,  but  tinctured  a  little  with  crimfon. 
This  is  all  the  red  natural  to  the  flipper  part  ;  but  fome- 
times  from  the  luxuriance  of  nature,  or  ol  J!  diredled 
culture  it  fpreads  over  the  whole.  The  flipper  is  round¬ 
ed  and  obtufe  at  the  end  ;  and  toward  the  bafe  it  has  an 
opening  which  fhews  it  fomewhat  hairy  within.  This 
gives  it  the  air  of  a  coarfe  flipper,  or  rather  of  a  wooden 
fhoe.  The  opening  is  defended  by  a  kind  of  lip,  doubled, 
and  very  Angular.  The  upper  part  is  white,  fprinkled 
with  purple  fpots ;  the  under  thicker,  greenifh,  and 
fpotted  at  the  fides  with  black.  The  filaments  are  only 
two,  and  they  are  very  minute  ;  but  they  are  fufficient- 
ly  conlpicuous  from  their  upright  buttons.  Thefe  are 
defended  by  the  upper  lip  of  the  netSlarium  or  flipper  : 
but,  that  raifed  a  little,  they  become  very  obvious.  The 
rudiment  of  the  fruit  is  long  and  twilled,  and  its  llyle 
very  fhort,  and  fixed  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  nedlarium, 
terminated  by  a  faint  fligma. 

Culture  of  the  Ladies  Slipper. 

This  plant  is  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  parting  the 
roots.  The  feeds  mull  be  faved  from  the  ftrengeft  plants 
and  fown  in  the  following  compofl. 

Mix  equal  part*  of  earth  from  a  rich  upland  pallure, 
river-mud,  and  the  mellow  foil  from  under  an  old  wood- 
pile  ;  to  a  load  of  this  add  a  bufhel  of  fand  ;  and  dig  in 
a  good  quantity  of  fallen  Beech-leaves,  the  fweepings  of 
a  garden. 

Throw  up  this  into  a  heap,  and  let  it  lie  all  winter 
and  a  great  part  of  the  fucceeding  fummer  ;  tnrning  it 
often,  and  fprinkling  the  heap  with  water.  Thus  all 
will  rot  mellow,  and  mix  perfectly  together. 

Let  a  piece  of  ground  be  dug  up  facing  the  fouth- 
vvell,  well-fhaded  and  among  trees  ;  take  out  the  mould 
a  fpades  depth  and  lay  the  compofl  in  its  place.  Draw 
lines  lengthways  and  acrofs  at  a  foot  diftance  ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  each  fquare  open  a  hole,  and  plant  one  root 
with  its  ball  of  earth. 

When  thefe  are  in,  fcatter  the  feeds  upon  the  furface  ; 
and  cover  all  one  inch  deep  with  fallen  Beech  leaves. 
The  roots  in  general  will  live,  and  a  good  part  of  them 
will  flower  ;  but  thefe  will  by  degrees  grow  weaker  and 
decay.  A  great  quantity  of  feeds  will  produce  but  a 
few  plants,  but  thefe  will  be  lifting;  -  they  muft  be 
left  Handing  where  they  rife.  The  whole  care  of  the 
plant  is  this  :  all  fpring  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  beeween  them  muft  be  covered  with  beech  leaves. 
As  they  fhoot  leaves  or  llal k s  they  muft  be  frequently 
watered  ;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  the  whole  bed 
muft  be  covered  with  leaves  again.  In  this  manner  tho’ 
the  tranfplanted  roots  by  degrees  decay,  the  feedlings  will 
flourifh  laftingly. 

LADIES  SMOCK,  or  CUCKOW  FLOWER, 
Cardamine ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  byLinnteus  among 
the  tetradignamia  filiquofa ,  and  of  which  there  are  fifteen 
fpecies  ;  as  almoft  all  of  them  are  natives  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  not  above  one  or  two  ever  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens,  it  will  be  unneccflary  to  defcribe  more  than  the 
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Double  Ladies  Smock,  which  is  a  beautiful  variety  of 
the  Common  Ladies  Smock  of  our  meadow's. 

The  root  is  thick  and  furniihed  with  innumerable 
long  fibres.  The  ftalk  is  round,  upright,  and  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  reddifh  at  the  bottom,  and  of  a  dark 
green  upwards.  The  leaves  are  long  and  pinnated; 
their  colour  is  a  frefh  and  lively  green  ;  and  the  pinnae 
are  oblong,  narrow,  pointed,  and  of  a  tender  fubftance, 
their  footfialks  are  often  reddifh,  and  the  main  ftalk 
tinged  with  the  fame  colour  where  they  are  inlerted. 
The  flowers  are  of  the  breadth  of  a  {hilling,  fwelling 
into  roundnefs  from  afmall  bafe,  and  formed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  double  rofe,  of  innumerable  petals  placed  in  fe- 
veral  feries  ;  thefe  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  broader  to 
the  extremity,  and  there  frequently  waved  and  curled 
along  the  edge.  Their  colour  is  fnow-white,  and  in 
this  ftate  they  make  a  very  delicate  appearance.  The 
fruit  or  feed-vefl’el  is  a  pod.  In  the  Angle  and  natural 
ftate  of  the  plant,  the  flower  iscompofed  of  four  petals, 
placed  crofs-ways  ;  and  has  a  cup  formed  of  four  oval 
leaves.  The  petals  have  very  (lender  bottoms,  longer 
than  the  leaves  of  the  cup.  The  filaments  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower  are  fix  ;  and  of  thofe  four  are  longer,  and 
two  fhorter :  they  have  all  oblong,  little,  and  heart¬ 
like  buttons.  The  rudiment  of  the  pod  fupports  the 
ftigma  without  any  intermediate  ftyle  ;  and  the  pod 
which  follows  is  {lender,  and  formed  of  two  valves, 
which  feparate  when  it  is  ripe,  and  roll  back.  The  feeds 
are  round ifh. 

Culture  of  the  Double  Ladies  Smock. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardy  plants  which  bear  all  feafons 
in  our  open  borders,  and  require  little  care  or  culture  : 
but  unlefs  a  peculiar  place  be  chofen  for  it,  the  plant 
will  pine,  and  the  flowers  never  have  half  their  natural 
beauty. 

The  gardener  muft  therefore  fix  upon  a  low  part  of 
the  garden,  where  wet  naturally  lodges,  and  where  there 
is  not  too  much  fun.  Then  let  him  dig  out  the  mould, 
and  put  in  its  place  a  compoft  made  of  rich  black  mea¬ 
dow  earth,  and  one  fourth  part  of  dung,  from  an  old 
Melon-bed  ;  with  this  let  him  mix  a  final!  quantity  of 
ccarfe  fand. 

In  autumn  let  him  part  the  roots  of  this  plant  gathered 
wild,  if  there  be  any'double  ones  near  ;  if  not,  let  him 
procure  fome  roots  parted  from  another  ftock  :  let  thefe 
be  planted  at  ten  inches  diftance,  and  covered  one  inch 
with  the  mould.  Nothing  more  need  be  done  than 
keeping  the  ground  clear  from  weeds.  The  plant  will 
flower  early  the  lucceeding  year,  and  increafe  abundant- 
lv. 

L  ANIGEROUS  PLANTS,  fuch  as  bear  a  woolly  or 
downy  fubftance. 

LANTANA,  the  name  of  botanifts,  ■  for  a  plant, 
called  in  Eng! ifh  the  American  Viburnum;  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  didynamia  auglofpermru,  and  of  which 
there  are  feven  fpecies.  i.  Lantana  with  branched  and 
naked  ftalks,  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  flowers  in  um- 
hellated  heads,  or  Scarlet  Lantana,  commonly  called 
Camara.  2.  Lantana  with  leaves  placed  by  threes  round 
the  ftalk,  and  oblong  imbricated  fpikes.  3.  Lantana 
with  leaves  placed  oppofite,  a  fmooth  ftalk,  and  oblong 
fpikes.  4.  Lantana  with  leaves  placed  oppofite,  a 
branching  prickly  ftalk,  and  umbellated  flowers  growing 
on  heads.  1  5.  Lantana  with  alternate  leaves,  ahd  ob¬ 
long  fpikes.  6.  Lantana  with  alternate  leaves,  and 
flowers  growing  in  bunches.  7.  Lantana  with  alter¬ 
nate  fefiile  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  fingly. 

The  fix  firft  fpecies  are  fhrubby  plants,  and  natives 
of  South  America,  and  the  feventhof  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Amongthefe,  none  merits  our  attention  fo  much 
as  the  firft  fpecies.  •<■’’’ 

It  is  a  handfome  fnrub  of  four  feet  high,  and  fome- 
tinies  more.  '1  he  root  is  covered  with  a  vvhitifh  bark, 
and  hung  about  w'ith  fibres.  The  main  ftem  has  a  rough, 
greyifh,  brown  bark,  and  is  irregular  in  fhape.  The 
young  flioots  are  tender,  dowmy,  angulated,  and  often 
reddifh.  The  leaves  pleafe  the  eye  both  by  their  form 
and  difpofition.  They  are  broad  at  the  bafe,  ferrated  at 
the  edges,  fharp-pointed,  rough  on  the  furface,  of  an 
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agreeable  pale  green,  and  hairy  ;  they  ftancj  in  pairs, 
and  have /lender  reddifh  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  termi¬ 
nate  all  the  branches  in  great  rounded  tufts,  and  they  are 
naturally  of  a  very  elegant  fcarlet,  but  fometimes,  in  the 
fame  tuft,  w'e  fee  feme  of  them  of  this  fine  and  elegant 
red,  others  orange-coloured,  fome  of  a  fleftiy  hue,  fome 
a  pale  yellow,  and  others  whitifh. 

Each  flower  is  formed  of  a  Angle  petal;  this  is  finall 
and  tubular  at  the  bafe,  and  fpreads  at  the  rim  into  four 
broad  fegments.  The  cup  in  which  the  flower  ftarids 
is  very  fhort,  of  a  tubular  form,  and  lightly  dented  in 
four  places.  The  fruit  is  of  the  berry  kind,  but  dry;  it 
is  roundifh  in  fhape,  and  contains  a  fingle  ftor.e,  in 
which  are  two  kernels  lodged  in  feparate  cells. 

Culture  of  the  Lantaka. 

All  the  fpecies  may  be  propagated  either  by  cuttings  of 
feeds,  except  the  fecond,  which  being  an  annual  plant, 
muft  always  be  railed  from  feeds. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan  ;  if  the  plants 
do  not  come  up  the  fame  year,  the  pots  fhould  be  placed 
in  the  ftove  in  winter,  and  the  following  fpring  plunged 
into  a  new  hot-bed. 

When  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed,  each  fhould 
be  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  another 
hot-bed,  obferving  to  keep  them  (haded  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  fhould  have  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  and  treated  as  other  tender  exotics  til!  they  have 
acquired  flrength  :  then  remove  them  into  an  airy  glafs- 
cafe,  or  a  dry  ftove,  for  the  firft  year  ;  but  after  that 
they  may  be  placed  abroad  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the 
futnmer,  and  in  winter  upon  (lands  in  the  dry  ftove. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings  it  fhould  be  done 
in  July;  the  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots, 
filled  with  light  earth,  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot-bed., 
and  fereened  from  the  violence  of  the  fun  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  When  they  have  taken  root  they  may  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  treated 
as  the  feedling  plants. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  reft,  and 
may  therefore  be  preferved  in  a  good  green- houfe  in  the 
winter,  and  in  the  fummer  it  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air  with  other  green-houle  plants,  in  a  fheltered 
fituation. 

LARCH-TREE,  Lar'tx ,  according  to  Linnseus  a 
fpecies  of  the  Pine-tree,  but  by  other  authors  confidered 
as  a  diftindl  genus,  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies.  t. 
Larch- tree,  with  deciduous  leaves,  and  oval,  obtufe1 
cones.  2.  Cedar  of  Libanus. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and 
Appennines.  It  is  a  tree  of  quick  growth,  and  rifes  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet  or  more.  The  branches  are  (lender 
and  their  ends  generally  hang  downward  ;  the  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  arife  in  clullers  from  one  point,  and 
fpread  open  like  a  painters  brufli :  they  are  of  alight 
green,  and  fall  off  in  autumn.  In  the  month  of  April 
the  male  flowers  appear,  w'hich  are  difpofed  in  form  of 
fmall  cones.  The  female  flowers  are  collected  into  oval 
obtufe  copes,  which  in  fome  varieties  have  bright  pur¬ 
ple  tops,  and  in  others  W'hite.  The  cones  are  about  an 
inch  long,  obtufe  at  then1  points  :  the  feales  are  finoOtn, 
and  lie  over  each  other  ;  under  pch  fcale  there  is  ufually 
lodged  two  feeds,  which  have  Wings:  ■  jl 

There- are  two  varieties  of  this!  tree  :  oneof  them*  is  a 
native  of  America,  and  the  other  of  Siberia.  Thefe 
differ  from  the  common  Larch -tree  in  their  (hoots  and 
leaves.  The  American,  or  Black  Larch,  thrives  very 
well  in  feveral  gardens  in  England,  but  the  latter  re¬ 
quires  a  colder  climate,  for  they  often  die  here  irt  fum-; 
mer,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted  on  a  dry  foil.  This, 
fort  will  often  pufh  out  leaves  by  the  end  of  February 
and  if  there  happens  froft  later  in  the  year,  the  (hoots'  are  ' 
frequently  killed,  and  their  leaves  drop  off,  fo  that  they 
are  frequently  naked  till  June,  when  the  trees  put  out 
frefh  fhoots.  "I  he  cones  of  this  fort  ate  in  genef^t. 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  kind. 

For  the  defeription  and  culture  of  the  fecond  fpeclies,,r 
fee  the  article  Cedar  of  Libanus. 
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Culture  of  the  Larch-tree. 

Thefe  trees  are  railed  from  feeds,  which  moll  years 
ripen  well  in  England.  The  cones  Ihould  be  gathered 
about  the  end  of  November,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till 
the  fpring,  when  they  Ihould  be  fpread  on  a  cloth  and 
expofed  to  the  fun,  or  laid  before  the  fire,  which  will 
caufe  the  cones  to  open  and  emit  their  feeds.  T  hefe 
feeds  Ihould  be  fown  on  a  border  expofed  to  the  eaft, 
where  the  morning  fun  only  comes  on  it  ;  or  if  they 
are  fown  on  a  bed  more  expofed  to  the  fun,  they  Ihould 
be  fereened  with  mats  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  ior 
when  the  plants  firft  appear  above  ground,  they  are 
very  impatient  of  heat  :  and  when  the  bed  is  much  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  fun,  the  furface  of  the  ground  will  dry  fo 
faft,  as  to  require  water  frequently,  which  often  rots 
the  tender  roots  of  the  plants. 

When  the  young  plants  come  up  they  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  if  they  have  made  good  progrefs 
they  may  be  tranlplanted  the  following  autumn,  other- 
wife  they  may  remain  in  the  feed-bed  another  year, 
efpecially  if  the  plants  are  not  too  clofe  together.  When 
they  are  tranfplanted  it  Ihould  be  performed  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  as  foon  as  their  leaves  appear:  and  they  may  be 
planted  in  beds  at  about  fix  inches  afunder  each  way, 
which  will  be  diftance  enough  for  the  growth  of  the 
plants  the  two  following  years,  by  which  time  they  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain. 

When  the  young  trees  are  planted  out  for  good,  they 
need  not  be  let  at  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  afunder, 
always  planting  them  clofer  on  expofed  fituations  than 
where  they  arc  more  defended.  After  the  trees  are 
planted  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds  for  three  or  four  years,  till  they  have 
obtained  ftrength.  The  ground  between  thefe  trees 
fliould  not  be  dug,  for  it  otherwife  flops  their  growth. 

LARKSPUR,  Delphinium ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  trigynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  fix  fpecies.  I.  Larkfpur,  with  a  one  leafed 
nedlarium,  and  a  divided  ftalk  ;  or  the  Field  Royal  Con¬ 
found.  2.  Larkfpur,  with  a  one  leafed  nectarium,  and 
a  Angle  ftalk.  3.  Larkfpur,  with  a  two-leafed  nedta- 
rium,  a  Angle  feed-veffel,  and  leaves  divided  into  many 
obtufe  fegments.  4.  Larkfpur,  with  a  two-leafed  nec¬ 
tarium,  an  intire  lip,  flowers  growing  fingly,  and  com¬ 
pound  leaves  divided  into  many  narrow  parts.  5.  Lark¬ 
fpur,  with  a  two-leafed  nedlarium,  a  bifid  lip,  bearded  at 
the  top,  cut  leaves,  and  an  eredt  ftalk.  6.  Lark-fpur, 
with  a  two-leafed  cup,  and  palmated  leaves,  with  intire 
lobes. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  annual  plants.  The 
firft  is  a  native  of  mod  p^rts  of  Europe,  and  confifts  of  a 
great  many  varieties,  which  the  gardeners  diftinguifh 
into  the  branched,  and  the  upright,  or  unbranched 
Larkfpur.  This  and  the  fecond  fpecies  are  great  orna¬ 
ments  to  the  borders  of  a  flower-garden. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  are  natives  of  Siberia,  and 
have  perennial  roots.  The  fixth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in 
the  Levant,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Spain. 

Culture  of  the  Larkspur. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  Ihould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to 
remain.  Thofe  feeds  which  are  fown  in  autumn  produce 
the  ftrongeft  plants,  and  the  mod  double  flowers,  and 
ripen  their  feeds  better  than  fuch  as  are  fown  in  the 
fpring.  The  plants  require  no  other  culture  but  to  be 
thinned  to  a  proper  diftance,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds ; 
but  when  they  begin  to  flower  they  Ihould  be  lupported 
by  flicks,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  wind, 
efpecially  if  they  are  not  in  a  Iheltered  fituation. 

The  third  fpecies  is  an  annual  plant,  but  having  little 
beauty,  is  only  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious 
for  the  fake  of  variety.  The  fourth  and  fifth  fort  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  autumn  : 
and  the  autumn  following  the  plants  Ihould  be  tranf- 
plantcd  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
The  fummer  afterwards  they  will  flower,  and  their  roots 
will  continue  many  years,  and  produce  great  numbers  of 
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flower-ftalks.  The  fixth  fpecies  may  be  propagated  like 
the  firft  and  fecond  fort. 

LAVATERA,  a  genus  of  plants,  for  which  there 
is  no  Englilh  name ;  ranged  by  Linnseus  among-  the 
monadelphia  polyandria ,  and  of  which  there  are  eight  fpe- 
cics.  1.  Lavatera,  with  a  tree-like  ftalk,  woolly, 
plaited  leaves,  having  feven  angles,  and  foot-ftalks,  with 
Angle  flowers  rifing  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves;  commonly  called  Tree  Mallow.  2.  Lavatera, 
with  a  tree-like  ftalk,  woolly,  plaited,  crenated  leaves, 
with  feven  acute  angles,  and  long  bunches  of  flowers, 
terminating  the  ftalks.  3.  Lavatera,  with  a  flirubby 
ftalk,  and  leaves  furnifhed  with  five  arrow-pointed  lobes* 

4.  Lavatera,  with  a  flirubby  ftalk,  heart-Ihaped  leaves, 
furnifhed  with  three  round,  indented,  crenated  lobes, 
heart-Ihaped  ftipulae,  and  foot-ftalks  with  Angle  flowers. 

5.  Lavatera,  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk,  woolly,  plaited 
leaves,  with  feven  angles,  and  long  bunches  of  flowers 
terminating  the  ftalks.  6.  Lavatera,  with  an  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk,  naked  fruit,  and  a  cut  cup.  7.  Lavatera, 
with  an  eredt  ftalk,  the  lower  branches  dift’ufe,  foot- 
ftalks  growing  in  clufters  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  and 
each  fuftaining  a  Angle  flower.  8.  Lavatera,  with 
fmooth  leaves,  a  rou  :h  herbaceous  ftaik,  one  flower 
upon  a  foot-ftalk,  and  an  orbicular,  clofed  fruit. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  are  very 
ornamental  plants  in  gardens. 

Culture  of  the  Lavatera. 

The  five  firft  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  Ihould  be  fown  in  fpring  upon  a  bed  of  light 
earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches 
high,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

If  the  feeds  are  fullered  to  fcatter  on  the  ground,  the 
plants  will  come  the  following  fpring;  and  when  they 
happen  to  fall  into  dry  rubbifh,  they  will  produce  a 
greater  number  of  flowers  than  thofe  that  are  more 
luxuriant. 

The  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  fpecies  are  alfo  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds ;  thefe  Ihould  be  fown  in  March  upon  a 
bed  of  light  frefli  earth.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
let  them  be  cleared  from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather 
refrelhed  with  water;  when  they  are  about  two  inches 
high,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  in  which 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  In  doing  this,  care  Ihould 
be  taken  to  preferve  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots  :  and 
they  Ihould  be  watered  and  fliaded  till  they  have  taken 
new  root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other  carq 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  fupport  them  by 
flakes,  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  winds. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  fown  in  autumn, 
and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  let  them  be  removed 
into  fmall  pots,  which  toward  the  end  of  Odlober, 
Ihould  be  placed  in  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  where  the 
plants  being  defended  from  fevere  frofts,  will  abide  the 
winter  very  well.  In  the  fpring  they  may  be  Ihaken  out 
of  the  pots  and  planted  into  iarger  ones,  or  elfe  into  the 
full  ground,  where  they  may  remain  to  flower.  By  this 
management  the  plants  will  be  larger,  and  flower 
ftronger  and  earlier  than  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring. 

When  the  eighth  fpecies  is  fown  in  the  fpring,  it 
Ihould  be  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
for  they  do  not  bear  well  to  be  removed  in  the  fummer. 

LAVENDER,  Lavendula ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  didynamia  gymnofpermia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Broad  leaved  Laven¬ 
der.  2.  Narrow-leaved  Lavender.  3.  Cut-leaved  La¬ 
vender.  4.  Lavender,  with  a  longer,  narrower,  and 
more  elegant  cut  leaf. 

The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  feveral  of  the  Englilh 
gardens,  and  ha3  been  generally  known  by  the  title  of 
Spike,  or  Lavender  Spike ;  the  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
much  Ihorter,  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Lavender  ;  the  branches  are  Ihorter,  more  compact,  aud 
fuller  of  leaves.  This  fort  doth  not  often  produce 
flowers,  but  when  it  does  the  flower-ftalks  are  garnilhed 
with  leaves  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  other  branches, 
approaching  nearer  to  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  are. 

broader ; 
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broader ;  the  ftalks  grow  taller,  the  fpik.es  of  flowers 
are  larger,  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  are  in  loofer  fpilces. 

The  fecondfort  is  the  common  Lavender,  which  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  require  no  defcription.  Both  thefe 
forts  flower  in  July,  at  which  time  the  fpikes  of  the 
fecond  fort  are  gathered  for  ufe  ;  there  is  a  variety  of  this 
with  white  flowers. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  Andalufia;  this  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branching 
Balk,  near  three  feet  high  ;  the  ftalks  are  woolly,  gar- 
nifhed  with  hoary  leaves  growing  oppofite,  which  are 
cut  into  many  divifions  to  the  mid-rib  ;  thefe  fegments 
are  again  divided  on  their  borders  toward  the  top,  into 
three  obtufe  fegments,  fo  that  they  end  in  many  points. 
The  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  is  naked,  having  four 
corners  or  angles,  and  is  terminated  by  a  dole  fpike  of 
flowers,  about  one  inch  long  :  the  fpike  has  the  rows  of 
flowers  twifted  fpirally;  under  This  fpike  there  are  com¬ 
monly  two  fmall  ones  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalk,  at  about  an  inch  diftance  from  the  middle  fpike. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  blue,  and  the 
ether  with  white  flowers. 

The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  fquare  ftalk,  four 
feet  high,  garniftied  with  leaves,  are  longer,  and  cut 
into  narrower  fegments  than  thofe  of  the  third  fort. 
They  are  of  a  lighter  green,  and  hairy :  the  naked 
flower-ftalk  is  alfo  longer,  and  terminated  with  a  clufter 
of  fpikes  of  blue  flowers.  The  flowers  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Lavender,  but  are  of  the  fame 
fhape. 

Culture  cf  Lavender. 

The  two  firft  fpecies  are  propagated  by  flips,  the  beft 
feafon  for  which  is  in  March  ;  they  fliould  be  planted  in 
a  fhady  fttuation,  or  at  leaft  flraded  with  mats  until  they 
have  taken  root :  after  which  they  may  be  expofed  to 
the  fun,  and  when  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  may  be 
removed  to  the  place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
The  plants  will  live  the  longeft  in  a  dry,  gravelly,  or 
ftony  foil,  in  which  they  will  endure  our  fevereft 
winters ;  though  they  will  grow  much  fafter  in  the 
fummer,  if  they  are  planted  upon  a  rich,  light,  moift 
foil,  but  then  they  are  generally  deftroyed  in  winter, 
nor  are  the  plants  half  fo  ftrong  feented.  The  third  fort 
is  fown  every  fpring  on  borders  or  beds,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  other 
borders  of  the  flower-garden,  or  into  pots,  where  they 
are  defigned  to  flower,  and  will  require  no  farther  care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  If  the  feeds  of  this 
fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the 
following  fpring  without  care,  and  may  be  treated  in 
the  manner  before  directed.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  ten¬ 
derer  than  either  of  the  former,  fo  the  feeds  muft  be 
fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  another  hot¬ 
bed,  to  bring  the  plants  forward  ;  in  the  beginning  of 
June  they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  in  which 
they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  fituation  ;  in  July 
The  plants  will  flower,  and  if  the  autumn  proves  warm, 
the  feeds  will  ripen  in  September  ;  but  when  they  do 
not  perfedb  feeds  in  the  open  air,  the  plants  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  glafs-cafe,  where  the  feeds  will  ripen. 

LAVENDER-COTTON,  Santolina ,  a  genus  of 
plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia 
eequalis.,  and  of  which  there  are  eleven  fpecies.  i.  La¬ 
vender-cotton,  with  one  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  and 
leaves  indented  four  ways ;  or  common  Lavender-cotton. 
2.  Lavender-cottonr  with  one  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk, 
globular  empalements,  and  woolly  leaves,  which  are  in¬ 
dented  four  ways.  3.  Lavender-cotton,  with  one  flow¬ 
er  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  declining  ftalks,  and  linear  leaves, 
which  are  four  ways  indented.  4.  Lavender-cotton, 
with  one  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  and  very  long  linear 
leaves,  which  are  two  ways  indented.  5.  Lavender- 
cotton,  with  one  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  globular 
heads,  and  linear,  entire  leaves.  6.  Lavender-cotton, 
with  one  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  and  linear  obtufe 
leaves  growing  in  clufters.  7.  Lavender-cotton,  with 
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one  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk,  and  longer  woolly  leaves, 
which  are  twice  indented.  8.  Lavender-cotton,  with 
Angle  corymbufes  of  flowers,  which  are  clofe  togerher  at 
the  top,  and  wing-pointed  indented  leaves.  9.  Laven¬ 
der-cotton,  with  Angle  corymbufes  of  flowers,  which 
are  clofed  together  at  the  top,  and  leaves  having  three 
wedge-fhaped  lobes.  10.  Lavender-cotton,  with  Angle 
corymbufes,  which  are  clofed  together  at  the  top,  and 
linear  leaves  half  divided  into  three  points.  1 1.  Laven¬ 
der-cotton,  with  compound  corymbufes,  which  are 
clofed  together  at  the  top,  the  under  leaves  linear,  and 
indented,  and  the  upper  oval,  and  l'awed. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
other  warm  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  ligneous  ftalk, 
dividing  into  many  branches.  The  leaves  are  {lender, 
hoary,  four  ways  indented,  and  have  a  rank  ftrong  odour 
when  handled.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  a 
Angle  flower,  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets, 
which  are  fiftular,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top,  of  a 
fulphur  colour,  and  are  included  in  one  common  em- 
palement,  having  no  borders  or  rays.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall,  oblong,  ftriated  feeds,  which  are  fepa- 
rated  by  fcaly  chaff,  and  ripen  in  the  empalement. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Spain.  It  has  a 
fhrubby  ftalk,  which  branches  out  like  the  former,  but 
the  plants  feldom  grow  fo  tall.  The  leaves  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  but  fhorter,  thicker,  and 
whiter.  The  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  the  brims  of 
the  florets  are  more  reflexed  ;  they  are  of  a  deeper  fulphur 
colour  than  the  other. 

The  third  fpecies  is  of  lower  ftature  than  either  of  the 
former,  feldom,  rifing  more  than  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches 
high.  The  branches  fpread  horizontally  near  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  fhorter  than  either  of  the  former,  hoary, 
and  finely  indented.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  Angle 
flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 

7  he  fourth  fort  rifes  higher  than  either  of  the  former, 
the  branches  are  more  dift'ufed,  {lender,  and  fmooth. 
The  leaves  are  long,;  very  narrow,  of  a  deep  green,  and 
two  ways  indented.  The  ftalks  are  {lender,  naked 
toward  the  top,  and  terminated  by  Angle  flowers  of  a 
gold  colour. 

The  fifth  fpecies  has  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  three 
feet  high,  fending  out  long,  {lender  branches.  The 
leaves  are  Angle,  linear,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  ftalks 
are  terminated  by  large,  {ingle,  globular  flowers,  of  a 
pale  fulphur  colour. 

The  fixth  fpecies  has  fome  refemblance  of  the  fifth, 
but  the  branches  are  {barter  and  thicker.  The  leaves 
come  out  in  clufters.  The  flow'er-ftalks  are  fparfedly 
diipofed,  and  have  leaves  to  their  tops,  the  flowers  are 
fmall  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

The  feventh  fpecies  has  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  rife 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  broader  than  either  of 
the  lormer.  T  he  ftalks  divide  at  the  top  into  two  or 
three  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large  fulphur- 
coloured  flower. 

T  tie  eighth  fpecies  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  rifes  with  herba¬ 
ceous,  {lender  ftalks,  one  foot  high  ;  they  are  hoary, 
fending  out  branches,  which. di,minifti  in  their  length  to 
the  top  of  it.  The  leaves  grow  in  clufters,  and  are 
wing-pointed.  T  he  branches  are  terminated  by  clufters 
of  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

The  ninth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  {lender  branches.  The  leaves  are 
fhort,  flat,  cut  into  three  parts  at  the  top,  of  a  grey 
colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
difpofed  in  a  fingle  corymbus  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  are  very  clofely  connected  together  ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  fulphur  colour,  and  have  roundifti,  fcaly  empale¬ 
ments. 

The  tenth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  fame  place.  It 
has  a  fhrubby  ftalk  very  like  the  former,  but  the  leaves 
of  this  are  linear,  cut  half  their  length  into  three  points, 
and  fometimes  into  five.  The  flowers  refemble  thofe  of 
the  former  fort. 

The 
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The  eleventh  fpecies  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  has  a  low  Ihrubby  ftalk,  dividing  into 
feveral  branches.  The  leaves  are  of  two  forts  :  thofe  on 
the  lower  part  are  oblong,  and  cut  on  their  edges  into 
acute  points,  and  thofe  on  the  upper  are  fhort,  ftiff, 
and  flightly  indented  at  their  ends.  The  flowers  are  dif- 
pofed  in  a  compound  corymbus  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Culture  of  Lavender-cotton. 

The  feven  fpecies  firft:  mentioned  are  hardy  plants, 
and  eafily  propagated  by  planting  flips  or  cuttings  during 
the  fpring,  in  a  border  of  light  freftt  earth.  If  the 
feafon  is  very  hot  and  dry,  they  mult  be  watered  and 
fhaded  till  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  will 
require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  But  if  the  ground  is 
not  ready  at  that  time  to  receive  them,  it  will  be  proper 
to  let  them  remain  in  the  border  till  fpring  ;  for  if  they 
are  tranfplanted  late  in  autumn,  they  are  liable  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  cold  in  winter. 

The  eighth  fpecies  is  an  annual  plant,  and  propagated 
only  by  leeds,  which  mult  be  fown  the  latter  end  of 
March  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants 
appear,  tirey  fnould  be  treated  like  other  hardy  annuals. 
The  latter  end  of  May  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a 
warm  border  of  light  earth,  where  they  will'  flower,  and 
in  warm  leafons  perfect  their  feeds. 

All  the  other  fpecies  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
winter,  in  the  open  air  in  England.  They  are  eafily 
propagated  by  planting  cuttings  in  pots  any  time  in 
fummer,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them  till  they 
have  taken  root  :  after  which  they  only  require  to  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds.  In  autumn  they  mult  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  green-houfe,  where  they  fhould  have 
a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather, 
as  they  only  require  protection  from  hard  froft :  for  if 
they  aie  too  tenderly  treated,  their  branches  grow  weak 
and  unfightly. 

Sea  LAVENDER,  Limonium,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  eleven  fpecies.  i.  Common  great  Sea 
Lavender.  2.  Sea  Lavender,  with  oblong,  oval  leaves, 
a  fpreading  paniculated  ftalk,  and  (hotter  fpikes  of  flow¬ 
ers.  3.  Sea  Lavender,  with  oval,  obtufe  leaves,  run¬ 
ning  foot-ftalks,  a  paniculated  ftalk,  and  more  upright 
fpikes  of  flowers.  4.  Sea  Lavender,  with  fpear-ihaped 
leaves,  a  low  fpreading  ftalk,  and  {lender  fpikes  of 
flowers.  5.  Sea  Lavender,  with  narrow,  fpear-ihaped 
leaves,  a  branching,  fpreading  ftalk,  and  flowers  ranged 
thinly  on  one  fide  the  ftalk.  6.  Sea  Lavender,  with 
the  lower  leaves  alternately  fttuated  like  wings  :  thofe 
upon  the  ftalks  three  cornered,  awl-fhaped,  and  running 
along  the  foot-ftalk.  7.  Sea  Lavender,  with  a  fpreading 
fhrubby  ftalk,  narrow,  thick,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and 
flowers  growing  fingly,  at  a  diftance  from  each  other. 
8.  Sea  Lavender,  with  wedge-fhaped  leaves,  an  upright, 
paniculated  ftalk,  and  the  under  branches  fterile  and 
naked.  9.  Sea  Lavender,  with  a  paniculated,  naked 
ftalk,  and  fpathula-fhaped,  blunt  leaves.  10.  Sea  La¬ 
vender,  with  a  naked,  taper,  paniculated  ftalk,  and 
leaves  fet  with  tubercles,  ix.  Sea  Lavender,  with  an 
upright,  fhrubby  ftalk,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
ending  in  obtufe  points,  and  flowers  ranged  alternately. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  this  country.  The 
roots  are  thick,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  with  many  ftrotig 
fibres,  from  which  come  out  feveral  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
fmooth  leaves,  of  a  thick  confiftence.  The  ftalk  is 
naked,  and  rifes  upwards  of  a  foot  high,  divided  into 
many  fmall  branches  at  the  top,  and  terminated  by 
{lender  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers. 

The  fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  on  the  l’ea-coaft.  The  ftalk  rifts  fifteen  or  fix- 
tecn  inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  branches. 
The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong,  oval  form,  fmooth,  entire, 
and  of  a  deep  green.  The  ftalks  are.  terminated  by 
fhort  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers.  This  fort  never  pro¬ 
duces  good  feeds  here. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Narbonne  and 
Provence.  It  has  fmall,  oval,  obtufe  leaves,  ftanding 
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on  long  foot-ftalks.  The  ftem  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  fending  out  branches  alternately  on  each  fide,  fo 
as  to  form  a  loofe  kind  of  pyramid,  and  aie  terminated 
by  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  which  are  eretT 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  England.  The 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  about  three  inches  long,  and 
one  broad  in  the  middle,  leflening  gradually  to  both 
ends.  The  ftalk  rifes  four  or  five  inches  high,  dividing 
into  many  fpreading  branches,  which  are  very  thick,  lee 
with  Ihort  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Levant.  The 
leaves  are  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  dimimlhing  gradually  to 
both  ends.  The  ftalks  are  about  five  or  fix  inches  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  branches,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  fhort  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers.  This  fort 
flowers  late  in  Auguft,  fo  never  ripens  feeds  here. 

The  fixth  fpecies  grows  naturally  -in  Sicily  and 
Paleftine.  The  lower  leaves,  which  fpread  on  the 
ground,  are  indented  almoft  to  the  middle  rib  :  theie  in¬ 
dentures  are  alternate  and  blunt.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  dividing  upwards  into  feveral  branches  ; 
at  each  joint  appear  three  narrow  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  ftalks,  from  whole  bale  proceeds  a  leafy  membrane, 
or  wing,  which  runs  along  on  botli  iides  the  ftalk.  The 
ftalks  are  teiminated  by  panicles  of  flowers,  which  fit 
upon  winged  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftairiing  three  or  four 
flowers,  of  a  light  blue  colour,  which  continue  long 
W'ithout  fading.  This  is  a  biennial  plant. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Sicily.  It  has  a 
fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  ligneous  branches,  which  fpread  out  on 
every  fide.  The  leaves  are  grey,  and  of  a  thick  con¬ 
fiftence.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  panicles  of 
blue  flowers,  which  come  out  fingly  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other,  having  long  tubes,  but  divide  into  five  feg- 
ments  upward,  which  fpread  open. 

The  eighth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  has  alfo 
been  found  growing  naturally  in  Norfolk.  The  lower 
leaves  are  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  enlarge  upwards, 
and  are  rounded  at  the  top  in  the  fhape  of  a  wedge. 
The  ftalks  are  {lender  and  ftiff,  rifing  from  feven  to 
fourteen  inches  high,  fending  out  many  flender  fide 
branches  ;  all  thofe  which  proceed  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalk  are  barren,  having  no  flowers,  but  toward  the 
top  they  have  fliort  panicles  of  whitifli  flowers,  which 
are  fmall,  and  fit  three  or  four  together  upon  one  foot- 
ftalk. 

The  ninth  fpecies  grows  naturally  near  the  fea,  about 
Marfeilles  and  Leghorn.  It  has  many  thick,  flefhy 
leaves,  which  are  fhaped  like  a  fpatula,  growing  near 
the  root,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  and 
fpread  on  the  ground.  The  ftalks  are  naked,  and  rife 
about  fix  inches  high,  dividing  towards  the  top  into  many 
fmall  branches,  which  are  terminated  by  fhort,  crooked 
panicles  of  fmall  flowers,  of  a  pale  red  dolour. 

The  tenth  fpecies  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier, 
and  in  Italy.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  has  long 
narrow  leaves,  which  are  fet  with  rough  tubercles. 
The  ftalks  rile  about  eight  inches  high,  dividing  into  two 
or  three  fmall  blanches,  which  are  terminated  by  re¬ 
flexed  fhort  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  which  appear 
late  in  Auguft,  fo  that  the  feeds  are  feldom  perfected 
in  England. 

The  eleventh  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Egypt.  It  rifes 
with  an  upright  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eieht  or 
ten  feet,  divided  into  many  branches.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  of  a  thick  confiftence,  and  a  grey 
colour  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  loofe  panicles,  ftanding  alternate  on  each 
lide  the  ftalk  ;  they  have  long  tubes,  which  enlarge  up¬ 
wards,  where  they  are  cut  into  five  obtule  fegments, 
which  fpread  open.  Their  colour  is  a  bright  fkyTluc, 
which  fades  to  a  purple  before  they  fall  oft’. 

Culture  of  the  Sea  Lavender. 

The  fiift,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies  are 
abiding  plants,  which  will  thrivfe  in  the  open  air  in 
England.  Thefe  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  at  almoft 

any 
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any  time  of  the  year,1  provided  they  arc  carefully  taken 
up,  preferving  fome  earth  to  their  roots. 

Thefe  plants  do  not  propagate  very  faft  in  gardens, 
and  unlefs  they  are  planted  in  a  moift  (hady  border, 
feldom  flower  well  ;  the  belt  way  to  have  them  fucceed, 
is  to  keep  the  plants  in  pots,  and  in  fummer  to  place 
them  in  a  fhady  fituation  :  but  in  winter  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  place  where  they  may  enjoy  the  fun. 

The  feeds  of  the  fi>;th,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  l'pe- 
cies  muft  be  fown  in  autumn,  on  a  border  of  frefh  earth, 
expofed  to  the  fouth-eaft.  When  the  plants  come  up 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  they  are  too 
dole,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  as  foon 
as  they  are  lit  to  remove,  and  planted  in  fmall  pots, 
placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  root, 
after  which  they  fhould  be  fet  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  fun  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  put  under 
a  hot- bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  hard 
froft,  but  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather. 

Thofe  plants  which  were  left  in  the  border,  fhould 
be  covered  with  mats  in  hard  froft,  which,  otherwife, 
would  inevitably  deftroy  them. 

The  following  fummer  the  plants  will  flower,  and 
fome  of  them  will  ripen  their  feeds,  but  it  requires  a 
very  warm  dry  feafon  to  bring  thofe  of  the  fixth  and 
tenth  forts  to  perfection  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  always 
beft  to  obtain  them,  if  poflible,  from  the  places  where 
they  grow  naturally. 

The  feventh  and  eleventh  fpecies  are  fhrubby  plants, 
which  are  too  tender  to  live  through  winter  in  the  open 
air  of  our  climate.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  July  on  a  fhady 
border,  where  they  muft  be  conftantly  watered,  and  in 
fix  or  (even  weeks  they  will  take  root,  when  they  fhould 
be  taken  up  and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  loamy 
earth,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken 
root  :  then  they  may  be  expofed  till  October,  at  which 
time  they  mull:  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and 
placed  among  the  hardy  plants,  where  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  great  part  of  the  winter,  and  make  an  agreeable 
variety. 

Spurge  LAUEL,  Daphne.  See  Daphne. 

LAUEOLA,  a  fpecies  of  Daphne.  See  the  article 
Daphne. 

Cherry  LAUREL.  See  Cherry  Laurel. 

LAURUS,  Bay-tree.  See  the  article  Bay-tree. 

LAURUS  ALEXANDRINA,  a  fpecies  of  Rufcus. 
See  Ruscus. 

Sea-fule  LAURUS,  or  LAUREL,  Phyllanthus ,  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies.  i.  Sea- 
fide  Laurel,  with  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  having 
flowers  growing  on  their  edges.  2.  Sea-fide  Laurel, 
with  winged  leaves,  bearing  flowers  upon  foot-ftalks, 
and  an  upright  herbaceous  ftalk.  3.  Sea-fide  Laurel, 
with  winged  leaves,  be."  ing  flowers,  fitting  clofe,  and  a 
trailing  herbaceous  ftalk.  4.  Sea-fide  Laurel,  with 
winged  leaves,  bearing  flowers,  and  a  tree-like  ftalk. 
5.  Sea-fide  Laurel,  with  oval,  obtufe,  entire  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies.  It 
rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk,  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet 
high.  The  leaves  appear  without  any  order  :  on  their 
edges  the  flowers  are  produced,  efpecially  toward  the 
upper  part,  where  they  are  placed  very  clofe  ;  thefe,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fhining  green  of  the  leaves,  make  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  The  leaves  continue  green  all 
the  year. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  both  Indies.  It  rifes 
with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  it  branches 
out,  and  has  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  many  oval 
lobes,  under  which  the  flowers  are  produced  upon  foot- 
ftalks,  ranged  along  the  mid-rib;  they  are  fmall,  of  an 
herbaceous  colour,  and  make  no  great  appearance. 

The  ftalks  of  the  thiid  fpecies  trail  on  the  ground. 
They  have  winged  leaves,  with  oblong  .lobes,  under 
width  the  flowers  are  ranged  along  the  mid-rib.  This 
is  alfo  a  native  of  both  Indies.  , 

The  fourth  fpecies  has  a  woody  tree-like  ftalk,  fpread- 
ing  into  many  branches,  and  the  leaves  are  very  narrow. 
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I  The  plants  of  this  fort  have  never  produced  flowers 
in  England.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  it  becomes  a  tree  of  middling  ftature ;  the  leaves 
are  almoft  oval,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  grey  on  their  under,  and  very  entire.  The  flowers 
of  this  fort  have  never  appeared  in  England. 

Culture  of  the  Sea-fide  Laurel. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  :  for 
unlefs  the  feeds  are  fown  loon  after  thev  are  ripe  they 
will  not  grow,  and  often  the  greateft  part  of  the  feed 
proves  abortive. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up  they  muft  be  removed  each  into  a  fepa- 
rate  pot,  and  in  the  winter  placed  in  a  moderate  ftove  ; 
but  in  fummer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  in  a 
warm,  fheltered  fituation. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  are  annual  plants.  They 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in  fpring 
upon  a  hot-bed.  AVhen  the  plants  come  up,  and  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark, 
fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new 
root  ;  after  which  they  require  the  fame  management  as 
other  plants  from  hot  countries. 

They  will  perfeCt  their  feeds  in  autumn,  at  which 
time  they  muft  be  carefully  watched,  or  their  hufks  will 
open,  and  fcatter  the  feeds  into  (uch  pots  as  are  near 
them,  where  if  the  mould  is  not  difturbed,  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring. 

The  feeds  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  muft  be  fown 
in  fpring  upon  a  hot-bed  ;  when  the  plants  come  up 
they  muft  be  removed  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  tan-bed  in  the  fummer.  In  winter  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  fhould 
always  remain. 

LAURUSTINUS,  the  name  of  two.  fpecies  of 
Viburnum.  1.  The  common  Lauruftinus.  2.  Lau- 
ruftinus,  with  fhining  leaves. 

The  firft  fort  rifes  about  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one 
and  a  quarter  broad  ;  they  are  rounded  at  their  bafe, 
but  end  in  acute  points,  veined,  and  hairy  on  their 
under  fide,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper.  The 
flowers  appear  in  autumn,  and  continue  all  the  winter. 

The  fecond  fort  rifes  higher,  and  the  branches  are 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  former.  The  bark  is 
fmoother  ;  the  leaves  are  larger,  of  a  thicker  confiftence, 
and  of  a  lucid  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  larger, 
and  feldom  appear  till  fpring. 

Culture  of  the  Laurustinus. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
young  branches,  which  put  out  roots  very  freely  :  fo 
that  when  they  are  laid  in  autumn,  they  will  be  luffici- 
ently  rooted  by  that  time  twelvemonth,  to  be  taken  off 
from  the  old  plants,  when  they  may  be  either  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into  a  nurfery,  where  they 
may  ftand  two  years. 

The  beft  time  for  tranfplanting  thefe  is  at  Michaelmas, 
that  they  may  get  new  root  before  winter  ;  though  thev 
may  be  removed  in  fpring,  with  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  provided  it  is  done  before  they  begin  to  fhoot. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
Ihould  be  mixed  with  eaith  in  autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe ;  thefe  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and 
receive  the  rain  in  winter:  and  in  the  fpring  they  may 
be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the 
plants  ;  they  may  remain  in  the  bed  till  autumn,  and 
then  may  be  transplanted  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  layers. 

LAWN,  a  fpacious  plain  in  a  park,  or  adjoining  to  a 
noble  feat.  As  to  the  dimenfions  of  a  lawn,  in  a  large 
park,  it  fhould  be  asextenfive  as  the  ground  will  permit, 
and,  if  poflible,  it  fhould  be  lefs  than  fifty  acres  :  but  in 
gardens  of  a  moderate  extent,  a  lawn  of  ten  acres  is  fuf- 
ficient,  and  in  thofe  of  the  largeft  fize  fifteen  acres. 
The  beft  fituation  for  a  lawn,  is  in  the  front  of  the 
houfe  :  and  here,  if  the  houfe  front  the  eaft,  it  will  bo 
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extremely  convenient :  but  the  moll  defireable  afpedt  for 
a  Lawn,  is  that  of  the  fouth-eaft.  As  to  the  figure  of  the 
Lawn,  fome  recommend  an  exadt  fquare,  others  an  ob¬ 
long  fquare,  fome  an  oval,  and  others  a  circular  figure  : 
but  neither  of  thefe  are  to  be  regarded.  It  ought  to  he 
fo  contrived  as  to  fuit  the  ground,  as  there  fhould  be 
trees  planted  for  fhade  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Lawn, 
fo  the  fides  may  be  broken  by  irregular  plantations  of 
trees,  which,  if  there  are  not  fome  good  profpedfs 
beyond  the  Lawn,  Ihould  bound  it  on  every  fide,  and  be 
brought  round  pretty  near  to  each  end  of  the  houle.  If 
in  thefe  plantations  round  the  Lawn,  the  trees  arc  placed 
irregularly,  fome  breaking  much  forwarder  on  the  Lawn 
than  others,  and  not  crowded  too  clofe  together,  they 
will  make  a  much  better  appearance,  and  grow  large, 
liraight,  handfome,  and  produce  a  fine  effedt.  I  he 
moft  proper  trees  for  this  purpofe,  are  the  Elm,  Oak, 
Chefnut,  and  Beech  :  and  if  there  are  fome  clumps  of 
ever-green  trees  intermixed  with  the  others,  they  will 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  efpecially  in  the  winter 
feafon  ;  the  bell  forts  for  this  purpofe,  are  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth’s  Pine,  and  the  Silver  and  Spruce  Firs. 

LAWSONIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are 
two  fpecies.  i.  Lawfonia,  or  .Broad-leaved  Egyptian 
Privet.  2.  Lawfonia,  with  prickly  branches. 

The  firfl  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  India,  Egypt, 
afid  other  warm  countries,  where  it  rifes  with  a  lhrubby 
ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  branches  are  llender, 
covered  with  a  whitifh  yellow  bark,  and  come  out  op- 
pofite.  The  leaves  are  (mail,  oblong,  ending  in  acute 
points,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  flowers  are  placed  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe  bunches  :  they  are  of  a 
dingy  white,  and  compofed  of  four  fmall  petals,  which 
turn  backward  at  the  top.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  capfules,  with  four  cells  filled  with  angular 
feeds.  The  Arabians  call  this  plant  Alkenna,  or 
Henna. 

The  fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies. 
It  rifes  with  a  woody  trunk  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
fometimes  more,  covered  with  a  light  grey  bark.  The 
branches  are  placed  alternate.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  and  Hand  without  order  •,  at  the  joints  where  the 
leaves  are  fituated,  come  out  Angle,  fharp  thorns.  1  he 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches  :  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  have  a  dif- 
agreeable  feent.  They  are  compofed  of  three  petals, 
which  fpread  open  ;  between  each  of  thefe  are  fituated 
two  ftrong  ftamina,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits. 
After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  germen  becomes  a  roundifh 
capfule  with  four  cells,  including  many  angular  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Lawsonia. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  that  the  plants 
may  have  time  to  get  ftrength  before  winter.  When 
they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark, 
where  they  muff;  be  {haded  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  after  which  their  treatment  fhould  be 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  CofFee-tree,  with  this  difference 
only,  not  to  keep  them  too  warm,  and  to  water  them 
very  fparingly,  efpecially  in  the  winter. 

In  the  warmeft  part  of  fummer  thefe  plants  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  fheltered  fituation  :  and  in 
autumn  they  muff  be  removed  into  the  flove. 

LAYERS,  in  gardening,  are  tender  twigs  or  fhoots 
of  trees,  part  of  which  are  laid  or  buried  in  the  ground, 
till  having  ftruck  root,  they  are  afterward  feparated  from 
the  parent  tree,  and  become  diftindt  plants.  Many 
plants  and  trees  are  propagated  by  laying,  when  all  other 
methods  fail ;  and  particularly  thofe  exotic  trees  which 
do  not  produce  feeds  with  us.  The  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  by  flitting  the  branches  from  the  middle  of  a 
joint  upwards  a  little  way  (as  is  pradlifed  with  Carna¬ 
tions)  and  laying  them  about  half  a  foot  in  the  ground  ; 
and  if  they  are  not  pliable,  they  fhould  be  pegged  down 
with  a  hook  ;  with  fome  plants  a  twift  at  the  place  in¬ 
tended  to  ftrike  root  will  fuffice,  or  by  tyeing  a  piece  of 
wire  round  the  part,  and  making  pundtures  with  an  awl 
juft  above  the  place  of  bandage. 
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If  the  branches  intended  to  be  layed  are  not  within 
reach  of  the  ground,  then  it  will  be  neccffary  to  make 
ufe  of  tubs  or  pots  filled  with  proper  mould,  and  placed 
on  trefl'els,  pofts,  or  fome  fuch  conveniences,  to  receive 
the  branches.  The  feafon  for  laying  down  deciduous 
hardy  trees  is  in  Odlober,  but  for  fuch  as  are  tender,  in 
March,  and  for  ever-greens,  June  or  Auguft  are  good 
feafons.  Though  layers  may  be  laid  down  at  any  time, 
the  before-mentioned  feafons  are  moft  proper  for  the 
reafons  following ;  becaufe  they  have  the  whole  winter 
and  fummer  to  prepare  and  draw  root  ;  for  at  thefe  times 
of  the  year  the  fun  has  fufficient  power  on  the  fap  of  the 
tree  to  feed  the  leaf  and  bud,  but  has  not  power  fufficient 
to  make  a  fhoot ;  and  if  that  fmall  quantity  of  fap  that 
arifes  be  hindered,  as  it  will  by  fome  of  the  preceding 
ways  of  laying,  the  leaves  and  buds  will  draw  thtirnou- 
rifhment  from  the  layer,  and  by  that  means  will  prepare 
the  layer  to  take  root  or  put  forth  roots  a  little  to 
maintain  itfelf,  finding  it  cannot  have  a  proper  fupply 
from  the  motheiyplant.  The  harder  the  wood  of  a  tree 
is,  the  young  fhoots  will  take  root  the  beft ;  but  if  the 
wood  is  foft,  the  older  branches  will  more  readily  root, 
and  confequently  fooner  make  a  tree. 

LEAD  WORT,  Plumbago ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies.  i.  Leadwort,  with  leaves 
embracing  the  ftalks.  2.  Leadwort,  with  the  leaves  on 
foot-  ftalks. 

The  ftrft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe  ;  and  the  fecond  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft  and 
Welt-Indies.  Both  thete  plants  have  perennial  roots. 

Culture  of  the  Leadwort. 

The  firfl  fpecies  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
at  any  time  when  the  weather  is  mild,  fiom  the  decay 
of  the  ftalk  in  the  winter  till  it  begins  to  fhoot  in  the 
lpring.  The  roots  fhould  be  planted  in  a  light  foil  and  a 
warm  fituation,  allowing  them  room  to  fpread  when  the 
plants  appear;  they  mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
the  ground  between  them  dug  every  winter,  which  is  all 
the  culture  they  require. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  When 
the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed,  they  fhould  be  planted 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  loamy 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan,  where  they 
muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefti 
root,  and  afterwards  treated  like  other  tender  exotics. 

LEAF,  Folium ,  a  very  eflential  and  ornamental  part 
of  plants,  whofe  chief  office  is  to  fubtiiife  and  give  more 
fpirit  to  the  abundance  of  nourifhing  fap,  and  to  convey 
it  to  the  buds  of  the  future  fhoots,  which  are  always 
formed  either  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaf,  or  its  foot-ftalk: 
they  likewife  ferve  to  cover  the  flowers  and  fruits  with 
their  fhade,  and  keep  them  from  many  inconveniences; 
they  are  to  trees  what  hair  is  to  the  human,  body. 

Botanifts  confider  the  leaves  with  regard  to  their  ftruc- 
ture,  furface,  fhape,  confidence,  edges,  fituation,  and 
fize  :  with  regard  to  their  ftrudture,  they  are  either 
Angle,  as  thofe  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  plumb-tree,  or 
compound*  as  thofe  of  the  ftiawberry,  parfley,  &c.  a 
Angle  leaf  is  one  which  is  either  immediately  joined  to 
the  branch  or  connected  with  it  by  a  foot-ftalk  ;  a  leaf 
is  faid  to  be  compound,  when  there  aie  more  than  one 
upon  a  petiole  or  foot-ftalk  :  with  refpedt  to  their  fur- 
face,  they  are  either  flat,  as  the  origany,  or  in  bunches, 
as  the  houfeleck  :  with  regard  to  their  fhape,  they  are 
either  lanceolated,  cordated,  acuminated,  haftated,  &c. 
and  are  either  thin  and  fine,  as  thofe  of  the  hypericum  ; 
or  thick  and  grofs,  as  thofe  of  purflane  i  or  flefhy,  as 
thofe  of  fcveral  kinds  of  aloes  ;  or  woolly,  as  thofe  of 
marfh-mallows  :  with  regard  to  their  edges,  leaves  are 
cut  flightly,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of  geums,  or  deep,  as  in 
fome  of  the  centaurys  :  with  refpedi  to  their  fituation, 
they  are  either  ranged  alternately,  as  the  alaternus  ;  or 
oppofite  to  each  other,  as  the  phill  vrea,  mint,  baum,  Sic. 
with  regard  to  their  fize,  they  are  either  very  large,  as 
thofe  of  the  mufa  ;  or  moderate,  as  th'ffie  of  the  fig  and 
vine  ;  or  fmall,  as  thofe  of  the  elm  or  apple  tree  ,  or 
very  fmall,  as  thofe  of  the  heath,  phylica.  See. 
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Many  forts  of  plants,  whofe  roots  i(Tue  forth  from  the 
fmall  end  of  the  feed,  put  out  two  fmall  leaves  that  are 
’very  unlike  thofe  which  the  plant  afterwards  produceth  ; 
for  as  foon  as  the  root  has  taken  hold  of  the  ground, 
between  thefe  falfe  leaves  (commonly  called  the  feed- 
leaves)  there  comes  forth  a  lhoot  which  produces  leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  mother  plant ;  of  this  manner  of  growth 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  plants. 

Dr.  Grew  obferves,  that  the  fibres  of  leaves  confift  of 
two  general  kinds  of  veflels  :  viz.  for  fap  and  for  air  : 
and  are  ramified  out  of  greater  into  lefs,  as  veins  and 
arteries  are  in  animals. 

Mr.  Frederick  of  Augfbourg,  a  celebrated  gardener, 
took  from  the  tree  a  leaf  of  the  opuntia  or  Indian  fig- 
tree  ;  and  fetting  it  in  the  earth,  it  immediately  took 
root,  and  produced  blofToms  and  fruit. 

The  diftin£tion  of  leaves,  made  by  thofe  who  have 
written  on  botany,  are  the  following. 

A  fimple  leaf  is  that  which  is  not  divided  to  the 
middle. 

A  compound  leaf  is  divided  into  feveral  parts,  each 
refembling  a  fimple  leaf,  as  in  liquorice,  &c. 

A  digitated  leaf  is  a  compound  leaf,  divided  into  feveral 
parts,  all  of  which  meet  together  at  the  tail,  as  in  the 
hemp,  black  hellebore,  &c. 

A  trifoliated  leaf  is  a  digitated  leaf,  confiding  of  three 
fingers,  as  the  trefoil,  &c. 

A  quinquefoliated  leaf  is  a  digitated  leaf,  confiding  of 
five  fingers,  as  in  the  quinquefolium. 

Apennated  leaf  is  a  compound  leaf  divided  into  feveral 
parts,  each  of  which  is  called  a  lobe,  placed  along  the 
middle  rib,  either  alternately,  or  by  pairs.  When  the 
middle  rib  is  terminated  by  an  odd  lobe,  it  is  faid  to  be 
unequally  pennated,  as  in  the  goats  rue,  Sic.  and  equally 
pennated,  when  it  is  not  terminated  by  an  odd  lobe,  as 
in  the  cafiia  ;  when  the  lobes  are  all  nearly  of  the  fame 
form  and  bignefs,  it  is  called  an  uniform  pennated  leaf, 
as  in  the  liquorice;  when  they  are  not  lb,  it  is  faid  to  be 
difform,  as  in  the  agrimonia. 

A  winged  leaf  is,  as  it  were,  divided  into  feveral  pen¬ 
nated  leaves,  as  in  the  orobus,  &c. 

A  ramofe  leaf  is  that  which  is  flill  farther  divided 
than  the  winged  leaf,  as  in  the  ofmund  royal,  female 
fern,  &c. 

An  entire  leaf  or  lobe  is  that  which  has  no  divifion  on 
its  edges,  as  in  the  apple-tree,  &c. 

A  finuated  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about  the  edges 
into  feveral  long  fegments,  as  in  common  mallows. 

A  ferrated  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about  the  edges 
into  feveral  acute  fegments,  refembling  the  teeth  of  a 
faw,  as  in  the  nettle,  &c. 

A  crenated  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about  the  edges 
into  feveral  obtufe  fegments,  as  in  the  betony,  Sic. 

A  lacinated  or  jagged  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about 
the  edges  into  feveral  pretty  deep  portions,  in  an  irregular 
manner,  as  in  the  horned  poppy,  &c. 

If  the  furface  of  the  leaves  are  altered,  by  reverfing 
the  branches  of  trees  on  which  they  grow,  the  plants 
are  {topped  in  their  growth,  until  the  foot-ftalks  are 
turned,  and  the  leaves  recover  their  former  pofition. 
This  {hews  how  neceftary  it  is  to  fupport  all  thofe  weak 
{hoots  of  plants,  which  are  naturally  difpofed  for  upright 
growth,  which  either  twine  about  the  neighbouring  trees 
for  fupport,  or  that  put  out  clalpers,  by  which  they  take 
hold  of  whatever  trees  or  plants  grow  near  them,  and 
are  thereby  fupported  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  how 
abfurd  is  that  practice  of  tying  up  the  {hoots  of  thofe 
plants  which  are  naturally  difpofed  to  trail  upon  the 
ground,  for  in  both  thefe  cafes  nature  is  reverfed,  and 
confequently  the  growth  of  both  forts  of  plants  is  greatly 
retarded. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  functions  for  which  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  plants  are  defigned  ;  but,  befides  this, 
there  are  others  of  equal  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  plants  and  fruits ;  the  firft  is,  that  of  the  foot-ftalks 
and  leaves  nourifhing,  and  preparing  the  buds  of  the 
future  fhoots,  which  are  always  formed  at  the  bafe  of 
thofe  foot-ftalks,  and  duting  the  continuance  of  the 
leaves  in  perfedl  health,  thefe  buds  increafe  in  their  I 
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magnitude  ;  and,  in  the  deciduous  trees,  are  brought  to 
maturity  before  the  foot-ftalks  feparate  from  the  buds  in 
autumn  ;  but  if  by  accident  the  leaves  are  blighted,  or 
if  the  entire  furface  of  the  leaves  are  cut  oft',  and  the 
foot-ftalks  are  left  remaining,  the  buds  will  decay  for 
want  of  that  proper  nourifhment  which  is  conveyed  to 
them  from  the  leaves  :  fo  that  whenever  trees  are  diverted 
of  their  leaves,  or  thofe  leaves  are  cut,  or  otherwife  im¬ 
paired,  though  it  may  in  either  cafe  happen  when  the 
buds  may  be  nearly  formed,  yet  if  it  is  before  the  foot- 
ftalks  feparate  naturally  from  their  branches,  the  future 
{hoots  will  be  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  time  when 
this  is  done  ;  therefore  from  all  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  order  to  know  how  ferviceable  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  plants  are  to  their  well-being,  it  has 
been  found,  that  when  the  plants  have  been  diverted  of 
their  leaves,  or  their  leaves  have  been  eaten  or  cut, 
during  their  growth,  the  plants  have  been  remarkably 
weakened  thereby.  This  fhould  teach  us  not  to  pull  or 
cut  off  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  plants,  on  any  account 
while  they  retain  their  verdure,  and  are  in  health  ;  and 
this  fhews  how  abfurd  that  common  practice  is,  of 
feeding  down  wheat  in  the  winter  and  fpring  with  fheep  ; 
for  by  fo  doing,  the  ftalks  are  rendered  very  weak,  and 
the  ears  are  in  proportion  fhorter ;  nor  are  the  grains  of 
corn  fo  plump  and  well  nourilhed,  as  that  which  is  not 
feu  down  upon  the  fame  ground  :  this  is  a  fa£t  which 
we  can  allert  from  many  years  experience.  It  is  very 
evident,  that  grafs  which  is  often  mowed,  the  blades 
will  be  rendered  finer  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of 
mowing  it,  yet  the  fpecies  of  grafs  is  the  fame  with  that 
on  the  richeft  paftures  ;  fo  that  although  this  may  be  a 
defireable  thing  for  lawns.  Sic.  in  gardens,  yet  where 
regard  is  had  to  the  produce,  this  fhould  be  avoided. 

Another  principal  ufe  of  the  leaves,  is  to  throw  oft” 
by  tranfpiration  what  is  unneceflary  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  anfwering  to  the  difeharge  made  by  fweat  in 
animal  bodies  ;  for  as  plants  receive  and  tranfpire  much 
more,  in  equal  time,  than  large  animals,  fo  it  appears 
how  neceftary  the  leaves  are  to  preferve  the  plants  in 
perfect  health  ;  for  it  has  been  found  by  the  moft  exaft 
calculation,  made  from  repeated  experiments,  that  a 
plant  of  the  fun-flower  receives  and  perfpires,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  feventeen  times  more  than  a  man. 

We  {hall  beg  leave  to  mention  a  few,  out  of  the  many 
experiments  which  have  been  made  by  M.  Bonnet,  of 
Geneva,  to  prove  that  moft  leaves  imbibe  the  moifture 
of  the  air  on  their  under  furface,  and  not  from  their  up¬ 
per  :  they  are  as  follows  : 

He  gathered  the  leaves  of  fixteen  forts  of  herbaceous 
plants  when  fully  grown  ;  of  each  he  put  feveral  leaves 
upon  the  furface  of  water  in  glafs  vafes,  fome  were  po- 
fited  with  their  upper  furface,  and  others  with  their  under 
furface  upon  the  water  ;  thefe  were  adjufted  exadlly  to 
the  furface  of  the  water,  with  great  care  not  to  let  any 
moifture  reach  their  oppofite  furfaces,  and  the  fame  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  their  foot-ftalks  from  receiving  any 
moifture.  The  glaftes  in  which  thefe  leaves  were  thus 
placed,  were  kept  in  a  clofet,  where  the  air  was  very 
temperate  ;  and  as  the  water  in  the  glaftes  evaporated, 
there  was,  from  time  to  time,  a  lupply  of  frefh,  which 
was  added  with  a  fyringe,  fo  that  the  leaves  were  not 
difturbed.  The  leaves  were  taken  from  the  following 
plants;  the  plantain,  the  mullein,  the  wake  Robin,  the 
great  mallow,  the  nettle,  the  marvel  of  Peru,  the 
kidney-bean,  the  fun-flower,  the  cabbage,  the  baum, 
the  cock’s  comb,  the  purple-leaved  amaranth,  fpinach, 
and  the  fmaller  mallow. 

Six  of  thefe  forts  he  found  continued  green  a  long 
time,  and  thefe  were  with  different  furfaces  upon  the 
water :  they  were  of  the  following  forts,  the  wake 
Robin,  the  kidney-bean,  the  fun-flower,  the  cabbage, 
fpinach,  and  the  fmall  mallow  :  among  the  others,  the 
following  forts  w’ere  found  to  draw  the  moifture  better 
with  their  upper  than  with  their  under  furface,  the 
plantain,  the  mullein,  the  great  mallow,  the  nettle,  the 
cock’s-comb,  and  the  purple  amaranth. 

The  leaves  of  the  nettle,  whofe  under  furfaces  were 
placed  upon  the  water,  were  decayed  in  three  weeks  ; 

whereas 
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whereas  thofe  whofe  upper  furfaces  touched  the  water, 
Jailed  three  weeks. 

The  leaves  of  the  mullein,  whofe  under  furfaces  were 
next  the  water,  did  not  continue  frelh  more  than  five  or 
fix  days,  whereas  thofe  whofe  upper  furfaces  were  next 
the  water,  lafted  live  weeks. 

The  leaves  of  the  purple  amaranth,  whofe  upper  fur¬ 
faces  were  next  the  water,  continued  Irefh  three  months  ; 
whereas  thofe  whole  under  lurfaces  touched  the  fluid, 
were  decayed  in  a  week. 

The  leaves  of  the  marvel  of  Peru  and  the  baum,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  the  advantage,  whofe  under  furfaces  were 
next  the  water. 

The  leaves  of  the  wake  Robin,  and  of  the  cock’s- 
comb,  whofe  foot-ftalks  only  were  put  into  the  water, 
continued  frelh  a  longer  time  than  thofe  which  were 
placed  with  either  furface  upon  the  water. 

The  leaves  of  the  great  mallow,  the  nettle,  the  fun- 
flower,  the  marvel  of  Peru,  and  the  fpinach,  whofe 
foot-ftalks  were  plunged  into  the  water,  continued  frelh 
a  ftiorter  time,  than  thofe  which  had  either  of  their  fur¬ 
faces  upon  the  water. 

The  leaves  of  the  mullein,  plantain,  and  amaranth, 
which  received  the  water  at  their  foot-ftalks,  continued 
frelh  much  longer  than  thofe  whofe  under  furfaces  touched 
the  water. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  reafon  of  this  fa£l ; 
for  the  orifices  of  the  fap-vefl'eis  in  the  foot-ftalks  are 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  either  furface,  fo  that  the 
water  infinuates  itfelf  in  greater  quantities,  and  with 
more  cafe,  in  the  firft  than  by  the  fecoud  way. 

After  this  the  fame  gentleman  made  experiments  on 
the  leaves  of  fixteen  forts  of  trees  and  fhi  ubs,  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  forts  :  the  lilac,  the  pear-tree,  the  vine,  the 
afpin,  the  laurel,  the  cherry-tree,  the  plum  tree,  the 
horfe-chefnut,  the  white  mulberry,  the  lime-tree,  the 
poplar,  the  apricot,  the  walnut,  the  filbert,  the  oak, 
and  the  creeper. 

Among  thefe  fpecies  he  found,  that  the  lilac,  and  the 
afpin,  imbibed  the  water  equally  with  either  their  upper 
or  under  furface  ;  but  in  all  the  other  forts,  the  under 
furfaces  imbibed  it  in  much  greater  quantities  than  the 
upper.  The  difference  was  very  remarkable  in  the 
leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  for  thofe  whofe  upper  fur¬ 
faces  were  laid  upon  the  -water,  faded  in  five  days ; 
whereas  the  others  whofe  under  furfaces  were  next  the 
water,  preferved  their  verdure  near  fix  months. 

The  vine,  the  poplar,  and  the  walnut,  afforded  very 
remarkable  inftances,  how  little  difpofed  the  upper  fur¬ 
faces  of  the  leaves  of  lignequs  plants  are  to  imbibe  the 
pioiftnre:  for  the  leaves  of  thefe  three  forts,  whofe  upper 
furfaces  were  applied  to  the  water,  decayed  almoit  as 
foon  as  thofe  which  had  no  nourifhment. 

In  all  the  experiments  made  by  this  curious  gentleman 
upon  the  various  leaves  of  trees  and  herbs,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  all  thofe  leaves,  which  imbibed  their  moifture 
by  their  upper  furface,  were  fuch  as  had  that  furface  co¬ 
vered  over  with  hairs  or  down  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  under  furface  was  garnifhed  with  either  hairs 
or  down,  the  nourifhment  was  imbibed  by  that  furface. 
He  all'o  mentions  many  experiments  made  by  himfelf, 
and  alfo  by  M.  Duhamel  de  Monceau,  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  rubbing  the  leaves 
over  with  varnifh,  oil,  wax  and  honey,  to  lee  the  eff'edt 
of  thefe  upon  various  leaves,  feme  of  which  were  rubbed 
over  on  both  furfaces,  others  only  upon  one;  fome  only 
a  part  of  the  furfaces,  others  the  edges  of  the  leaves  were 
rubbed  over,  and  in  fome  only  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves.  They  likewife  anointed  the  trunks  of  fome  trees 
and  fhrubs,  leaving  the  leaves  and  branches  in  their 
natural  ftate. 

The  relult  of  thefe  experiments  was,  that  where  the 
leaves  were  covered  with  varnifh  on  both  fides,  they  pre- 
fently  decayed  ;  and  where  they  were  anointed  with  other 
things,  the  leaves  continued  a  ftiorter  time  than  others, 
in  proportion  as  the  things  were  more  penetrating  ;  and 
where  one  furface  only  was  anointed,  they  continued 
much  longer  than  thofe  which  were  anointed  on  both  ; 
and  where  the  pedicle  alone  was  anointed,  they  continued 
Hill  longer  :  but  the  anointing  of  the  trunks  made  no 
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fenfible  alteration,  except  in  very  hot  weather ;  when 
they  were  both  of  opinion  that  anointing  them  were  of 
lervice,  by  hindering  the  too  great  tranfpiration,  which 
tend  to  weaken  the  trees  :  for  they  obferved  that  thofe 
trees  which  were  varnilhed,  fuffered  lefs  from  the  violent 
heats,  than  the  trees  which  were  left  in  their  natural  ftate. 

M.  Bonnet  alfo  obferved,  that  the  tender  parts  of  the 
leaves  which  were  varnilhed  were  deltroyed  by  it,  and 
the  tough  fibres  only  left  remaining. 

We  may  therefore  reafonably  conclude,  that  one  great 
ufeof  leaves  is  what  has  been  long  fulpecled  by  many, 
viz.  to  perform,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fame  office  for  the 
fupport  of  vegetable  life,  as  the  lungs  of  animals  do  lor 
thc  fupport  of  animal  life  :  plants,  very  probably ,  draw¬ 
ing  through  their  leaves  fome  part  of  their  nouriihment 
from  the  air.  Miller's  Card.  Die}. 

LEEK,  Per  non ,  according  to  Linnaeus  a  fpecies  of 
allium;  but  confidered  by  other  authors  as  a*  diftiract 
genus,  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies.  i.  Leek  with 
an  oblong  coated  root;  a  plain  leaf  on  the  ftalk,  flowers 
colledled  in  heads,  and  three  pointed  ftamina;  com¬ 
monly  called  London  Leek.  2.  Leek  with  a  plain 
leaf  on  the  ftalk,  which  fupports  a  globular  umbel  of 
flowers,  whofe  ftamina  arc  longer  than  the  petals. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  commoniy  cultivated  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  ;  and  the  fecond  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

Culture  of  the  Leek. 

The  manner  of  propagating  them  is  by  feeds,  and 
they  are  generally  fown  along  with  onions.  The  onions 
grow  firft  ;  and,  after  they  are  pulled  up,  the  Leeks 
will  have  time  enough  to  grow  to  their  fizc. 

Their  culture  is  in  every  refpedt  like  that  of  the  onion  ; 
to  which,  to  avoid  repetition,  we  refer  the  reader. 

If  you  would  fave  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  make  choice 
of  fome  of  the  beft  and  largeft  you  have,  which  mull 
remain  in  the  place  where  they  grow  until  February, 
when  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  in  arow  againft  a  warm 
hedge,  pale,  or  wall,  at  about  eight  inches  ai'uadcr; 
and,  when  their  ftems  advance,  they  fliould  be  fupported 
by  a  firing,  to  prevent  their '  being  broken  down,  to 
which  accident  they  are  very  liable,  efpecially  when  in 
head.  The  cloler  they  are  drawn  to  the  fence  in  au¬ 
tumn,  the  better  the  feeds  will  ripen  ;  for  it  fonietimes 
happens  in  cold  fummers  or  autumns,  that  thofe  which 
grow  in  the  open  garden  do  not  perfect  their  feeds  in 
this  countiy,  efpecially  if  there  fhould  be  lharp  Lofts 
early  in  autumn,  which  will  entirely  fpoil  the  feed. 

When  it  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  the  heads 
changing  brown,  you  Ihould  cut  off  their  heads,  with 
about  a  foot  or  more  of  the  ftalk  to  each  ;  tie  three  or 
four  heads  together,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place, 
where  they  may  remain  till  Chriftmas  or  after,  when 
you  may  threlh  out  the  feeds  for  ufe. 

LEGUME,  Legumcn ,  among  botanifts,  fignifiesape- 
ricarpium  of  an  oblong,  comprefled  figure,  formed  of 
two  valves,  joined  by  a  vilible  future,  both  on  the  upper 
and  under  parts  ;  and  having  the  feeds  affixed  to  the  up¬ 
per  limbs  of  the  two  valves,  in  an  alternate  order. 

This  is  alfo  a  term  applied  to  a  fpecies  of  plants, 
otherwife  called  Pulfe,  as  peas,  beans,  dec. 

LEGUMINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  all  plants 
whole  fruit  is  a  legume. 

LEMON-TREE,  Litnon>  according  to  Linnaeus,  a 
fpecies  of  citrus ,  but  confidered  by  other  authors  as  a 
diftindt  genus. 

There  arc  fcveral  varieties  of  this  fruit  preferved  in 
Italy  ;  and  in  both  the  Indies  there  arc  a  great  number, 
which  have  not  yet  been  introduced  to  the  European 
gardens,  among  the  moft  remarkable  ones  which  are 
found  here,  are,  1.  The  Lemon  tree  with  varie¬ 
gated  leaves.  2.  The  fweet  Lemon.  3.  The  pear- 
Ihaped  Lemon.  4.  The  Imperial  Lemon.  5.  The- 
Lemou  called  Adam’s  Apple.  6.  The  furrowed  Lemon. 
7.  The  childing  Lemon.  8.  The  Lemon  with  double 
flowers. 

Culture  of  the  Lemon-TREF. 

All  the  forts  of  Lemons  are  propagated  by  budding, 
or  inarching  them  either  011  ftalks  of  Lemons  or  Citrous, 
produced  from  feeds. 
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The  culture  of  the  Lemon-tree  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Orange-tree,  to  which  article  we  refer  the 
reader;  only  obferving  heie,  that  the  common  Lemons 
are  fomewhat  hardier  than  the  oranges,  and  will  bring 
their  fruit  to  maturity  here  better  than  they  will  do,  and 
require  to  have  a  greater  (hare  of  frefh  air  in  the  winter. 

IVater- LEMON,  a  fpecies  of  the  paffion- flower.  See 
the  article  Passion-Flower. 

LEOPARDS  BANE,  Arnica ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuper- 
Jiua,  and  of  which  there  are  fix  fpecies.  i.  Leopards- 
bane  with  oval,  entire  leaves,  and  thofe  on  the  {talks 
growing  oppofite  by  pairs.  2.  Leopardfbane  with  fawed 
leaves  growing  alternately.  3.  Leopardfbane  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  the  lower  ones  fawed,  and  a  leafy  many- 
flowered  flalk.  4.  Leopardfbane  with  oval  indented 
leaves.  5.  Leopardfbane  with  pennatified  leaves  and 
roundilh  lobes.  6.  Leopardlbane  with  pinnated  leaves, 
and  narrow  fegments. 

The  three  tirlE  forts  are  perennial  plants,  and  natives 
of  the  north  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  fpecies,  are  natives  of  Ethiopia. 

Culture  of  the  Leopardsbane. 

The  three  firft  fpecies  are  propagated  either  by  feeds, 
or  parting  of  the  roots,  in  autumn,  when  the  ftalks  be¬ 
gin  to  decay  :  the  feeds  fhould  alfo  be  fown  in  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  or  if  they  are  permitted  to  Lat¬ 
ter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  :  they 
are  hardy  plants,  and  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or 
fituation. 

The  other  three  fpecies  are  alfo  propagated  either  by 
Loots  or  feeds,  but  they  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air  of  our  climate;  at  that  feafon 
theiefore  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed 
frame  ;  but  they  muft  have  the  benefit  of  the  free  air  in 
mild  weather. 

LEOPARDSBANE,  Daronicum,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuper- 
fua,  and  of  which  there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Leopards¬ 
bane  with  obtufe  heart-fhaped  leaves,  thofe  from  the 
roots  having  footftalks,  and  thofe  above  them  embracing 
the  lLllc.  2.  Leopardfbane  with  oval-pointed  leaves, 
indented  at  bottom,  and  alternate  branches.  3.  Leo¬ 
pardlbane  with  lpear-fhaped  indented  leaves,  woolly  on 
their  under-fide,  and  one  flower  on  a  flalk.  4.  Leo¬ 
pardfbane,  with  a  naked  Angle  flalk,  having  one 
flower. 

Thefe  are  all  perennial  plants.  The  firft  fpecies  grows 
naturally  in  Hungary  and  the  Helvetian  mountains. 
The  fecond  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France. 
The  third  grows  on  the  Helvetian  and  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy. 

Culture  of  this  Leopardsbane. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  multiply  very  faft  by  their 
creeping  roots  ;  and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
they  will  produce  plants  wherever  they  happen  to  fall. 

The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  either  hy  feeds,  or  by 
parting  of  the  roots.  It  delights  in  a  moift  foil  and  a 
fhady  fituation. 

The  fourth  fort  i$  only  preferved  in  botanic  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety. 

LETTUCE,  LaSuca ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  eequalis ,  and  of 
which  he  diflinguifhes  fix  fpecies,  but  ol  thefe  fix  one 
only  is  cultivated  for  ufe,  and  from  that  is  raifed  a  vaft 
number  of  varieties. 

The  feveral  varieties  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  this  country,  and  are  all  excellent  fallad 
herbs,  which  fucceed  one  another  in  their  feveral  feafons, 
are  diftinguifhed  as  follows.  I.  The  common  garden 
Lettuce.  2.  The  Cabbage  Lettuce.  3.  The  Cilicia 
Lettuce.  4.  The  Dutch  brown  Lettuce.  5.  The 
Aleppo  Lettuce.  6.  The  Imperial  Lettuce.  7.  The 
green  Capuchin  Lettuce.  8.  The  Verfailles,  or  up¬ 
right  Cos  Lettuce.  9.  The  black  Cos.  10.  The  red 
Cos.  11.  The  red  Capuchin  Lettuce.  12.  The 
Roman  Lettuce.  13.  The  Prince  Lettuce.  14,  The 
Roval  Lettuce.  13'.  The- Egyptian  Cos  Lettuce. 
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Culture  of  the  Lettuce. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  very  common  in  all  gar¬ 
dens,  and  is  ufually  fown  for  cutting  very  young 
to  mix  with  other  fallad  herbs.  It  may  be  fown  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  but  in  the  hot  months  it  fhould  be 
fown  in  fhady  borders,  and  in  fpring  and  autumn  upon 
warm  borders,  and  in  winter  under  glaifes,  otherwife  it 
is  fubjedt  to  be  deftroyed  by  fevere  frofts. 

The  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  an  improvement,  by  frequent 
cultivation,  from  the  firft  fort.  It  may  be  fown  at  dif¬ 
ferent  feafons,  to  have  a  continuation  of  it  through  the 
lummer.  The  firft  crop  is  generally  fown  in  February, 
which  fhould  be  upon  an  open,  warm  fpot  of  ground  ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
out  to  the  diftance  of  ten  inches  each  way,  which  may 
be  done  by  hoeing  them  out,  provided  you  have  no  oc- 
cafion  for  the  fuperfluous  plants,  otherwife  they  may  be 
drawn  up  and  tranfplanted  into  another  fpot  of  good 
ground  at  the  fame  diftance,  where,  if  done  before  the 
plants  are  large,  they  will  fucceed  very  well,  though 
they  will  not  be  fo  large  as  thofe  which  were  left  upon 
the  fpot  where  they  were  fown,  but  they  will  come  fome¬ 
what  later,  which  will  be  an  advantage  to  thofe  who  do 
not  continue  (owing  every  fortnight. 

Always  obferve  in  fowing  the  fucceeding  crops,  as 
the  feafon  advances,  to  chuie  a  fhady,  moift  fituation, 
that  is  not  under  the  drip  of  trees,  otherwife,  in  the  heac 
of  dimmer,  they  will  run  up  to  feed  before  they  cabbage. 

In  the  middle  of  Auguft  the  laft  crop  fhould  be  fown, 
which  is  to  ftand  over  winter.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fcat- 
tered  thin  upon  a  good  light  foil;  in  a  warm  fituation  ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  hoed  out 
fo  as  to  ftand  fingly,  and  cut  down  all  the  weeds  to 
clear  them. 

.  In  the  beginning  of  October  they  fhould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  warm  borders,  where,  if  the  winter  is  not 
very  fevere  they  will  ftand  very  well ;  but  in  order  to  be 
certain  of  a  crop,  it  will  be  advifable  to  plant  a  few 
upon  abed  pretty  clofe,  where  they  may  be  arched  over 
with  hoops,  and  in  fevere  frofts  they  fhould  be  covered 
with  mats  and  ftraw,  or  peafe-haulm,  to  fecure  them 
from  being  deftroyed.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  out  into  a  warm,  rich  foil,  at  the 
diftance  before-mentioned. 

In  order  to  fave  good  feeds  of  this  kind,  you  fhould 
look  over  your  Lettuces  when  they  are  in  perfection, 
and  fuch  of  them  as  are  very'  hard  and  grow  low,  fhould 
have  flicks  thruft  into  the  ground,  by  the  fides  of  as  many 
of  them  as  you  intend  for  feed,  to  mark  them -from  the 
reft,  and  you  fhould  carefully  pull  up  all  the  reft  from 
among  them  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  run  up,  left  when 
they  run  up  to  flower  they  fhould,  by  intermixing  their 
farina  with  the  flowers  of  the  good  ones,  degenerate  the 
feeds. 

The  Cilicia,  imperial,  royal,  black,  white,  and  up¬ 
right  cos  Lettuces  may  be  fown  at  the  following  times  ; 
the  firft  feafon  for  fowing  thefe  feeds  is  at  the  end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  a  warm  light 
foil,  and  an  open  fituation,  not  overfhadowed  with  trees ; 
and,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  either 
hoed  out  or  tranfplanted  into  another  fpo.t  of  ground,  as 
was  direCled  for  the  cabbage  Lettuce,  obferving  to  leave 
thefe  forts  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  apart  each  wav ; 
which  will  be  full  near  enough  for  thefe  plants,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  foil  be  'good  ;  and  you  muft  carefully  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds,  which  is  the  only  culture  they 
will  require,  except  the  black  cos  Lettuce,  which  fhould 
be  tied  up  when  they  are  full  grown,  to  whiten  their  in¬ 
ner  leaves,  and  render  them  crifp ;  otherwife  they  are 
feldom  good  for  much,  rarely  cabbaging  without  this 
affiftance. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  Lettuces  fhould  be  faVed  in  the 
manner  already  directed  for  the  Cabbage  Lettuce. 

You  may  alfo  continue  thefe  forts  through  the  feafon, 
by  fowing  them  in  April,  May,  and  June;  obferving  to 
fow  the  late  crops  in  a  moift  fhady  fituation,  otherwife 
they  will  run  up  to  feed  before  they  grow  to  any  fizc ; 
but  in  Auguft,  toward  the  latter  end,  you  may  (ow  of 
thefe  forts,  to  abide  the  winter;  which  plants  fhould  be 
L  d  d  tranfplanwd 
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tranfplanted  cither  under  glafTcs,  or  into  a  hot-bed, 
which  fhould  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  in  order  to  be 
covered  in  winter,  otherwife  in  hard  winters  they  are 
often  deftroyed  ;  but  you  muft  conftantly  let  theie  plants 
have  as  much  open  tree  air  as  poflible,  when  the  weather 
is  mild  ;  only  covering  them  in  hard  rains,  or  frofly 
weather  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  clofely  covered  in  winter, 
they  will  be  fubjedt  to  a  mouldinefs  which  foon  rots  them. 

In  the  fpring  theie  plants  fhould  be  planted  out  into  a 
rich  light  foil,  allowing  them  at  lealt  eighteen  inches 
diftanceeach  way  :  for  if  they  are  planted  too  dole,  they 
are  very  iubjedt  to  grow  tall,  but  feldom  cabbage  well ; 
and  from  this  crop,  if  they  fucceed  well,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fave  the  feeds ;  though  fome  plants  fhould  alfo 
be  marked  of  the  crop  fown  in  the  fpring,  becaufe  fome- 
times  it  happens  that  the  firft  may  fail  by  a  wet  feafon, 
when  the  plants  are  full  in  flower,  and  the  fecond  crop 
may  fucceed,  by  having  a  more  favourable  feafon  after¬ 
wards. 

The  mod  valuable  of  all  the  forts  of  Let¬ 
tuce  in  England  are  the  Egyptian  green  cos,  and 
the  Verfailles  or  white  cos,  and  the  Cilicia  or  white 
cos  ;  thou  gh  fome  people  are  very  fond  of  the  royal 
and  imperial  Lettuces ;  but  they  feldom  fell  fo  well 
in  the  London  markets  as  the  others,  nor  are  fo  generally 
efteemed.  Indeed  of  late  years,  fince  the  white  cos  has 
been  commonly  cultivated,  it  has  obtained  the  preference 
of  all  the  other  forts,  until  the  Egyptian  green  cos  was 
introduced  ;  which  is  fo  much  fweeter  and  tenderer  than 
the  white  cos,  that  it  is  by  all  good  judges  efteemed  the 
beft  fort  of  Lettuce  known.  This  fort  will  endure  the 
cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  full  as  well  as  the  white 
cos  ;  but  at  the  feafon  of  its  cabbaging,  if  there  happens 
to  be  much  wet,  this  fort,  being  very  tender,  is  very 
fubjedft  to  rot. 

The  brown  Dutch  and  green  capuchin  Lettuces  are 
very  hardy,  and  may  be  fown  at  the  feafons  as  was  di- 
re£ted  for  the  common  cabbage  Lettuce  ;  and  are  very 
proper  to  plant  under  a  wall  or  hedge  to  ftand  the  winter; 
where  many  times  thefe  will  abide,  when  molt  of  the 
other  forts  are  deftroyed  ;  and  therefore  they  will  prove 
very  acceptable  at  a  time  when  few  other  forts  are  to  be 
had  ;  they  will  alfo  endure  more  heat  and  drought  than 
mod  other  forts  of  Lettuce,  which  renders  them  very 
proper  for  late  fowing  ;  for*5t  often  happens,  in  very  hot 
weather,  that  the  other  forts  of  Lettuce  will  run  up  to 
feed  in  a  few  days  after  they  are  cabbaged  ;  whereas 
thefe  will  abide  near  three  weeks  in  good  order,  efpe- 
cially  if  care  be  taken  to  cut  the  forwardeft  firft,  leaving 
thofe  that  are  not  fo  hard  cabbaged  to  be  laft.  In  faying 
of  thefe  feeds,  the  fame  care  fhould  be  taken  to  preferve 
only  fuch  as  are  very  large,  and  well  cabbaged,  other- 
wife  the  feeds  will  degenerate,  and  be  good  for  little. 

If  th.efe  forts  of  Lettuce  are  planted  upon  a  moderate 
hot-bed  in  autumn,  and  coveredvvith  a  good  frame,  they 
may  be  fo  well  cabbaged,  as  to  be  fit  for  ufe  in  February 
and  March,  and  may  be  continued  till  thofe  in  the  open 
air  are  fit  for  ufe. 

In  faving  feeds  of  all  thefe  forts  of  Lettuce,  obferve 
never  to  let  two  forts  ftand  near  each  other,  for  by  their 
farina  mixing,  they  will  both  vary  from  their  original 
and  partake  of  each  other.  There  fhould  alfo  be  a  flake 
fixed  down  by  the  fide  of  each,  to  which  the  ftem  fhould 
be  faftened  to  prevent  their  being  broken,  or  blown  out 
of  the  ground  by  the  wind,  to  which  the  Cilicia,  cos, 
and  the  other  large  growing  Lettuces,  are  very  fubje£l 
when  they  are  in  flower. 

When  the  feeds  begin  to  ripen,  fuch  branches  of  the 
large  growing  Lettuces  as  lipen  firft,  fhould  be  cut,  and 
not  wait  to  have  the  feed  of  the  whole  plant  ripe  together, 
which  never  happens  :  and  fometimes  many  of  the 
branches  will  ripen  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the 
others.  When  they  are  cut  they  muft  be  fpread  upon  a 
coarle  cloth  to  dry;  after  which  the  feeds  muft  be  rubbed 
out  and  dried  again,  and  then  carefully  hung  out  of  the 
reach  of  mice  and  other  vermin. 

I  he  red  capuchin,  Roman,  and  prince  Lettuces  are 
pretty  tuirieties,  and  cabbage  very  early  ;  for  which 
icafon  a  few  oi  them  rriaj  be  preferred  ;  as  may  fome  of 
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the  Aleppo,  for  the  beauty  of  its  lpottea  leaves ;  though 
very  few  people  care  for  either  of  thefe  forts  at  tabic, 
when  the  other  more  valuable  ones  are  to  be  obtained  ; 
but  in  a  fcarcity,  thefe  may  fupply  the  place  pretty  well; 
and  thefe  forts  are  very  proper  for  foups.  The  feeds  of 
thefe  muft  alfo  be  faved  from  fuch  as  cabbage  beft,  other- 
wife  they  will  degenerate,  and  be  good  for  little. 

Lamb's  LETTUCE,  or  CORN  SALLAD,  a  fpecies 
of  Valerian. 

This  plant  is  found  growing  among  the  corn  in  feveral 
parts  in  England.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  a1  a  failad- 
herb  for  the  fpring,  but  having  a  ftrong  tafle,  which  is 
d  i  fag  recab  I  c  to  many  palates,  it  is  not  fo  much  in  ufe  as 
it  was  formerly. 

Culture  of  the  Lambs  Lettuce. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft;  when  the  plants  come  up  they 
muft  be  hoed  to  thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofc, 
and  to  deftroy  the  weeds.  Early  in  the  fpring  the  plants 
will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

LIGNUM  ALOES,  a  fpecies  of  Sebeften.  S et  the 

article  Sebesten. 

LILY,  Lilium ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  hexandria  monogynia :  he  diftinguilhes  (even 
fpecies,  and  among  thefe  he  includes  the  Martagon. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  genus,  accounted  diltinct 
fpecies  by  fome  other  botauills. 

The  five  following  forts  will  be  a  fuflicient  direction, 
to  the  gardener  for  the  culture  of  all  the  reft. 

Double  Scarlet  LILY.  The  root  is  large,  round,  and 
compofed  of  numerous  feales.  Theftalkis  round,  up¬ 
tight,  firm,  and  two  foot  and  a  half  high.  1  he  Icav.-; 
arc  placed  irregularly,  and  are  very  numerous  :  they  are 
long,  narrow,  waved  and  fharp-pointed  :  they  are  of  a 
firm  fubftance,  and  their  colour  is  a  very  deep  green. 
The  rib  is  pale,  and  the’ whole  leaf  is  of  a  fhining 
fun'ace.  The  flower  ftands  on  the  top  of  the  ltalk, 
large,  fpecious,  and  in  the  higheft  degree  lingular. 
The  colour  is  a  fine  deep  fear  let,  covered  with  fpots  of  a 
dufky  but  not  disagreeable  red.  The  petals  are  ©blong, 
waved,  and  pointed,  and  of  a  flefhy  fubftance  ;  their 
number  is  abo  t  thirty,  and  they  ftand  open  in  the 
manner  of  rays  of  a  ftar. 

Culture  of  this  Lily. 

This  elegant  variety  can  only  be  raifed  by  feed,  and 
when  once  obtained,  muft  be  increafed  by  oft-fets. 
The  plant,  in  its  wild  ftnte,  is  a  native  of  the  ealt,  and 
of  fome  fouthern  parts  of,  Europe,  and  it  there  grows 
always  in  a  damp  rich  mould.  This  fhould  be  the  rule 
for  its  foil  :  a  mixture  of  two  parts  meadow  earth,  and 
one  part  pond  mud,  with  a  little  rotted  cow-dung,  wilt 
anfwer  very  well.  The  feeds  fhould  be  laved  trom  a 
good  flower,  and  fown  on  a  bed  of  this  eompoft  in 
Auguft.  They  will  require-tbe  common  care  of  feed- 
ling  bulbous  plants,  and  when  they  coriie  to  flower, 
there  will  be  many  varieties.  If  a  double  one  do  not 
appear  from  this  firft  fowing,  the  whole  fnilft  be  re¬ 
peated  ;  and  when  one  of  thefe  is  obtained,  the  propa¬ 
gation  muft  be  by  ofl-fets,  which  encrcales  very  fait, 
and  require  the  fame  foil.  Once  in  three  years  the  roots 
muft  be  taken-  up,  and  their  off  lets  feparated.  I  hit, 
fhould  be  done  in  the  end  of  July;  and  they  fhOuli 
then  be  planted  again  in  beds  of  the  fame  eompoft. 

Scarlet  ChalcciUnum  LILY.  'The  toot  of  this  is 
bulbous,  and  hung  with  many  fibres.  The  ftalk  is 
round,  thick,  two  foot  and  a  haif  in  height,  and  hollow; 
of  a  pale  green,  (potted  in  the  lower  pait  with  red,  and 
marked  with  rays  from  the  head  ol  the  bulb.  The 
leav  es  ftand  irregularly,  and  are  numerous  ;  their  colour 
is  a  frefh  green,  and  at  the  edges  they  fhew  a  little 
hairynels.  1  hey  ^rc  ribbed  and  fharp-pomted,  oblong, 
and  large  near  the  middle."  The ‘flowers  are  large  and 
beautiful  :  their  .colour  is  a  fine  fcarlef.  The  flower 
rifes  naked  from  the  foot- ft  alt,  and  is  c  mpofed  of  fix 
petals,  which  unite  qt  the  bottom.  The  filaments  are 
Six,  and  they  are  crowned  with  "large  fcarlet  'buttons. 
The  feed- ve fTtl,  from  whole  rudiment  it  rifes,  is  oblong; 
and  marked  with;  fix  furrows,  and  contains  in  tlnee 
vajvesaruir.crgus  fijeija  iu  doable  rows. 
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Culture  of  this  Lily. 

This  plant  is  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  oft-fets, 
and  the  following  compoft  is  proper  for  both. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  rich  meadow  earth  and  pond  mud, 
add  to  a  barrow  of  thefe  a  bufhel  of  wood-pile  earth 
and  a  peck  of  foot:  let  this  lie  expofed  to  the  air  fome 
months,  turning  it  at  times  ;  chufe  a  part  of  the  garden 
that  lies  dry  and  open,  fronting  the  fouth-eaft  :  dig  out 
the  mould  from  part  of  a  border,  and  fill  up  the  place 
with  this  compoft. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  let  the  ofF-fets  be 
planted  in  this  bed  at  a  foot  diftance,  and  covered  two 
inches  with  mould,  and  erery  year  afterwards  they  mud 
be  taken  up  and  planted  again  in  a  frefh  foil  at  the  fame 
feafon. 

Thus  may  the  plant  be  propagated  with  little  trouble, 
and  its  flowers  this  way  will  be  equal  to  thofe  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  root :  but  if  the  gardener  intends  improvement,  he 
muftraife  it  from  feeds  in  the  following  manner  : 

Let  him  mark  for  feed  two  or  three  plants  when  in 
flower,  feledfing  fuch  as  have  a  great  deal  of  red  upon  the 
ftalk,  and  have  the  leaves  tinged  with  brown  :  they 
fhould  be  fuch  as  promife  many  flowers,  but  he  muft 
only  fufFer  three  to  blow  upon  each,  and  the  ftronger  the 
colour  of  thefe  the  better.  When  the  feeds  are  ripe  they 
muft  be  faved  with  great  care,  and  dried  on  a  papered 
Ihel  f. 

The  fecond  week  in  Auguft  prepare  a  bed  in  a  part  of 
the  feminary  open  to  the  morning  fun  :  make  it  with 
the.  fame  compoft,  fcatter  on  the  feeds,  and  cover  them 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  bed  muft  be  weeded  often, 
and  watered  as  there  may  be  occafton  ;  and  when  the 
plants  come  up  they  muft  be  thinned  where  they  grow 
too  thick.  In  Auguft  let  the  bulbs  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  planted  in  a  frefh  bed  at  more  diftance,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  September  following,  let  them  be  again 
removed  and  planted  at  a  foot  diftance. 

The  fucceeding  year  they  will  flower,  and  the  gar¬ 
dener  will  find  a  great  variety  among  them,  but  he  muft 
not  depend  on  the  firft'year’s  bloom,  for  they  often  alter 
after  this.  When  they  flower  the  fecond  fummer,  let 
him  mark  the  fineft,  and  thofe  moft  differing  from  one 
another ;  thefe,  when  the  roots  are  taken  up  in  the  fuc¬ 
ceeding  autumn,  fhould  be  planted  at  fifteen  inches 
diftance,  in  a  bed  made  up  in  the  flower-garden,  accord¬ 
ing  (o  the  dire&ions  already  given  for  managing  the  off- 
fets  ;  and  the  others  may  be  planted  out  in  common 
borders,  for  there  will  be  few  but  what  are  worthy  a 
place  in  the  garden. 

After  this  the  finer  kinds  muft  be  taken  up  every 
autumn,  and  their  off  fets  fepafated  ;  and  they  muft  every 
feafon  have  a  frefh  quantity  of  compoft. 

The  Striped  LILY.  The  root  is  bulbous,  and  com- 
pofed  of  a  multitude  of  nuclei  or  thick  feales.  The 
leaves  are  long,  moderately  broad,  waved  at  the  edges, 
obtufe,  and  of  a  frefh  green:  tinged  along  the  edge  with 
a  dufky  brown.  The  ftalk  is  round,  thick,  upright, 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  the  colour  a  pale  green, 
tinged  varioufly  with  brown  or  purple.  The  flowers 
terminate  and  crown  the  ftalk  in  an  elegant  tuft,  fix  or 
eight  of  them  together ;  they  are  large  and  very  fragrant, 
white,  and  ftreaked  along  every  petal  with  a  rib  of  the 
moft,  delicate  crimfon.  The  form  of  the  flower  is  per 
fccffly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  common  white  Inly. 
The  filaments  are  fix,  they  are  fmalleft  toward  the  top, 
and  they  are  crowned  with  oblong,  large,  incumbent 
buttons. 

Culture  of  this  Lily. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  eaft,  and  thrives  in  a 
rich  foil  where  there  isopen  air  and  fome  moifture.  The 
flower  ripens  its  feed  freely,  and  affords  ofF-fets  very 
plentifully,  and  may  be  encreafed  and  propagated  from 
either.  The  method  by  off- fets  is  very  eafy.  When 
the  leaves  are  decayed  after  the  feafon  of  flowering,  the 
roots  muft  be  taken  up,  and  at  that  time  there  fhould  be 
two  beds  dug  up,  one  in  the  garden,  the  other  in  the 
n.urfery:  that  in  the  garden  is  for  the  reception  of  the 
old  roots  again,  and  it  may  either  be  in  the  fame  fpot 
with  change  of  mould,  or  in  another  :  that  in  the  nur- 
fery  is  for  receiving  the  off-fets,  and  nourifhing  them 
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till  they  are  of  a  fize  to  flower  ftrongly.  The  off-fets 
being  all  taken  off,  muft  be  planted  at  eight  inches 
diftance  in  the  nurfery  bed,  and  covered  air  inch  with 
the  mould  ;  the  old  roots  fhould  be  allowed  fifteen  inches 
diftance  every  way.  The  roots  muft  be  taken  u{>  once 
every  year  :  this  not  only  affords  more  off-fets  Tor  propa¬ 
gation,  but  the  old  roots  flower  much  ftronger  for  bein°- 
cleared  of  them.  They  are  to  be  planted  again  as  foon 
as  cleared  from  thefe.  When  the  off-fets  have  flood  in 
the  nurfery  bed  till  they  flower  ftrongly,  they  are  to  be 
brought  into  the  garden,  and  treated  juft  as  the  others. 
This  is  the  method  of  encreafing  the  ftriped  Lily  by 
off-iets,  and  thus  it  will  retain  its  nature  ;  but  the 
elegance  of  colouring  and  farther  variation,  is  only  to  be 
had  by  a  careful  lowing  of  the  feeds. 

To  this  purpofe  let  a  good  plant  be  marked  for  feed, 
and  encouraged  to  ripen  them  perfectly,  by  fuffering 
only  the  three  firft  flowers  which  open  to  remain,  and  by 
frequent  watering  and  breaking  of  the  foil.  Let  the 
ftalk  be  tied  up  to  a  firm  flake,  to  prevent  the  accidents 
from  winds  ;  and  when  the  feed-veffels  are  tolerably 
hardened  upon  the  plant,  let  them  be  taken  off,  and  laid 
for  a  fortnight  upon  a  papered  fhelf,  turning  them  every 
day;  then  open  them,  take  out  the  feeds,  fpread  them 
upon  the  fhelf,  and  air  them  ten  days  :  at  the  end  of 
this  time  they  will  be  fit  for  fowing.  Dig  out  a  piece  of 
ground  in  a  part  of  the  nurfery  which  is  well  fheltered, 
but  open  to  the  morning  fun  ;  fill  up  the  place  with 
frefh  mould  taken  from  under  the  turf  in  a  rich  pafture, 
and  fcatter  on  the  feeds.  Sift  over  them  a  finger’s  breadth 
of  the  fame  mould,  and  lay  fome  branches  of  a  thorn- 
bufh  over  the  bed,  to  prevent  accidents.  The  bed  muft 
always  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up  let  them  be  thinned  where  they  rife  too  clofe, 
and  ffom  this  time  carefully  watered;  if  they  are  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  noon  fun,  the  bed  muft  be  fhaded  by  a 
reed-hedge. 

In  the  beginning  of  Auguft  let  a  large  bed  of  the  fame 
earth  be  prepared,  and  let  the  mould  be  taken  off  the 
furface  of  the  feed-bed  fo  deep  as  to  take  up  all  the  roots-; 
let  this  earth  with  the  roots  in  it,  for  they  are  too  ffnafl 
to  plant  feparate,  be  fpread  carefully  over  the  furface  df 
the  new  bed,  and  fift  over  it  half  an  inch  mote  of  the 
fame  mould.  In  fevere  weather  cover  it  with  fome  pea- 
ftraw,  and  in  fpring  ftir  the  furface  very  lightly  and 
gently,  fo  as  not  to  difturb  the  roots,  and  fift  on  half  aii 
inch  more  of  the  mould  ;  the  leaves  will  foon  'appear, 
and  the  bed  muff  be  carefully  weeded,  and  well  watered 
in  dry  feafons,  a  little- at  a  time,  but  often  repeated!;- fIn 
the  September  following  make  up  a  large  bed,  and  Sepa¬ 
rate  the  roots  by  fifting  the  mould  of  the  firft  bed.  Plant 
them  in  this  new  bed  at  four  inches  diftance,  fee  the  heads 
are  placed  upwards,  and  fift  over  them  more  mould  till 
they  are  covered  one  inch.  The  fecond  year  after  this  re¬ 
moval  they  will  flower,  and  there  will  be  found  an  elegdnt 
variety;  as  a  great  quantity  of  the  feed  of  the  commin 
white  Lily  would  have  a  chance  to  raife'fome  ftriped 
flowers,  fo  there  will  probably  be  from ‘the' feed  of  the 
ftriped  fome  white  ones,  but  the  ftriped  ones  will  be 
very  numerous,  and  there  will  be. among  them  a  great 
deal  of  variation.  Thefe  roots  muft  be  managed  as  we 
have  befoie  directed  for  the  off-fets  ;  they  muft  be  taken 
up  every  year,  and  planted  at  four  inches  diftance,  in  a 
nurfery  bed  to  gather  ftrength  ;  the  grown  roots  thus 
cleared,  muft  be  planted  again  as  at  firft,  onlv  in  frefh 
mould. 

Late  Bulliferous  LILY.  The  root  is  large,  bulbous, 
and  compofed  of  numerous  loofe  feales,  white  and  juicy. 
The  ftalk  is  firm,  thick,  upright,  a  yard  high,  fre¬ 
quently  a  little  flatted,  and  of  a  pale  green,  tinged  vari¬ 
oufly  with  yellow,  brown  or  purple.  The  leaves  ftand 
irregular  upon  it,  2nd  arc  numerous  ;  they  are  oblong 
moderately  broad,  undivided  at  the  edges,  and  iharp- 
pointed  :  of  a  dedp  green  colour,  often  tinged  with 
brown,  and  marked  with  ftrong  ribs  lengthways.  The 
flowers  are  very  large  and  beautiful  :  they  crown  the 
ftalk  two  or  more  together,  and  they  are  wide  expanded, 
and  of  a  deep  crimfon,  mixed  with  a  tinge  of  orange  ; 
the  rifing  fpots  on  the  infide  of  the  petals  are  of  a  deep 
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blood  colour,  and  there  is  a  richnefs  in  the  whole 
flower,  exceeding  very  much  the  other  orange  Lilies. 
The  form  of  the  flower  is  that  of  the  common  Lily  :  it 
rifes  without  any  cup  from  the  head  of  the  foot-ftalk, 
and  is  compofed  of  fix  long  and  large  petals,  which 
unite  at  the  bottom  in  a  finail  campanulattd  bafe,  and 
at  the  extremities  they  axe  thick,  and  flefhy.  In  the 
centre  ftand  fix  filaments,  with  large  oblong  buttons, 
and  in  the  midft  of  them  a  Angle  ftyle.  This  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  thick  triangular  head,  and  rifes  from  an  ob¬ 
long  rudiment  of  a  feed-veflel,  marked  with  fix  ridges. 
This  afterwards  ripens  into  a  large  feed-veflel  of  the  lame 
form,  large,  and  formed  of  three  valves,  with  three 
cells  loaded  with  feeds,  in  a  double  feries. 

The  bulbs,  whence  it  obtained  its  name,  are  certain 
fofid  lumps,  which  appear  in  the  bofoms  of  their  leaves. 
Their  form  is  oval,  or  nearly  fo  :  their  texture  loofe, 
and  their  fubftance  juicy  ;  they  have  no  foot-ftalks,  but 
adhere  to  the  main  Item  of  the  plant  by  their  bafe,  juft 
where  the  leaf  alfo  adheres :  and  their  colour  is  green, 
tinged  like  the  ftalkand  leaves,  occafionally  with  yellow, 
brown  or  red.  Thefe  bulbs  appear  with  the  leaves, 
and  fwell,  and  obtain  loon  after  their  due  bignels ; 
after  this  they  drop  off",  and  taking  root,  produce  new 
plants,  in  the  fame  manner  as  feeds  would  do,  but  much 
quicker  ;  they  continue  <to  be  produced  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  till  the  plant  has  come  to  the  full  ftrength  of 
flowering,  but  after  that  they  grow  from  time  to  time 
lefs  numerous,  till  upon  a  ftrong  ftem  there  will  not  be 
more  than  four  or  five. 

Culture  of  this  Lily. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  but  it 
bears  without  hazard  the  open  air,  and  full  ground  in 
our  gardens,  and  requires  no  Compoft  :  for  nothing  fuits 
it  better  than  the  common  mould.  There  are  three  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  cultivating  or  raifing  the  plant ;  the 
firft  by  oft'-fets  from  the  root,  the  fecond  by  feeds,  and 
the  laft  by  thefe  bulbs  produced  in  the  bofoms  of  the 
leaves.  If  we  wanted  varieties,  we  fhould  propofe  the 
method  by  feeds  :  but  the  flower  is  naturally  fo  beau¬ 
tiful,  that  the  change  mult  be  for  the  worfc.  The  pro¬ 
pagation  by  off-fets  weakens  the  main  plant;  for  it  mull 
ftand  three  years  in  order  to  produce  any  quantity. 

For  thefe  reafons  the  bulbs  are  preferable  to  any  other 
method  of  propagation.  They  are  to  be  taken  off  when 
perfectly  ripe,  and  they  will  flower  the  fecond  year. 
The  foil  is  to  be  the  common  garden  mould  :  the  bulbs 
muft  be  planted  at  a  foot  diftance,  and  covered  half  an 
inch,  and  not  to  be  removed  any  more  till  after  flower¬ 
ing.  They  will  require  no  other  care  but  weeding  and 
watering,  and  when  they  have  flowered  they  fiiould  be 
taken  up  :  the  latter  end  of  September  is  the  beft  time; 
the  bed  lhould  be  new  dug,  the  roots  cleaned  from  their 
off-fets,  and  then  planted  again  at  the  fame  diftance. 
They  will  thus  flower  in  perfe£t  beauty  from  year  to 
ear,  and  they  will  always  produce  abundance  of  new 
ulbs  from  the  young  plants,  fo  that  fowing  is  quite 
needlefs.  , 

Double  White  LILY.  The  root  is  fcaly,  and  forms  a 
large  bulb.  The  ftalk  is  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are 
long,  moderately  broad,  and  waved  at  their  edges  :  and 
the  flowers  crown  the  divifions  of  the  ftalk  at  the  top, 
and  the  Ihoots  which  riie  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper 
leaves.  They  aije  long  and  irregular,  white  as  in  the 
common  Lily,  but  compofed  of  more  numerous  petals. 

Culture  of  this  Lily. 

The  firft  production  of  it  muft  be  from  feed,  but  after 
it  is  once  obtained,  the  propagation  and  increafe  will  be 
cafy  from  off-fets  of  the  root,  taken  away  at  the  time  of 
removing  it  after  flowering.  The  beft  way  of  raifing 
double  flowers  from  the  feed  of  the  Angle,  is  by  allowing 
a  large  .feed-bed,  and  fowing  a  fufficient  quantity  ;  this 
muft  be  repeated  a  fecond  and  a  third  time,  if  they  do  j 
not  lucceed  the  firft  :  for  if  the  double  flower  is  not  j 
produced,  there  will  be  always  remarkable  fine  plants  of  I 
the  common  kind.  When  by  repeated  fowings  the  ex-  ; 
peeled  kind  is  produced,  it  fhould  be  nurfed  with  care  : 
for  the  produiStion  of  off-fets,  it  fiiould  be  allowed  a 
good  foil,  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  frequent  waterings, 
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and  it  fiiould  not  be  fuffered  to  exhauft  icfelf  in  flowering. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  muft  betaken  up,  and  the  off- 
fets  being  removed,  muft  be  planted  at  ten  inches  diftance, 
in  a  nurfery-bed,  to  gain  ftrength  ;  and  when  they  are 
fit  for  flowering,  they  are  to  be  taken  into  the  gardens. 

LILY  Afphodel,  or  Day  LILY,  Hcmoracallis ,  a  genus 
of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria 
monogynia ,  and  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies.  i.  Lily 
Afphodel,  with  a  branching  ftalk,  and  a  flower  con- 
fifting  of  one  petal.  2.  Lily  Afphodel,  with  a  Angle 
ftalk,  and  bell-fhaped  flowers,  confilhng  of  fix  petals; 
called  Savoy  Spiderwort. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Hungary,  Dalmatia, 
and  Iftria.  It  has  ftrong  fibrous  roots,  to  which  hang 
tubers  like  thofe  of  the  Afphodel,  from  which  come  out 
keel-flinped  leaves  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  1  he  flower- 
ftalks  rife  naked  about  two  feet  high,  having  two  or 
three  longitudinal  furrows  ;  at  the  top  they  divide  into 
three  or  four  fhort  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  pretty 
large  yellow  flower,  flvuped  like  a  Lily,  having  but  one 
petal,  with  a  fliort  tube,  fpreading  open  at  the  brim, 
where  it  is  divided  into  fix  parts ;  thefe  have  an  agree¬ 
able  feent. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  plant  of  humbler  growth  than 
either  of  the  former  ;  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  :  the 
firft  of  thefe  rifes  with  a  fiower-ftalk.  more  than  a  foot  and 
a  half  high  ;  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  there  is 
a  greater  number  upon  each  ftalk  than  of  the  fecond. 
The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
Spiderwort,  are  pretty  firm  and  grow  upright.  The 
flower-ftalks  grow  about  a  foot  high,  and  have  feveral 
white  flowers  at  the  top,  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  Lily, 
which  hang  on  one  fide,  and  have  an  agreeable  feent  ; 
thefe  are  but  of  fhort  duration,  feldom  continuing  in 
beauty  above  three  or  four  days:  but  when  the  plants 
are  ftrong,  they  will  produce  eight  or  ten  flowers  upon 
each  ftalk,  fo  they  make  a  good  appearance  while  they 
laft. 

Culture  of  the  Lily  Afphodel. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by  off-fets,  which 
the  roots  fend  out  in  great  plenty,  and  may  be  taken  off 
in  autumn,  that  being  the  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting 
of  the  roots,  and  planted  in  any  fituation,  for  they  are 
extremely  hardy,  and  will  require  no  other  culture  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  allow  them  room, 
that  their  roots  may  fpread  :  they  may  alfo  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fovvn  in  autumn,  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring,  and  thefe  will  flower 
in  two  years;  but  if  the  feeds  are  not  fown  till  fpring, 
the  plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  year  after.  The 
fecond  fpecies  is  ufuaily  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots  :  autumn  is  the  beft  time  for  doing  this.  Thefe 
plants  fiiould  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every  third 
year,  when  the  roots  may  be  parted  to  make  an  increafe 
of  the  plants,  but  they  fiiould  not  be  divided  too  final], 
for  if  they  are  it  will  be  two  years  before  they  flower; 
they  delight  in  a  light  loamy  foil,  and  in  an  open  ex- 
pofure,  fo  muft  not  be  planted  under  the  drip  of  trees  ; 
but  if  they  are  planted  to  an  eaft  afpe£I,  where  they  may 
be  protected  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they 
will  continue  in  beauty  longer  than  when  they  are  more 
expofed. 

LILY  DAFFODIL,  Amaryllis.  See  the  article 
Amaryllis. 

^  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  or  SOLOMON’s  SEAL, 
Conv allaria ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  hexandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which  there  are 
ten  fpecies.  1.  White  Lily  of  the  Valley.  2.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Ifily  of  the  Valley.  3.  Common  broad-leaved 
Solomon’s  Seal.  4.  Broad  leaved  Solomon’s  Seal,  with 
a  large  fweet  flower.  5.  Grcateft  broad-leaved  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal.  6.  Broad-leaved  Solomon’s  Seal,  with  a 
a  white  hellebore-leaf.  7.  Lily  of  the  Valiev,  with 
leaves  growung  in  whorls.  8.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with 
leaves  fitting  clofc  to  the  flalks,  which  arc  terminated  by 
compounded  fpikes  of  flowers.  9.  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
w'ith  many  leaves  embracing  the  flalks,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  Angle  bunches  of  flowers.  10.  Lilv  of  the 
Valley,  with  hcart-fliaped  leaves. 

T  he 
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The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  great  plenty  in  the 
woods  near  Wobourn,  in  Bedfordfhire.  This  hath  a 
llender  fibrous  root,  which  creeps  under  the  fur  face  of 
the  ground.  The’ leaves  come  up  by  pairs  :  their  foot- 
ftalks.  which  are  about  three  inches  long,  are  wrapped 
together  in  one  cover,  and  at  the  top  divide  into  two 
parts,  each  fuftaining  a  iingle  leaf,  one  of  which  rifes  a 
little  above  the  other;  thefe  leaves  are  from  four  to  five 
inches  "long,  and  near  an  inch  and  an  half  broad  in  the 
middle,  lellening  gradually  to  both  ends;  the  foot-ftaiks 
of  the  flowers  arile  immediately  from  the  root,  on  one 
fide  the  leaves  :  thefe  are  naked,  about  five  inches  long, 
and  are  adorned  towards  their  upper  parts  with  pendulous 
white  flowers,  ranged  on  one  fide  the  ftalk,  which 
decline  to  one  fide  ;  each  flower  Hands  upon  a  fhort 
feparate  foot-ftalk,  which  are  crooked.  The  flowers 
are  open,  of  the  ihort  bcll-fliaped  kind  :  they  have  fix 
ftamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  petal  of  the  flower, 
and  are  fnorter  than  the  tube,  and  a  Angle  flyle  arifing 
from  the  germen,  which  is  triangular,  and  crowned  by  a 
three-cornered  Aigma  :  the  germen  afterwards  becomes 
a  globular  berry,  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe,  incloling 
three  roundiflt  feeds. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  on  the  Alps.  The  third  fort 
is  the  common  Solomon’s  Seal,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
grow  wild  in  this  country.  This  plant  hath  a  flefhy 
white  root,  which  creeps  in  the  ground,  and  is  full  of 
knots.  In  the  fpring  arife  feveral  taper  ftalks,  which 
grow  near  two  feet  high,  adorned  with  oblong  oval 
leaves,  placed  alternately  :  on  theoppofite  fide  come  out 
the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  w'hich  are  about  an  inch 
long,  dividing  at  the  top  into  three  or  four  Imaller,  fuf¬ 
taining  a  Angle  tubulous  flower,  cut  into  fix  parts  at  the 
brim  :  thefe  have  each  fix  flender  ftamina,  lurrounding 
a  Angle  ftyle,  which  arife  from  the  germen,  and  is 
crowned  by  a  blunt  ftigma :  the  germen  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  a  round  berry,  each  inclofing  three  feeds. 

The  fourth  fpecies  doth  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  third, 
the  leaves  are  broader  :  it  hath  fewer  flowers  on  each 
foot-ftalk,  and  thofe  are  much  larger,  and  fmell  fweet. 
The  fifth  fort  rifes  much  higher,  the  leaves  are  broader, 
there  are  many  more  flowers  on  each  foot-ftalk,  which 
have  longer  and  narrower  tubes  than  either  of  the 
former.  T  his  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  fixth  fpecies  hath  large  flefhy  roots,  full  of  knots 
or  joints,  which  fend  up  many  ftalks  four  feet  high,  and 
above  two  inches  broad.  The  flowers  come  out  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  ftalks  from  the  leaves,  having  fhort 
foot-ftalks,  which  divide  into  three  fmaller,  each  ful- 
taining  one  flower,  with  a  long  flender  tube,  more 
doled  at  the  top  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  but  the 
colour  is  the  lame.  The  feventh  fpecies  rifes  with  an 
upright  ftalk,  about  two  ftet  high,  having  long  narrow 
leaves,  which  ftand  in  whorls  round  the  ftalk  :  there  are 
generally  five  of  thefe  placed  at  each  joint,  they  are  four 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch. broad,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
light  green.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fame  joints, 
Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  each  lupporting  five  or 
fix  flowers,  which  are  fmaller,  and  have  much  fhorter 
tubes  than  either  of  the  former  forts ;  they  are  of  a  dirty 
white,  tipped  with  green,  and  fiightly  cut  into  fix 
parts  at  the  top. 

The  eighth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of 
North  America.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk 
above  two  feet  high,  with  oblong  leaves  ending  in  (harp 
points,  which  are  near  five  inches  long,  and  two  and  an 
half  broad.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  ftanding  clofe  to 
the  ftalks,  and  are  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  are  paler  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  branching  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  the  ftalks,  each 
being  compofed  of  feveral  frrall  loofe  fpikes  of  ftar-hke 
flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  whLh  fall  away  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  feed. 

The  ninth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country  as  the 
eighth  :  this  fends  up  ftalks  two  feet  high,  which  have 
oblong  ’eaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fingle  fpikes 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  in  Ihape  and  colour 
like  thofe  of  the  eighth  :  but  thefe  a;c  fucceeuedby  finall 


red  berries,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  Lily  of  the 
V  alley. 

The  tenth  fort  is  an  humble  plant,  which  when 
tranfplanted  into  gardens,  ieldom  riles  above  fix  inches 
high,  and  where  it  grows  naturally  not  much  more  than 
half  fo  high  ;  this  hath  a  fibrous  creeping  root,  which 
Ipreads  and  multiplies  greatly  in  the  ground,  fending  up 
many  flender  ftalks,  each  having  for  the  moft  part  two 
heart-fnaped  leaves,  one  ftanding  above  the  other.  The 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  white  ftar-like 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  lmall  red  berries. 

Culture  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  love  a  loofe  fandy  foil, 
and  a  lhady  fituation  ;  they  are  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  roots,  which  multiply  in  great  plenty  :  they  Ihould 
be  planted  a  foot  afunder,  that  their  roots  may  have 
room  to  fpread  :  for  if  they  agree  with  the  foil  and 
fituation,  they  will  meet  and  fill  the  ground  in  one  year. 
If  thefe  roots  are  planted  in  a  rich  foil,  they  will  fpread 
and  multiply  greatly,  but  will  not  be  fo  productive  of 
flowers.  The  only  culture  which  thefe  plants  require, 
is  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  tranfplant  and 
feparate  the  roots  every  third  or  fourth  year,  otherwife 
they  will  be  fo  greatly  matted  together  as  not  to  have 
proper  nourifhment,  lo  the  flowers  will  be  but  final  1, 
and  few  in  number. 

All  the  fpecies  of  Solomon’s  Seal  are  very  hardy  plants, 
ar.d  delight  in  a  light  foil  and  a  lhady  fituation,  fo  are 
very  proper  to  plant  in  wildernefs  quarters,  under  tall 
trees*  where,  if  they  are  not  crowded  by  lower  Ihrubs, 
they  will  thrive  and  multiply  exceedingly,  and  during 
the  fummer  leafon  will  make  an  agreeable  variety.  They 
all  multiply  very  fall  by  their  creeping  roots,  efpecially 
when  they  are  planted  in  a  proper  loil  and  fituation. 
The  belt  time  to  tranfplant  and  part  the  roots  is  in 
autumn,  foon  after  their  ftalks  decay  ;  thofe  which  aie 
removed  at  that  feafon,  will  grow  much  ftronger  than 
thofe  w’hich  are  planted  in  the  ipring  :  but  they  may  be 
fafely  tranfplanted  any  time  alter  the  ftalks  decay,  till 
the  roots  begin  to  (hoot  in  the  fpring.  As  thefe  roots 
greatly  increafe,  fo  they  Ihould  be  planted  at  a  wide 
diftance  from  each  other,  that  they  may  have  room  to 
fpread  :  for  they  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than 
every  third  or  fourth  year,  where  they  are  expecled  to 
grow  ftrong,  and  produce  a  good  number  of  ftalks,  in 
w'hich  the i r  beauty  confifts.  The  only  culture  thefe 
plants  require,  is  to  dig  the  mould  between  them  every 
fpring,  and  keep  them  dean  from  wee.  s. 

Btlladona  LILY,  a  fpecies  of  Amaryllis.  See  Ama¬ 
ryllis. 

Bloody  LILY,  or  AFRICAN  l  ULIP,  See  Afri¬ 
can  Tulip. 

Ceylon  LILY,  a  fpecies  of  Amaryllis.  See  Ama¬ 
ryllis. 


Day  LILY.  See  Lily  Afpbodel. 

Guervfey  LILY,  a  fpecies  of  Amaryllis.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Amaryllis. 

facobcean  LILY,  a  fpecies  of  Amaryllis.  See  Ama¬ 
ryllis. 

Per  fan  LILY,  a  fpecies  of  Fritillary.  See  Fritil¬ 
lary. 

Superb  LILY,  Gloriofa,  a  genus  cf  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria  monogynia ,  of  which  he 
diftinguilhes  one  fpecies  only. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Malabar.  It 
has  oblong  flefhy  roots,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  from  which 
rife  a  round  weak  ftalk,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet.  The  leaves  are  placed  .alternate  ;  they  are 
fmooth,  about  eight  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half 
broad  at  the  bafe,  growing  narrower  till  within  two 
inches  of  the  end,  which  runs  out  in  a  narrow  point, 
terminated  by  a  tendril,  or  clafper,  by  which  it  fallens 
itlelf  to  any  neighbouring  fupport.  The  flowers  are 
fituated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  ftanding  upon 
flender  foot-ftalks  :  they  are  compofed  of  fix  oblong 
petals,  ending  in  acute  points.  On  their  firft  opening 
they  are  of  a  yellowifh  herbaceous  colour,  and  ftand 
erect,  but  when  fully  opened  hang  downward,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Fricillaries  ;  the  petals  turn  quite  back, 
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and  change  to  a  beautiful  red  colour,  their  acute  points 
meeting  at  the  foot-ftalk.  This  plant  flowers  in  July, 
and  often  perfects  feeds  in  this  country. 

Culture  of  the  Superb  LiLY. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  which  fhould 
be  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  autumn,  after  the  ftalks 
decay,  and  preferved  inifand  in  the  ftove,  or  a- warm 
room,  during  the  winter.  In  the  fpring  thefe  mult  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  in 
the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
their  ftalks  wili  appear,  when  fome  tall  flicks  fhould  be 
put  down  by  them  to  fupport  them,  otherwife  they  will 
trail  over  the  neighbouring  plants.  In  fummer  they  re- 
quiie  frequent  but  gentle  waterings. 

Thole  roots  which  are  not  taken  out  of  the  pots  in 
winter,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  and  parted  the  beginning 
of  March,  before  they  put  out  new  fibres  and  ftalks,  for 
they  mull  not  be  removed  when  in  a  growing  ftate.  The 
pots  in  which  thefe  roots  are  planted  fhould  not  be  too 
large,  for  unlefs  they  are  confined,  they  will  not  put 
out  ftrong  ftalks. 

Water  LILY,  Nympheea,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  fpecies  :  moil  of  them  grow  in  very 
warm  climates,  and  are  never  cultivated  in  this  country. 
The  two  following  are  natives  of  England,  i.  Water 
Lily,  with  a  large  five-leaved  empalement  ;  or  yellow 
Water  L  ily.  2.  Water  Lily,  with  heart-fhaped,  entire 
leaves,  and  a  four-pointed  empalement,  or  white  Water 
Lily. 

They  are  both  found  in  Handing  waters  in  many  parts 
of  England,  having  large  roots,  which  are  fattened  in 
the  ground,  from  which  the  ftalks  rife  to  the  furface  of 
the  water,  where  the  leaves  expand  and  float :  they  arc 
large  and  roundifh,  and  thofe  of  the  fecond  fpecies  are 
heart-fhaped.  The  flowers  rife  between  the  leaves,  and 
fwim  upon  the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe  appear  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

Culture  of  the  JVater  Lily. 

The  beft  method  of  propagating  thefe  plants  is  to 
procure  fome  of  their  feed-veffels  juft  as  they  are  ripe, 
and  ready  to  open  ;  thefe  fhould  be  thrown  into  canals, 
where  the  feeds  will  fink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  the  plants  will  appear  floating  upon  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  in  June  or  July  will  produce 
their  beautiful  large  flowers. 

When  they  are  once  fixed  to  a  place,  they  will  mul¬ 
tiply  exceedingly,  fo  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  fur¬ 
face  of  the  water  will  be  covered  with  them. 

LIME-TREE,  Tilia,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  polyandries  tnonogynia.,  and  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Lime-tree,  with  flowers 
that  have  no  nedtarium.  2.  Lime-tree,  with  flowers 
furnifhed  with  a  nedlarium. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  this  tree  grows  naturally  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and 
contains  feveral  varieties.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native 
of  Virginia,  Canada,  and  other  countries  in  North 
America. 

Culture  of  the  Lime-tree. 

Eoth  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  layers,  which  in 
one  year  will  take  good  root,  when  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  nurfery,  and  planted  at  four  feet  diftance 
in  rows,  and  the  plants  two  feet  afunder  in  each  row.. 
The  beft  feafon  for  removing  them  is  Michaelmas. 
They  fhould  remain  four  or  five  years  in  the  nurfery, 
and  may  then  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain.  They  fucceed  beft  in  a  ftrong,  fat, 
loamy  foil. 

Thefe  trees  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  and 
when  large  trees  are  required,  they  fhould  be  railed  from 
feeds  fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  upon  a 
fhady  border  of  moift,  light  foil.  When  the  plants 
come  up  they  fhouid  be  managed  in  the  manner  already 
directed  lor  thofe  raifed  from  layers. 

LION’s-F  OO  r,  Catananehe,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefta  polygamia  :  of 
which  he  reckons  three  fpecies.  1.  Lion’s-foot,  with 
the  under  leales  of  the  cup  oval.  2.  Lion’s-foot,  with 
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the  under  feales  of  the  cup  fpear-fhaped.  3.  Lion’s- 
foot,  with  cut  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France.  The  fecond  is  a  native  of  Crete  ;  and  the  third 
of  the  maritime  parts  of  Greece.  They  are  all  annual 
plants. 

Culture  of  tie  Lion’s-foot. 

Thefe  three  fpecies  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  March  on  beds  or  borders  of  light  earth, 
where  they  are  to  remain.  When  the  plants  come  up 
they  will  only  require  the  common  care  of  being  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  grow  too 
dole. 

LION’s-TAIL,  Leon  or  uS)  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  didynumia  gymnofpermia :  of  winch 
there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Lion’s-tail,  with  fpear-fhaped, 
three  lobed  leaves  on  the  foot-ftalk  ;  or  common  Mother¬ 
wort.  2.  Lion’s-tail,  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  ferrated 
leaves,  and  feflile,  prickly  cups.  3.  Lion’s-tail,  with 
leaves  divided  into  three  parts,  which  arc  cut  in  their 
edges,  and  with  hairy  cups.  4.  Lion’s-tail,  with  leaves 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  terminate  with  nariow, 
blunt  fegments. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  perennial  plant:  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  other  countries  in 
Europe,  but  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens  except  for 
the  lake  of  -variety.  The  other  fpecies,  which  are 
biennial  plants,  grow  naturally  in  dift'eient  parts  of 
Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Lion’s-foot. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  in  fpring  mufl 
be  fown  upon  a  bed  oi  common  earth.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  rauft  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and 
thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe.  In  autumn  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain,  and  they  will  require  no  farther  culture. 

LIPPIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  is  but  on# 
known  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Indies,  where  it  rifes  to- 
the  height  of  lixteen  or  eighteen  feet.  The  branches 
come  out  oppofite,  as  do  alfo  the  leaves,  which  are 
oblong,  pointed,  and  a  little  fawed  on  their  edges. 
From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  foot-ftalks,  which 
fuftains  many  round  fcaly  heads,  about  the  fize  of  a  large 
pea,  in  which  are  many  fmall  yellow  flowers  appearing 
between  the  feales,  which  arc  fucceeded  by  feed-veflels. 

Culture  of  the  Lippia. 

This  plant  will  not  thrive  in  our  climate,  unlefs  it  is 
preferved  in  a  warm  ftove,  and  plunged  in  the  bark-bed, 
obferving  to  admit  a  large  fhare  of  air  to  it  in  warm 
w7eather,  allowing  frequent^waterings,  and  treating  it  in 
every  refpedl  in  the  manner  of  other  tender  fhrubby 
plants,  which  are  natives  of  the'fame  country. 

LIQUORICE,  Glycyrrhiza ,  a  genus  of  plents,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelpLia  decandria :  of  which 
there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Liquorice,  with  prickly 
pods.  2.  Liquorice,  with  fmooth  pods;  or  the  common 
Liquorice.  3.  Idquorice,  with  hairy  pods. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Apulia  and 
Tartary;  the  fecond  in  Franconia,  France,  and  Spain; 
and  the  third  in  the  Levant. 

Culture  of  the  Liquorice. 

The  firft  and  third  fpecies  are  never  propagated  in  any 
other  than  botanic  gardens. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in 
many  parts  of  England,  particularly  at  Pontefradt  in 
Yoritftiire,  and  about  Godalmin,  in  Surry. 

Liquorice  delights  in  a  rich  fandy  foil,  which  fhould 
be  three  feet  deep  at  leaft  :  for  the  gieatcft  advantage 
confifts  in  the  length  of  its  roots. 

The  ground  defigned  for  Liquorice  mull  be  well  dug, 
and  dunged  the  year  before,  that  the  dung  may  be  tho¬ 
roughly  rotted  in  it:  and  juft  before  it  is  planted,  the 
earth  fhould  be  dug  three  ipades  deep,  and  laid  very 
light. 

The  plants  which  are  to  be  fet  fhould  be  taken  from  the 
fidesor  heads  of  the  old  roots,  and  each  muft  have  a  very' 
good  bud  or  eye,  otherwife  they  are  very  fuhjedt  to 
mifearry  :  they  fhould  alfo  be  about  ten  inches  long, 

and 
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and  perfe£tly  found.  The  beft  feafon  for  planting  them 
is  the  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,’ 
and  thi  muft  be  done  in  the  following  manner. 

Rows  muff  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn  acrofs  the  bed 
at  two  feet  diftance,  and  the  plants  muff  be  fet  in  thefe, 
making  a  hole  fomctbing  more  than  their  full  depth, 
that  the  eye  of  the  root  may  be  an  inch  below  the 
furface :  and  they  muff  be  allowed  two  feet  diftance 
from  each  other  in  every  row.  When  this  is  done,  the 
ground  may  be  fown  over  with  onions,  which  not  rooting 
deep,  will  do  the  Liquorice  no  injury  for  the  firft  year. 
In  Odtober,  when  the  {talks  of  the  Liquorice  are  de¬ 
cayed,  a  little  very  rotten  dung  fliould  be  fpread  over 
the  furface  of  the  ground. 

Three  years  after  the  time  of  planting,  the  Liquorice 
will  be  fit  to  take  up  for  ufe  ;  and  this  fhould  be  done 
juft  when  the  ftalks  are  dead  :  for  if  taken  up  fooner,  the 
roots  are  apt  to  ftirink  greatly  in  their  weight. 

The  roots  about  London  look  browner  than  thofe 
which  have  beeh  propagated  in  a  lefs  rich  foil,  but  then 
they  are  much  larger,  and  grow  quicker  to  their  fize. 

Wild  LIQUORICE,  Liquorice  Vf.tch,  or  Milk 
Vetch,  Ajiragulus ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  the  diadelphia  decandria  :  of  which  there  are 
twenty  fpecies  :  fome  of  them  are  never  admitted  into 
gardens;  and  all  thofe  which  are,  require  the  fame 
manner  of  culture. 

Culture  of  the  Wild  Liquorice. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
April.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  let  them  be 
thinned  fo  as  to  be  left  at  the  diftance  of  eighteen  inches 
eveiy  way;  after  which  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

LiRIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  which  has  no  Englifh 
name,  and  only  one  known  fpecies. 

This  plant,  though  fuperior  to  moft  we  cultivate,  is 
little  known  in  our  gardens.  The  root  is  a  regular  bulb, 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  firm  fubftance.  The  leaves 
rife  three  or  four  in  a  clufter,  embracing  each  other  at 
the  bafe  :  and  there  are  ufually  fome  fmall,  imperfect  or 
decayed  ones  about  their  bottoms  ;  thefe  are  of  a 
yellowifh  hue,  the  others  of  a  very  elegant  green,  of  a 
blueilh  tinge,  and  ftained  lightly  with  purple  at  the  bafe. 
They  are  broad,  oblong,  waved  a  little  at  the  edges, 
and  terminate  in  a  point. 

The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  naked,  firm, 
purplifh  at  the  bottom,  and  green  on  the  upper  part ; 
the  top  bends  with  the  weight  of  a  large  fingle  flower. 
It  is  at  firft  contained  in  a  fcabbard,  of  an  oblong, 
pointed  form,  which  burfting  into  three  parts,  difclofes 
the  perfedl  flower.  This  is  m  the  higheft  degree  Angular, 
as  well  as  beautiful.  It  is  compoied  offixdiftinct  perals, 
three  broad  and  three  narrow  ;  the  three  broad  which 
ftand  upwards  are  of  the  moft  perfedf  fcarlet  ;  the  three 
lower  are  variegated  with  green  and  yellow,  both  very 
ftrong  and  lively  colours,  and  they  have  their  points 
tipped  with  crimfon.  In  the  centre  *  f  the  flower  rife 
three  filaments,  which  have  their  place  under  the  upper- 
moft  petal,  and  are  of  a  pale  flefh-colour,  with  large 
buttons  of  a  deeper  fcarlet  than  the  flower.  Down  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  lower  petals  there  alfo  runs  a  vein 
of  deeper  red  :  and  along  the  midft  of  each  of  the  three 
upper,  there  runs  a  like  vein,  with  feveral  fmaller  broken 
lines,  with  the  fame  degree  of  red  ;  this  gives  the  whole 
flower  a  yrace  unknown  almoft  to  any  other. 

Culture  of  the  Liria. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Africa,  where  it  grows  on  the 
fides  of  hills  in  a  loofe  but  not  barren  foil  :  from  thence 
the  roots  may  be  obtained  ;  and  the  time  of  taking  them 
up  fliould  be  when  the  leaves  are  faded.  At  their  coming 
into  Europe  they  muft  be  planted  each  in  a  feparate  pot, 
with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  pafture  earth,  and  one  part 
land,  and  placed  in  the  fhade. 

Once  in  a  week  they  fliould  have  a  little  water  till  they 
fhoot :  after  which  they  muft  be  removed  into  an  opener 
place,  where  the  fun  has  more  power,  and  watered 
gently  every  evening. 

Towards  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  thence  into  the  Jtove,  where,  with  the 
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common  care  of  foreign  bulbous  plants,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  their  moft  confpicuous  and  elegant  flowers.  The 
plant  thus  once  eftablifhed,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  roots,  for  they  will  produce  ofF-fcts,  which 
being  taken  off’  once  in  three  years,  will  rife  to  perfedlion 
by  the  fame  methods. 

LIVE-EVER,  or  Lejfer  ORPINE.  See  the  article 
Leffer  Orpine. 

Noble  LIVERWORT,  Hepatica.  See  the  article 
Hepatica. 

LOAM,  a  common  fuperficial  earth,  confifting  of 
clay  with  a  fmall  admixture  of  fand  in  it. 

LOBELIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  which  has  no  Englifh 
name  ;  there  is  only  one  fpecies 'of  it. 

This  plant  rifes  with  a  fucculent  ftalk,  five  or  fix  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  oblong,  placed  alternately, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon 
long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three  white 
flowers  of  one  petal,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at  the 
brim.  It  grows  naturally  in  many  iflands  in  the  Weft- 
Indies. 

Culture  of  the  Lobelia. 

It  is  propagated  hy  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  the  places  where  it  is  native.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners- 
bark,  where  the  plants  will  appear  in  about  five  or  fix 
weeks,  if  the  bed  is  kept  warm,  and  the  earth  often 
watered. 

When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots  in  which  they 
were  fown,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot', 
and  then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day  till  they  have  taken 
new  root.  The  plants  may  remain  in  this  hot  bed  till 
the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  September,  when  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed, 
where  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  mariner  as  other 
tender  exotic  plants,  which  require  a  ftove  to  preferve 
them  through  the  winter. 

LOCKLR  GOWLANS,  a  fpecies  of  Globe  Ranun¬ 
culus.  See  the  article  Globe  Ranunculus. 

LOCULAMENTS,  the  cell  or  hollow  compart¬ 
ments  of  a  capfule,  in  which  the  feeds  are  lodged.  See 
the  article  Capsule. 

LOCUST,  or  CAR.OB-TREE.  See  the  article 
Carob-tree. 

LOCUST*  TREE,  Hymenaa ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies. 

This  tree  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  it  becomes  large  and  fpreading.  The  ftem  is 
covered  with  aruflet  bark,  and  divides  into  many  fpread¬ 
ing  branches.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  ftifF,  and  ftand 
by  pairs,  their  bafe  joining  at  their  foot-ftalk.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  fome  of  the  foot-ftalks  fupporting  two,  and 
others  three  flowers,  which  are  compoied  of  five  yellow 
petals,  ftriped  with  purple.  The  ftamina  are  much 
longer  than  the  petals,  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The 
flowers  aie  fucceeded  by  brown  pods,  which  contain 
four  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Locust-tree. 

It  is  raifed  from  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from 
America,  and  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners-bark.  The  beft  method  is  to  put  but 
one  feed  into  each  pot  :  or  if  there  is  more,  when  the 
plants  appear,  they  fliould  be  all,  except  one,  drawn 
out,  and  if  great  care  is  not  taken,  the  plant  intended  to 
be  left  will  be  drawn  out  with  the  others;  it  fhould 
therefore  be  done  while  the  plants  are  quite  young,  that 
the  roots  may  not  be  entangled  with  each  her. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  very  flendery  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  tranfplant :  for  unlefs  a  ball  of  earth  is  pre- 
ferved  to  them,  they  feidotn  furvive  their  r^unoval,  there  ¬ 
fore  they  muft  feldom  be  tranfplanted  from  one  pot  to 
another.  They  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  tan-bed 
in  the  ftove,  and  fliould  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  with 
other  tender  exotic?,  giving  them  but  little  water,  efpe- 
ciaily  in  winter. 

/A  wy- LOCUST.  See  the  article  Hone y-LocuJI 

LOGWOOD, 
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LOGWOOD.  Hematoxylum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  is  but  one  fpeeies. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
at  Honduras,  and  other  parts  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  wh  rifes  from  ftxteen  to  twenty-four  feet 

high.  i  lie  items  are  generally  crooked  and  no  thicker 
than  a  man’s  thigh.  The  branches,  which  come  out 
on  every  fide,  are  crooked,  irregular,  and  armed  with 
ftrong  thorns.  The  leaves  are  winged,  and  compofed 
of  three  or  four  pair  of  obtufe  lobes,  indented  at  the  top. 
The  flowers  come  come  out  in  a  racemus  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  (landing  erebl  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow- 
ilh  colour,  with  a  purple  empalement. 

Culture  of  the  Logwood. 

The  feeds  of  thie  tree  are  frequently  brought  from 
America,  which,  if  frefti,  readily  grow,  when  fown 
upon  a  good  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
lliould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot-bed,  which,  if 
kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  the  plants  will  rife  a 
foot  high  the  fame  year.  They  are  very  tender,  fo 
(hould  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove,  where,  if 
they  are  duly  watered,  and  the  (love  kept  in  a  good  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  they  will  fucceed  extremely  well. 

LONDON-PR1DE,  a  fpeeies  of  Saxifrage.  See  the 
article  Saxifrage. 

LOOSE-S  1'RiFE,  Lyfimachia ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  per  tan  dr  ia  monogynia ,  and 
of  which  he  diftinguilhes  eleven  fpeeies ;  but  four  of 
thefe  only  are  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  the  reft  growing 
wild  in  many  parts  of  England,  i.  Loofe-ftrife,  with 
(ingle  bunches  of  flowers  terminating  the  (talks,  and  ob¬ 
tufe  petals  to  the  flowers,  and  (lamina  (horter  than  the 
petals.  2.  Loofe-ftrife,  with  fpear-fhaped  fpreading 
(pikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  branches,  and  (lamina 
longer  than  the  petals.  3.  Loofe-ftrife,  with  leaves 
placed  by  fours,  and  foot-ftalks  placed  in  whorls  round 
the  ltalks,  each  fuftaining  a  Angle  flower.  4.  Loofe- 
ftrife,  with  hairy  foot-ftalks,  and  nodding  flowers. 

The  firlt  fpeeies  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Media.  The  fecond  fpeeies  grows  naturally 
in  the  Eaft,  and  is  alfo  an  annual  plant.  The  third 
fpeeies  is  a  native  of  Holland,  and  has  perennial  creep¬ 
ing  roots.  The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and 
has  alfo  a  perennial  creeping  root. 

Culture  of  the  Loose-Strife. 

The  firft  kind  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
fown  early  in  the  fpring,  in  the  place  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain  :  when  they  come  up,  they  ftiould  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  four 
or  five  inches,  where  they  grow  too  clofe.  The  fecond 
fpeeies  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
(own  in  autumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  and  from 
thofethe  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  :  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn,  and  then 
planted  in  the  border  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they 
will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds  the  fummer  following. 
The  third  and  fourth  fpeeies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
their  creeping  roots,  without  any  culture. 

LOPPING,  the  cutting  off  the  fide  branches  of  trees. 
It  is  very  obfervable  that  molt  old  trees  are  hollow 
within  ;  which  does  not  proceed  from  the  nature  of  the 
trees,  but  is  the  fault  of  thofe  who  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them,  who  fufter  the  tops  to  grow  large  before 
they  lop  them  ;  as  the  afh,  elm,  hornbeam,  &c.  and 
perluade  themfelves,  that  they  may  have  the  more  great 
wood  ;  hut  in  the  mean  time  do  not  confider  that  the 
cutting  off  great  tops  endangers  the  life  of  a  tree  ;  or  at 
heft  wounds  itfo,  that  many  trees  yearly  decay  more  in 
their  bodies  than  the  yearly  tops  come  to  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  furnifh  themfelves  with  more  great 
wood,  they  do  it  at  the  lofs  of  the  owner.  And,  indeed, 
though  the  hornbeam  and  elm  will  bear  great  tops  when 
the  body  is  little  more  than  a  (hell;  yet  the  afti,  if  it 
comes  to  take  wet  at  the  head,  very  rarely  bears  more 
top  after  the  body  of  the  tree  decays.  Therefore,  if 
once  thefe  trees  decay  much  in  the  middle,  they  will  be 
worth  little  but  for  the  fire  :  fo  that  if  you  find  atimber- 
tiee  decay,  it  ftiould  be  cut  down  in  time  that  the  timber 
he  not  loft. 

The  lopping  of  young  trees  that  is  at  ten  or  twelve 
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years  old  at  moft,  preferves  them  much  longer,  and  will 
occafion  the  (hoots  to  grow  more  into  wood  one  year, 
than  they  do  in  old  tops  at  two  or  three.  Great  boughs, 
ill  taken  off,  fpoil  many  a  tree;  for  which  reafon  they 
fhould  always  be  taken  off  dole  and  finooth,  and  not 
parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  and  cover  the  wound  with  loam 
and  horfe-dung  mixed,  to  prevent  the  wet  from  entering 
into  the  body  of  the  tree.  When  trees  are  at  their  full 
growth,  there  are  fcveral  figns  of  their  decay  ;  and  as  the 
withering  or  dying  of  many  of  their  top  branches  ;  or  if 
the  wet  enters  at  any  knot ;  or  they  arc  any  wife  hollow 
or  difcoloured  ;  if  they  make  but  poor  (hoots  ;  or  if 
wood-peckers  njake  any  hole  in  them. 

This  lopping  of  trees  is  only  to  be  underftoed  for  pol¬ 
lard-trees  ;  becaufe  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  timber-trees,  than  that  of  lopping  or  cutting 
oft'  great  branches  from  them.  Whoever  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  trying  the  experiment  upon  two  trees  of  equal 
age  and  fize,  growing  near  each  other,  to  lop  or  cut  off 
the  fide  branches  from  one  of  them,  and  fufter  all  the 
branches  to  grow  upon  the  other,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
find  the  latter  to  exceed  the  other  in  growth  every  way  ; 
and  this  will  not  decay  near  l'o  foon.  All  forts  of  reli- 
nous  trees,  or  luch  as  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  (hould 
be  lopped  very  fparingly  ;  for  they  are  lubjebt  to  decay 
when  often  cut.  The  bell  l'eafon  for  lopping  thefe  trees 
is  foon  after  Bartholomew-tidc ;  at  which  time  they  lei— 
dom  bleed  much,  and  the  wound  is  commonly  healed 
over  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on.  Miller's  Card. 

Din. 

LORANTHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  for  which  there 
is  no  Englilh  name,  and  only  one  fpeeies.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  America.  It  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Italic 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  dividing  into  fcveral  branches. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  and  have  three  longitudinal 
nerves.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
in  (mail  clullers.  Their  colour  is  a  bright  fcarlet ;  and 
they  are  lucceeded  by  oval  berries,  with  a  pulp  covering 
a  hard  (hell,  which  inclofes  a  number  of  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Loranthus. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  leeds,  which  ftiould  be 
fown  as  loon  as  they  are  r  pe,  for  if  they  are  kepi  out  of 
the  ground  long,  they  feldom  grow,  or  if  they  do,  it  is 
not  till  the  next  year. 

1  he  feeds  ftiould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  kept  the  firft 
fummer  in  a  moderate  hot-bed ;  in  autumn  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  (love,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed, 
where  the  earth  muft  be  kept  moift.  In  the  fpring  they 
muft  be  taken  out,  and  placed  in  a  frefti  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants,  which  muft  be 
planted  each  in  a  feparate  final!  pot,  and  kept  in  the 
bark-ftove,  where  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner 
diredled  for  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  country. 

LO  FE,  or  NE  1  I  LE-  1  REE,  Celtis,  a  genus  of 
plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polygamia  monoeciay 
of  which  there  are  four  fpeeies.  1.  Lote-tree  with 
fpear-lhaped  pointed  leaves,  which  are  veined  and  fawed 
on  their  edges.  2.  Lote-tree  with  oblique,  oval  leaves, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  edges.  3.  Lote-tree  with  oval, 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  (lightly  indented,  and  fiiort  foot- 
ftalks.  4.  Lote-tree  with  oblong,  oval,  obtufe,  ner¬ 
vous  leaves. 

The  firft  fpeeies  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem  to  the 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  branches  are  (lender, 
and  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  hark.  The  leaves  are 
placed  alternate,  they  are  near  four  inches  long,  and 
two  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  long  (harp  points, 
and  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are 
placed  at  the  wings  of  the  leases  all  along  the  branches  ; 
they  appear  in  fpring,  and  generally  decay  before  the 
leaves  have  attained  half  their  fize;  they  have  no  petals, 
but  a  green  herbaceous  empaiement,  lo  make  no  ap¬ 
pearance;  they  are  lucceeded  bv  a  round  black  berry. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

The  fecond  fpeeies  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
where  it  grows  to  a  large  fize,  rifing  with  a  limit  ftem, 
and  branching  out  on  every  fide.  The  leaves  are  oblique, 
oval,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  fawed  on  their  edges. 
The  flowcis  Hand  oppofite  to  the  leaves  upon  long  foot- 
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ftalks,  which,  as  well  as  thofe  in  the  firft  fpecies,  are 
male  and  herrftaphrodite  ;  the  latter  are  preceded  by 
round  berries  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Armenia.  It  rifes  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  branches  fpread 
on  cverv  fide,  and  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  greenifh 
bark.  The  leaves  are  oblique,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  one  inch  broad,  and  of  a  pale  green  : 
they  are  placed  alternate  on  the  branches,  and  have  fhort 
fo  t-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  tjiofe  of  the  fecond  fpecies. 

The  fourth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  where 
it  rifes  with  a  ftrait  trunk  near  twenty  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  branches  upwards.  The  leaves  are  near  four 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  round  at  their 
extremity;  their  upper  furface  is  very  fmooth,  and  the 
under,  of  a  lucid  gold  colour  :  they  {land  alternate  on 
the  branches. 

Culture  of  the  Lote  or  Nettle-tree. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fpecies  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  he  fovvn  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
if  they  can  he  procui ed  at  that  feafon,  for  thei’c  frequently 
come  up  the  following  fpnng  :  whereas  thofe  which  arc 
down  in  the  fpiiug,  never  come  up  till  the  next  year. 

The  beft  way  is  to  low  them  in  pots  or  tubs,  that  may 
he  eafily  removed.  In  l'ummer  they  mult  be  conftantly 
kept  clean  fi\m  weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  dry, 
they  wiil  require  water  two  or  three  times  a  week.  In 
autumn  the  pots  rnuft  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame, 
cr  where  there  is  not  that  convenienGy  they  fhould  he 
plunged  into -die  ground  near  a  wall  or  hedge,  and 
covered  with  n  ..ts,  ftraw,  or  peafe-haulm,  to  protect 
them  from  frofts. 

I  he  following  fprirg  the  plants  fhould  be  taken  out 
of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground  :  this  fhould 
be  d  one  about  the  middie  or  latter  end  of  March,  when 
the  levere  frofts  are  generally  over :  for  this  purpofe  a 
•bed  or  two  lhould  be  prepared,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  plants  railed,  in  a  fheltcred  fituation,  and  a  gentle 
loamy  loih  The  ground  rnuft  be  well  trenched,  and 
cleared  from  the  roots  of  bad  weeds,  and,  when  levelled, 
fhould  he  marked  in  rows  at  one  foot  diftance;  then  the 
plants  rnuft  be  carefully  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  fepa- 
.rated,  fo  as  not  to  tear. their  roots,  and  planted  fix  inches 
afunder  in  the  rows,  prefiing  the  earth  down  clofe  to  the 
roots..  If  the  ground  is  very  dry  when  they  are  planted, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  cf  rain,  it  will  be  proper  to 
water  the  beds,  to  fettle  the  ground  to  the  roots  ot  the 
plants,  after  which  there  lhould  be  fome  old  tan  or  ro  ten 
dung  laid  upon  the  ground,  which-will  keep  it  moilf, 
.and  prevent  the  drying  winds  from  penetrating  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 

-  The  plains  may  remain  in  the  nurfery  beds  two 
years,  by  which  time  they  will  have  obtained  fufEcient 
itrength  to  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  deligned  to 
remain  ;  for  as  tb.efe  plants  extend  their  roots  very  far 
every  way,  if  they  fraud  too  long  in  the  nurfery,  they 
.may  be  injured  in  removing,  which  would  he  a  prejudice 
to  tire  future  growth  of  the  trees. 

.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  aifo  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
feldcm  come  up  the  firft  year.  They  lhould  he  (own  in 
pots,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  Hove,  where 
they  flsould  remain  till  the  plants  come  up.  They  rnuft 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotics. 

LOTUS,  Birds-foot  Trefoil,  a  genus  of  plants,  ran¬ 
ged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelpbia  decandrla ,  and  of 
which  he,  enumerates  fifteen  fpecies.  i.  Lotus,  with 
Jingle  membranaceous  quadrangular  pods,  and  fpear- 
fhaped  bracicae.  2.  Lotus,  with  Angle  membranaceous, 
quadrangular  pods,  and  oval  bra&ete  ;  commonly  called 
winged  Fen.  3  Lotus,  with  conjugated,  membrana¬ 
ceous,  quadrangular  pods,  and  oblong,  oval  braetese. 
4.  Lotus,  with  an  erect  ftalk,  terminated  by  a  Angle 
taper,  and  an  eredt  pod.  5.  Lotus,  with  Angle,  convex, 
incurved  pods.  6.  Lotus,  with  two  narrow,  com- 
prened,  nodding  pods.  7.  Lotus,  with  eredt,  linear, 
ftrait  pods,  growing  in  pairs,  an  erect  ftalk,  and  alter¬ 
nate  loot- (talks,  fl.  Lotus,  with  five-arched,  comprefted 
pods,  and  diffufed  balks.  9.  Lotus,  with  three  pods, 
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an  cretft,  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  narrow  leaves,  to. 
Lotus,  with  heads  divided  in  the  middle,  a  fhrubby  ftalk, 
and  finning  leaves.  11.  Lotus,  with  hairy  heads,  an 
ere<St  hairy  ftalk,  and  oval  pods.  12.  Lotus,  with  glo¬ 
bular  heads,  an  cre£t  ftalk,  and  ftrait,  fmooth  pods. 
13.  Lotus,  with  depreffed  heads,  trailing  ftalks,  and 
cylindrical  pods.  14.  Lotus,  with  heads  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  a  very  branching,  diffufed  ftalk,  and 
woolly  leaves.  15.  Lotus,  with  naked  heads,  and  leaves 
placed  by  ftves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches;  01  the 
Dory  cnium  of  Montpelier. 

I  be  ftrft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  eighth 
fpecies  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
fifth  lort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Crete. 

1  he  feventh  and  thirteenth  fpecies  grow  naturally  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  are  rarely  admitted  into 
gardens.  Their  roots  are  perennial,  and  difficult  to  get 
out  where  they  have  had  long  poflefnon  or  a  piece  cf 
ground.  The  ninth  fpecies  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  illand  of  Stkjames.  The  tenth 
and  eleventh  fpecies  are  perennial  plants,  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  The  twelfth  is  Icldom 
cultivated,  except  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  fpecies  are  natives 
of  the  fouth  ot  Europe. 

Culture  cf  the  Lotus.' 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  eighth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  iecds, 
which  fhould  he  (own  where  the  plants  are  to  remain. 
When  they  come  up,  let  them  be  thinned,  and  left  at 
the  diftance  of  two  feet,  and  afterwards  kept  clean 
from  weeds. 

'I  he  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  fpecies  are  propagated 
by  cuttings  during  the  Cummer  (eafon,  planted  on  a  bed 
ot  light  earth,  covering  them  with  a  hell  or  hand-glafs, 
and  fereening  them  from  the  fun.  In  about  five  or  fix 
weeks  they  will  have  taken  root,  when  they  fhould  be 
inured  to  Lear  the  open  air,  and  foon  after  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  frefh  light  eaith,  and  placed  in  the  {hade 
till  they  have  taken  root:  then  they  may  be  removed  to 
a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  rnuft  remain  till 
autumn.  The  ninth  fpecies  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the 
open  air  of  this  country  :  the  plants  therefore  rnuft  be 
kept  in  pots  in  the  winter,  and  plated  in  a  warm,  airy 
glafs-cale. 

LOVE-APPLE.  See  the  article  Love- Apple. 

LOVE-APPLE,  or  TCMATAS,  •  Lycoperfccn,  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are  feven  fpecies.  1. 
Love-apple,  with  an  herbaceous,  unarmed  ftalk,  pin¬ 
nated,  cut  leaves,  and  a  fmooth  round  fruit.  2.  Love- 
apple,  with  a  very  hairy  herbaceous  ftalk,  winged,  cut 
leaves,  and  a  compreffed,  furrowed  fruit  ;  commonly 
called  Tormatas  by  the  Spaniards.  3.  Love-apple,  with 
an  herbaceous,  eredf,  unarmed  ftalk,  oval,  angular, 
indented  leaves,  with  a  few  (pines,  and  a  roundifft,  fur¬ 
rowed  fruit.  4.  Love-apple,  with  an  herbaceous,  un¬ 
armed  ftalk,  leaves  unequally  winged,  whole  lobes  are 
bluntly  indented,  and  lefiexcd  fpikes.  5.  Love-apple, 
with  an  unarmed,  herbaceous  ftalk,  winged,  cut  leaves, 
which  are  waved,  and  a  longer  permanent  fly ie  to  the 
flower.  6.  Love-apple,  with  art  herbaceous,  trailing 
ftalk,  wing-pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  Angly  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk.  7.  Love-apple, 
with  an  unarmed,  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  winged  leaves, 
which  are  entire,  commonly  called  potatoe  :  by  the 
Indians  Batatas. 

The  firft  fpccjfcs  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  herba¬ 
ceous,  branching,  hairy  flalk,  which  will  ri'e  to  the 
height  of  rive  or  fix  feet  if  fupporced,  othenvife  the 
branches  will  fall  to  the  ground  ;  they  have  winged 
leaves,  of  a  very  rank  and  dilagreeabled  odour,  compofed 
of  (our  or  five  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
theie  aie  cut  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  acute  points. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  feveral 
yellow  flowers  ranged  in  a  Angle  long  bunch,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  round,  fmooth,  pulpy  fruit,  Tout  the  fize 
ot  a  large  cherry.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one 
with  yellow,  and  the  other  with  icd  fiuit. 
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The  fecond  fort  is  very  like,  the  frrft,  excepting  the 
fhape  and  fize  of  the  fruit,  which  differ  greatly  :  for 
thole  of  the  fecond  fpecies  are  very  large,  compreffed  at 
both  ends,  and  deeply  furrowed  on  the  lides. 

The  third  fort  is  annual ;  this  rifes  with  an  ere£V,  her¬ 
baceous  ftalk,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  in  fcvcral 
branches,  with  oval,  angular  leaves,  placed  alternately 
upon  pretty  long  foot  ftalks,  which  have  one  or  two 
fhort  (pines  upon  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  wjiite,  and  come  out  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  red,  flriated  fruit, 
firmer  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  and  about  the  fize 
of  cherries. 

The  fourth  fort  is  fomewhat  like  the  firft,  but  the 
leaves  are  unequally  winged,  having  fome  fmaller  lobes 
placed  between  the  larce  ones  ;  the  lobes  of  this  are 
fhorter,  broader,  and  not  cut  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but 
have  fome  obtufe  indentures  toward  the  bafe.  '1  hefe 
have  not  that  rank  difagreeable  odour  which  the  two  firft 
have;  the  fruit  of  it  is  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firflg 
but  they  are  round,  fmooth,  and  are  very  late  before 
they  ripen  here ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  plants  are  raifed  early 
in  the  fpring,  they  will  not  produce  ripe  fruit  in 
England. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  annual:  this  has  a  very  branching 
herbaceous  ftalk,  fpreading  out  into  many  diviiions,  as 
are  not  fo  hairy  as  the  two  firft  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed 
of  a  greater  number  of  lobes,  which  are  much  fhorter 
and  more  indented  on  their  edges  where  they  are  a  little 
waved.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  very  long  foot-ftalks, 
which  branch  out,  and  fupport  a  large  number  of 
flowers  at  the  top  :  the  fe  have  a  longer  ftyle  than  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies,  which  is  permanent,  remaining  on 
the  top  of  the  fruit;  this  is  alfo  late  in  ripening  the 
fruit,  fo  that  unlefs  the  plants  are  raifed  early  in  the 
fpring,  the  fruit  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  fixth  fpecies  has  very  weak,  trailing,  fmooth 
ftalks,  not  moie  than  a  foot  long,  with  fmooth  leaves, 
ftanding  by  pairs  oppofite,  which  arc  regularly  cut  on 
the  fides  almoft  to  the  mid-rib,  in  form  of  a  winged 
leaf :  thefe  fegments  are  alfo  indented  on  their  edges 
and  at  their  points.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  come  out  on  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  fingly,  and 
have  large  fpreading  empalements,  which  are  deeply  cut 
at  the  brim  into  many  acute  fegments  which  fpreadopen. 
The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  roundifh  berries,  a 
little  compreffed  at  the  top,  of  an  herbaceous  yellow 
colour  when  ripe. 

The  fevent'n  fpecies  is  the  common  Potatoe,  which  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  defeription  here ;  for  the 
manner  of  cultivating  it,  fee  the  article  Potatoe. 

Culture  of  the  Love- Apple. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  fpe¬ 
cies  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed  in  March,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up 
two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  another 
moderate  hot-bed,  at  about  four  inches  diftance  from 
each  other,  obferving  to  (hade  them  until  they  have 
taken  root;  after  which  they  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of 
frefh  air  :  for  if  they  are  too  much  drawn  while  young, 
they  feldom  do  well  afterwards. 

In  May  thefe  plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  into 
pots  or  borders  near  walls,  pales,  or  hedges,  to  which 
their  branches  may  be  fattened  to  fupport  them  from 
trailing  on  the  ground,  which  they  otherwife  will  do, 
and  then  the  fruit  will  not  ripen  ;  fo  that  where  thefe 
plants  are  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  their  fruit,  they 
fhould  be  planted  to  a  warm  afpeeft,  and  the  branches  re- 
gulariy  fattened  as  they  extend,  that  the  fruit  may  have 
the  advantage  of  the  fun’s  warmth  to  forward  them, 
otherwife  it  will  be  late  in  the  feafon  before  they  are  ripe, 
and  they  are  unfit  for  ufe  before;  but  when  the  plants 
are  brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  and  thus  regularly 
tr  ined  to  the  fouth  fun,  the  fruit  will  ripen  by  the  latter 
end  of  July,  and  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of  it  till  the 
frofts  kill  the  plants. 

LOVE-in- a  MIST,  a  fpecies  of  Paffion-flower. 
Sec  the  article  Passion-flower. 
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LOVE-LIES-A-BLEEDING,  a  fpecies  of  Ama- 
ranthus.  See  Amaranthus. 

LUD  VIGEA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  no  Englifli 
name  ;  there  is  only  one  fpecies  of  it. 

Phis  plant  is  a  native  of  South  America.  It  rifes 
with  an  ere£t,  branching  ftalk  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  and  placed  alternate.  The  flowers 
are  placed  fingly  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  :  they 
are  compofed  of  four  fmall  yellow  petals,  and  ftand  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  feed- 
veflels,  which  inclofe  a  number  of  fmall  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Ludvigea. 

This  plant  is  raifed  from  feed,  which  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot-  bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  muft  be  treated  in  every  refpedt  like  the 
Amaranthus. 

LUNARIA,  a  fpecies  of  Draba,  or  Madwort.  See 
the  article  Madwort. 

LUNGWORT,  Pulmonaria,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnceus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  of 
which  there  are  five  fpecies.  I.  Lungwort,  with  the 
lower  leaves  fpear-fhaped.  2.  Lungwort,  with  the 
lower  leaves  oval,  heart-fhaped,  and  rough  ;  called  the 
Jerufalem  Cowflip.  3.  Lungwort,  with  fhort  cups, 
and  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe  leaves.  4.  Lungwort,  with 
fhort  cups,  and  the  lower  leaves  fomewhat  heart-fhaped. 
5.  Lungwort,  with  fhort  cups,  oval  leaves,  and  a 
branching,  trailing  ftalk. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  and  Hungary;  the  fecond  in  woody  places  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  third  is  a  native  of 
Virginia;  the  fourth  of  Siberia;  and  the  fifth  grows 
wild  in  many  parts  of  England. 

Culture  of  the  Lungwort. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  an  annual  plant,  and  is  propagated 
by  feed,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after 
they  are  ripe.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  require 
no  other  care  but  to  be  thinned  where  they  grow  too 
clofe,  and  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  ;  and  if  permitted 
to  fcatter  their  feeds,  they  will  come  up  better  than 
when  fown. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies  have 
perennial  roots,  by  the  parting  of  which  in  fpring  or 
autumn,  they  may  be  propagated  ;  they  fucceed  belt  in 
light,  fandy  ground,  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

CrTt  LUNGWORT,  a  fpecies  of  Mullein.  See 
the  article  Mullein. 

LUPINE,  Lupinus,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  diadelphia  decandria ,  of  which  there 
are  fix  fpecies.  1.  Lupine,  with  the  cups  placed  in 
circles  round  the  ftalk,  and  increafed  by  appendages, 
with  the  upper  and  lower  lip  of  the  flower  both  undi¬ 
vided  ;  or  the  Giant  Lupine.  2.  Lupine,  with  alter¬ 
nate  cups,  having  no  appendages,  the  upper  lip  indented, 
and  the  under  one  intire.  3.  Lupine,  with  alternate 
cups,  having  no  appendages,  the  upper  lip  entire,  but 
the  under  one  cut  into  three  parts,  being  the  garden, 
or  manured  Lupine,  with  a  white  flower.  4.  Lupine, 
with  cups  half  whorled,  having  appendages,  and  with 
the  upper  lip  bifid,  and  the  under  one  almoft  trifid.  5. 
Lupine,  with  cups,  having  alternate  appendages,  with 
the  upper  lip  divided  into  two,  and  the  under  one  intire. 
6.  Lupine,  with  cups  growing  in  whorls,  and  having 
appendages  to  them,  with  the  upper  lips  cut  into  two 
parts,  and  the  under  lips  into  three;  or  the  common 
yellow  Lupine. 

The  Lupines  are  elegant  plants,  and  eafily  cultivated  ; 
they  are  worthy  a  place  in  the  beft  gardens,  from  the 
variety  they  are  capable  of  giving  by  their  Angular  form 
and  colours  :  and  none  deferves  notice  more  than  the 
firft  fpecies,  being  the  talleft  and  raoft  fpecious  of  them 
all  ;  the  culture  of  this  Lupine  is  a  fufficicnt  direction 
for  that  of  all  the  reft. 

Giant  LUPINE.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  compofed 
of  many  thick,  white  fibres.  The  ftalk  is  firm,  upright, 
branched,  of  a  pale  green,  and  lightly  hairy  :  it  rifes  to 
a  yard  in  height,  and  is  befet  with  numerous  leaves. 
Thefe  have  long  foot-ftalks,  pale,  and  hairy  at  the 
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main  fiem,  and  they  are  of  the  fingered  kind,  each 
compofed  of  five,  feven,  or  more  parts,  which  are  joined 
to  the  foot- ftalks  ail  in  one  place,  and  are  oblong, 
narrow,  hairy,  and  of  a  faint  green.  The  flowers  are 
very  elegant,  and  are  difpofed  to  great  advantage  ;  they 
are  placed  at  diftances  upon  the  ftalk  in  circular  tufts, 
and  open  in  fucceflion.  The  colour  is  changeable, 
and  the  fame  feeds  will  produce  red,  blue,  and  white. 
Each  has  its  cup  formed  of  one  leaf,  fplit  into  two 
parts,  and  hung  with  a  fmall  appendage.  The  flower 
is  papilionaceous,  and  regular  in  that  form.  The 
vexillum  is  rounded  and  comprefl’ed,  and  has  the  edges 
turned  back.  The  alas  are  oval,  and  nearly  equal  to 
the  vexillum  in  length  ;  they  converge  below,  and  are 
not  fixed  to  the  carina.  The  carina  is  fplit  at  the  bafe, 
and  falcated  upwards,  and  is  narrower  than  the  ala:, 
and  undivided.  The  filaments  are  ten  ;  they  are  formed 
into  two  bodies  in  the  lower  part,  and  loofe  in  the 
upper  :  they  have  a  bend  upwards,  and  five  of  them  are 
crowned  with  oblong,  and  the  other  five  with  roundifh 
buttons.  The  fruit  is  a  large  comprefled  pod,  tough, 
pointed,  and  containing  in  one  cell  numerous  large 
feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Giant  Lupine. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
but  it  acquires  its  great  ftature  and  large  flowers  by 
culture.  It  is  an  annual,  and  is  railed  from  feeds.  In 
fhe  beginning  of  March  let  a  warm,  dry,  and  well- 
fhelitred  border  be  dug  up,  and  plant  fome  good  feeds  of 
this  Lupine  in  rows  a  foot  afunder,  and  at  the  diftance 
of  four  inches  from  one  another  in  the  rows.  When 
the  plants  come  L'p  let  them  be  weeded  and  watered  ; 
and  when  it  is  feen  which  are  the  ftrongeft  and  fineft,  let 
two  out  of  three  be  taken  up,  leaving  thefe  flout  plants  : 
they  will  thus.ftand  at  a  foot  plunder,  and  this  will  be  a 
proper  diflance  for  their  flowering.  The  earth  muft  be 
broke  about  them  from  time  to  time,  and  they  muft 
have  frequent  waterings. 

This  will  fliew  all  the  natural  beauty  of  the  plant; 
and  the  flowers  will  be  elegant,  whether  in  the  bud,  in 
their  full  blown  perfection,  or  in  the  firft  approaches  to 
decay  :  for  the  colour  often  changes  in  that  time,  and 
the  different  flowers  upon  the  fame  plant  afford  a  great 
deal  of  variety. 

Befide  thefe  plants  raifed  for  the  fummer  flowering, 
it  will  be  proper  to  bring  up  a  particular  fet  for  feed,  as 
they  are  very  fubjedt  to  raifearry,  owing  to  the  pods  not 
ripening  well  upon  the  original  plant.  This  is  the 
cafe  with  moft  of  the  Giant  Lupines  fown  in  fpring  : 
the  feafon  is  too  cold  for  their  ripening  the  feeds  by  that 
time  they  have  formed  themfelves  in  the  pod.  The 
method  to  have  good  feed  is  to  fow  the  plants  for  that 
ufe  in  autumn  :  a  very  warm  fpot  muft  be  chofen  for 
this  purpofe,  perfeClly  flheltered  from  the  cold  quarters, 
and  the  foil  muft  be  dry.  In  this  place,  in  Auguft,  fow 
fome  of  thefe  Lupines,  and  if  there  do  not  fall  any 
fhowers,  encourage  the  fhooting  of  the  plants  by  water¬ 
ing.  They  will  get  fo  much  ftrength  before  winter,  as 
to  bear  all  the  feverity  they  will  be  expofed  to  in  fuch  a 
fpot,  and  flower  early  the  next  year:  they  will  ripen 
their  feeds  during  the  heat  of  fummer;  and  thefe  will 
never  fail  to  produce  perfect  and  fine  plants. 

LYCHNIS,  Campion ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  de-candria  monogynia ,  of  which  he 
enumerates  feven  fpecies.  i.  Lychnis,  with  flowers  ga¬ 
thered  into  a  pyramid,  commonly  called  Scarlet  Lychnis. 
2.  Lychnis,  with  quadrifid  petals,  and.  a  roundifh  fruit, 
commonly  called  Ragged  Robin.  3,  Lychnis,  with  in¬ 
tire  petals,  commonly  called  the  Single  Catch-fly.  4. 
Lychnis,  with  bifid  petals,  and  flowers  growing  in  a 
coryinbus.  5.  Lychnis,  with  bifid  petals,  a  ftalk 
divided  by  pairs,  and  leaves  which  are  fomewhat  hairy. 
6.  Lychnis,  with  male  and  female  flowers,  on  different 
plants,  frequently  called  Bachelors  Buttons-  7.  Lych¬ 
nis,  with  a  fwoln  cup,  the  petals  of  the  flower  fhortcr 
than  the  cup,  and  ftalks  with  one  flower. 

The  fit  ft  fpecies  here  mentioned  is  commonly  known 
by  the  title  of  Scat  let  Lychnis,  of  which  there  is  a 
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variety  with  double  flowers,  which  is  moft  efteemed,  as 
it  lafts  longer  in  beauty  than  the  Angle  one,  fo  that  the 
latter  is  not  much  cultivated,  though  the  flowers  of  this 
are  very  beautiful ;  and  as  the  plants  are  fo  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  they  may  foon  be  had  in  greater  plenty 
than  thofe  with  double  flower  which  do  not  produce 
feeds.  Of  the  Angle  fort  there  are  three  varieties'  the 
deep  fcarlet,  the  flefh  colour,  and  the  white,  but  the 
firft  is  the  moft  beautiful. 

The  fort  with  double  flowers  is  a  valuable  plant :  the 
flowers  are  very  double,  and  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour. 
This  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  rife  three  or 
four  ftalks,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  roots, 
which  in  rich  moift  land  grow  upwards  of  four  feet  high. 
The  ftalks  are  ftrong,  erect,  and  hairy,  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe 
duffers,  fitting  upon  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  the  flowers 
are  double,  of  a  bright  fcarlet  colour  :  they  appear  the 
latter  end  of  June,  and  in  moderate  feafons  continue 
near  a  month  in  beauty.  This  was  originally  produced 
from  the  feeds  of  the  Angle  fort. 

The  fecond  fpecies  grows  very  common  by  the  Aides 
of  rivers  in  moft  parts  of  England  :  it  is  never  admitted 
into  gardens,  but  there  is  a  variety  of  it  with  double 
flowers,  which  is  very  beautiful  ;  thefe  flowers  produce 
no  feeds,  fo  are  propagated  by  flips  :  it  is  commonly 
known  by  the  title  of  Ragged  Robin. 

T  he  third  fpecies  is  commonly  called  Red  German 
Catch -fly.  This  has  been  found  growing  nat  urally  upon 
the  rocks  in  Scotland,  and  in  fome  places  in  Wales  :  it 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  flower-gardens  for  ornaments, 
but  fince  this  fort  with  double  flowers  has  been  produced 
the  Angle  has  been  almoft  banifhed  out  of  the  gardens! 
This  has  long,  narrow  leaves,  which  come  cut  from 
the  root  without  order,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ground: 
between  thefe  come  up  ftaight  fingle  ftalks,  which  in 
good  ground  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  at  each  joint 
of  the  ftalk  come  out  two  leaves  oppofite,  of  the  fame 
form  as  the  lower,  but  dccreafe  in  their  fi.ze  upwards  ; 
under  each  pair  of  leaves  for  an  inch  in  length,  there 
fweats  out  of  the  ftalk  a  glutinous  liquor,  which  is  almoft: 
as  clammy  as  birdlime  ;  fo  that  the  flies  which  happen 
to  light  -upon  thefe  places,  are  faftened  to  the  ftalk, 
where  they  die,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  Catch! 
fly.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  clufter  of  purple 
flowers,  and  from  the  two  upper  joints  comes  out,  on 
each  fide  the  ftalk,  a  clufter  of  the  fame  flowers,  fo  that 
the  whole  form  a  fort  of  loofe  fpikes.  Thefe  appear  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
feed-vefiels,  which  are  full  of  finall  angular  feeds,  ripen¬ 
ing  in  July. 

The  fourth  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  in 
Lapland,  and  in  other  cold  parts  of  Europe.  The 
ftalk  of  this  is  ere&,  half  a  foot  high,  with  narrow, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves.  The  flowers  ate  produced  in  a 
corymbus  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  fitting  clofe  together  ; 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  the  petals  are  cut  in  the 
middle. 

The  fifth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  This 
has  a  perennial  loot,  from  which  arife  manv  narrow 
leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ground.  The  ftalks  rife 
a  foot  high,  dividing  into  branches  by  pairs.  The 
flowers  grow  out  from  the  divifion  of  the  branches,  as 
alfo  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  They  are  compofed  of  five 
white  petals,  which  are  divided  in  the  middle,  and  are 
fuccceded  by  roundifh  capfules,  filled  with  fmall  angular 
feeds. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  commonly  called  Batchelors  But¬ 
ton.  See  the  article  Batchelors  Button. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Portugal.  It  has  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  many  oblong,  narrow 
leaves;  from  thefe  come  out  upright  ftalks  about  nine 
inches  high,  which  divide  upwards  by  pairs  :  and  from 
the  middle  of  each  divifion  comes  outa.ftender  foot-ftalk 
two  inches  long,  fuftaining  one  double  purple  flower  at 
the  top,  whole  petals  are  very  much  jagoed  at  their 
points  ;  the  empalements  of  the  flowers  are  marked  with 
deep  purple  ftripes.  From  the  Aides  of  the  ftalks  there 
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are  alfo  foot-fta!ks  coming  out  at  the  wings, ,  which  for 
the  moft  part  fuftflin  but  one  flower  ;  thefe  flowers  being 
very  double,  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Lychnis. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  ealily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  border  expoftd  to  the  eaft,  in  the 
middle  of  March.  The  plants  will  appear  in  April, 
and  by  the  end  ot  June  they  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when 
there  (hould  be  a  bed  of  common  earth  prepared  to  receive 
them,  into  which  they  fhould  be  planted  at  about  lour 
inches  apart,  obferving  to  water  and  {hade  them  till  they 
have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  following 
autumn,  when  they  {hould  be  tranfplantcd  into  tne 
borders  of  the  plea  lure --garden,  where  they  are  to  con¬ 
tinue.  The  fummer  following  th.fe  plants  will  flower 
and  produce  ripe  feed,  but  the  roots  will  abide  l'everal 
years,  and  continue  to  flower. 

The  belt  method  of  propagating  the  double  flowers  of 
this  fort  is  to  cut  off  the  ftalks  in  June  b- fore  the  flowers 
appear,  which  may  be  cut  into  frnall  lengths,  each  ot 
which  fhould  have  three  joints  ;  thefe  cuttings  {hould 
be  planted  on  an  eaft  border  of  foft  loamy  earth,  putting 
two  of  the  joints  into  the  ground,  leaving  one  eye  juft 
level  with  the  furface.  1  hefc  muft  be  watered,  and 
then  covered  clofe  with  bell  or  hand-glafles,  fo  as  to 
exclude  . the  outward  air,  and  {haded  with  mats  when 
the  fun  fhineS  hot  upon  them.  I  he  cuttings  lo  ma¬ 
naged  will  put  out  roots  in  fix  weeks  or  two  months, 
when  they  muft  be-  expofed  tc  the  open  air.  I  ht(e 
will  make  good  plants' ‘by  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
f tranfplantcd  into  the  borders  cf  the  pleafure-garden, 
where  they  will  flower  the  following  fummer. 

It  has  already  been  ojaferved,  that  the  fecond  fpecies  is 
-  p- .op-grated  by  flips. 

The 'third  fpecies  is  propagated  by  parting  ihJftHpprrfg 
cf  the  roots;  the' beft  tirnefor  this  is  in  autumn,  at 
which  time  every  {li.p'will  grow.  If  this  is  perfofm-ed 
in  September,  the  flips  will  have  taken  good  root  before 
the  frofts,  and  will  flower  well  the  following  fummer  ; 
but  if  they, are  expected  to  flower  ftrong,  the  roots  muft 
not  be  divided  into'  fmail  flips. 

Thefe  fhould  be  planted  on  a  border  expofed  to  the 
rimming  fun,  and  {haded  when  the  fun  is.  waim,  till 
they  hare  taken  root.  If  the  flips  are  planted  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  they  will  be  rooted  ftrong  enough 
to  plant  in  the  border  of  the  flower-garden,  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  latter  end  of  October.  The  roots  of  tnis  fort  will 
multiply  fo  faft  as  to  make  it  neccllary  to  tranfplant  and 
part  them  every  year;  for  if  they  remain  longer,  they  are 
very  apt  to  rot. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  all’o  by  parting  of  the  roots  ;  thty  muft  have  a  moift 
foil  and  a  ftiady  fituation,  otherwife  the  plants  will  not 
thrive.  The  time  for  tranfplanting  the  plants,  and 
parting  the  roots,  is  the  fame  as  for  the  third. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  propagated  by  flips,  but  com¬ 
ing  from  a  warm  country,  it  is  impatient  of  much  cold, 
and  requires  a  particular  treatment,  f.r  it  does  not 
thrive  well  in  pots,  nor  will  it  live  through  the  winter  in 
open  borders  ;  the  fituation  in  which  it  thrives  beft  is 
clofe  to  a  fouth  wall,  in  dry  undunged  earth  ;  for  in 
rich  or  moift  ground  the  roots  will  rot,  as  they  alfo  do 
when  they  are  watered. 


MACAW-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Palma  or  Palm- 
Tree. 

It  is  a  native  of  America,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  ftem  is  generally  larger  to¬ 
ward  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  The  leaves  are 
winged;  the  finall  leaves,  or  lobes,  are  long  and  broad. 


I  he  fla'k  and  leaves  are  ftrongly  armed  with  black 
{pines  of  various  fizes  in  every  part.  The  flowers  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  trunk,  between  the  leaves,  and  are  male 
and  female  on  the  fame  tree.  The  fiuit  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  middling  apple,  and  is  inclofed  in  a  hard  ftrcll. 

Culture  of  the  Macayv-tree. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Date-tree,  wall  this  difference  only,  that  it  requires  to 
be  always  kept  in  the  bark-bed  of  the  ftove. 

MAD  APPLE.  See  Mad  Appi.e. 

MAD  WORE,  Alyjfum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  t  Ur  adynamia  fuitulofa ,  and  of 
which  he  diftmguilhes  eleven  fpecies.  i.  Madwoit, 
with  old  branches,  and  naked  fpines.  2.  Madwort 
with  ihiubby,  diffufed  branches,  and  prickly  punctuated 
leaves.  3.  Madwort,  with  f;  ear-fhaped,  linear,  acute, 
entire  leaves,  and  a  trailing,  ptrennial  ftalk.  4.  Mtul- 
wort,  with  fhrubby  ftalks,  flowers  growing  in  panicles, 
and  fpear- flipped,  waved,  entire  leaves.  3.  Madwort, 
with  an  eredt  ftalk,  hoary,  fpear-lhaped,  entire  leaves, 
and  flowers  d i f p r ■  fed  i  t  a  c  1- inbus.  6.  Madwort,  with 
herbaceous,  diffufed  ftalks,  narrow,  hairy .  leaves,  and 
com  prefled  pods.  7.  Madwort,  with  an  eredt,  herba¬ 
ceous  ftalk,  feffile,  oval,  comprefled,  plain  pods,  and 
pointed  petals.  8.  Madwort,  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk, 
ipcar-fhaped,  indented  leaves,  and  inflated  pods.  q. 
Madwort,  with  an  herbaceous,  eredt  ftalk,  hoary, 
fpear-fhuped,  entire  leaves,  and  inflated  pods. 
Madwort,  with  linear,  indented  leaves,  and  inflated, 
angular,  acute  pods.  11.  Madwort,  with  noarv,  in¬ 
dented  leaves,  and  four  double-forked  {lamina. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  lue  fouth  of  Europe. 
The  four  firft  fpecies  arc  llirublyy  plants,  and  the  others 
are  annual  and  biennial. 

Culture  of  this  Madwort. 

The  firft,  fecond.,  third,  and  fourth  fpecies  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fowin/g  the  feeds  in  March,  in  a  light,  Tandy 
foil;  or  by  planting  cuttings  in  April  or  May,  whica 
fliculd  be  ihhded  in  the  heat  of  the  day  till  they  have 
taken  root,  and  gently  watered; 

The  remaining  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
ftiould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  dry  foil,  or 
upon  lime-rubbifh. ;  and  if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  a  new  fuccefiion  of  plants  will  arife  withouc 
any  farther1  care. 

MADWORT,  Draha,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  tetradymmiq fliculoja ,  of  which  there 
are  fix  fpecies.  1.  Madwort,  with  a  fingie,  naked 
ftalk,  and  very  entire,  fpear-lhaped  leaves/"  2.  Mud- 
wort,  with  naked  ftalks,  and  cut  leaves.  3.  Madwort, 
with  a  naked  ftalk,  and  pinnated,  trifoliate  leaves.  4. 
Madwort,  with  a  branching  ftalk,  and  heart- thaped, 
indented  Waves  embracing  the!  ftalks.  5.  Madwort, 
with  a  branching  ftalk,  and  oval,  indented  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  branches.  6.  Madwort,  with  many 
hoary  leaves  on  the  {talks,  and  oblique  pods,  fometimes 
called  Lunaria. 

Thefe  plants  are  nativ  es  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
fome  of  them  grow  naturally  in  England. 

Culture  of  this  Madwort. 

The  firft  and  third  fpecies  arc  ealily  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  heads  in  autumn  ;  they  {hould  have  a 
moift  foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation,  and  require  no  other 
care  but  that  of  being  kept  free  from  weeds. 

The  fecond  and  fourth  fpecies  are  never  admitted  into 
gardens. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  fpecies  are  propagated  bv  feeds, 
which  nnift  be  fown  in  autumn,  upon  a  ihady  border, 
and  the  plants  will  come  up  without  any  farther 
trouble. 

MAHOGANY-TREE,  according  to  fome  authors 
a  fpecies  of  Cedar,  but  by  others  confijercd  as  a  diftinit 
genus. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  America,  where 
it  grows  to  a  great  height.  The  ’eaves  are  winged  like 
thofe  of  the  Aft),  but  fnortcr  and  broader  at  their  bale, 
where  they  adhere  to  the  mid-rib  bv  very  ihort  foot- 
ftalks.  1  he  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  fruit  which 
grows  ere£f,  upon  long  foot-ftalks. 
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Culture  of  //^Mahogany-tree. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  beft  when  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Bahama  iflands  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  giving  them  a  gentle  water¬ 
ing  once  a  week.  If  the  feeds  are  good  the  plants  will 
appear  in  a  month  or  five  weeks ;  when  they  are  about 
two  inches  high,  a  number  of  fmall  pots  fhould  be  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  for  two 
days,  that  the  earth  may  be  warmed  :  then  the  young 
plants  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots  they  are  in,  and 
carefully  feparated',  fo  as  not  to  injurd  their  roots,  and 
each  planted  in  one  of  the  pots  prepared  for  them,  obfer- 
ving  to  (hade  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root :  after 
which  they  mult  be  treated  in  the  lame  manner' as  other 
tender  plants  from  hot  climates. 

MAIDEN-HAIR,  Adiantuyt ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  cryptogamia  f lice's,  of 
which  he  enumerates  fifteen  fpecies,  hut  one  of  thefe 
only  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  vi2  :  Maiden  Hair,  with 
decompounded  leaves,  the  lobes  alternate,  and  the  wings 
wedge-fhaped,  lobated,  and  Handing  on  foot-ftalks ;  or 
the  true  Maidep  Hair. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  ufually  grows  out  of  the  joints  of  walls,  and  fifiures 
of  rocks.  . 

Culture  of  the  Maiden  Hair. 

It  is  propagated  by  planting  it  in  pots  filled  with 
gravel  and  lime-rubbifh.  The  pots  fliuft  be  fheltered 
under  a  frame  in  winter,  otherwife  the  plants  are  often 
killed  by  the  froft. 

MALABAR  NUT,  a  fpecies  of  Jufticia.  See  the 
article  Justicia. 

MALLOW,  Malva,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  monadelphia  polyandria ,  and  of  which 
he  diftinguifhes  fifteen  fpecies,  but  moft  of  them  being 
natives  of  this  country,  are  feldom  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens  :  it  is  therefore  unneceflary  to  mention  them,  but 
the  two  following  deferve  a  place  in  every  collection. 
I.  Mallow,  with  fmooth,  jagged,  and  fomewhat  heart- 
fafhioned  leaves.  '2.  Mallow,  with  heart-fhaped,  cre- 
nated  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  fingly  from  thefidesof 
the  {talks,  and  in  fpikes  at  the  top. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  fhrub  of  very  handfome  growth, 
with  large  and  graceful  leaves,  and  very  fhewy 
flowers. 

The  root  is  woody,  fpreading,  and  full  of  fibres. 
The  item  is  firm,  thick,  brown,  and  a  little  hairy. 
The  branches  are  numerous,  and  the  leaves  Hand  very 
clofe  on  long,  brown  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  broad, 
waved,  indented  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  greyilh  green. 
The  flowers  rife  from  the  boforhs  of  the  leaves,  and 
grace  not  only  the  top  of  the  plant,  but  in  a  manner 
the  whole;  they  are  large,  and  of  an  elegant  bright 
red,  with  purple  bottoms.  The  flower  is  compofed  of 
five  petals,  which  are  united  at  their  bafts  :  it  Hands  in 
a  double  cup,  the  outer  one  confifting  of  three  leaves, 
and  the  inner  of  one,  divided  at  the  end  into  five 
fegments.  In  its  centre  Hand  numerous  filaments,  free 
and  loofe  at  their  tops,  but  at  the  bottonvunited  into  a 
cylinder.  The  fruit  which  fucceeds  the  flower  is 
compofed  of  numerous  cells,  each  containing  one  feed. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies. 
The  ftalk  is  fmooth.  The  leaves  are  heart-fliaped,  and 
Hand  upon  foot-ftalks.  The  fides  and  tops  of  the 
branches  are  ornamented  with  flowers  of  a  delicate  pale 
blue.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn.  .  ’  • 

Culture  of  the  Mallow. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
early  in  fpring  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  ;  the  plants 
will  come  up  freely,’  when  they  muft  be  tranlplanted  on 
a  fecond  hot-bed. 

When  they  have  acquired  fome  ftrength,  they  muft. 
be  removed  into  pots  of  a  middling  fize,  filled  with  the 
following  compoft :  u.  ’■ ■  •••J  ‘  J 

A  barrow  of  earth  from  a  common,  with  a  bulhel  of 
pond-mud,  and  a  peck  of  fand  :  thefe  fhould  be  mixed 
in  November,  and  laid  in  a  heap  til  l  wanted. 
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When  the  plants  are  fettled  in  the  pots  by  a  gentle 
watering,  plunge  them  into  a  bark-bed,  burying  the 
pots  half  way  in  the  tan  ;  let  them  be  {haded  at  firft, 
and  afterwards  by  degrees  hardened  a  little  to  the  air. 
When  the  glafles  have  been  removed  once  or  twice  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  let  the  pots  be  taken  out  of  the 
tan,  and  placed  among  theexotics,  which  at  thatfeafonen- 
joy  the  free  air  :  there  let  them  ftand  the  fummer,  and  in 
autumn  be  removed  with  the  reft  into  the  fhelter  of  the 
green-houfe.  They  will  flower  the  fecond,  if  not  the 
firft  year. 

Bajlard  MALLOW,  Malope ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  monadelphia  polyandriay 
and  of  which  there  is  but  one  fpecies. 

The  whole  plant  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  the 
common  Mallow,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  cells 
col leCted  into  a  button.  The  branches  fpread,'  and  lie 
flat  upon  the  ground,  extending  themfelves  a  foot  each 
way. 

Culture  of  the  Bajlard  Mallow'.* 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
Auguft,  upon  a  warm  border,  where  the  plants  will 
come  up  before  winter,  when  the^  muft  be  tranfplanted 
into  fmall  pots,  and  fheltered  under  a  hot-bed  frame. 
In  fummer  they  fhould  be.  placed  with  other  hardy 
exotics  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  in  warm  feafons 
they  will  produce  feeds! 

jews  MALLOW,  Corchotus,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  five  fpecies.  i.  Common  Jews  Mallow. 
2.  Jews  Mallow,  with  heart-fhaped-,  fawed  leaveis,  and 
oblong,  fwelling,  furrowed  capfules.  3.  Jews  Mallow, 
with  round ifh,  deprefled  capfules,  which  are  rough. 
4.  Jews  Mallow,  with  a  yellow  flower,  and  fruit  like  a 
clove.  5.  American  Jews  Mallow. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  both  Indies.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches.  The  leaves  are  of  different  fizes 
and  forms  :  fome  are  fpear-fhaped,  others  oval,  and 
fome  almoft  heart-fhaped  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green, 
and  {lightly  indented  on  their  edges;  The  flowers  are 
compofed  of  five  fmall  yellow  petals,  and  are  fuccecded 
by  capfules,  filled  with  angular,  greenifh  feeds. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies.  It 
rifes  with  a  ftrong,  herbaceous  ftalk,  two  feet  high, 
dividing  upwards  into  two  or  three  branches.  The 
leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  ftand 
upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  refemble  thofe  of 
the  former  fpecies,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  the 
fame  manner. 

The  third  fpecies  has  a  flender,  herbaceous  ftalk, 
about  three  feet  high,  which  fends  out  feveral ‘weak 
branches  :  at  each  joint  is  placed  one  leaf,  of  an  oblong 
heart-fhape,  ending  in  a  long  acute  point,  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  grow  fingly  on  the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  fucceeded  by  fhort,  roundifh  feed-veflels, 
filled  with  angular  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  both  Indies. 

The  fourth  fpecies,  which  is  alfo  a  native  of  both 
Indies,  rifes  about  two  feet  high,  and  divides  into  many 
fmall  branches.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  and  cre- 
nated  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall,  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling,  rough, 
four-cornered  feed-veflels,  about  an  inch  long,  flatted  at 
the  top,  where  there  are  four  horns,  which  are  reflexed, 
and  have  fome  refemblance  in  fhape  to  the  clove. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Carthagena.  It  rifes 
about  three  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak  fide- 
branches.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  fawed  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  comprefled  pods, 
filled  with  fmall  angular  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Jews  Mallow. 

All  thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air  of  our  climate;  therefore  their  feeds  muft  be  fown  on 
a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot-bed, 
and  when  they  are  well  rooted  in  it,  they  muft  have  free 
air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  to  prevent  their  being 

drawn  up  weak. 

- 
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When  they  have  obtained  fome  ftrength  they  fhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed,  where  they  mull  be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken 
root.  In  June  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  air,  when  part  of  them  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where,  if  the 
feafon  proves  hot,  they  will  perfedt  their  feeds  ;  but  as 
thefe  fometimes  fail,  it  will  be  proper  to  preferve  one  or 
two  plants  in  a  glais-cafe,  where  they  may  be  fheltered 
-from  bad  weather,  and  from  thefe  good  feeds  may  always 
be  obtained. 

Indian  MALLOW,  Sida,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  monadelpbia  decandria :  of  which 
there  are  ten  fpecies.  I.  Indian  Mallow,  with  heart- 
Ihaped,  oval,  fawed  leaves,  briftly  ftipulae,  and  fpiny 
Items.  2.  Indian  Mallow,  with  fpear-fhaped,  rhom- 
boidal,  fawed  leaves.  3.  Indian  Mallow,  with  orbi¬ 
cular,  plaited,  fawed  leaves.  4.  Indian  Mallow,  with 
heart-fhaped,  angular,  fawed,  hairy  leaves.  5.  Indian 
Mallow,  with  fpear-fhaped,  heart-fhaped,  intire  leaves. 
6.  Indian  Mallow,  with  roundifh,  heart-fhaped,  pointed, 
intire  leaves.  7.  Indian  Mallow,  with  roundifh,  heart- 
fhaped,  pointed,  crenated  leaves.  8.  Indian  Mallow, 
with  heart-fhaped,  roundifh,  crenated,  woolly  leaves, 
and  inflated  capfules,  with  many  cells.  9.  Indian 
Mallow,  with  angular  leaves,  the  inferior  ones  heart- 
fhaped,  and  the  higher  pandura-fhaped.  10.  Indian 
Mallow,  with  heads  confifting  of  three  leaves  growing 
upon  foot-ftalks,  and  feven  flowers. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Indies.  They  are  all 
annual,  except  the  tenth  fpecies,  which  is  perennial. 

Culture  of  this  Indian  Mallow. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  the  beginning  of  April  upon  a  moderate 
hot-bed.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed  let  them 
be  tranfplanted  on  a  fecond  hot-bed,  and  placed  at  the 
diftance  of  four  inches  every  way  ;  they  fhould  be  fhaded 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and  muff 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  in  mild  weather. 
By  degrees  they  mull  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  June  they  are  to  be  taken  up 
with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
fheltered  part  of  the  garden,  at  about  the  diftance  of 
three  feet  from  each  other,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water 
them  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they 
will  only  require  the  common  care  of  being  kept  clean 
from  weeds. 

Indian  MALLOW,  Urena,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnsus  among  the  monadelpbia  polyandria ,  and  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Indian  Mallow,  with 
angular’  leaves.  2.  Indian  Mallow,  with  finuated, 
hairy,  many-pointed  leaves.  3.  Indian  Mallow,  with 
fpear-fhaped,  heart-fhaped,  undivided,  fawed  leaves, 
and  a  trailing  ftalk. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  this  plant  is  a  native  of  China. 
The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India:  and  the  third 
on  the  mountains  of  China. 

Cnlture  of  this  Indian  Mallow. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  let  them  be  tranfplanted  into 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  to  bring  them 
forward  :  after  which  let  them  be  placed  in  the  ftove, 
or  under  a'  deep  frame,  till  they  have  ripened  their 
feeds. 

Marjh  MALLOW,  Althaa ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  monadelpbia  polyandriay  of  which 
there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Marfh-mallow  with  fingle 
woolly  leaves,  or  the  common  Marfh-mallow.  2. 
Marfh-mallow  with  the  lower  leaves  palmated,  the  up¬ 
per  ones  digitated,  and  fhrubby  ftalks.  3.  Marfh-mallow 
with  trifid,  hairy,  prickly  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in 
England,  Holland,  France,  and  Siberia.  It  has  a  pe¬ 
rennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk.’  The  fecond  fpecies 
is  a  native  of  Hungary,  and  Italy.  The  third  lpecies 
grows  naturally  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Culture  of  the  Marjh- Mallow. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  cither  by  feeds  or  parting 
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of  the  roots  :  when  by  feeds  they  fhould  be  fown  in 
fpring:  but  the  beft  time  for  parting  the  roots  is  in  au¬ 
tumn  when  the  ftalks  decay.  It  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or 
fituation,  but  grows  larger  in  moift  places.  The  plants 
fhould  not  ftand  nearer  than  two  feet  to  each  other. 
The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feed.  The  feed 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  the  place  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  If  that  is  not  done,  let  them  be 
tranfplanted  young  ;  they  tnuft  have  a  fheltered  fituation 
and  a  dry  foil.  The  thiid  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds 
fown  in  April,  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  de- 
figned  to  remain. 

Rofc-W[ ALLOW,  a  fpecies  of  the  Holyhock.  Sec 
the  article  Holyhock. 

Syr/tf/z-MALLO W,  a  fpecies  of  the  Hibifcus.  See 
Hibiscus. 

Tra-MALLOW,  a  fpecies  of  Lavatera.  See  the  arT 
tide  Lavatera. 

dFZ/fjzu-MALLOW,  Abutilon,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  eight  fpecies.  1.  The  common  Yellow- 
mallow.  2.  The  Indian  Yellow-mallow.  3.  Ameri¬ 
can  Yellow-mallow  with  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
leaves.  4.  Yellow-mallow  with  oval,  heart  fhaped, 
rough  leaves,  and  flowers  difpofed  in  aloole  fpike  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  5.  Yellow-mallow,  with  downy, 
roundifh,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  having  foot-ftalks,  and 
fwollen  covers  to  the  fruit  :  which  are  crenated  and 
turn  backwards.  6.  Yellow-mallow,  with  heart-fhaped 
pointed  leaves,  which  are  notched  on  their  edges,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  ftalks,  and  a  downy  fwollen  cover  to  the 
fruit,  having  a  jointed  foot-ftalk.  7.  Yellow-mallow, 
with  fmooth  halbert-pointed  leaves  and  flowers.  8.  In¬ 
dian  Mallow  with  fharp-pointed  lobed  leaves,  woolly  on 
their  under  fide,  flowers  terminating  the  branches,  and 
a  downy  fhrubby  ftalk. 

1  he  firft,  fourth,  and  eighth  fpecies,  are  moft  worthy 
defeription. 

The  firft  fort  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  in  good  ground  will 
rife  four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  ; 
the  leaves  are  foft  to  the  touch,  the  flowers  fmall,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  fomake  no  great  appearance. 

7  he  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  on  moift  land  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  where  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide.  The 
leaves  are  rough  and  heart-fhaped.  The  flowers  are 
difpofed  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  they 
are  yellow,  and  like  thofe  of  the  mallow. 

The  eighth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Bahama  Iflands.  It 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet  :  the  ftalks  are  covered  with  a  whited  down,  having 
four  or  five  lobes  ending  in  fharp  points;  which  are 
downy  on  their  under  fide;  the  flowers  are  purple,  and 
grow  in  loofe  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

All  tne  other  fpecies  are  annual  plants,  which  grow 
naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Culture  of  the  IF/Zsio-MALLow. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  in  the  fpring,  on  a  border  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain.  They  will  require  no  other  care,  than  to  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  grow  too 
clofe.  3  * 

The  fecond,  third,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fpecies 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  fpring 
on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot-bed, 
to  bring  them  forward,  but  as  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  they  rrtuft  by  degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  air  ; 
and  toward  the  middle  of  May,  if  the  feafon  proves  fa¬ 
vourable,  they  muft  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  open  borders,  where  they 
muft  be  fhaded  and  watered  till  they  have  taken  new 
root ;  after  which  they  will  only  require  to  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds.  In  June  they  will  begin  to  flower,  and 
there  will  be  a  fuccefliou  of  flowers,  till  the  cold  in  au¬ 
tumn  puts  a  flop  to  them.  The  feeds  fhould  be  gathered 
as  they  ripen,  otherwife  they  will  feat  ter. 

The 
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The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fpecies  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be 
removed  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  placed  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  warmth,  where  they  muft  always  continue,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  thrive  in  this  country.  The  plants 
will  continue  three  or  four  years,  and  produce  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  eighth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muft  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  put  into  pots,  and 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  to  which  they  muft  be 
expoled  in  furnmer  ;  but  in  winter  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  a  good  green-houfe  to  fecure  them  from  froft. 

MAMMEE-TREE,  Mammea ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
y.hich  there  is  but  one  fpecies. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  fixty,  and  fometimes  feventy  feet. 
The  leaves  are  large,  ftift',  and  continue  green  all  the 
year.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  man’s  fift  :  when  ripe  it 
is  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour,  and  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  tafte. 

Culture  of  the  Mammee-TREE. 

It  is  propagated  by  planting  the  ftones,  which  Ihould 
be  obtained  as  frefh  as  poflible  from  the  Weft-Indies  : 
thefe  ihould  be  put  into  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners-bark.  In  about  two  months  the  plants 
will  appear  above  ground  :  after  which,  if  the  weather 
is  warm,  the  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  railed  to  let 
in  the  frefh  air.  In  about  three  months  more  the  roots 
of  the  plants  will  have  filled  the  pots,  when  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  out,  and  the  outer  fhell  of  the  nut 
taken  off  with  all  poiiible  care  not  to  injure  the  plants  : 
then  they  muft  be  new  potted,  and  plunged  again  into 
the  bark-bed,  where  they  muft  be  watered  and  fhaded 
till  thev  have  taken  frefh  root :  after  which  they  fhould 
have  air  and  water  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon . 

In  this  bed  they  may  remain  till  Michaelmas,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftovc,  where  they 
*nuft  be  conftantly  kept. 

MANDRAKE,  Mandragora ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  -pentandria  monogynia’.  of 
which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  long  and  thick,  Ample,  or 
divided,  and  hun»  with  many  fibres ;  from  this  rife 
numerous  and  vait  leaves,  long,  moderately  broad, 
waved  at  the  edges,  pointed,  and  of  a  dufky  green  : 
among  thele  fpring  up  a  number  of  little  foot-ftalks, 
fiend er,  reddifh,  three  inches  high,  each  at  its  fummit 
bearing  one  large  flower.  This  is  of  a  whitifh  hue, 
more  or  lefs  tinged  with  a  deep  purple,  fucceeded  by  a 
round  or  oblong  fruit.  The  cup  in  which  the  flower  is 
placed  is  hollowed  as  a  bell,  formed  of  one  piece  cut 
into  five  parts,  and  ribbed.  One  petal  forms  the  body 
of  the  flower,  but  is  deeply  cut  into  five  fegments.  The 
fruit  is  divided  into  two  cells,  and  has,  in  a  flefhy  recep¬ 
tacle  convex  on  each  fide,  a  number  of  kidney-fhaped 
feeds. 

The  whole  plant  has  an  unpleafing  fmell,  and  a  gloomy 
afpefil.  The  root,  concerning  which  lb  many  ftones 
have  been  told,  and  however  ftrange  believed,  differs  in 
nothing  materially  from  other  long  roots.  Naturally  it  is 
Tingle,  and  refembles  nothing  more  than  a  carrot,  except 
in  "colour.  Sometimes  it  is  divided,  or  forked,  as  we 
fee  radifhes,  and  in  this  ftate  it  has  been  fuppoled  to  re- 
prefent  a  human  body  and  legs. 

.  Culture  of  the  Mandrake. 

The  plant  is  hardy,  and  almoft  univerfal.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  warmeft  parts  of  Europe,  Greece,  and 
Egypt.  In  places  where  it  is  a  native,  it  thrives  beftin 
a  "light,  deep  foil,  and  open  expofure  :  and  in  fuch 
places,  and  fuch  foil  we  muft  raife  it  from  feed,  which  it 
ripens  freely  with  us  :  but  this  muft  be  done  in  the 
garden  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  :  for  one  great 
article  in  the  perfecting  it,  is,  never  to  remove  it. 

Let  a  fmall  pot,  in  feme  open  part  of  the  garden  be 
feledted,  and  the  mould  being  dug  out  four  feet  deep, 
let  the  place  be  filled  with  any  one  of  the  light  comports, 
fereening  it  firft,  that  there  may  remain  no  lumps  or 
ftones  in  it  to  fplit  the  root :  for  though  the  imaginary 
refomb’ance  of  the  human  form  depends  upon  the  divi- 
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ding  of  the  root,  the  perfebt  flourifhing  of  the  plant  will 
be  owing  to  its  running  down  to  a  great  depth  finglc 
and  uninterrupted.  On  fuch  a  bed  of  earth  let  feme 
feeds  of  the  Mandrake,  laved  from  a  ftrong  plant,  and 
dryed  carefully,  be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  September  : 
let  the  bed  be  weeded  and  watered  occafionally  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  fo  far  advanced  that  it  can  be  feen 
which  are  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  promifing,  let  the 
weak  ones  be  taken  up,  and  thefe  left  at  two  feet  and  a 
half  diftance  :  they  will  after  this  require  only  the 
common  care  of  weeding  and  watering,  and  they  will 
flower  annually,  and  produce  ripe  fruit  in  full  perfection. 
The  depth  to  which  the  root  ftrikes,  prevents  all  necef- 
fity  of  renewing  the  fuperficial  part  of  the  foil. 

MAPLE-TREE,  Acer ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  th z  polygamia  monoecia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  nine  fpecies.  x.  Maple-tree,  with  heart- 
fhaped,  undivided,  fawed  leaves,  obfolete  lobes,  and 
flowers  growing  in  bunches.  2.  Maple-tree,  with 
leaves  divided  into  five  lobes,  unequally  fawed,  and 
flowers  growing  in  bunches.  3.  Maple  tree,  with 
leaves  divided  into  five  indented  lobes,  of  a  fcarlet 
colour  underneath,  and  with  fingle  foot-ftalks  to  the 
flowers,  collected  together.  4.  Maple-tree,  with  leaves 
divided  into  five  palmated  fegments,  acutely  indented  ; 
or  the  Sugar  Maple.  5.  Maple-tree,  with  fmooth, 
fharp-pointed  leaves,  acutely  indented,  and  flowers 
growing  in  a  corymbus.  6.  Maple-tree,  with  leaves 
divided  into  three  lobes,  fharply  fawed,  and  flowers 
growing  in  bunches.  7.  Maple-tree,  with  lobated, 
obtufe,  emargiiiated  leaves ;  or  the  common  Maple. 
8.  Maple-tree,  with  leaves  divided  into  three  entire 
lobes.  9.  Maple-tree,  with  compound  leaves,  and 
flowers  growing  in  bunches. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Tartary.  The 
fecond  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
Auftria.  The  third  of  Virginia  and  Penfvlvania.  The 
fourth  and  fixth  of  Penlylvania.  The  fifth  grows 
naturally  in  the  northern  :  and  the  feventh  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  The  eighth  fort  is  a  native  of 
Montpelier  and  Crete  :  and  the  ninth  of  Virginia. 

Culture  of  the  Maple-tree. 

The  feveral  lpecies  may  be  readily  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  upon 
a  bed  of  light  earth.  When  the  plants  come  up,  let 
them  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  :  and  the  autumn  follow- 
1  ing  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  at  the 
1  diftance  of  two  feet,  in  rows  three  feet  afunder ;  and 
here  they  may  remain  till  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
r  tranfplauted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  ftand. 
i  The  North  American  kinds  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  the  young  branches  early  in  the  fpring, 
giving  them  a  little  flit  at  a  joint,  by  which  means  they 
will  take  lufficient  root  in  a  twelvemonth  to  be  tranf¬ 
planted  out. 

MARCH,  the  third  month  in  the  year. 

In  the  Floiver-garden.  You  muft  carefully  deftroy 
the  weeds,  which  about  the  beginning  of  this  month 
rife  on  the  borders,  and  hurt  the  roots  of  flowering 
plants  ;  and  when  the  largeft  weeds  are  taken  off,  the 
l'urface  muft  be  broke,  and  the  fmall  ones  deftroyed  with 
a  trowel.  After  this  let  the  borders  be  laid  fmooth,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  frefh  mould  lifted  over  it 
once  in  three  days  ;  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  give  a  gentle 
watering  in  the  morning,  two  hours  after  fun-rife. 

Such  roots  as  are  not  in  good  condition,  fhould  now. 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  others.  Plant,  if  required, 
biennial  and  perennial  flowers  about  the  beginning  of 
this  month  ;  take  oft  the  common  hoops  from  the  beds 
of  Ranuncfilus  and  Anemonies,  and  fix  in  their  place 
feme  that  are  much  higher,  and  let  the  covering  they  are 
intended  to  fupport  never  be  ufed  but  when  it  is  wanted, 
not  in  all  nights,  but  only  fuch  as  are  frofty  :  and  if  the 
days  be  fevere,  let  it  be  kept  on,  except  two  hours  at 
noon;  dig  up  little  patches  in  feveral  borders  for  tufts  of 
hardy  annual  flowers  :  rake  the  furface  even,  l'catter  on 
the  feeds,  and  fift  a  light  covering  of  mould  over  them  ; 
let  the  grafs-walks  be  cut  at  the  edges,  and  put  in  order, 
and  all  the  borders  muft  be  kept  clean.  About  the 
middle  of  this  month  look  to  the  beds  of  valuable  flowers. 

Tl*e 
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The  tender  annuals  fown  upon  hot-beds  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant,  the  fecond  hot-beds  (hould  be  ready  for  them. 
About  the  end  of  this  month  fow  a  fecond  parcel  of  thofe 
annuals,  which  are  to  be  raifed  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

In  the  Seminary.  Dig  a  piece  of  ground  for  fowing 
the  berries  of  ever-greens :  fow  American  trees  which 
bear  the  open  air,  and  dig  up  the  earth  between  the 
rows  of  young  trees ;  look  over  thofe  trained  for  confpi- 
cuous  parts  of  the  garden,  and  for  other  purpofes,  where 
they  will  be  in  fight  ;  trim  up  thofe  intended  for  heads, 
and  tie  carefully  the  young  fhoots  of  fuch  as  you  would 
have  rife  ftraight  to  flakes.  Sow  the  biennial  and  peren¬ 
nial  plants,  to  ftand  in  the  feminary  till  the  autumn 
before  their  flowering  :  the  ground  muft  be  well  dug, 
and  all  roots  of  perennial  weeds  picked  out.  Continue 
fowing  biennial  and  perennial  flowers.  Remove  yews, 
hollies,  and  cyprefies,  where  they  ftand  too  clofe,  plant¬ 
ing  them  to  a  greater  diftance,  if  they  are  not  yet 
wanted  in  the  garden,  or  ready  for  it.  Sow  the  feeds  of 
the  fir  and  pine  kinds.  Plant  cuttings  of  exotic  trees 
and  fhrubs.  Look  carefully  over  the  beds  where  you 
lowed  the  feeds,  and  fruits  of  trees  and  lhrubs  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  autumn  ;  many  will  be  now  up,  and  you  muft 
cherifh  and  protect  them  :  if  the  weather  is  too  dry  re- 
frefh  it  with  water  :  let  no  weeds  ftand  among  them  ; 
bait  traps  for  vermin,  and  flick  up  fcare-crows  to  keep 
off  birds. 

In  the  Fruit-garden.  Finifti  pruning  of  the  peach 
and  ne£tarine  kinds  :  and  when  this  is  done,  and  they 
are  carefully  nailed  to  the  wall,  dig  the  earth  in  the 
borders.  This  is  a  proper  time  for  pruning  new- planted 
trees,  becaufe  what  parts  are  dead  will  now  be  feen 
d iftindbly,  and  muft  be  cut  out.  The  ftrawberry-beds 
fliould  have  a  careful  and  thorough  drefling  about  the 
beginning  of  this  month.  Drefs  alfo  the  goofeberry  and 
currant-bufties.  Fruit-trees  may  be  yet  planted,  but 
with  the  more  care  as  the  feafon  is  advanced.  Prune 
the  heads  of  trees  left  off  in  the  autumnal  plantation. 
Care  muft  be  taken  of  the  trees  planted  in  the  preceding 
October  :  their  heads  being  cut  down,  the  earth  muft 
be  kept  from  drying  about  their  roots  :  let  a  quantity  of 
turf  be  laid  about  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  to  two  feet 
diftance  all  round  it.  Plant  vines  about  the  middle  of 
this  month.  Take  care  the  earth  does  not  grow  too  dry 
about  the  roots  of  the  new  planted  vines.  Let  the 
rafberry-beds  toward  the  end  of  the  month  be  well  dug. 

In  the  Kitchen- garden.  Dig  abed  about  the  beginning 
of  this  month  for  a  fecond  fowing  of  celery.  Sow  more 
lettuces,  and  let  them  be  of  the  beft  kinds.  Dig  a  piece 
of  light  mellow  ground  for  the  Dutch  parfley.  Weed 
early  fpinach,  and  thin  the  plants  to  four  inches  diftance. 
The  gardener  fliould  now  examine  the  heat  of  the 
cucumber  and  melon  beds,  and  if  it  declines,  pile  up 
frelh  dung  in  large  quantities  againft  the  ftdes.  Let  a 
fmall  quantity  of  peas  and  beans  be  put  into  the  ground 
about  the  middle  of  this  month,  for  the  means  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  fupply  during  the  feafon.  Drefs  the  afparagus- 
beds  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  fiant,  and  with  (hort 
tynes.  Sow  a  crop  of  endive  on  a  rich  warm  piece  of 
ground  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  It  will  now  be 
proper  to  prepare  for  a  fecond  crop  of  cucumbers  and 
melons.  French-beans  muft  be  planted  this  month  with 
care.  The  cauliflower-plants  raifed  upon  hot-beds,  will, 
about  the  end  of  this  month,  be  of  a  proper  bignefs  for 
tranfplanting.  Sow  red  cabbage  ;  fow  more  parfneps 
and  carrots;  fow  alfo  more  leeks  and  onions. 

In  the  Green-houfe  and  Stove.  T ake  care  that  every 
plant  be  clean  from  filth,  and  not  a  dead  leaf  left :  admit 
air  more  freely,  chuling  the  middle  of  mild  days,  and 
let  the  waterings  be  encreafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  air  is  admitted.  Reduce  the  heads  of  myrtles  and 
other  trees,  where  they  are  too  luxuriant,  and  let  the 
Items  be  wafhed  clean,  the  mould  upon  the  furface  of 
the  pots  taken  off,  and  frelh  mould  put  in  its  place,  and 
when  thus  prepared  let  them  have  a  moderate  warmth  to 
promote  the  (hooting.  Regulate  the  green-houfe  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather  ;  in  the  middle  of  mild  days  the  glades 
muft  be  opened  a  little.  Let  the  temperature  of  the  air 
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in  the  ftove  be  examined,  and  as  the  fevere  cold  decreafei 
let  the  fires  be  lefs.  Stir  up  the  bark-beds  where  they 
are  grown  uneven,  or  have  loft  their  natural  warmth, 
and  the  plants  will  require  cleaning  and  watering;  let 
no  filth  remain  upon  any  part,  nor  any  dead  leaves  or 
decaying  branches,  and  let  the  earth  be  ftirred  upon  the 
furface  of  the  pots,  and  fome  frelh  mould  added. 

MARIGOLD,  Calendula ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia,  and  of  which 
there  are  feven  fpecies.  i.  Marigold,  with  narrow, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  prickly  feeds ;  or  the  leaft 
Marigold.  2.  Marigold,  with  boat-Ihaped,  prickly 
feeds  in  the  border,  and  thofe  in  the  center  bicorned. 

3.  Marigold,  with  fpear-Ihaped,  indented  leaves,  and 
flender  foot-ftalks.  4.  Marigold,  with  finuated,  in¬ 
dented,  fpear-Ihaped  leaves,  and  a  naked  ftalk.  5. 
Marigold,  with  indented,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  foct-ftalk  fwelling.  6.  Marigold, 
with  narrow,  entire  leavrs,  and  a  naked  ftalk.  7.  Ma¬ 
rigold,  with  obverle,  oval  leaves,  which  are  indented, 
and  a  perennial  Ihrubby  ftalk. 

Thefirft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,' 
Spain,  and  Italy :  it  rifes  with  a  flender,  branching 
ftalk,  which  fpreads  near  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  ’ 
narrow,  fpear-Ihaped,  and  hairy:  they  half  farround 
the  ftalk  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  upon  long,  naked  foot-ftalks. 
Thefe  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour*:  the 
feeds  are  long,  narrow,  and  on  their  outfide  armed  with 
prickles. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  the  common  Marigold,  which 
is  cultivated  for  ufe  in  gardens  :  this  is  fo  well  known  as 
to  require  no  defeription ;  of  this  there  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  :  the  common  Angle,  the  double  flowering, 
the  largeft  very  double  flower,  the  double  lemon-coloured 
flow’er,  and  the  greater  and  fmaller  childing  Marigold. 

Thefe  varieties  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally 
obtained  from  the  feeds  of  the  common  Marigold,  but 
thefe  differences  continue,  if  the  feeds  are  properly 
faved  ;  but  the  two  childing  Marigolds,  and  the  large!! 
double,  are  fubjedt  to  degenerate,  where  care  is  not 
taken  in  faving  their  feeds. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  plant  is  annual,  and  perilhes  loon 
after  the  feeds  are  perfected. 

The  lower  leaves  are  oblong,  fpear-Ihaped,  and 
deeply  indented  on  their  edges.  The  ftalks  are  produced 
on  every  fide  the  root  which  decline  towards  the  ground, 
with  leaves  from  the  bottom  to  W'ithin  tw'o  inches  of  the 
top.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  very  flender,  upon 
which  refts  one  flower,  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Marigold,  having  a  purple  bottom  :  and  the  rays  of  the 
flower  are  of  a  violet  colour  on  their  outfide,  and  of  a 
pure  white  within  :  thefe  open  when  the  fun  fhines,  but 
lhut  up  in  the  evening,  and  remain  fo  in  cloudy 
weather. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fpecies  are  like- 
wife  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  and  has 
much  the  appearance  of  the  former,  but  the  leaves  are 
more  deeply  indented  on  their  edges ;  the  flowrer  is  a 
little  fmaller,  and  the  outfides  of  the  rays  are  of  a  fainter 
purple.  The  feeds  of  this  are  flat  and  hcart-Ihaped, 
but  thofe  of  the  former  are  long  and  narrow. 

The  leaves  of  the  fifth  fpecies  are  much  longer  than 
thofe  of  either  the  former  forts,  and  broader  at  the  end  : 
they  are  regularly  indented  near  the  root,  but  thofe  on 
the  ftalks  have  but  few  and  (hallow  indentures.  The 
ftalks  of  this  fort  are  much  longer  and  thicker  :  and  at 
the  top,  juft  below  the  flower,  fwells  larger  than  it  is  at 
bottom.  The  flowers  are  the  fame  colour  as  the  former 
forts. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  divides 
near  the  root  into  feveral  tufted  heads,  which  are  clofely 
covered  with  long  graffy  leaves.  From  between  the 
leaves  rife  naked  foot-ftalks,  about  nine  inches  long, 
fuftaining  one  flower  at  the  top,  about  the  fize  of  the 
common  Marigold  ;  the  bottom  is  purple,  as  are  the 
rays  on  the  outfide,  but  of  a  pure  white  within ;  the^e 
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expand  when  the  fun  fhines,  but  always  clofe  in  cloudy 
weather,  and  in  the  evening. 

The  fevcnih  Ipecies  has  a  fiender,  ftmibby,  perennial 
ftalk,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet, 
but  requires  fupport  :  it  fends  out  a  number  of  weak, 
branches,  which  hang  downward.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
of  a  fhining  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  paler  under¬ 
neath.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
upon  fhort  foot-flalks. 

Culture  of  the  Marigold. 

If  the  feed^  of  the  firft  fpecies  are  permitted  to  fcatter 
there  will  be  a  fupply  of  young  plants  without  any  trouble. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  varieties  of  the  fecond  fpecies, 
care  fhould  be  taken  when  they  are  in  bloom,  to  pull  oft 
all  fingle  flowers  as  loon  as  they  appear,  that  they  may 
not  impregnate  the  others  with  their  farina.  The  feeds 
mult  be  lowed  from  the  largeft  and  moft  double  flowers, 
and  always  obferve  to  low  the  childmg  fort  by  itfelf  in  a 
feparate  part  of  the  garden,  and  to  favc  the  feeds  from 
the  large  centre  flowers  only. 

The  feeds  thus  faved  ihould  be  fown  in  March  or 
April,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  when  they  come 
up  they  will  require  no  other  culture  than  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  to  the  diltancc  of  ten 
inches  afunder,  that  their  branches  may  have  room  to 
fpread. 

The  feeds  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies 
fhould  be  fown  in  fpring,  in  the  borders  of  the  garden 
where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain.  They  will 
require  no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  :  and 
if  their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  without  any  farther  trouble. 

The  fixth  fpecies  feldom  produces  good  feeds  in 
England  :  but  it  is  eafily  propagated  by  flips  taken  off" 
from  the  heads,  and  planted  any  time  in  furnmer  in  pots 
filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  which  may  be  plunged  into 
a  very  moderate  hot-bed  to  forward  their  putting  out 
roots  :  or  the  pots  maybe  funk  in  the  ground  up  to  their 
rims,  and  covered  with  a  melon-glafs.  They  muft  be 
fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  frequently,  but  gently 
watered. 

When  they  have  got  roots  they  muft  be  planted  into 
feparate  fmall  pots  filled  as  before,  and  placed  in  a  fhady 
ft  tu  at  ion  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  when  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  flickered  fituation  :  here 
they  may  remain  till  autumn,  and  then  removed  into  a 
dry,  airy  glafs-cafe  for  the  winter  feafon,  or  under  a 
common  hot  bed  frame. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  may  be  planted  any  time  in  furnmer  in  a  fhady 
border.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  they  will  have  taken  root, 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  put 
into  a  feparate  pot,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they  may  be  fet  out  with 
other  hardy  exotics  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  frefts  begin,  when  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  grecn-houfe,  placing  them  near 
the  windows  that  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air,  for 
they  only  require  protection  from  iroft.  * 

African  or  French  MARIGOLD,  Fagetes,  a  genus  cf 
plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefa  polygamia 
fuperfuta :  of  which  there  are  three  ipecies.  i.  Mari¬ 
gold,  with  a  diffufed,  fubdivided  ftalk,  commonly  called 
French  Marigold.  2.  African  Marigold,  with  a  fingle, 
erect  ftalk,  and  naked  foot-ftalks,  bearing  fingle  flowers. 
3.  African  Marigold,  with  a  fingle,  creel  ftalk,  and 
fcaly  foot-ftalks,  bearing  many  flowers. 

Each  of  thefe  fpecies  have  many  varieties  arifing  from 
culture. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  fome 
parts  of  Africa.  We  diftinguifh  it  by  the  title  of  French 
Marigold,  the  French  having  firft  taught  us  to  raiie  it  in 
our  gardens. 

The  root  is  formed  of  innumerable  fibres,  joined  to 
an  oblong  central  part.  T  he  ftalk  is  two  feet  and  a  half 
high,  weak  branched,  brown,  and  fpreading.  The 
leave?  are  large,  of  a  deep  green,  and  beautifully  pin¬ 
nated,  the  pinnae  being  placed  on  flender  ribs,  and  in 
th  cmfelves  narrow,  oblong,  lerrated  fharply,  and  fharp- 
pointed.  The  flowers  riling  on  fmall  italics  from  the 


bofoms  of  the  leaves,  and  terminating  all  the  branches, 
cover  the  plant  in  vaft  profufion  ;  and  if  gathered  before 
they  fade,  or  fet  for  feed,  others  will  fucceed  in  greater 
number,  and  the  plant  continue  flowering  in  all  its  luftre 
till  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  longer,  if  frofts  do 
not  deftroy  the  root. 

The  flower  is  large,  and  in  its  natural  ftatc  fim  ’c,  nor 
is  it  then  without  its  beauty,  the  colour  being  mixed,  of 
an  extreme  dark,  purplifh  brown,  and  a  gold  yellow  : 
but  by  culture  it  becomes  double,  ftriped,  and  party- 
coloured  ;  in  fome  plants  the  petals  of  thefe  double 
flowers  roll  themfelres  into  quills,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
encouraged  ;  it  is  a  great  beauty  in  the  African,  or  iarger 
kind,  Lecaufe  that  has  no  great  variety  of  colouring  :  but 
in  this  fpecies  the  gardener’s  art  fhould  be  employed  to 
ftreak  and  ftripe  the  flowers  :  and  not  to  twift  up,  but 
difplay  the  petals  flat  or  waved,  to  fhew  that  fingular 
elegance. 

The  root  of  the  fecond  fpecies  has  innumerable  fibres. 
The  ftalk  is  upright,  firm,  and  a  yard  high  :  it  does  not 
fpread  out  into  wild  branches  as  the  former  foit.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  pinnated  :  their  colour  is  a  dufky 
though  not  a  dark  green  ;  and  the  pinna:  are  oblong, 
and  lharp- pointed,  fomewhat  broad  and  ferrated.  The 
flowers  are  large,  numerous,  naturally  fingle,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow.  A  richer  foil  deepens  their  colour,  fo  that 
they  vary  from  the  paleft  lemon  to  the  deepeft  orange. 
The  petals,  which  are  multiplied  iunumerabiy  by  the 
gardener’s  art,  are  rendered  from  their  plain  natural  form, 
waved,  curled,  and  tubular;  this  laft  is  their  moft 
beautiful  appearance,  and  in  this  fpecies  it  is  greatly  to 
be  encouraged  :  for  as  it  has  not  that  variety  of  ftripes 
which  is  in  the  preceding,  this  elegant  form  is  to  be 
con  ful  ted. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  there¬ 
fore  feldom  admitted  into  any  other  than  botanic 
gardens. 

Culture  of  the  African  and  French  Marigold. 

Thefe  plants  are  annual,  fo  muft  be  raifed  from  feeds 
every  fpring.  The  procuring  thele  good  is  the  firft 
article  :  and  for  this  purpofe  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
bloom,  the  gardener  Ihould  mark  the  beft  ftriped  of  the 
French  Marigold,  and  the  largeft  and  moft  quilled  of  the 
African.  When  a  few  fine  flowers  of  thefe  have  been 
fixed  upon  for  feed,  let  all  the  reft  be  cut  oft'in  the  bud, 
that  the  whole  firength  of  the  plant  may  be  employed  in 
perfe&ing  the  feed.  Every  day,  two  hours  before  fun- 
fet,  let  thefe  plants  be  watered.  Obferve  to  tie  them 
up  to  ftakes  that  the  wind  may  not  roek  them  at  the 
root.  When  the  feeds  are  near  ripe,  leave  off  the 
waterings,  and  let  them  harden  upon  the  plant  as  the 
root  decays.  After  this,  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day, 
cut  the  heads  carefully  olT,  and  lay  them  upon  a  papered 
fhelf  in  an  airy  room. 

In  the  laft  week  in  February  let  them  be  fowed  upon 
a  hot-bed  of  a  moderate  heat,  and  well  covered  with  rich 
garden  -mould. 

When  the  feeds  are  fown,  make  the  following 
compoft  :  mix  equal  parts  of  eartli  from  under  the  turf 
in  a  rich  pafture,  and  good  mellow  gaulen  mould  :  add 
a  fmall  quantity  of  well  rotted  dung,  and  to  a  load  of 
this  put  two  bufhels  of  coarfe  fand. 

When  the  plants  come  up  let  them  by  degrees  be 
inured  to  the  air  :  and  when  they  have  grown  to  a  finder’s 
length  in  height,  let  another  hot-bed  be  prepared  for 
them  in  fome  ftieltered  part  of  the  ground,  and  not 
covered  with  frames,  but  let  hoops  be  placed  over  it  at 
fmall  diftances,  that  a  mat  or  cloth  may  be  drawn  over. 
Cover  this  leven  inches  deep  with  the  comport,  and  then 
draw  lints  lengthways  and  acrols  at  eight  inches 
diftance  :  open  holes  in  the  centre  cf  every  f'quare,  and 
carefully  fet  in  one  plant.  Water  them  well,  and  draw 
a  mat  over  the  hoops,  letting  it  fall  clofe  at  the  ends. 
Thus  let  them  Hand  till  rooted,  then  by  degrees  raife 
the  mats  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  harden  them 
gradually,  for  if  they  are  drawn  up  too  clofe,  they  aie 
often  ill-fhaped,  and  fubjuft  to  be  li unted  when  brought 
out  into  the  open  air,  the  change  being  too  fudden  :  but 
by  the  above  method  they  will  be  inured  to  their  proper 
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fituation  without  any  violence  ;  the  heat  of  the  bed  will 
decreal'c  as  they  grow  up,  and  they  will  be  day  by  day 
more  expofed,  till  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  cloudy  day 
the  mat  may  be  wholly  taken  off,  and  put  on  no  more. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  are  ready  for  removal,  open 
holes  in  the  borders  where  they  are  to  ftand.  Make  two 
of  thefe  holes  in  each  place,  near  one  other,  and  fct 
a  plant  upright  in  each,  filling  them  up  with  the  comport 
inftead  of  the  mould  that  was  dug  out,  fifting  a  little  of 
the  common  mould  over  it,  that  the  border  may  all  look 
of  one  colour.  W ater  the  plants  carefully,  and  they 
will  foon  be  well  rooted,  and  make  their  {hoots  for 
flowering.  Notwithftanding  the  feeds  were  all  from 
double  flowers,  there  will  be  many  Angle,  which  muff 
be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away. 

When  one  of  the  two  plants  in  a  place  is  Angle,  and 
the  other  double,  the  Angle  one  being  taken  up,  there 
remains  the  other  for  flowering,  and  no  more  trouble  is 
required.  Where  they  are  both  Angle,  both  muff  be 
pulled  up,  and  one  from  fome  place  where  they  are  both 
double,  planted  in  the  room.  There  will  ftill  remain 
fome  places  where  both  the  plants  are  double,  one  from 
thefe  mud  be  fet  in  a  pot  Ailed  with  the  comp  ft. 

When  the  plants  are  thus  all  difpofed,  the  gardener 
muft  thruft  into  the  ground  near  each  a  fhort  firm  ftake. 
Let  it  fBMl»*bove  the  ground  half  the  height  of  the 
plant,  and  tying  the  ftalk  carefully  to  it,  let  it  remain 
covered  by  the  leaves.  The  fame  muft  be  done  in  the 
pots,  and  thus  the  plants  will  be  fecured  from  the 
winds. 

After  this  let  all  the  plants  be  watered  every  other 
day  towards  evening,  and  they  will  flower  in  full  per¬ 
fection.  Thofe  in  the  pots  will  be  the  fmalleft  plants, 
but  they  will  often  produce  the  fineft  flowers. 

/Ethiopian  MARIGOLD.  This  is  an  elegant  and 
Angular  perennial  plant.  It  has  every  advantage  which 
profufion  of  flowers,  lading  beauty,  and  an  eafy  culture 
can  give,  to  recommend  it  to  our  attention.  The  root 
is  brown  and  Abrous  :  it  fpreads  under  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  lafts  many  years.  The  leaves  rife  from  it 
in  regular  thick  tufts  :  they  are  four  inches  long,  and 
moderately  broad,  fmalleft  at  the  bafe,  larger  to  the  end, 
deeply  Anuated,  and  {harp-pointed  as  a  (pear.  They 
are  of  a  flefhy  fubftance,  and  of  a  Ane  green  colour  ; 
among  thefe  rife  the  ftalks  :  they  are  numerous,  upright, 
naked,  and  of  a  bright  pale  green  :  each  fuftains  a  Angle 
flower,  which  is  very  large  and  beautiful.  It  confifts  of 
a  central  difk,  and  radiated  edge  :  and  in  each  part  there 
is  great  elegance  and  variety.  The  rays  or  loisg  petals  of 
the  edge  are  of  a  perfeft  white  within,  and  of  a  bloody 
purple  on  the  outflde. 

Culture  of  the  ^Ethiopian  Marigold. 

This  plant  muft  be  firft  raifed  from  feeds,  and  then 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots.  Sow  the 
feeds  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  with  thofe  of  the 
Marvel  of  Peru ;  treat  the  plants  in  the  fame  manner  : 
and  when  thofe  are  planted  out,  let  thefe  be  alfo  fet  in 
large  pots.  Ailed  with  the  following  compoft:  mix  equal 
parts  of  pond-mud,  coarfe-fand,  and  earth  from  under  a 
wood-pile. 

In  the  centre  of  each  pot  place  one  of  the  plants,  and 
fettle  the  earth  well  to  their  roots.  When  they  have 
got  ftrength  from  the  felting,  place  them  in  the  open 
air  among  the  green-houle  plants,  where  they  may 
remain  till  OCtober,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
theftove,  and  there  preferved  the  winter.  There  ufually 
break  out  fome  very  Ane  flowers  upon  them  the  firft 
year,  but  the  May  following  buds  will  appear  in  great 
numbers,  and  they  muft  then  be  watered  frequently. 
As  the  flowers  fade  let  their  ftalks  be  cut  off,  and  they 
will  thus  be  loaded  with  a  frefh  fuccefiion  mod  part  of 
the  feafon. 

Corn  MARIGOLD.  See  the  article  Chrysan¬ 
themum. 

Fig  MARIGOLD,  Mefemhryanthemum,  a  genus  of 
plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  icofandria  paitagy- 
nia.  Botanifts  diftinguifh  a  vaft  many  fpecies  of  this 
plant,  but  the  above-named  writer  has  reduced  them  to 
t  he  thirty-five  following,  i.  Fig  Marigold,  with  taper, 
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obtufe,  hairy  leaves,  placed  alternate] v,  called  the 
Egyptian  Mali.  2.  Fig  Marigold,  with  oval,  obtu;e, 
waved  leaves,  placed  alternately,  commonly  called  the 
D  iamotid  Ficoides,  Diamond  PJant,  or  Ice  Plant.  3. 
fig  Marigold,  with  half  taper  leaves,  and  llowtis 
fitting  dole  to  the  wings  of  the  ftalks.  4.  Fig  Mari¬ 
gold,  with  half  cylindrical  leaves,  and  quaJrifid  flowers. 
5.  f  ig  Marigold,  with  awl-fhaped,  three-cornued 
leaves,  an  erect  fta:k,  and  a  corymbus  of  flowers  at  the 
triple  divifion  of  the  ftalk.  6.  Fig  Marigold,  without 
a  ftalk,  with  half  taper  leaves,  which  join  at  the  bafe, 
and  flowers  with  eight  ftyles.  7.  Fig  Mangold,  with 
plain,  fpear-{haped,  circulated  leaves.  8.  Fig  Mari¬ 
gold,  without  a  ftalk,  with  narrow,  three-cornered 
leaves,  marked  with  three  indentures  at  their  points. 

9.  Fig  Marigold,  having  ftalks,  and  three-cornered, 
indented  leaves,  which  arc  fhaped  like  the  Greek  Delta. 

10.  Fig  Marigold,  with  the  points  of  the  leaves  bearded. 

11.  Fig  Marigold,  witli  a  prickly  ftalk,  and  defiexed, 
cylindrical  leaves.  12.  Fig  Marigold,  with  the  ftalks 
and  leaves  decorated  with  downy  hair.  13.  Fig  Mari¬ 
gold,  with  awl-fhaped  leaves,  which  a  e  every  where 
rough  on  their  under-fide.  14.  Fig  Marigold,  with 
the  joints  of  the  ftalks  terminated  by  acute  poinied  leaves, 
which  are  indented  on  their  under-fide,  comm  >nly  called 
Buckfhorn  Ficoides.  15.  Fig  Marigold,  with  branch¬ 
ing  (pines.  16.  Fig  Marigold,  with  awl-ihaped, 
prickly  leaves,  and  a  bearded  root.  17.  Fig  Marigold, 
with  awl-fhaped,  half  taper,  fmooth  leaves,  which  are 
longer  between  the  joints.  18.  Fig  Marigold,  with 
awl-fhaped,  cylindrical  leaves,  having  diftindt,  dark- 
coloured  pimples.  19.  Fig  Marigold,  with  a  creeping 
ftalk,  which  is  half  cylindrical,  and  with  half  cylindrical 
fmcoth  leaves,  joining  at  their  bafe,  and  their  points 
three-cornered.  20.  Fig  Marigold,  with  duiiiidt, 
fmooth  falchion-fhaped  leaves,  and  taper  branches.  21. 
Fig  Marigold,  with  falchion-fhaped  leaves,  connected 
at  their  bafe,  with  the  kcel-fhaped  angle  rough,  and 
with  angulated  branches.  22.  Fig  Marigold,  with 
rough,  three-cornered  leaves,  and  petals  to  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  two  colours.  23.  Fig  Marigold,  with 
awl-fhaped,  three-cornered  leaves,  and  with  the  keel- 
fhaped  angle  fawed  on  the  out-fide.  24.  Fig  Marigold, 
with  awl-fhaped,  cylindrical  leaves,  which  are  pimply 
and  diftindt,  and  a  rougli  ftalk.  25.  Fig  Marigold, 
with  linear,  obf'olete,  three-cornered  leaves,  which  are 
diftindt  and  fmooth,  and  imbricated  at  the  top.  26. 
Fig  Marigold,  without  a  ftalk,  with  half  cylindrical 
leaves,  which  have  tubercles  on  their  outfides,  and  are 
joined  together.  27.  Fig  Marigold,  with  cut,  cylin¬ 
drical  leaves,  connected  together  at  their  bafe,  bowed 
and  fmooth.  28.  Fig  Marigold,  with  awl-fhaped, 
three-cornered  leaves,  marked  with  oblolete,  pellucid 
punctures.  29.  Stalky  Fig  Marigold,  with  awl-fbaped, 
femi-cylindricaj,  recurved,  long  leaves,  which  are  con- 
nedted  at  their  bafe.  30.  Fig  Marigold,  with  plain, 
oval,  acuminated,  entire  leaves,  which  are  placed  op- 
pofite,  and  connected  together  at  their  bafe.  31.  Fig 
Marigold,  with  a  fhort  ftalk,  and  leaves  having  hairv 
indentures,  commonly  called  Dogs  Chap  Ficoides.  32. 
Fig  Marigold,  with  ax-ftuped  leaves.  33.  Fig  Mari¬ 
gold,  with  difarmed  leaves.  34.  Fig  Marigold,  with¬ 
out  a  ftalk,  with  tongue-fhaped  leaves,  the  borders  of 
which  are  thicker  on  one  fide.  35.  Fig  Marigold,  with 
alternate,  awl-fhaped,  three-cornered,  very  long  leaves. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  all  of  them  natives  of  Africa,  and 
have  beautiful  flowers,  which  appear  at  different  feafons 
of  the  year,  fome  of  them  flowering  early  in  the  fpring, 
others  in  lu  turner,  fome  in  the  autumn,  and  fome  e\en 
fn  winter. 

Culture  of  the  Fig  Marigold. 

The  flrft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  annual  plants,  and  all 
the  reft  perennial. 

For  the  defeription  and  culture  of  the  fccond  fpecies, 
fee  the  article  Ice-Pi.ant. 

All  the  other  fpecies  arc  propagated  by  cuttings, 

during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  which  fliould  be 

planted  in  a  bed  of  light  foil,  covered  with  mats  or 

glaffes  ;  a  little  water  fliould  be  given  them  to  fettle  the 
0  t 
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ground  about  them,  and  they  muft  be  {haded  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  for  fome  time,  to  prevent  the  ground 
fiom  drying  too  faft.  In  about  fix  weeks  the  cuttings 
will  have  taken  root,  then  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  each  planted  in  a  Separate  pot  filled  with  light 
fancy  earth,  and  placed  in  aihady  fituation,  giving  them 
a  little  water  as  before.  In  this  place  they  may  Hand 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  till  they  have  taken  good  root : 
after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a  {heltered  place, 
where  they  will  have  more  fun,  and  where  they  may 
remain  till  autumn,  and  in  winter  let  them  be  Iheltered 
under  a  common  frame,  where,  if  they  are  protected 
from  froft  and  wet,  it  is  all  the  care  they  will  require. 

French  or  African  MARIGOLD.  See  the  article 
African  Marigold. 

Marjh  MARIGOLD,  Caltha ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  polygamia,  and 
of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  grows  upon  moifl,  boggy  lands,  in  mod 
parts  of  England  ;  but  there  is  a  variety  of  it  which  is 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  the  extreme,  beauty  of  its 
double  flow'ers  renders  it  worthy  a  place  in  every  col¬ 
lection. 

Culture  of  the  Marjh  Marigold. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  ro  ts  in  autumn. 
Theyfnouid  be  planted  in  a  moift  foil  and  a fhady  fituation, 
and  when  the  plants  come  up  they  will  only  require  the 
common  cate  of  being  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
fometimes  watered. 

MARJORAM,  a  fpecies  of  Origany.  See  the  article 
Origany. 

MART  AG  ON,  a  fpecies  of  Lily.  There  are  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  this  plant,  of  which  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  are  extremely  elegant,  i.  Imperial  Martagon. 
2.  Two-ftaged  Martagon.  3.  Late  Pomponian  Mar¬ 
tagon. 

Imperial  MAR  TAGON.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
roundifh,  fmali,  yellow,  and  formed  of  numerous 
pointed  fc  les.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  firm,  round,  of  a 
purplifh  colour,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high  :  towards 
the  top  it  is  a  little  hairy,  and  fometimes  all  the  way. 
The  leaves  are  ihort,  broad,  and  of  a  deep  green  : 
fmali  at  the  bafe,  and  veined  with  confpicuous  ribs  on 
the  under-fide  :  they  grow  in  regular  clufters,  at  certain 
diftances,  furrounding  the  (talk.  Toward  the  top  there 
Hand  a  few  loole  fcattered  leaves,  which  are  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  others.  The  flowers  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  they  crown  the  (talk  in  great  numbers,  and  rife 
one  above  another  in  a  kind  of  pyramidal  form.  They 
are  large,  and  of  a  pale  red,  fpotted  with  a  deeper  red 
or  purple,  in  a  various  and  irregular  manner,  but  very 
pleafmg.  Each  flower  has  its  feparate  foot-ftalk,  and 
hangs  down,  but  every  petal  turns  up  again.  The 
whole  head  of  thefe  is  very  numerous,  and  their  fmell 
a  delicate  and  rofy  fweet. 

Culture  of  this  Martagon. 

It  is  propagated  either  from  feeds  or  by  parting  of  the 
roots  :  the  latter  is  the  moft  common  method,  but  the 
former  is  the  bed  :  either  way  the  following  compoft 
muff  be  prepared  for  them. 

A  bufhel  of  pond- mud,  two  bufhels  of  rich  pafture- 
mould,  half  a  bufhel  of  wood-pile  earth,  and  a  peck  of 
fund  ;  thefe  fliould  be  mixed  in  fpring,  and  turned  two 
or  three  times  between  that  feafon  and  July,  when  it 
will  be  proper  to  plant  the  off-fets  from  the  roots. 

Thefe  are  to  be  taken  off  when  the  {talks  are  decayed, 
and  they  muff  be  planted  immediately.  A  part  of  the 
garden  mould  be  chofen  where  there  is  the  morning  fun 
and  fome  {hade  :  here  the  compoft  muff  be  put  in  the 
place  of  the  common  mould  ;  let  the  off-fets  be  planted 
at  two  feet  diftance,  and  afterwards  kept  clear  from 
weeds  and  occafionally  watered. 

T  his  is  the  common  method  of  culture  :  but  the 
plants  raifed  from  feeds  will  be  far  preferable,  the  flowers 
will  be  larger,  and  more  elegantly  fpotted,  and  the  vari¬ 
eties  almoft  numberlefs. 

The  feeds  fliould  be  faved  from  a  ftrong;  and  healthy 
plant,  and  fown  on  a  bed  of  the  fame  compoft,  in  a 
part  of  the  leminary  open  to  the  morring  fun  for  two 
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hours,  but  fheltered  from  its  rays  du’ring  the  r 
day.  The  beft  time  for  this  is  the  .middle  ot 
they  mult  be  fcattered  thick  upon  the  mould, 
vered  a  finger’s  breadth  with  the  fam  e  compo 
over  them.  From  this  time  the  bed  mufit  be  kept  c  ean 
from  weeds,  and  fometimes  flightly  watered.  I-n  - 
fucceedinc  fpring  they  will  {hoot,  anc'  the  y  oung 
planes,  when  they  have  a  little  growth,  mu'ft  be  thi  one 
where  they  have  rifen  too  dole  ;  and  whe.n  the  le 
are  decayed,  cover  the  roots  with  half  an  inch  of  fi 
mould.  _ 

The  fucceeding  Augfft  the  mould  muft  be  lifted,  the’ 
roots  taken  carefully  out,  planted  in  the  garden,  in 
a  new  bed  of  the  fame  compo.flb  a  little  mote  expoled  to 
the  fun,  but  ftill  {haded  from  the  tuil  blaze  ot  noon. 
They  fhould  be  planted  at  a  foot  cA'lDnce,  an<^  managed 
as  before,  weeding  and  watering  till  t,bcy  flower. 

There  will  be  found  a  great  many  vai?*ties,  an<^  (Ae 
beft  fhould  be  marked  while  in  flower ;  thefe  muft  be 
preferved  feparate  afterwards,  and  the  reft  planted  out 
into  common  borders.  The  varieties  confift  in  three 
particulars.  Firft,  in  the  ground  colour  of  the  flower, 
which  will  be  flefhy,  crimfon,  or  pale  purple  ;  fecondly, 
in  the  tindt  of  the  "fpots,  which  will  be  of  a  deep  orange, 
blood  colour,  or  a  violet  purple,  or  almoft  black  y  thirdly, 
in  their  diftribution  and  form,  fome  will  be  round, 
others  oblong,  and  they  will  throw  themfeivesfr  into 
various  wild  arrangements. 

When  the  fineft  flowers  have  been  feparated  froi  ti  the 
reft,  their  roots  muft  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  the  ft;  tlk  is 
decayed,  and  planted  again  immediately  in  a  1 
compoft  of  the  fame  kind,  at  two  feet  diftance.  1  bis 
muft  be  done  every  year :  the  off-fets  muff  be  alwa  Vs 
carefully  taken  off,  and  the  old  compoft  cleared  away. 

The  third  year  of  their  flowering  let  feeds  be  faved 
from  one  of  the  fineft  plants,  and  thefe  fown,  and  the 
plants  managed  juft  as  directed  for  the  firft. 

Fwo-Jlaged  MARTAGON.  The  root  of  this  is 
larger  than  in  the  other  kind,  proportioned  to  the 
plant  :  it  is  compofed  of  numerous  feales,  and  has 
feveral  thick  fibres.  The  ftalk  is  round,  firm,  perfedlly 
upright,  and  more  than  a  yard  high.  Its  colour  is  na¬ 
turally  a  dufky  green,  and  it  is  ftained  in  various  degrees 
with  purple.  The  leaves  are  broad,  fhort,  and  of  a 
deep  green,  with  high  veins  on  the  under  part.  There 
are  ulually  four  or  five  circles  of  them  round  the  ftalk, 
at  different  diftances:  and  toward  the  top  two  or  three 
loofe,  irregular,  and  fmaller  leaves,  narrower,  and  of 
another  form.  The  flowers  are  extremely  numerous 
and  elegant,  and  they  are  difpofed  in  a  pyramidal,  but 
interrupted  fpike.  At  fome  confiderable  diftance  above 
the  uppermoft  leaves,  there  rifes  a  clufter  of  them  on 
long  foot-ftalks  :  thefe  furround  the  ftalk,  and  form  a 
kind  of  circular  crown  ;  above  thefe  it  is  for  fome  fpace 
naked,  and  then  begins  another  fpecies  of  flowers, 
forming  a  compleat  fpike  to  the  top.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  flower  is  a  pale  flefhy  crimfon  :  the  fpots 
are  frequent,  and  of  a  perfect  blood-colour.  The  feent 
is  mufky,  fweet,  and  very  ftrong. 

Culture  of  this  Martagon. 

It  is  an  accidental  variety  produced  from  the  feeds  of 
the  common  fort,  and  nothing  is  more  precarious  than 
its  propagation.  When  fuch  a  flower  is  once  obtained 
more  than  ordinary  care  muft  be  taken  of  it,  and  of  its 
oft-fets.  No  change  muft  be  made  in  the  foil,  but  it 
muft  be  allowed  a  fufficient  quantity  :  nothing  fhould 
ftand  within  three  feet  of  it,  the  ftalk  fhould  be  firmly 
fecured  by  a  flake  and  frequent  tying,  and  the  fpace  of 
ground  devoted  to  its  nourifhment  muft  be  often  ftirred 
and  oftener  watered.  In  this  manner  the  plant  is  to  be 
brought  to  flower,  and  in  order  to  fave  feed  from  it,  the 
upper  fpike  of  flowers  fliould  be  cut  off  before  they  blow, 
and  only  the  crown  or  lower  circle  left  to  perfedl  their 
feed.  1  his  will  be  ftrong  and  vigorous  in  the 
degree,  and  in  all  probability,  when  fown 
re-produce  the  two-ftaged  kind. 

Late  Pomponian  MARTAGON.  The  root  of  this 
fpecies  is  very  Angular :  it  is  not  compofed  of  thick 
fc.  lcs  as  in  the  others,  but  coated  as  an  onion.  The 
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ftalk  is  Ample,  firm,  upright,  two  feet  and  a  halt  high, 
round,  ftriated,  and  of  a  pale  green,  tinged  with  brown 
cr  yellow.  The  leaves  are  very  numerous,  and  ftand 
irregularly  ;  they  are  of  a  moderate  length,  narrow,  and 
in  lome  degree  triangular,  (harp-pointed,  and  of  a  ftrong 
and  lively  green.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous  and 
beautiful,  they  crown  the  (talk,  and  rife  alio  from  the 
bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves.  They  have  long  foot-ftalks, 
from  which  they  hang  drooping.  Their  colour  is  a  high 
and  perfect  fcarlet,  fpotted  with  black. 

Culture  of  this  Mart  agon. 

The  feeds  of  the  early,  or  common  Pomponian  Mar¬ 
tagon  railc  this.  A  warm  fpot  of  ground  (hould  be 
cholcn  for  it,  and  the  roots  muft  be  planted  deep  to 
defend  them  from  the  feverity  of  the  froft  ;  they  muft 
not  have  .  moift  or  too  rich  (oil. 

The  belt  compoft  for  them  is  rich  pafture-earth,  with 
a  little  wood  pile  mould  and  rotted  cow-dung;  this 
(liouid  be  mixed  up  in  fpring,  and  it  will  be  ready  to 
receive  the  feeds  in  autumn. 

Thefe  muft  be  faved  from  ftrong  healthy  plants,  and 
in  autumn  a  bed  muft  be  made  up  in  the  leminary  with 
the  above  compoft,  chufing  a  fpot  that  is  open  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  defended  from  all  the  cold  quarters. 
The  furface  of  the  bed  muft  be  raked  level,  and  the 
feeds  fcattered  over  it  with  an  even  hand  :  they  (hould  be 
fown  thick,  for  many  fail.  When  the  plants  come  up 
they  muft  be  thinned  and  weeded  ;  and  in  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  decay,  half  an  inch  of  the  fame  mould 
muft  be  fifted  over  the  whole  bed.  In  this  manner  they 
muft  be  kept  one  year  more,  and  it  will  then  be  time  to 
remove  them. 

A  bed  muft  be  made  up  with  the  fame  compoft  in  fome 
(lieltered  part  of  the  garden,  and  the  roots  taken  up 
foon  after  the  leaves  have  faded,  and  planted  in  this 
bed  at  ten  inches  diftance,  covering  them  two  inches 
with  the  compoft  ;  here  they  are  to  ftand  till  they  flower, 
when  there  will  be  found  a  great  variety  :  fome  will  be 
of  a  dark,  fome  of  a  pale  tin&,  fome  a  perfect  red,  and 
others  yellowiih. 

The  fineft  muft  be  marked,  and  the  reft,  when  the 
leaves  are  decayed,  muft  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in 
other  places.  By  this  method  the  line  flowers  which 
are  left  will  have  good  room,  and  they  muft  at  the 
approach  of  winter  be  covered  with  another  inch  of  the 
fame  mould.  Their  proper  place  in  the  earth  is  about 
five  inches  under  the  fu.face,  they  never  fad  to  (hoot 
ftrong  through  this,  and  the  burying  them  thus  is  their 
beft  defence  during  the  winter. 

The  next  year  they  will  drew  their  flowers  in  per¬ 
fection,  and  from  this  time  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
others  of  the  fame  kind.  They  (hould  be  taken  up  every 
year  as  foon  as  the  ftalks  and  leaves  are  decayed,  and 
planted  again  in  a  frefh  bed  of  the  fame  foil  :  they  muft 
be  fheltered  from  the  north  winds,  and  open  to  the 
morning  fun,  but  defended  from  that  of  noon-day:  and 
they  will  thus  produce  abundance  of  flowers,  extremely 
elegant,  and  very  lading. 

MARSH-MALLO WS.  See  the  article  Marfh- 
Mallows. 

MARSPI -MARIGOLD.  See  Tfor/ft-MARicoLD. 

MARTYNIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  which  has  no 
Englifti  name,  and  only  three  l'pecies.  i.  Martynia, 
with  a  branching  ftalk  and  angular  leaves.  2.  Marty¬ 
nia,.  with  a  Angle  ftalk  and  fawed  leaves.  3.  Mar¬ 
tynia,  with  a  branching  ftalk  and  oval,  heart-lhapcd, 
hairy  leaves. 

The  Arft  fpecies  rifes  with  a  ftrong  herbaceous  ftalk 
near  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
hairy,  and  cut  into  angles  on  their  fides.  The  flowers 
grow  in  (hort  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  :  they 
are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  oblong, 
oval  capfuies  ;  when  thefe  are  ripe  they  divide  into  two 
parts  and  drop  oft',  leaving  a  large  hard  nut  hanging  on 
the  plant:  within  are  four  oblong  cells,  two  of  which 
have  a  Angle  oblong  feed  in  each,  but  the  other  two  are 
abortive.  If  the  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the 
fpring,  they  will  begin  to  (hew  their  flowers  in  July, 
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and  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of  them  on  the  fame  ‘plant 
till  the  end  of  September,  when  the  plants  decay. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Carthagcna  in  New 
Spain.  It  has  a  perennial  root  and  an  annual  ftalk. 
The  roots  are  thick,  flefhy,  and  divided  into  fcaly 
knots  :  from  this  rife  feveral  fingle,  flefhy,  fucculent 
ftalks,  about  a  foot  high,  of  a  purpli(h  colour.  The 
leaves  are  thick,  oblong,  fawed  on  their  edges,  rough 
on  their  upper  fide,  where  they  are  of  a  dark  colour,  but 
their  under  Ade  is  purplifh.  A  fpike  of  blue  flowers  crowns 
the  top  of  the  ftalk.  They  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  Mifliflippi. 
It  rifes  with  a  thick  flefhy  ftalk  about  two  feet  high, 
which  divides  into  three,  and  fometimes  four  fpreading 
branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  heart- fhaped,  very 
vifeous,  hairy,  and  of  a  foft  green.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  branches  in  a  loofe  thyrfe  :  their  colour  is  a 
very  pale  purple;  they  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval  fruit, 
(helled  like  a  walnut :  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  this  (hell 
drops  off,  and  leaves  a  hard  Abrous  nut  hanging  on  the 
plant,  which  opens  in  the  middle,  having  four  cells, 
each  containing  three  or  four  oval  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Martynia. 

The  Arft  and  third  fpecies  being  annual  plants  are 
only  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  pots 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  where,  if 
the  feeds  are  inti  rely  feparated  from  their  covers,  the 
plants  will  appear  in  about  a  month,  and  will  grow 
tolerably  faft  if  the  bed  is  warm,  in  a  li  1  tie  time  after 
they  appear  they  (hould  he  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  again, 
where  they  muft  be  watered  and  (haded  till  they  have 
taken  fre(h  root,  after  which  they  (hould  have  a  large 
(hare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them. 

In  about  a  month  they  will  have  Ailed  the  pots  with 
their  roots,  when  they  (hould  be  removed  into  pots  about 
a  foot  diameter  at  the  top,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
in  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  (hould  be  allowed  room, 
for  they  put  out  many  Ade-branches,  and  will  grow  three 
feet  high  or  more,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  bed 
and  the  care  which  is  taken  to  fupply  them  con- 
ftantly  with  water. 

When  thefe  plants  thrive  well  the  Ade-branches  will 
all  produce  Irnall  fpikes  of  flowers,  but  it  is  only  from 
the  Arft  fpike  that  good  feeds  can  be  obtained,  fo  that 
great  care  (hould  be  taken  not  to  pull  off  or  deftroy  any 
of  the  flowers. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  the  proper  time  for  this  is  about  the  middle  of 
March  :  they  muft  be  planted  in  pots  of  a  middling  Aze 
and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  where  they  muft  always 
remain.  The  plants  die  to  the  root  every  winter,  at 
which  feafon  they  muft  have  very  little  water,  and  in 
every  refpedt  treated  like  other  tender  exotics  which 
require  the  bark-ftove. 

MARVEL-of-PERU,  or  Four-  o’Clock-Flgwer, 
Miralilis ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among 
the  pentandria  monogynia :  he  diftinguifhes  only  one  fpe¬ 
cies  of  it,  of  which  the  Jalap  of  the  (hops  is  a  variety. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  both  Indies.  It  rifes  a  yard 
high,  and  fpreads  into  numerous  branches.  The  root 
is  long  and  thick,  and  has  many  Abrcs.  The  ftalk  is 
jointed,  and  the  leaves  are  placed  in  pairs  :  they  are 
oblong,  broad,  and  not  divided  at  the  edges.  Their 
colour  is  a  Ane  deep  green.  The  flowers  are  extremely 
beautiful  :  fome  terminate  the  ftalks,  and  others  rife 
from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  and  branches  :  they  are 
broad,  expanded,  and  of  various  dyes,  not  only  on 
different  plants,  but  often  on  the  fame.  The  natural 
colour  is  a  tawny  yellow,  but  from  this  they  vary  into 
the  deepeft  purple,  and  the  fainteft  flefti-colour :  fome¬ 
times  they  are  of  a  pure  fnow-white,  and  at  others  vari¬ 
egated  in  a  mod:  elegant  manner  with  purple  and  white, 
fiefh-colour  and  white,  or  all  thele  colours,  and  the 
original  yellow. 

Culture  of  ti>e  Marvkl-of-Peru. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in 
the  fprrng  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants 
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come  up  they  mu  ft  have  plenty  of  free  air  admitted  to 
them  if  the  weather  is  mild  :  and  when  they  are  two 
incites  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another 
moderate  hot-bed,  or  planted  each  in  a  imall  pot  filled 
with  1  i <_> h t  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
where  they  tnuft  be  (haded  till  they  have  taken  new 
root,  after  which  they  mull  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  air,  and  in  June  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of 
the  pleafu: e-garden. 

During  the  time  of  flowering  the  plants  ftiould  have 
a  little  water  twice  a  day. 

MASTERWORT,  Imperatoria ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  peniandria  digynia ,  and  of 
which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant  which  grows  naturally  upon 
the  mountains  of  Auftria  and  Switzerland.  The  root  is 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  thumb  ;  the  leaves  rife 
from  the  root :  they  have  long  foot-ftalks,  dividing  into 
three  very  lhort  ones  at  the  top,  each  fuftaining  a  tri¬ 
foliate  leaf,  indented  on  the  border.  The  flower-ftalks 
rife  about  two  feet  high  :  they  divide  into  two  or  three 
branches,  and  each  is  terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of 
white  flowers. 

Culture  of  the  Master  WORT. 

It  is  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  by  parting  of  the 
roots,  If  by  feeds  they  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  bed  or  border  in  a  fhady  fituation. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  appear,  they  ftiould  be 
carefully  weeded  :  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very 
dry,  let  them  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water, 
which  will  greatly  promote  their  growth. 

About  the  beginning  of  May,  if  you  find  the  plants 
come  up  clofe  together,  prepare  a  moift  ftiady  border, 
and  thin  the  plants  fo  as  to  leave  them  at  the  diftance  of 
fix  inches  afunder :  plant  thofe  which  you  draw  up  into 
the  border,  about  the  fame  diftance  apart,  being  careful, 
if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  to  water  them  duly  till 
they  have  taken  new  root :  after  which  time  thefe  plants, 
as  alfo  thofe  remaining  on  the  feed-beds,  will  require  no 
other  culture  but  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  which  may 
be  eafily  effected,  by  hoeing  the  ground  between  the 
plants  now  and  then  in  dry  weather. 

The  following  autumn  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which 
fhould  be  in  a  rich  moift  foil,  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet 
afunder.  When  they  have  taken  root  they  will  require 
no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  In  the 
fpring,  before  they  ftioot,  the  ground  fhould  be  every 
year  "gently  dug  between  the  plants,  in  doing  which 
great  care  ftiould  be  taken  not  to  injure  their  roots. 

,  If  you  would  propagate  this  plant  by  oft-fets,  the 
roots  fhould  be  parted  at  Michaelmas,  and  planted  in  a 
fhady  fituation,  at  the  diftance  already  directed  for  the 
feedling  plants,  and  they  require  the  fame  management. 

MASTICK,  a  fpecies  of  Tree  Germander.  See  the 
article  Tree  Germander. 

MASTICK-THYME,  a  fpecies  of  Savory.  See 
the  article  Savory. 

MASTICK-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  Piftacia.  See  the 
article  Pistacia. 

Indian  MASTICK,  Schinus,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies.  I.  Indian  Maffick,  with 
winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fawed,  2.  Indian 
Maffick,  with  winged  leaves,  and  jointed  bordered  foct- 
italks,  having  thorns  on  the  under  fide. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  It 
rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  eleven  or  twelve  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  branches  ^  he  leaves  are  compofed  of 
feveral  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  one  which  is  longer 
than  the  reft :  they  are  of  a  lucid  green.  I  he  flowers 
grow  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe  bunches; 
they  are  very  final!,  and  their  colour  is  a  per  fed  white. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  \Veft  Indies.  It 
rifes  with  a  ligneous  ftalk  ten  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
branches.  The  leaves  are  winged,  the  mid-rib  of  them 
is  bordered  and  jointed,  and  armed  with  crooked  lpmes 
under  each  joint. 

Culture  of  the  Indian  Mastick. 

The  fi:ft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould 
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be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed. 
If  the  feeds  are  good  the  plants  will  appear  in  about  five 
or  fix  weeks:  and  if  they  are  properly  managed,  by  ad¬ 
mitting  frefh  air  to  them,  according  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon,  they  will  be  fit  to  remove  in  fix  weeks  after, 
when  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  again  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  (hading  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  when  they 
muff  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they 
ftiould  be  removed  foon  after,  placing  them  in  a  warm 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  but  they 
muft  be  removed  into  fhelter  before  the  firft  frofts,  other- 
wife  their  tops  will  be  killed,  which  generally  deftroys 
the  plants. 

This  fpecies  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers  and 
cuttings  :  the  layers  fhould  be  put  down  in  the  fpring, 
and  by  the  following  fpring  they  will  be  rooted.  The 
cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  April,  which  will  put  out 
roots  in  about  two  months,  and  may  afterwards  be 
treated  as  the  feedling  plants. 

1  he  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tanners-baik  :  thefe  feeds  will  often  lie  three  or  four 
months  in  the  ground,  and  fometimes  a  whole  year; 
therefore  if  the  plants  fhould  not  come  up  the  fame  year, 
the  earth  fhould  not  be  difturbed  in  the  pots,  but  in  the 
W’inter  placed  in  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  and  the 
fpring  following  plunged  again  into  a  frefh  hot-bed, 
w'hich  will  bring  up  the  plants  if  the  feeds  are  good. 
When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  ftiould  be  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken 
new  root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  as  other 
tender  ftove-plants.  , 

MAUDLIN,  a  fpecies  of  Achillea.  See  the  article 
Achili.ea. 

MAY,  the  fifth  month  of  the  year. 

In  the  Flower-garden.  Take  care  of  the  auriculas  now 
in  bloom,  as  alfo  of  the  hyacinths,  ranunculus’s,  ane- 
monies,  and  tulips;  the  wind,  rain,  and  fun  muft  be 
kept  oft  by  moderate  coverings.  The  amaryllis’s,  and 
other  autumnal  flowers,  muft  now  have  their  roots  taken 
out  of  the  ground  :  let  this  be  done  with  care,  and  dry 
them  gently  upon  mats  in  an  airy  place,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fun,  then  tie  them  up  in  parcels  till  the  time  of 
planting  them  towards  the  end  of  Cummer.  Harden  the 
tender  annuals  to  the  air,  and  now  plant  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  forward  of  them.  Sow  hardy  annuals  on  the 
borders,  and  give  them  free  and  frequent  waterings. 
Obferve  the  leaves  of  the  hyacinths  which  are  paft  flower¬ 
ing,  they  will  begin  to  decay,  and  the  roots  fhould  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground.  Shade  the  beds  of  fine  flowers 
at  noon,  and  let  them  occafionally  have  water.  Keep 
the  borders,  grafs,  and  gravel- walks  in  order  :  the 
gravel  fhould  be  rolled  often  and  cleaned  from  weeds,  the 
borders  fhould  not  only  be  weeded  but  ftirred  and  raked 
once  in  three  or  four  days.  Take  up  the  roots  of  fine 
colchicums,  and  clean  them  and  fpread  them  out  on  a 
mat  in  a  dry  airy  room  :  when  they  are  ?.  little  hardened 
put  them  up  till  the  time  of  planting,  which  ftiould  be 
about  nine  weeks  after;  differem' roots  require  various 
management  in  this  refpedl  :  there  is  in  many  of  the 
bulbous  roots  a  time  of  reft  between  the  decay  of  the 
leaves  and  (hooting  of  the  next  bloom.  The  tuberous 
rooted  flowers  of  autumn  will  about  the  middle  of  this 
month  be  in  a  ftate  to  be  removed  :  thefe  are  to  be  taken 
up  and  planted  afrefh  as  foon  as  out  of  the  ground.  See 
in  what  place  the  climbing  plants  will  be  proper,  and  fow 
them.  Carnations  towards  the  end  of  this  month  will 
(hew  the  buds  for  their  flowering  :  let  the  plants  be 
examined  carefully,  all  decayed  leaves  taken  off,  and 
the  ftalks  tied  to  flicks.  The  tendered  annuals  railed  in 
hot-beds  may  now  have  their  laft  removal.  Plant  fome 
good  roots  of  tuberofe  in  a  hot-bed  that  has  a  moderate 
warmth,  and  they  will  flower  about  October.  As  the 
leaves  of  the  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  fpring' flowers 
decay  take  up  the  roots,  clear  them  from  mould,  fpread 
them  upon  a  mat  in  a  fhady  place,  and  then  put  them  up 
for  the  next  plantation.  Keep  the  boxes  of  feedling 

I  i  i  flowers 
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flowers  where  they  have  only  the  morning  fun.  The 
carnations  will,  about  the  end  of  this  month,  grow 
more  forward  towards  flowering  :  the  earth  mult  be 
kept  moiftened,  and  infers  picked  off,  if  at  any  time 
found  upon  the  plant.  Auriculas,  as  they  are  pad 
flowering,  mud  be  removed  from  the  dands,  and  placed 
on  lonie  part  of  the  ground  where  they  can  have  only  the 
morning  fun  :  after  this  no  mofs  or  weeds  mud  be  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  upon  the  mould,  and  thus  they  are  to  be 
left  for  dimmer.  Look  over  the  borders  and  fee  where 
any  thing  can  be  added  for  the  autumn  flowering  :  clean 
and  lay  in  order  every  part  of  the  ground.  The  flower¬ 
beds  mud  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  none  fhould  be 
fullered  to  remain  any  where  about  the  garden.  Mow 
grafs-walks  frequently,  and  let  the  gravel  be  kept  rolled 
and  cleaned. 

In  the  Seminary.  Plant  out  in  the  open  ground  fuch 
fccdlings  of  exotic  trees  and  flnubs  as  are  to  dand  the 
weather,  but  requiring  foine  care,  and  while  young,  arc 
firfl  raifed  in  pots.  Dig  up  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  warm 
and  fheltered  part  of  the  nurfery,  for  fowing  fome  of  the 
American  trees,  particularly  the  coniferous  kinds.  In 
this  month  weeds  rile  up  abundantly,  and  mud  be  every 
where  dedroyed.  Clear  the  beds  of  feedling  plants  and 
trees  by  hand,  and  when  the  earth  is  broken  by  pulling 
up  the  roots,  give  a  gentle  watering.  Next  clear  the 
rows  of  new-planted  trees.  Examine  the  beds  fown  in 
the  fpring,  and  on  which  there  is  yet  no  appearance  of 
any  fhoot  ;  they  will  require  defence  and  watering. 
Tranfplanting  may  be  continued  in  the  open  air  for 
certain  kinds  and  on  particular  occafions,  during  this 
month.  In  the  nurfery  of  flowering  plants  for  the  next 
year,  this  is  now  to  be  managed  with  due  care.  Look 
over  grafted  trees,  and  give  them  liberty  at  the  bandage; 
let  the  loam  be  cleared  away,  and  the  bafs  untied,  and 
with  a  flannel  wetted  in  water  juft  made  milk-warm, 
let  the  part  be  walhed  clean.  Seedling  trees  which  have 
been  raifed  in  feparate  beds  in  the  feminary,  will  require 
frequent  waterings  towards  the  end  of  this  month  ; 
weed  themalfo  carefully  from  time  to  time,  and  give  the 
waterings  art  hour  before  fun-fet.  Let  the  gardener 
now  take  the  advantage  of  a  fhowery  day  for  the  laying 
fome  branches  of  thofe  fhrubs  and  trees  which  will  not 
readily  take  root,  except  by  the  flioots  of  the  fame  years 
growth  :  this  is  the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  ever-greens, 
and  with  the  generality  of  the  woody,  climbing  plants. 
Water  the  biennial  and  perennial  flower-roots  raifed  from 
feed  lad:  feafon,  and  now  tranfplanted  into  feparate  beds, 
and  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds  between  them. 
Look  over  the  trees  that  were  budded  lad  feafon,  fee  that 
the  roots  be  not  defrauded  of  nourilhment,  nor  left  in 
the  way  of  mifehief  from  infedts  ;  fuffer  no  fhoots  from 
the  dock,  thefe  mud;  be  rubbed  as  foon  as  they  appear. 
The  beds  of  feedling  plants  and  fhrubs  mud  be  watered 
at  times,  and  fhaded  from  the  full  noon-day  fun  :  the 
mould  mud  be  kept  perfedlly  free  from  weeds  between 
them,  and  now  and  then  broke  with  a  trowel.  No  part 
of  the  gardener’s  ground  requires  moifture  fo  much  as 
the  nurfery  ;  let  him  from  time  to  time  examine  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mould  about  the  new  planted  as  well  as 
feedling  trees  and  fhrubs,  and  where  he  finds  nature  has 
not  given  moifture  enough,  fupply  it  with  water. 

In  the  Fruit-garden.  Take  care  of  the  forcing  frames, 
they  mud  be  frequently  ftirred  up  about  the  roots,  and 
they  mud  have  every  day  a  moderate  watering.  The 
trees  mud  be  opened  to  the  air,  and  every  other  day  it 
will  be  very  ferviceable  to  water  them  all  over  branches, 
leaves,  and  fruit.  Look  over  fruit-trees  againft  walls, 
if  any  branches  are  loofe  faften  them  carefully  :  rub  off  all 
the  fore-right  and  irregular  fhoots,  and  train  to  proper 
places  thofe  that  are  fit  for  fervice  :  then  go  over  the 
efpaliers  in  the  fame  manner.  Look  to  all  new-planted 
trees,  fee  they  be  firm  in  their  places,  and  promote  their 
growth  by  watering.  As  wall-fruits  are  coming  forward 
towards  the  end  of  this  month,  they  fhould  be  well 
thinned ;  obferve  which  are  the  mod  promifing,  and 
the  taking  off  a  part  of  the  word  gives  more  nourilhment 
to  the  others:  this  thinning  mud  be  done  with  caution, 
for  there  are  many  accidents  to  which  the  remainder 
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will  be  liable  :  fnails  devour  many,  they  mud  be  watched 
daily  at  the  times  of  their  coming  out  of  their  holes  and 
dedroyed  ;  let  the  ground  about  the  trees  have  fuch  a 
drefling  as  will  make  them  a  frefh  fupply  of  nourilhment. 

In  the  Kitchen-garden.  Begin  the  month  with  a 
general  weeding  among  the  fmalleft  kind  by  hand,  for 
others  the  hoe  is  to  be  ufed.  In  thofe  in  rows,  at  a  due 
diftance,  ufe  the  fpade  :  follow  the  weeding  by  a  general 
watering  ;  hoe  in  the  dryeff  days,  weed  by  hand  after  a 
little  rain.  Dig  in  either  weather.  Slip  fome  artichokes, 
and  ch ufe  a  moift  part  of  the  ground  for  planting  them. 
Sow  young  fallading  on  a  fhady  part  of  the  ground  open 
to  the  north-weft.  Slip  fage  and  other  aromatic  kinds, 
and  plant  them  out  on  a  fhady  border.  Sow  fome  good 
feed  of  cos  and  celicia  lettuces.  In  a  fair  evening  after  a 
fhower,  draw  up  fome  mould  about  the  ftems  of  the 
cabbages  and  cauliflower-plants.  The  celery-plants  may 
be  tranfplanted  about  the  beginning  of  this  month. 
Look  after  the  infedts,  which  if  not  dedroyed  before 
they  copulate,  will  lay  the  foundation  for  an  uncon¬ 
querable  multitude.  Beans  and  peafe,  which  will  now 
be  in  flower  upon  warm  borders,  will  require  good 
watering.  Plant  peafe,  beans,  and  French-beans. 
Plant  out  rad  idles  for  feeds.  Let  the  gardener  go  over 
the  plantation  of  early  cabbages,  and  tye  them  up  with 
foft  bafs.  Beans,  peafe,  and  Frcnch-beans  may  be 
planted  till  near  the  end  of  this  month,  but  they  will 
require  more  watering  than  thofe  planted  earlier:  they 
muftalfo  be  duly  weeded,  and  the  mould  between  them 
mud  be  frequently  broke.  Weeding  and  watering  now 
become  ncceffary  to  the  whole  ground,  and  mud  be  con¬ 
tinued  from  time  to  time  with  due  care:  the  young 
crops  will  require  mod  of  the  former,  and  the  old  of  the 
latter.  Sow  young  fallad  herbs  ;  once  a  week  plant  out 
the  cabbages  and  favoys  for  winter  ufe:  this  muft  be 
done  upon  part  of  the  ground  cleared  from  other  crops. 
The  cucumber  and  melon  plants  muft  now  be  carefully 
attended  ;  they  are  apt  to  hang  their  leaves  and  grow 
faint:  this  happens  either  from  the  too  great  power  of 
the  fun,  or  the  want  of  a  fufficient  depth  of  mould  ;  in 
the  firfl:  cafe  the  frame  muft  be  covered  with  mats  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  inftead  of  glaffes,  and  in  the  other  an 
inch  depth  of  frefh  mould  muft  be  fpread  over  the  whole 
bed. 

In  the  Green-houfe.  About  the  end  of  this  month 
bring  into  the  open  air  thofe  natives  of  warmer  climates 
which  have  be?n  fheltered  from  winter,  and  admit  more 
air  to  thofe  which  will  not  at  any  time  endure  the  free 
expofure.  The  green-houfe  plants  are  to  be  removed 
into  proper  parts  of  the  garden  :  but  before  they  are  re¬ 
moved  they  fhould  be  cleaned  in  every  part,  freed  from 
decayed  leaves,  and  refrefhed  by  fome  new  mould,  after 
ftirring  the  furface  of  that  in  which  they  grow  :  thefe 
being  now  taken  out,  the  others  will  have  room  to  be 
brought  to  the  windows  in  order  to  have  as  much  air  as 
poflible,  with  any  degree  of  defence. 

The  Stove,  towards  the  end  of  this  month  fhould 
be  refrefhed  with  airings;  at  evening  the  glafles  muft  be 
clofed  to  keep  out  the  cold  that  will  attend  even  our 
warmed:  feafons,  and  in  the  middle  of  very  hot  days  they 
muft  be  fhaded.  Many  of  the  mod:  elegant  plants  in 
this  department  will  now  require  tranfplanting  :  thofe 
raifed  from  feed  have  been  planted  in  little  pots  and  let 
in  the  bed  ;  thefe,  as  they  increafe  in  bignefs,  will 
require  more  earth  for  their  roots.  Let  the  plants  in 
general  be  carefully  looked  over  and  well  cleaned  ;  let 
the  mould  on  the  furface  in  all  the  pots  be  broke,  and 
refrefhed  by  a  fmall  addition  of  a  compcft  of  the  like 
kind,  and  let  the  feveral  plants,  according  to  their 
nature,  have  now  and  then  a  gentle  watering  from  fome 
fine-nofed  pot. 

MAYWEED,  Cotu’a ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuperjiua ,  and  of 
which  there  are  four  fpecies.  i.  Mayweed,  with  many- 
pointed  wfinged  leaves,  and  no  rays  to  the  flowers.  2. 
Mayweed,  with  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  many-pointed 
leaves  embracing  the  flalks.  3.  Mayweed,  with  lyre- 
fhaped  winged  leaves,  and  radiated  flowers.  4.  Mayweed, 
with  receptacles  fwollcn,  and  turbinated  beneath. 
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Thefe  are  all  annual  plants;  The  firft  fpecies  grows 
haturally  in  Spain  and  the  ifland  of  Helena.  The 
fecond  and  fourth  fpecies  are  natives  of  Africa,  and  the 
third  of  Vera  Cruz; 

Culture  of  the  Mayweed. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  if  the 
plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  a  new  fucceffion  will 
come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  will  require  no  other  care 
than  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinning  them 
where  they  grow  too  clofe. 

The  fecond;  third,  and  fourth  fpecies  are  railed  from 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring  :  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  a  warm  border,  where  they 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

MAYWEED,  a  fpecies  of  Chamomile.  See  the 
article  Chamomile. 

ME  ADI  A,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  is  only 
one  fpecies. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  from 
which  come  out  feveral  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  fix 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  at  firft  Handing 
eredt,  but  afterwards  they  fpread  on  the  ground,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  plants  are  much  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  from 
between  thefe  leaves  arife  three  or  four  {talks,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  roots,  eight  or  nine  inches 
high  :  they  are  fmooth,  naked,  and  are  terminated  by 
an  umbel  of  flowers,  under  which  is  fituated  as  many¬ 
leaved  involucrum  ;  each  flower  is  fuftained  by  a  long 
{lender  foot-ftalk,  which  is  recurved  fo  that  the  flower 
hangs  downward  :  it  has  but  one  petal,  which  is  deeply 
cut  into  five  fpear-lhaped  fegments,  which  are  reflexed 
backward  ;  the  ftamina,  which  are  five  in  number,  are 
fhort,  and  fit  in  the  tube  of  the  flower,  having  five 
arrow-pointed  fummits,  which  are  connected  together 
round  the  ftyle,  forming  a  fort  of  beak.  The  flowers 
are  purple  inclining  to  a  peach-bloflom  colour,  and  have 
an  oblong  germen  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule  inclofed  by  the 
empalement,  with  the  permanent  ftyle  on  its  apex, 
which  when  ripe  opens  at  the  top  to  let  out  the  feeds, 
which  are  faftened  round  the  ftyle.  This  plant  flowers 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July,  foon 
after  which  the  ftalks  and  leaves  decay,  fo  that  the  roots 
remain  ina&ive  till  the  following  fpring. 

Culture  of  the  Meadia. 

It  is  propagated  by  off-fets,  which  the  roots  put  out 
freely  when  they  are  in  a  loofe  moift  foil  and  a  {hady 
fituation;  the  beft  time  to  remove  the  roots  and  take 
away  the  off-fets  is  in  Auguft,  after  the  leaves  and 
llalks  are  decayed,  that  they  may  be  fixed  well  in  their 
new  fituation  before  the  froft  comes  on.  It  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  the  plants  generally  produce 
in  plenty  :  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  either  in  a  fhady  moift  border,  or  in 
pots  which  fhould  be  placed  in  the  {hade  ;  in  the  fpring 
the  plants  will  come  up,  and  muft  then  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  dry  they  muft  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water  :  nor  fliould  they  be  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  fun,  for  while  the  plants  are  young  they  are 
verv  impatient  of  heat ;  thefe  young  plants  fliould  not  be 
tranfplanted  till  the  leaves  are  decayed,  then  they  muft  be 
carefully  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  where 
the  foil  is  loofe  and  moift,  at  about  eight  inches  diftance 
from  each  other,  which  will  be  room  enough  for  them 
to  grow  one  year,  by  which  time  they  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  produce  flowers,  fo  may  then  be  tranfplanted 
into  fome  fhady  border  in  the  flower-garden,  where  they 
will  appear  very  ornamental  during  the  continuance  of 
their  flowers. 

MEADOW  SWEET,  a  fpecies  of  Spiraea.  See 
the  article  Spiraea. 

MEDEOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  no  Englifh 
name;  there  are  four  fpecies  of  it.  1.  Medeola,  with 
oval,  fpear-fhaped,  alternate  leaves,  and  a  climbing 
llalk,  commonly  called  climbing  African  Afparagus, 
with  a  myrtle  leaf.  2.  Medeola,  with  fpear-fhaped, 
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alternate  leaves,  and  a  climbing;  ftalk ;  or  narrow- 
leaved,  climbing  African  Afparagus.  3.  Medeola,  with 
leaves  growing  in  whorls,  and  prickly  branches.  4. 
Medeola,  with  leaves  growing  in  whorls,  and  fmooth 
branches. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  grow  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  they  have  tuberofe  roots,  com- 
poled  of  feveral  dugs  or  oblong  knobs,  which  unite 
together  at  the  top,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  ftiff 
ftalks,  which  rife  four  or  five  feet  high  if  they  have  any 
fupport  to  which  they  can  fallen,  otherwife  they  fall  to 
the  ground.  The  leaves  of  the  firft  are  oval,  fpear- 
Ihaped,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  placed  alternate : 
their  colour  is  a  light  green  on  the  under  fide,  and  dark 
on  the  upper.  The  leaves  of  the  fecond  are  much 
longer  and  narrower,  in  which  their  difference  confifts. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks,  fome- 
times  fingly,  at  others  there  are  two  upon  a  {lender  fhort 
foot-ftalk  :  they  have  fix  oblong  equal  petals,  of  a  dull 
white  colour :  within  thefe  fit  fix  ftamina,  which  are  as 
long  as  the  petals,  terminated  by  incumbent  fummits  ; 
in  the  center  is  fituated  a  germen  with  three  horns, 
fitting  upon  a  fhort  ftyle,  and  crowned  by  three  thick 
recurved  ftigmas  :  the  germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
roundilh  berry  with  three  cells,  each  containing  one 
heart-fhaped  feed. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
This  is  a  very  low  fhrub,  feldom  rifmg  more  than  three 
feet  high  in  its  native  foil.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous, 
and  divide  upwards  into  feveral  branches.  The  leaves 
are  ftiff,  ending  in  acute  fpines  :  thefe  ftand  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks,  there  are  eleven  or  more  at  each  joint. 
The  flowers  are  produced  juft  under  the  leaves,  lome- 
times  fingly,  at  others  there  are  two  which  come  out 
from  the  fame  joint  :  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white 
colour,  having  fix  oblong  pointed  petals,  with  fix 
ftamina  not  To  long  as  the  petals,  and  a  roundilh 
germen,  which  afterwards  turns  to  an  oval  berry  with 
three  cells,  each  having  one  heart-fhaped  feed. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America. 
This  hath  a  fmall  fcaly  root,  from  which  arifes  a  Angle 
ftalk  about  eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  grow  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  ground  in  whorls,  and  at  the  top 
there  are  two  leaves  {landing  oppofite  :  between  thefe 
come  out  three  {lender  foot-ftalks,  which  turn  down¬ 
ward,  each  fuftaining  one  fmall,  pale,  herbaceous 
flower,  with  a  purple  pointal. 

Culture  of  the  Medeola. 

Both  the  firft  fpecies  propagate  freely  by  off-fets  from 
the  roots,  fo  that  when  they  are  once  obtained,  there 
will  be  no  neceflity  of  fowing  their  feeds,  which  com¬ 
monly  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  ;  nor  will  the  plants  be 
ftrong  enough  to  flower  in  lefs  than  two  years  more, 
whereas  the  off-fets  will  flower  the  following  fpring. 
The  time  for  tranfplanting  and  parting  of  the  roots  is  in 
July,  when  their  ftalks  are  entirely  decayed,  for  they 
begin  to  fhoot  towards  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  keep 
growing  all  the  winter.  Thefe  roots  fhould  be  planted 
in  pots,  and  may  remain  in  the  open  air  till  there  is 
danger  of  frofts,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  fhelter, 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air:  but  if  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  green-houfe, 
they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well,  but  they  feldom 
produce  fruit  unlefs  they  have  fome  heat  in  winter  ; 
therefore  where  that  is  defired,  the  plants  fhould  be 
placed  in  a  ftove  and  kept  to  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  tender  plant,  and  will  not  thrive 
in  this  country  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  bark-ftove;  it  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  bark-bed,  where  they  may  remain  all  the 
fummer,  for  the  plants  feldom  come  up  the  firft  year. 
In  autuqin  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  frefh  hot-bed, 
which  w/ill  bring  up  the  plants  :  but  as  thefe  are  very 
flow  in  their  growth,  they  will  not  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
till  the  following  fpring,  when  they  may  be  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  fhading  them  from  the 
fun  till  they  are  new  rooted  :  after  which  they  muft  be 
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treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the 
fame  country. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open 
air,  but  does  not  propagate  fall  here,  as  it  produces  no 
feeds,  fo  can  only  be  increafed  by  off-fets. 

MEDLAR,  Mefpilus ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  icofandria  peniagynia,  of  which  there 
are  twenty- two  fpccies.  i.  Great  Medlar,  with  a  bay- 
tree  leaf.  2.  Medlar,  with  a  bay-tree  leaf,  which  is 
not  fawed.  3.  Medlar,  with  a  cut,  fmallage  leaf,  com¬ 
monly  called  L’Azarole.  4.  Wild  Medlar,  with  a 
fmallage  leaf  and  prickly  branches ;  or  common  Haw¬ 
thorn.  5.  Medlar,  with  a  cut,  fmallage  leaf,  and  a 
yellowifh  white  fruit.  6.  Prickly  Medlar,  with  fpear- 
fhaped,  oval,  crenated  leaves,  called  Pyracantha.  7. 
Large  prickly  Medlar  of  Virginia,  called  Cockfpur 
Hawthorn.  8.  Medlar  without  thorns,  and  oval,  fawed, 
fnrooth  leaves,  commonly  called  Cockfpur  Haw  with¬ 
out  thorns.  9.  Medlar,  with  fpear-fliaped,  oval,  cre¬ 
nated,  fmooth  leaves,  and  prickly  branches,  called 
Virginia  L’Azerole.  10.  Medlar,  with  fpear-fliaped, 
fawed  leaves,  very  ftrong  fpines,  and  flowers  growing  in 
round  bunches,  n.  Medlar,  with  heart-fhaped,  oval, 
acute-pointed  leaves,  which  are  fharply  fawed,  and 
prickly  branches.  12.  Medlar,  with  oblong,  oval, 
acute-pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  angularly 
fawed,  and  prickly  branches,  called  Maple-leaved 
Hawthorn.  13.  Medlar,  with  oval,  fmooth  leaves, 
which  are  angularly  fawed,  and  fmooth  branches.  14. 
Medlar  without  thorns,  and  oval,  fpear-fliaped,  veined, 
fawed  leaves,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under-flde.  15. 
Medlar,  with  oval,  obtufe,  fmooth  leaves,  which  are 
fawed  toward  their  points,  and  an  oval  fruit,  commonly 
called  Pear-fliaped  Haw.  16.  Medlar,  without  fpines, 
and  obverfe,  oval  leaves,  which  are  flightly  indented 
toward  their  ends,  and  green  on  both  Tides.  17.  Med¬ 
lar,  with  fpear-fhaped,  oval  leaves,  which  are  fawed, 
and  hairy  on  their  under-fide,  flowers  growing  flngly 
with  leafy  empalements,  and  very  long  fpines,  commonly 
called  Lord  Play’s  Haw.  18.  Medlar  without  thorns, 
having  oval,  fawed  leaves,  and  hairy  ftalks,  commonly 
called  Amelanchier.  19.  Medlar,  with  oval,  oblong, 
fmooth,  fawed  leaves,  and  branches  without  thorns. 
20.  Medlar,  with  oval,  intire  leaves,  commonly  ca’led 
Dwarf  Quince.  21.  Medlar  without  thorns,  having 
fmooth,  oval,  fawed  leaves,  headed  flowers,  and  linear 
bradete  which  fall  off.  22.  Medlar,  with  oval,  thick, 
intire  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under-fide,  and 
flowers  growing  in  umbels  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks; 
or  Dwarf  Cherry  of  mount  Ida. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  where  it 
becomes  a  large  tree.  It  rifes  with  a  ftraiter  ilem,  and 
the  branches  grow  more  upright  than  thofe  of  the  Dutch 
Medlar.  The  leaves  are  narrower,  and  not  fawed  on 
their  edges.  The  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  fruit  is 
fhaped  like  a  pear. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  generally  called  the  Dutch 
Medlar.  This  never  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk,  but 
fends  out  crooked,  deformed  branches,  at  a  fmall  height 
from  the  ground.  The  leaves  of  this  are  very  large, 
entire,  and  downy  on  their  under-fide.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  as  are  alfo  the  fruit,  which  are  rounder 
and  approach  nearer  to  the  fhape  of  an  apple. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago ;  of  this  there  are  feveral 
varieties,  which  differ  in  the  form  and  fize  of  their 
leaves,  fome  being  cut  into  five,  others  into  fix  or  feven 
lobes,  which  are  fometimes  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
others  are  entire  :  fome  of  them  have  oval,  large  fruit, 
and  others  are  fmaller,  rounder,  and  of  different  colours, 
fome  almoft  white,  others  yellow,  and  fome  are  red. 

The  fourth  fpccies  is  the  common  Hawthorn,  which 
is  generally  cultivated  in  England  for  fences,  and  is  one 
of  the  belt  and  moft  durable  plants  for  that  purpofe  eve 
have  in  this  country.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this, 
which  differ  in  the  fize  of  their  leaves,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  cut,  and  the  fize  /nd  fhape  of  their 
fruit  :  but  thofe  with  the  fmalleft  leaves  are  the  beft 
for  dole  hedges,  bccaufe  their  branches  grow  clofer 
Together. 
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There  is  alfo  a  variety  of  this  with  double  flowers, 
which  is  an  ornamental  fhrub  for  gardens,  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  propagated  in  the  nurfery. 

"1  he  Glaftenbury  Thorn  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  common  Hawthorn  :  it  differs  from  it  in 
putting  out  its  leaves  very  early  in  the  fpring,  and  in 
flowering  twice  a  year  ;  for  in  mild  feafons  it  often 
flowers  in  November  and  December,  aird  again  at  the 
ufual  time  with  the  common  fort. 

The  fifth  fpecies  has  much  broader  leaves  than  the 
common  Hawthorn,  which  are  divided  into  three  obtufe 
lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  furface.  The 
flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and 
each  foot-ftalk  luftains  three  of  them  ;  the  fruit  is  of  the 
fhape  and  fize  of  the  common  Haw,  but  is  of  a  yellovvifli 
white  colour. 

1  he  fixth  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges  in  the 
fouth  of  France  and  Italy  :  it  is  commonly  known  by  the 
title  of  Pyracantha,  or  ever-green  Hawthorn  ;  this  does 
not  rile  to  a  tree,  for  the  ftalks  and  branches  are  too 
flender  and  weak  to  ftand  without  lupport,  fo  the  plants 
are  generally  planted  againft  walls  or  buildings  to  cover 
them.  The  flowers  come  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches 
in  large  umbels,  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  dingy  white: 
they  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh,  umbilicated  berries  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  which  ripen  in  the  winter,  and  being 
intermixed  with  the  ever-green  leaves,  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  at  that  feafon  of  the  year. 

^  he  feventh  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America : 
this  is  called  Cockfpur  Hawthorn,  from  the  fhape  of  its 
thorns,  which  are  very  ftrong,  and  bent  downwards  like 
a  cockfpur.  T  his  has  a  ftrong  ftem,  which  rifes  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches.  The 
leaves  are  ova),  fawed  on  their  edges,  cut  into  acute 
angles,  and  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
pale  on  their  under.  The  flowers  come  out  in  large 
umbels  from  the  fides,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  :  they  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Hawthorn,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fruit,  which 
when  ripe  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

The  eighth  fpecies  differs  from  the  feventh  in  having 
no  thorns  on  the  branches  :  the  leaves  are  a  little  deeper 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  not  fo  deeply  veined  ;  it  is  a 
native  of  the  fame  country,  and  grows  to  as  great  a  fize. 

The  ninth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
where  it  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize:  it  has  a  few  ftrong 
ftrong  fpines,  thinly  placed  on  the  young  branches. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  former  forts,  but  the  umbels  are  lefs  :  they  are 
fucceeded  by  fruit  as  large  as  that  of  the  Cockfpur 
Hawthorn,  hut  a  little  oval-fhaped,  of  a  red  colour,  and 
ripens  later  in  the  year. 

The  tenth  fpecies  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  either  of 
the  former.  The  branches  are  armed  with  very  ftrong 
thorns,  and  fhoot  horizontally,  bending  downward,  fo 
that  they  are  often  interwoven  one  in  another.  The 
leaves  are  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers  are  placed  on  the 
fides  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  large,  roundifh, 
and  of  a  deep  red  colour  when  ripe  ;  it  is  a  native  of 
America. 

The  eleventh  fpecies  is  alfoa  native  of  North  America. 
It  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftem  about  five  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  fpreading  branches,  which  are  armed  with 
long  flender  thorns.  The  leaves  are  oval,  and  differ  in 
their  form,  fome  are  indented  at  their  foot-ftalks  in 
fhape  of  a  heart,  and  others  are  entire  at  that  part :  fome 
end  in  very  acute  points,  and  others  are  obtufe ;  they 
are  fharply  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  yellowifh  green  on 
their  upper  fide,  and  ftanding  upon  flender  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  fides  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  bunches;  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  of  the 
fize  and  fhape  of  the  common  Hawthorn. 

The  twelfth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  it 
rifes  to  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize.  The  branches  are 
armed  with  a  few  {lender  thorns.  '1  he  leaves  are  oval, 
oblong,  angular,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  uppe.i  fide, 
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and  pale  on  their  under  :  fome  are  cut  fo  deep  on  their 
fides  as  almoft  to  divide  them  into  lobes,  but  others  are 
more  entire.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  elegant, 
grow  in  large  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  fucceeded  bv  fruit  of  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

The  thirteenth  fpecies  rifes  with  a  ftrong  fiem  to  a 
middling  height,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which 
have  no  thorns.  The  leaves  are  oval,  Iharply  fawed  on 
their  edges,  cut  into  many  acute  angles,  fmooth,  and  of 
a  light  yellowifh  green.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  clofe  umbels.  The  fruit  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  but  of  the  fame 
colour. 

The  fourteenth  fpecies  has  a  ftrong  upright  ftem, 
fending  out  many  branches  which  have  no  thorns.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and  fawed  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  are  placed  in  large  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  red  fruit. 

'I  he  fifteenth  fpecies  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  growth. 
The  branches  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  have 
no  thorns.  T  he  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  green.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  in  fmall  bunches.  The  fruit  is  large, 
in  fhape  fomewhat  refembling  an  egg,  and  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

The  fixteenth  fpecies  rifes  about  the  height  of  the 
common  Hawthorn.  The  branches  are  without  fpinefc. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  rounded,  fawed,  and  of  a  bright 
green  on  both  fides.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  :  thefe  and  the  fruit  are  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Hawthorn.  This  and  the  three  preceding 
forts  are  all  natives  of  North  America. 

The  feventeenth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  It 
feldom  exceeds  the  height  of  feven  feet,  but  fends  out  a 
number  of  flender  branches,  armed  with  very  long  fharp 
thorns.  The  leaves  are  fmall  and  fawed  on  their  edges, 
having  fhort  foot  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  placed  between 
the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is 
fmall,  and  when  ripe  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour. 

The  eighteenth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  feveral  parts  of 
Europe.  It  rifes  with  a  number  of  flender  ftalks  about 
three  feet  high,  having  many  fide  branches  without 
thorns.  The  leaves  are  oval,  flightly  fawed  on  their 
edges,  woolly  on  their  under-fide,  but  fmooth  and  of 
a  bright  green  on  their  upper.  The  flowers  are  fituated 
at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots  in  bunches.  The  fruit  is  fmall, 
and  black  when  ripe. 

The  nineteenth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Canada.  It  is 
a  low  fhrub  which  divides  into  feveral  branches.  The 
leaves  grow  upon  long  flender  foot-ftalks,  they  are 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  and  a  little  fawed  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  purple  fruit. 

The  twentieth  fpecies  rifes  with  a  fmooth  fhrubby 
flalk  about  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  a  few  fmall 
branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  intire,  and  have  very 
fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  two,  and  fometimes 
three  together  on  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  roundifh 
fruit,  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  when  ripe.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe. 

The  twenty-firft  fpecies  rifes  with  a  fmooth  ftallc 
about  four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  many  flender 
branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green.  The  flowers  are  fitu¬ 
ated  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  four  or  five  joined 
together  in  a  clofe  head  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  final] 
red  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  twenty-fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Crete. 
It  rifes  with  a  fmooth  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  fmooth  branches.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  downy,  on 
their  under,  and  {landing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  and  grow  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk. 
The  fruit  is  large,  round,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour. 

Culture  of  the  Medlar. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  that  chiefly  cultivated  in  orchards 
for  the  fake  of  its  fruit ;  it  is  propagated  by  budding  or 


grafting  it  upon  the  Hawthorn  or  the  Pear-flock,  upon 
either  of  which  it  takes  very  well,  and  may  afterwards 
be  tran {planted  into  the  fruit-garden  either  as  ftandards, 
or  trained  up  againft  an  efpalier  :  if  the  latter  the  fruit 
will  be  much  larger,  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  in  the 
pruning  not  to  fborten  the  bearing  branches,  for  the 
fruit  is  nearly  all  produced  at  the  extremities  of  thefe. 

The  Medlar  will  fucceed  on  almoft  any  foil,  but 
where  it  is  moift  and  ftrong  the  fruit  will  grow  larger, 
and  on  a  dry  one  it  will,  though  fmaller,  be  much 
better  tafted  ;  it  fhould  be  fufFered  to  remain  on  the 
branches  till  October,  at  which  time  it  will  begin  to 
fall  :  it  fhould  then  be  gathered  in  the  middle  of  a  dry 
day,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place  till  foft  and  beginning  to 
decay,  which  is  ufually  about  a  month  after  it  is 
gathered  :  at  this  time  they  are  fit  for  eating,  for  till 
then  they  are  too  harfh  for  the  palate. 

All  the  other  fpecies  are  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the 
open  air  of  this  country.  The  larger  growing  kinds 
appear  very  elegant  in  parks;  they  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they 
are  ripe.  The  following  fpring  the  plants  will  come 
up,  when  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in 
very  dry  weather  fupplied  with  water.  In  two  years 
time  they  fhould  be  tran {planted  where  they  are  defined 
to  remain.  If  they  are  intended  for  clumps  in  parks, 
the  ground  fhould  be  well  trenched,  and  cleanfed  from 
the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds,  the  places  muft  alfo  be  firmly 
fenced  to  fecure  them  from  cattle.  The  beft  time  for 
tranfplanting  them  is  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  fall 
off ;  they  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  if  the  ground  between  the  plants  is  dug  every  winter 
for  the  firft  feven  years,  it  will  greatly  encourage  their 
growth. 

The  five  laft  mentioned  fpecies  are  only  proper  for 
gardens,  where,  when  mixed  with  other  flowering 
fhrubs,  they  make  a  beautiful  variety.  They  fhould 
always  be  propagated  by  feeds,  or  by  laying  down  the 
young  branches,  which,  if  carefully  laid,  will  take  root 
in  one  year,  and  thus  they  will  fucceed  better  than  by 
budding  or  grafting  them  upon  the  flocks  of  the  White 
Thorn,  which  is  the  ufual  method  of  propagating 
them.  13 


MELIA,  Bead-Tree,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  decavdria  monogynia ,  of  which  there 
are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Melia,  with  double  pinnated 
leaves.  2.  Melia,  with  winged  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  other  parts 
of  the  eaft.  It  is  a  tree  of  confiderable  bignefs.  The 
root  fpreads  far ;  the  trunk  rifes  upright  and  thick,  and 
at  fome  height  fpreads  into  many  branches.  The  bark 
is  brown,  but  on  the  young  twigs  green.  The  leaves 
are  very  numerous  and  large  :  they  are  placed  in  an  irre¬ 
gular  pinnated  manner  :  fome  on  Ample  and  fome  on 
divided  ribs ;  and  each  pinna,  or  particular  leaf,  is 
oblong,  moderately  broad,  fharp-pointed  and  ferrated. 
Their  colour  is  a  very  bright  green  on  the  upper  fide, 
but  on  the  under  paler.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  branches  in  large  clufters:  they  are  fepa- 
rately  fmall,  and  they  are  placed  on  long  and  flender  foot- 
ftalks  ;  their  colour  is  a  faint  purple,  paler  toward  the 
edges,  and  fomewhat  deeper  in  the  middle.  The  fruit, 
which  follows,  is  of  a  rounded  form,  and  foft  on  the 
outfide:  it  contains  a  ftone  of  a  roundifh  fhape,  but  fur- 
lowed  in  five  places,  and  divided  within  into  as  many 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  contained  an  oblong  feed  :  the 
cup  in  which  it  {lands  is  fmall,  formed  of  a  fingle  piece, 
and  is  divided  at  the  edge  into  five  little  upright  fegments. 
The  body  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  petals,  but 
one  is  frequently  abortive  :  thefe  are  oblong,  narrow, 
and  w'ide  expanded,  and  in  their  midft  rifes  a  nedlarium 
of  a  peculiar  fhape  ;  it  is  long,  upright,  tubular,  and 
formed  of  a  fingle  piece,  divided  by  ten  flight  indenting 
at  the  edge. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  India,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  a  large  tree.  The  ftem  is  thick,  the  wood  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  the  bark  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The 
branches  extend  wide  on  every  fide.  The  leaves  are 
winged,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  oblong,  acute- 
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pointed  lobes,  terminated  bv  an  odd  one,  and  have  a 
ltrong  difagreeable  odour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
long  branching  panicles,  which  proceed  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  cut  into  five 
acute  fegments  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit  the 
fize  of  Imall  olives,  which  when  ripe  are  yellow  ;  the 
pulp  which  furrounds  the  nut  is  oily,  acrid,  and  bitter  : 
the  nut  is  white. 

Culture  of  the  Melia. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  it 
feldom  produces  in  this  country  :  therefore  they  muff  be 
obtained  from  its  native  place ;  thele  fhould  be  Town  in 
pots  filled  with  good,  frefh  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark.  When  the  plants  are 
come  up  let  them  be  frequently  watered  and  have  a  large 
quantity  of  free  air,  by  railing  the  glafles  every  day.  In 
June  let  them  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  removed 
in  October  under  a  hot-bed  frame.  In  March  follow¬ 
ing  you  may  lhake  the  plants  out  of  the  feed-pots,  and 
divide  them,  by  planting  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light,  frelh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed.  When  the  weather  is  good  let  them  have 
air  as  before.  During  three  or  four  winters,  while  the 
plants  are  young,  they  mull  be  Iheltered,  but  when  they 
are  grown  pretty  large  and  woody,  they  will  endure  to 
be  planted  in  the  open  air. 

The  fecond  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  feed,  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  firlt  fort,  but  being  much  tenderer 
the  plants  mull  be  kept  conflantly  in  the  tan-bed. 

MELON,  Melo,  a  fpecies  of  the  Cucumber. 

The  Melons  which  beft  deferve  culture  are,  the  Can¬ 
taloupe,  the  Romana,  the  Succado,  the  Zatte,  the 
fmall  Portugal,  and  the  black  Galloway  :  for  our  com¬ 
mon  forts,  and  thofe  which  moft  of  the  trading  gardeners 
around  this  metropolis  raife  for  the  markets,  where  their 
fize  is  chiefly  regarded  are  not  worth  the  trouble  and 
expence  bellowed  upon  them,  otherwife  than  as  they 
bring  in  a  profit  to  the  cultivator. 

The  Cantaleupe,  as  it  is  called,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
eminence,  particularly  by  the  Dutch,  who  cultivate  very 
few  other  forts,  and  never  fubjoin  the  word  Melon  when 
they  fpeak  of  this,  though  they  apply  that  diftimStive  ap¬ 
pellation  to  every  other  kind,  is  held  in  the  greateft 
efteem  by  all  the  curious  in  Europe.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  place,  where  the  pope  has  a  country  feat,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  whete  it  has  long  been  cul¬ 
tivated  :  but  it  was  firft  brought  thither  from  that  part 
of  Armenia  which  borders  on  Perfia,  where  this  fruit 
grows  naturally  in  vaft  abundance.  Its  outer-coat  is 
very  rough,  full  of  knots  and  wart-like  protuberances  ; 
and  its  fkfli,  which  is  generally  of  an  orange  colour, 
though  it  is  green  in  fome,  but  thefe  are  not  fo 
good,  is  Angularly  delicious,  when  in  perfefilion,  and 
remarkable  for  the  fafety  with  which  it  may  be 
eaten ;  for  it  does  not  offend  even  the  moft  tender 
ftomachs. 

The  Romana  is  a  good  Melon,  when  it  is  well  condi¬ 
tioned,  and  produced  by  a  perfeftly  healthy  plant,  in  a 
dry  feafon.  It  may  be  ripened  fooner  than  the  Canta- 
leup',  and  therefore  merits  the  attention  of  thofe  who 
are  fond  of  having  early  Melons. 

The  Succado  is  alfo  a  very  good  fort,  and  will  yield 
early  fruit:  but  neither  it,  nor  the  Romana,  can  be 
compared  to  the  Cantaleupe,  when  this  laft  is  in 
lea  foil. 

The  Zatte  Melon  is  likewifewell  tailed  ;  but  its  fruit 
is  fo  verv  fmall  (feldom  exceeding  the  fize  of  an  orange), 
and  the  flelh  in  it  fo  little,  that  it  is  fcarcely  worth  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  fomewhat  flat  at  both  ends,  and  its  coat  is 
warted  like  that  of  the  Cantaleupe. 

The  fmall  Portugal  Melon,  which  fome  call  the  Dor¬ 
mer  Melon,  may  alio  be  cultivated  for  an  early  crop.  It 
is  a  pretty  good  fruit,  and  grows  plentifully;  for  which 
realon  people  who  choofe  quantity  rather  than  quality, 
and  many  whofe  palates  are  not  nice,  give  it  a  fort  of 
preference  to  moft  other  forts  :  but  it  falls  greatly  fhort 
ot  the  Cantaleupe,  in  point  of  flavour/ 

The  black  G  alloway,  which  was  brought  from  Portu¬ 
gal,  many  years  ago,  by  Lord  Galloway,  is  the  bell  of 
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all  Melons  for  an  early  crop  ;  for  it  will  ripen  in  aftrorter 
time  from  the  letting  of  it,  than  any  other  fort;  and  its 
fruit  is  by  no  means  bad  when  it  is  fuft'ered  to  ripen  na¬ 
turally.  The  feeds  of  the  right  black  Galloway  are, 
indeed,  not  eafily  met  w  ith  now  in  this  country ;  be- 
caufe  it  has  degenerated  by  growing  among  other  forts, 
the  male  duft  of  whofe  blofloms  has  been  wafted  to,  and 
has  impregnated,  the  flowers  :  for,  to  preftrve  any  parti¬ 
cular  fort  of  Melon  in  perfedtion,  no  other  plant  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind,  though  of  the  fame  genus,  no  cucumber,  no 
gourd,  nor  any  fimilar  growth,  lhould  be  permitted  to 
blow  near  it. 

To  the  want  of  care  in  this  important,  though  too 
generally  unheeded,  caution,  is  owing  the  complaint  of 
many  lovers  of  this  fruit,  who,  not  knowing  the  true 
caule,  have  imputed  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  good- 
nels  of  their  Melons  to  their  having  been  too  long  cul¬ 
tivated  lrom  feeds  faved  in  the  lame  garden,  and  have 
therefore  held  it  to  be  abfolutely  neceffiary  to  procure  a 
frequent  change  of  feeds  from  diftant  parts.  That  a 
change  of  feeds  now  and  then  is  beneficial,  and  even 
advilable,  is  readily  allowed  in  regard  to  this,  as  well  as 
for  all  other  vegetables  ;  but  the  great  difficulty  is,  to 
get  them  from  people  who  have  faved  them  with  due 
care  ;  for  all  hired,  or  otherwife  mercenary,  gardeners, 
are  apt  to  be  very  negligent  in  this  refpefib  Nor  fhould 
the  feeds  brought  from  abroad,  either  by  thofe  who  im¬ 
port  them  for  lale,  or  by  gentlemen,  be  abfolutely  de¬ 
pended  upon  ;  for  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  many 
parts  of  France,  the  gardeners  are  very  carelefs  in  the 
choice  of  all  their  feeds,  but  of  the  Melons  they  are  re¬ 
markably  fo  ;  and  as  for  thofe  w’hich  come  from  Con- 
ftantinople,  Aleppo,  and  other  parts  of  Turky,  it  is 
rare  to  fee  one  tolerable  Melon  produced  from  thofe 
feeds. 

Melon  feeds  fhould  be  at  leaft  three  years  old,  and  not 
more  than  fix,  or  at  moft  feven,  when  they  are  fown  : 
for  though  they  will  grow  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  at  lei's  than  three,  yet  the  fruit  produced  by 
them  will,  like  that  of  light  feeds  which  fwim  upon  the 
water  when  taken  out  of  the  pulp,  not  he  near  lo  thick 
flefhed,  fo  firm,  fo  moift,  or  fo  well  tafted,  as  what  i3 
raifed  from  heavy  feeds  kept  to  a  proper  time,  even 
though  they  be  taken  out  of  the  fame  Melons. 

Culture  of  the  Melon. 

The  culture  of  all  forts  of  Melons,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties  befides  the  above-mentioned,  though 
not  of  value  enough  to  be  particularifed  here,  is  exactly 
the  fame.  The  two  firft  fowings  of  them,  that  is  to 
fay,  thofe  made  in  March,  fhould  be  under  frames,  and 
therefore  thefe  may  be  placed  at  the  upper  fide  of  a 
cucumber-bed,  if  there  be  one  in  readinel's  ;  otherwife 
a  hot-bed  mult  be  made  on  purpofe  for  them,  with  new 
horfe-dung,  in  the  manner  before  directed  for  cucumbers, 
like  which  they  arc  to  be  railed  and  managed  in  all  re- 
fpedls,  till  they  are  planted  out  wffiere  they  are  to 
remain.  The  third  lowing,  of  which  the  plants  are 
generally  reared  under  bell  or  hand-glafles,  or  under 
frames  covered  with  oiled  paper,  fhould  not  be  earlier 
than  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  April,  left  thefe  plants,  if 
they  thrive  well,  fhould  extend  their  fhoots  to  the  fides 
of  the  glafles  before  it  will  be  fafe  to  let  them  run  out,  on 
account  of  the  fharp  morning  frofts  which  are  frequent  in 
this  country  even  in  the  middle  of  May  :  nor  muft  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  cramped  in  the  glafles,  becaufe 
they  would  then  be  in  equal  danger  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun  in  the  day-time.  If  they  do  grow  fo  as  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  their  glafles  fooner  than  it  may  be  fafe  to 
expofe  them  to  the  air,  the  projefiling  ends  of  their  vines 
muft,  in  that  cafe,  be  fheltered  with  mars,  to  defend 
them  from  the  cold.  For  thefe  reafons  it  is  moft  ad- 
vifable  to  fet  the  feeds  of  fuch  plants  as  are  to  be  reared 
under  hand-glafles,  a  little  later  than  thofe  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  much  more  fpacious  coverings  of  oiled 
paper  :  and  likewife  for  the  fame  reafons,  ic  is  beft  in 
this  climate,  not  to  attempt  to  have  Melons  ripe  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  June,  from  w'hich  time  they  may  be 
had  in  plenty  till  the  end  if  September,  if  they  are 
rightly  managed. 
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When  the  beds,  or,  as  the  gardeners  term  them,  the 
ridges,  in  which  thefe  plants  are  to  be  let  to  remain,  are 
of  a  proper  warmth,  a  covering  ol  two  inches  thick  ot 
mould  will  be  fufticient  to  begin  with,  except  in  the 
middle  ot  each  light,  where  a  hill  of  it  lliould  be  raifed 
eighteen  inches  high,  or  more,  terminating  in  a  flat 
cone,  in  the  top  ot  which  the  plants  are  to  be  placed. 
In  two  or  three  days,  this  will  be  fufficiently  warmed  to 
receive  the  plants,  which  always  lucceed  belt  when  they 
are  ti  an  (planted  young  ;  and  the  molt  proper  time  for 
removing  them  is  the  evening,  when  a  little  wind  is 
itirring.  They  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  a 
trowel,  fo  as  to  preferve  all  their  fibres,  and  as  much 
earth  as  poflible  about  them  ;  for  thefe  plants  are  much 
tenderer  than  thofe  of  cucumbers.  The  Cantaleupe 
Melon  is  particularly  fo  :  for  it  will  be  long  before  that 
recovers  itfelf,  after  being  tranfplanted,  and  if  this  is 
not  done  loon  after  it  has  put  out  its  third,  or  what  the 
gardeners  call  its  rough  leaf.  If  this  happens  before  the 
beds  are  ready,  the  beltway  is,  particularly  for  the  Can- 
taleup3,  which  requires  the  niceft  management,  to  take 
up  the  plants,  as  foon  as  they  are  fit  for  removing,  to 
put  each  of  them  into  a  feparate  lmall  garden  pot,  and 
then  to  plunge  thefe  into  the  hot-bed  where  they  were 
railed,  or  into  a  cucumber-bed,  if  there  be  room,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  be  brought  forward;  and  when  the 
lied  or  ridge  where  they  are  to  remain  is  ready,  they  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  with  all  the  earth  about  their 
roots,  fo  as  not  to  receive  any  check  by  the  tranfplant- 
ing.  This  may  be  the  more  eafily  done,  as  only  one 
Melon  plant  fhould  be  buffered  to  grow  in  each  light, 
and  there  will  not  be  any  danger  of  hurting  their  roots 
when  they  are  removed  in  this  way.  When  they  are 
well  placed  on  the  top  of  the  little  mounts,  or  hillocks, 
before-mentioned,  they  fhould  be  watered  gently,  and 
this  fhould  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  till  they  have  taken 
good  root,  after  which  more  water  will  feldom  be  wanted, 
or  advifable  ;  becaufe  too  much  wet  makes  them  canker 
at  the  root,  and  then  they  never  produce  good  fruit. 
When  the  plants  are  well  fixed  in  this  new  bed,  a 
greater  quantity  of  earth  fhould  be  laid  on  it,  beginning 
at  the  hillocks,  that  their  roots  may  be  enabled  to  ftrike 
out  horizontally  ;  and  as  this  earth  is  added  from  time  to 
time,  it  fhould  be  preffed  or  trodden  down  as  clofe  as 
poflible,  till  it  is  at  iaft  raifed  at  leaft  a  foot  and  a  half 
iluck  upon  the  dung  all  over  the  bed.  The  frames 
fhould  alfo  be  raifed  in  proportion,  that  their  glaffes  may 
not  be  fo  near  the  plants,  as  to  make  the  fun  fcorch 
them  :  but  in  this  railing  of  the  frames,  great  care  muff 
be  taken  to  flop  every  crevice  all  around,  lb  that  no  cold 
air  may  be  able  to  penetrate  through  them. 

The  earth,  which  the  Dutch  and  German  gardeners, 
who  are  very  exabf  in  that  refpedf,  lay  upon  thefe  beds, 
confiflsof  one  third  of  hazel  loam,  one  third  of  the  fcour- 
ing  of  ponds  or  ditches,  and  one  third  of  very  rotten 
dung.  They  prepare  this  comport  at  leaft  one  year,  but 
ofcener  two  years,  before  they  ufe  it ;  frequently  turning 
it  during  that  time,  the  more  thoroughly  to  blend  and 
i'weeten  it  :  but  Mr.  Miller  has  found,  by  experience, 
that  Melons  fucceed  Kit  in  this  country,  when  they  are 
planted  in  two  thirds  of  frefh  gentle  loam,  and  one  third 
cf  rotten  neats  dung,  well  mixed,  and  frequently  turned 
over  during  one  year  before  they  are  wanted,  fo  as 
to  enable  them  to  enjoy  all  the  benefit  of  a  winter’s 
lroft  .  nd  fummer’s  heat  ;  and  of  this  a  fufticient  heap 
fhould  always  be  kept  in  readinefs,  under  a  fhed, 
veil  flickered  from  heavy  rains,  which  would  carry 
oft  its  goodnefs. 

\\>  lien  the  plants  have  four  leaves,  and  confequently  a 
joint,  their  tops  above  that  joint  fhould  be  pinched  off 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  to  make  them  put  out  lateral 
branches,  for  thefe  aie  to  produce  the  fruit;  and  when 
there  are  two  or  three  of  thefe  branches,  their  extremi¬ 
ties  muff  alfo  be  pinched  oft’,  as  foon  as  they  have  got 
two  or  .three  joints,  to  force  out  more,  and  thefe  again 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  that  there  may  be 
runners  enough,  as  the  gardeners  call  them,  to  cover  the 
bed.  C.ne  muff  be  taken  not  to  bruife  the  plants,  when 
the  tips  of  tiieir  fhoots  are  thus  pinched  oft’,  nor  muff  they 
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be  cut  with  a  knife,  becaufe  the  wound  will  not  heal 
foon  in  either  of  thefe  cafes.  Neither  fhould  a  greater 
number  of  lateral  fhoots  than  is  neceffary  to  cover  the 
bed  properly,  be  forced  out  by  cropping  off  their  ends, 
left  more  fruit  fliould  be  produced  than  the  plant  can 
poffibly  nourifii.  The  farther  management  of  thefe 
plants  is  the  fame  as  that  of  cucumbers,  only  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  Melons  require  a  greater  fhare  of  air 
than  cucumbers,  and  very  little  water  ;  and  that  when 
they  are  watered,  it  fhould  always  be  at  a  diftance  from 
their  ftems. 

If  th  plants  raifed  in  frames  fucceed  well,  their  vines 
will  extend  over  the  bed,  and  reach  to  the  frames,  in 
about  fix  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  the  alleys  between 
the  beds  fhould  be  dug  up  ;  or,  if  there  is  but  one  bed, 
a  trench  about  four  feet  wide  fhould  be  dug  on  each  fide 
of  it,  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  A  fufticient 
quantity  of  hot  dung  fliould  then  be  trodden  down  clofely 
to  it,  till  this  dung  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  bed,  and 
this  additional  breadth  fhould  be  covered  with  the  fame 
fort  of  earth  as  was  ufed  for  the  bed.  This  earth  fliould 
alfo  be  trodden  down  as  clofe  as  poflible,  and  the  whole 
bed  fliould  by  thefe  means  be  enlarged  to  the  breadth  of 
twelve  feet ;  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  extend  them- 
lelves  to  very  near  that  diftance  :  but  if  they  fhould  reach 
farther  than  they  are  covered,  and  their  extremities  be 
confequently  dried  by  the  fun  and  air,  the  plants  them- 
felves  will  gradually  languifh  and  decay,  or  at  belt  pro¬ 
duce  but  meagre,  meally,  and  ill- flavoured  fruit;  where¬ 
as  thofe  which  have  a  fufticient  breadth  and  depth  of  well 
trodden  earth  for  their  roots  to  run  in,  will  remain  in 
vigour  till  the  froft  deftroys  them.  The  languifhing  of 
the  plants,  for  want  of  fufticient  room  to  extend  their 
roots,  frequently  before  the  fruit  is  full  grown,  and 
even  fometimes  before  it  is  well  formed,  may  foon  be  dil- 
covered  by  the  drooping  of  their  leaves  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  a  then  fpeedy  total  decay  of  many  of  thofe 
leaves.  It  is  owing  to  their  not  having  enlarged  the 
beds,  as  above  directed,  or  even  made  them  at  all  wider 
than  they  were  at  firff,  or  increafed  the  original  depth 
of  the  mould  upon  them,  which  perhaps  did  not  exceed 
the  common  allowance  of  about  three  inches,  that  many 
people  have  feen  their  plants  of  Cantaleupe  Melons  pine 
away,  and  perifh,  before  they  had  ripened  a  Angle  fruit; 
and  then  have  imputed  to  their  tendernefs,  which  they 
think  too  great  for  this  climate,  a  mifearriage  which  was 
entirely  owing  to  their  not  underftanding  the  right  method 
of  cultivating  them. 

When  the  vines  have  extended  fo  far  as  to  fill  the 
frames,  and  confequently  to  want  more  room,  the  frames 
fhould  be  raifed  up  about  three  inches  above  the  furfacc 
of  the  bed,  and  let  upon  a  few  bricks,  at  that  height,  in 
order  that  the  fhoots  may  have  room  to  run  out  under 
them  :  for  if  the  plants  are  vigorous,  thefe  branches  will 
reach  to  the  diftance  of  fix  or  feven  feet  every  way  from 
their  ftem.  It  therefore  is  evidently  heft,  not  to  put 
more  than  one  plant  under  each  light ;  and  the  more  fo 
as  its  fruit  will  feldom  let  well  if  the  vines  are  crowded, 
but  will  drop  off  when  about  the  bignefs  of  an  egg.  The 
addition  of  the  warm  dung  before-mentioned,  on  each 
fide  of  the  bed,  will  indeed,  by  reviving  the  heat  of  the 
dung  in  the  bed,  be  of  great  fcrvice  to  the  fetting  of  the 
fruit,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  fliould  prove  cold,  as  it 
fometimes  is  with  us  till  the  very  end  of  May ;  and  this 
is  furely  no  f'mall  advantage  accruing  from  that  method. 
To  fecond  it  properly,  the  frames  for  Addons  fhould  not 
be  made  fo  lmall  as  is  the  general  cuftem  ;  for  the  wider 
they  are,  the  better  the  plants  will  thrive,  and  the 
greater  quantity  of  fruit  they  will  produce. 

If  the  weather  fhould  become  cold  after  the  plants  have 
extended  themfelves  from  under  the  frames,  it  will  be 
right  to  cover  the  extremities  of  their  vines  every  night 
with  mats,  during  the  continuance  of  the  cold  ;  for  if 
they  are  injured,  the  growth  of  the  fruit  will  be  retarded, 
and  the  plants  themfelves  may  be  hurt  effentially.  Care 
fhould  alfo  be  taken  after  this  enlargement  of  the  beds, 
that  what  water  is  given  to  the  plants  be  poured  only  in 
the  alleys  between  the  beds,  or  towards  the  outfide  of  the 
fpace  added  to  them ;  for  their  roots  will  now  have  ex¬ 
tended 
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tended  fo  far  as  to  reap  the  benefit  of  any  fuch  watering, 
and  their  items  will  continue  the  founder  for  being  kept 
dry. 

"1  his  watering  fhould  be  pretty  plentiful  when  it  is 
given  ;  but  it  fhould  not  be  repeated  above  once  a  week, 
even  in  the  drieft  weather  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
piants  fnould  be  aired  as  much  as  poflible  when  the  ieaion 
is  warm. 

The  piants  of  Melons  intended  to  be  reared  under  bell 
cr  hand  glafles,  fhould  be  railed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  before-mentioned  ;  and  the  beds,  or  ridges,  for  them 
fhould  be  made  by  the  latter  end  of  April,  if  the  feafon 
is  forward.  A  fufficient  quantity  of  hot  dung  fhould 
therefore  be  provided  for  this  purpofe,  fo  as  to  allow 
eight  or  nine  good  wheel. barrow  loads  of  it  to  each 
glafs.  When  there  is  but  one  bed,  and  that  is  to  be 
extended  in  length,  the  trench  for  it  fnould  be  dug  four 
feet  wide,  and  its  length  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the 
intended  number  of  glafles,  which  fhould  ftand  at  lead 
four  feet  afunder  :  for  if  the  plants  are  too  clofe  to  each 
other,  their  vines  will  intermix  and  entangle,  and 
crowd  the  bed  fo  as  to  prevent  the  fetting  of  the  fruit. 
I  his  trench  fhould  be  fo  fituated,  that  there  may  be 
room  for  widening  the  bed  two  or  three  feet  on  each 
fide.  Its  depth  mull  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foil,  as 
was  before  obferved  :  but  if  the  ground  is  fo  dry  as  to 
obviate  all  danger  of  the  bed’s  being  hurt  by  wet,  it 
cannot  well  be  dug  too  deep.  After  the  dung  is  fpread, 
trodden  down,  and  flatted  in  the  trench,  as  already  di¬ 
rected,  a  hill  of  earth  (fuch  as  was  before  advifed  will  be 
the  bell}  fhould  be  raifed  eighteen  inches  high,  with  a  fiat 
head,  in  the  middle  of  each  fpot  where  a  plant  is  to  be  fet ; 
but  the  reft  of  the  bed  need  not  yet  be  covered  above  four 
inches  thick  ;  for  that  will  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  warmth  of  the  dung,  7  he  glafles 
fhould  then  be  fet  down  clofe,  over  the  hills,  that  thefe 
may  be  warmed  fo  as  to  be  fit  to  receive  the  plants, 
which  they  will  be  in  two  or  three  days,  if  the  bed 
works  kindly,  and  then  the  plants  fhould  be  fet  in  the 
top  of  the  hills,  in  the  manner  before  directed.  If  they 
are  taken  out  of  pots,  with  all  the  earth  about  their 
roots,  only  one  fhould  be  fet  under  each  glafs,  becaufe 
the-re  will  not  then  be  any  danger  of  their  dying  ;  but 
if  they  are  tranfplanted  diredtly  from  the  feedlmg-bed,  it 
will  be  right  to  plant  two  upon  each  hill,  and  afterwards 
to  remove  one  of  them,  if  they  both  grow.  Thefe 
plants  muft  be  watered  when  they  are  firft  fet,  to  bring 
the  earth  the  clofer  to  their  roots.  They  muft  alfo  be 
fhaded  every  day,  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  and  if 
the  nights  prove  cold,  the  glafles  fhould  be  covered  with 
mats,  the  better  to  preferve  the  warmth  of  the  bed. 

When  feveral  of  thefe  beds  are  made,  they  fhould  ftand 
eight  feet  afunder  at  firft,  that  there  may  be  between  them 
a  proper  fpace,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  filled  up,  in 
order  to  enlarge  them  fo  that  the  roots  of  the  vines  may 
have  room  to  extend  themfelves  every  way,  for  the 
reafons  before  affigned. 

When  thefe  plants  have  taken  good  root,  their  tops 
mult  be  pinched  off  as  before  directed  for  thofe  in  the 
frames  ;  and  the  glafles  fhould  be  raifed  up  in  the  day 
time,  in  warm  weather,  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  wind, 
to  let  in  frefh  air  to  the  plants,  which  will  other  wife  be 
drawn  up  weak  and  fickly  :  a  ftate  which  all  poffible  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  prevent,  becaufe  their  runners  cannot 
fupply  the  fruit  with  due  nourifhment,  if  they  themfelves 
have  not  proper  ftrength. 

If  the  weather  be  favourable,  the  glafles  fhould  be  raifed 
two  or  three  inches  high  from  the  furface  of  the  beds, 
and  fet  upon  three  bricks,  as  foon  as  the  plants  are  grown 
long  enough  to  touch  their  iides,  in  order  to  give  the 
vines  room  to  run  out  from  under  them  ;  but  it  is  efi'en- 
tial  to  obferve,  that,  when  this  is  done,  the  whole  bed 
fhould  be  covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches  ;  that  this  earth  fhould  be  trodden  down  as  clofe 
as  poffible  ;  and  that,  if  the  nights  fhould  prove  frofty, 
a  covering  of  mats  fhould  be  carefuffy  fpread  over  the 
beds,  to  guard  the  tender  fhoots  of  the  p'ants  from  the 
cold.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  Can¬ 
taloupe  Melon  in  particular,  that,  as  the  vines  of  this 
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fort  cannot  endure  wet,  the  beds  where  it  grows  fhould 
be  arched  over  with  hoops,  to  fupportthe  mats,  and  that 
thefe  fhould  be  held  in  readinefs  to  be  ufed  at  a  moment's 
warning,  either  againft  cold  or  rain  :  for  this  is  the 
only  way  to  have  thefe  Melons  lucceed  in  fo  variable  a 
climate  as  ours. 

ft  the  weather  fnould  prove  cold  after  the  bed  is  co¬ 
vered  with  the  proper  thicknefs  of  earth,  well  trodden 
down,  it  will  be  advifable  to  dig  a  trench  along  each 
fide  of  it,  or,  if  there  are  more  beds  than  one,  to  dig 
out  their  intermediate  fpace,  then  to  fill  this,  or  the 
trenches,  with  hot  dung,  up  to  the  height  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  bed,  and  to  cover  this  dung  with  an  equal  depth 
of  well  trodden  down  earth,  as  before  directed.  This 
new  dung  will  revive  the  warmth  of  the  former  beds, 
and  foon  make  the  plants  fhew  their  fruit.  The  water¬ 
ing  of  them,  pinching  off  their  tops,  and,  in  fhort, 
every  other  part  of  their  management,  muft  be  the  fame 
as  before  directed  for  thofe  under  frames  :  but  a  farther 
care  requifite  here,  is,  to  cover  them  with  mats  in  all 
hard  rains  and  cold  nights.  If  all  this  is  rightly  per¬ 
formed,  thefe  plants  will  remain  vigorous  until  the  cold 
in  autumn  deftroys  them. 

The  oiled  paper  coverings  are  a  late  invention  ;  but 
they  have  been  found  to  fucceed  admirably  well  when 
rightly  managed.  The  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to 
when  they  are  ufed,  is,  not  to  keep  them  down  too 
clofe  over  the  plants ;  for  then  the  Melon  vines  will 
wafte  themfelves  by  running  out  in  length,  and  will  be 
fo  weak  as  rarely  to  fet  their  fruit  in  any  plenty.  The 
beft  vyay  therefore  is,  where  thefe  coverings  are  intended 
to  be  ufed,  to  raife  the  plants  under  bell  or  hand-glafies, 
as  before  directed,  till  they  are  grown  large  enough  to  be 
releafed  from  thofe  glafles  ;  and  then,  inftead  of  mats, 
to  ufe  this  oiled  paper  covering,  which,  if  it  be  pru¬ 
dently  managed,  will  anlwer  every  end  that  can  be 
defired. 

To  make  this  covering,  a  number  of  Iheets  of  ftrone, 
but  not  too  dark-coloured,  paper  fhould  be  pafted  toge¬ 
ther  fo  as  to  over-fpread  the  frame  intended  to  be  ufed  ; 
and  thefe  fhould  then  be  fattened  to  the  frame,  and 
rubbed  well  over  with  linfeed  oil,  which  will  dry  foonj 
for  all  the  ftench  fhould  be  gone  off  before  it  is  put  over 
the  plants,  becaufe  they  will  otherwife  be  hurt  thereby. 
Pan-tile  laths  put  together  in  the  fhape  of  the  ridge  of  a 
houfe,  with  hinges  to  each  Hope,  whereby  any  of  the 
pannels  may  be  raifed  at  pleafure,  to  let  "air  in  to  the 
plants,  are  the  beft  materials,  and  the  beft  form,  for 
tbefe  frames  ;  for  when  they  are  made  with  broad  hoops, 
like  the  tilts  of  waggons,  they  are  cumberfome  to  move, 
and  no  air  can  be  admitted  to  the  plants,  but  by  raffing 
up  one  whole  fide  of  the  frame 3  which  is  very  incon¬ 
venient. 

When  the  vines  begin  to  put  forth  their  fruit,  which 
they  will  do  in  plenty  loon  after  the  bearing  runners  fhall 
have  been  produced  by  nipping  off,  in  the  manner  before 
advifed,  firft  the  tep  of  the  plant,  as  foon  as  it  has  one 
joint,  and  then  the  ends  of  the  earlielf  lateral  fhoots  when 
they  have  two  or  three  joints,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
looked  over  thrice  a  week,  to  obferve  the  fetting  of  the 
young  Melons,  and  fingle  out,  upon  each  runner,  that 
only  which  feems  to  be  the  ftrongeft  fruit,  which  has  the 
thickeft  foot-ftalk,  and  which  is  fituated  neareft  to  the 
ftem.  All  the  others  fhould  then  be  pinched  off ;  and 
the  end  of  the  runner  upon  which  a  Melon  has  been 
thus  chofcn  fhould  alfo  then  be  nipped  off'  at  the  third 
joint  above  the  feleifted  fruit,  to  flop  the  fap  and  fet  the 
Melon  :  but  none  of  the  ends  of  thefe  bearin'?  runners 
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fhould  ever  be  broken  off  before  the  particular  fruit  has 
been  culled  out,  becaufe  that  would  only  make  them  pro¬ 
duce  more  fhoots,  which  would  weaken  the  plant,  and 
draw  away  the  nourifhment  neceflary  for  the  fruit.  For 
this  reafon,  if  any  new  fhoots  do  break  out,  or  any 
young  fruit  appears,  after  the  above  precautions  in  favour 
of  that  which  is  intended  to  remain  have  been  taken, 
they  lhould  be  nipped  off  immediately  ;  for  if  many  of 
them  are  fuffered  to  grow,  they  will  abfolutely  impo- 
verifh  the  plant  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  would  not  be 
l'urprizing  to  fee  all  the  fruit  drop  oft’ when  it  comes  to 

be 
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be  about  as  big  as  a  man’s  thumb.  One  young  Melon 
is  as  much  as  ought  to  be  left  upon  any  one  runner  ; 
for,  if  but  half  of  thefe  {land,  they  will  be  full  as 
many  as  the  plant  can  noujifh.  Six  or  eight  of  the 
Cantaleupes,  wh  fe  flefli  is  thick,  are  full  enough 
for  the  ftrongeft  plant  of  that  kind  ;  and  though  fome 
hnajler  forts  may  be  ripened  in  greater  numbers,  even 
unto  fifteen  or  twenty  upon  one  plant,  they  will  be 
thinner  and  poorer  than  if  they  were  lefs  numerous. 

For  plants  which  are  fo  confined  under  frames,  that 
the  wind  requifite  to  convey  the  farina  from  the  male 
flowers  to  the  female  is  excluded,  it  is  the  practice  of 
feveral  gardeners,  and  perhaps  it  may  there  be  even  a 
necefiary  one,  to  take  off  fome  of  the  male  flowers  whofe 
farina  is  juft  ripe  and  fit  for  the  purpofe,  and,  inverting 
them  over  the  female  flowers  fituated  on  the  crown  of  the 
young  fruit,  to  ftrike  the  former  gently  with  the  tip  of  a 
finger,  fo  as  to  fhake  its  farina  into  the  latter  ;  for  by 
this  means  the  female  flower  will  almoft  furely  be  im¬ 
pregnated,  and  if  it  is,  its  fruit  will  fwell  foon  after, 
and  ihew  manifeft  figns  of  being  perfectly  fet :  but,  from 
the  time  that  the  fruit  appears  on  the  vines,  the  glaffes 
fliould  be  conftantly  taken  off  in  good  weather,  or  the 
fruit  will  feldom  form  in  any  plenty. 

As  the  Melons  draw  towards  ripening,  they  fhould 
be  turned  gently  twice  a  week,  that  every  pait  of  them 
may  receive  equal  benefit  from  the  fun  and  air;  for  if 
the  fame  fide  is  fullered  to  lie  continually  downward,  in 
which  fituation  it  will  be  deprived  of  both  thofe  advan¬ 
tages,  that  fide  wiil  become  pale,  or  whitifii,  as  if  it 
were  blanched. 

Eeiides  airing  the  plants  as  much  as  pofiihle  when  the 
weather  will  permit,  they  will  alfo  require  to  be  watered 
in  very  dry  weather,  and  perhaps  moll  particularly  after 
they  have  been  pruned  :  but  this,  as  was  before  obferved, 
fliould  be  done  with  great  care  not  to  wet  their  ftems,  by 
pouring  the  water  only  in  the  alleys,  at  a  diftance  from 
them  :  nor  fliould  it  be  repeated  oftener  than  once  in  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Then,  indeed,  the  alleys  fhould  be 
well  foaked,  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and 
render  it  thick  flefhcd  :  though  it  is  eflentially  necefiary 
not  to  over-water  the  plants. 

The  goodnefs  of  all  Melons  depends  greatly  on  their 
being  cut  at  a  proper  degree  of  maturity.  The  Canta¬ 
loupe,  in  particular,  is  fo  very  nice  in  this  refpeft,  that 
it  will  lofe  much  of  its  delicacy  if  it  be  left  but  a  few 
hours  too  long  upon  the  vines.  The  beds  fnould  there¬ 
fore  be  looked  over  at  leaft  twice  every  day  when  the  fruit 
is  ripening  ;  and  if  thofe  which  are  intended  for  the  table 
arccut  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  fun  has  warmed 
them,  and  laid  by  in  a  cool  place  till  they  are  ufed,  their 
flavour  will  be  much  better  than  if  they  are  gathered 
later  in  the  day,  and  ferved  updiredlly.  Such  as  are  cut 
afterwards,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  has  affedled  them, 
fliould  be  put  into  a  pail  of  cold  fpring  water,  or  ice,  to 
cool  them,  beefore  they  are  fet  upon  the  table. 

A  fure  fign  of  maturity  in  the  Cantaleupe  Melon  is, 
its  beginning  to  crack  at  the  foot-ftalk,  and  to  emit  a 
fragrant  fir.eil.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  fruit  fliould 
be  cut  direcSlly ;  for  this  fort  feldom  changes  its  colour 
as  the  others  do,  and  only  a  few  hours  delay  will  render 
it  too  ripe,  as  was  before  obferved. 

The  belt  feeds  of  Melons  are  thofe  which  are  taken 
from  the  firmcfl  and  highefl  flavoured  fruit  ;  anti  if  they 
aic  Looped  out  with  the  entire  pulp,  fo  as  not  to  difplace 
them,  and  left  in  it  for  two  or  three  days  before  they  are 
w fiitd  out,  theyAvill  be  benefited  thereby.  None  but  the 
heavy  feeds,  which  fink  in  the  water,  are  worth  faving. 

lAntcr  MELON,  or  CITRUL,  Angaria ,  confidered 
by  Linnaeus  as  a  fpecies  of  the  Gourd,  but  a  diftinct 
g  nus  according  to  other  botanifts. 

Culture  cf  the  JVatcr- Melon. 

The  feeds  cf  this  Addon  may  be  Town  in  the  hot-bed 
fi  r  early  cucumbers  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  February 
a  quantity  ofdung  fhould  be  thrown  in  a  heap  for  about 
twelve  days  ;  at  which  time  it  will  be  of  a  proper  heat 
t  m..ke  a  bed  with  ;  this  fliould  be  covered  three  inches 
thick  with  loamy  earth;  raifing  hills  on  it  of  the  fame 
earth  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  over  which  a  three-light  J 
fliould  be  placed,  and  when  the  bed  is  of  a  proper  * 
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temper,  the  plants  muft  be  placed  on  it,  one  in  the  cen¬ 
ter-light  of  each  frame,  obferving  to  water  and  {hade 
them  till  they  have  taken  good  root,  frefli  air  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  admitted  to  thefe  plants,  by  raifing  the  glaffes 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather.  As  the 
branches  extend,  care  {hould  he  taken  to  lead  the  {hoots 
as  they  are  produced,  fo  as  to  fill  each  part  of  the  frame, 
but  not  to  crowd  each  other;  they  muft  be  frequently 
weeded  and  watered,  giving  them  but  little  at  a  time; 
and  obferve  to  keep  the  beds  to  a  good  temperature  of 
heat.  When  the  fruit  appears  admit  air  freely  to  the 
plants,  in  order  to  fet  it ;  but  when  the  nights  are  cold, 
theglafies  muft  be  covered  with  mats  to  keep  the  beds  warm. 

MELON-THISTLE,  CaChts,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  fix  fpecies.  I.  Great,  or  Hedge  hog 
Melon-Thiftle.  2.  Melon-Thiftle  with  erect  fpines. 
3.  Melon-Thiftle  with  broad  recurved  fpines.  4.  Ale- 
lon-Thiftle  with  long  white  rec  ;rved  fpines.  5.  Small 
Childing  Alelon-Thiftle.  6.  Small  American  Adclon- 
Thiftle. 

We  {hall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  defeription  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  laft  fpecies,  as  it  will  be  a  fumcient  diredlion 
to  the  gardener  for  that  of  the  reft. 

It  is  a  native  of  America,  where  it  covers  the  fur- 
face  of  rocky  hills.  The  root  is  divided,  fpreading,  and 
full  of  fibres.  The  plant  burfts  at  once  from  the  fuiface, 
without  ftalks  or  leaves  ;  in  form  of  a  globular  green 
mafs,  with  an  uneven  furface,  this  rifes  in  height,  but 
alters  its  form  in  nothing,  except  that  the  whole  becomes 
fomewhat  oblong,  and  the  rough  furface  breaks  into 
more  diftinft  tubercles.  When  arrived  at  the  full  growth, 
it  is  feven  inches  high,  bulky,  cylindric,  nearly  of 
equal  thicknefs  throughout  ;  and  flatted  at  the  top.  Its 
colour,  which  at  the  firft  appearance  was  an  obfeure 
green,  becomes  paler  and  brighter,  and  toward  the 
ground  is  often  ftained  with  purple.  The  whole  is  cora- 
pofed  of  oval  tubercles,  which  are  fmooth  on  the  fur¬ 
face,  cluftered  at  the  bale,  and  armed  at  the  top  with 
brown  and  glofly  thorns.  The  flowers  add  little  to  its 
beauty,  they  are  very  fmall,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
placed  among  the  tubercles.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fruit  of  an  oblong  form,  and  a  moderate  lize  ;  when  per¬ 
fectly  ripe,  its  colour  is  a  fine  crimfon,  lightly  tinged 
with  purple:  this  continues  frefh  upon  the  plants  during 
the  winter ;  and  they  make  a  moft  beautiful  appearance 
at  that  feafon. 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  purple,  and  not  ill  tailed, 
and  the  feeds  mixed  among  it  are  fmall  and  black.  If 
the  whole  plant  is  cut  tranfverfely,  it  is  found  to  be 
compofed  of  a  tender  fubftance,  not  unlike  that  of  an 
unripe  cucumber;  but  of  a  greenifh  colour.  The  tafte 
is  acrid,  and  there  runs  out  a  milky  juice  from  the  exte¬ 
rior  part  near  the  bafes  of  the  tubercles,  more  {harp  in 
tafte  than  the  flefli. 

Culture  cf  the  Melon-Thistle. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in 
pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  bark- 
bed.  When  the  plants  appear  let  them  be  thinned,  fo 
as  to  leave  three  or  four  in  a  pot,  allow  them  a  few  gen¬ 
tle  waterings,  and  by  degrees  inure  them  to  the  air."  In 
a  fliort  time  they  will  be  of  a  fize  fit  to  remove  into  fe- 
pnrate  pots  ;  this  muft  be  performed  with  great  care,  and 
the  plants  by  no  means  buried  in  their  loweftpart.  They 
muft  have  a  little  water,  and  be  {haded  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  till  they  have  taken  root  ;  and  towards  autumn  they 
muft  be  taken  into  the  ftove,  where  they  fliould  have  but 
very  little  water.  When  young  plants  appear  in  the 
pots  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  ones,  they  always  rife  from 
fallen  feeds,  and  may  be  planted  into  feparate  pots,  and 
treated  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  feed  lings.  By 
fuch  management  the  plants  ripen  their  feeds  freely  in 
this  country. 

MENTZELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  no  En- 
glifh  name,  and  only  one  fpecies. 

It  is  a  native  cf  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  it  rifes  with 
a  {lender,  fmooth,  flifF {talk,  a  little  woody,  more  than 
three  feet  high,  branching  out  alternately  at  diftances  ; 
the  branches  arc  diftorted,  and  run  into  one  another. 
The  leaves  are  fliaped  like  the  point  of  a  halbert,  ftand- 
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ing  alternately  upon  (hurt  foot-ftalks,  covered  with  fiiort 
hooked  prickles.  The  flowers  come  out  flngly  from  the 
joints  of  the  ftalks,  refting  upon  a  cylindrical  germen, 
which  is  near  an  inch  in  length,  narrow  at  thebafe,  but 
wider  upward.  Upon  the  top  of  it  comes  out  the  em- 
palement :  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  In  the 
middle  rifes  a  great  number  of  ftamina  which  arc  creift, 
terminated  by  Angle  fummits;  from  the  germen  rifes 
a  Angle  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  Angle  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterwards  turns  to  a  long  cylindrical  capfule,  armed 
with  prickles  as  the  leaves  ;  thefe  have  but  one  cell, 
which  is  Ailed  with  fmall  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Mentzelia. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  and  is  propagated  by  feeds 
u'hich  ftiould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fealon, 
that  the  plants  may  be  brought  forward  in  the  fpring, 
otherwife  they  will  not  produce  ripe  feed  in  this  country. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  about  an  inch  high,  they 
fliould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  being  careful 
to  fliade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new 
root ;  they  are  then  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  tender  annual  plants. 

MERCURY,  Alercurialisy  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  dioecia  enneandria.  There  are 
four  fpecies  of  it,  one  only  of  which  is  found  in  gardens, 
viz.  Mercury  with  a  ftirubby  ftalk,  and  woolly  leaves  ; 
another  of  the  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  the  reft 
grow  commonly  as  weeds  in  gardens,  and  upon  dung¬ 
hills. 

Culture  of  the  Mercury. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring.  The  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  becaule  thofe  feeds  which 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  never  grow  the  fame  year.  This 
plant  requires  a  warm  Atuation,  and  a  dry,  rubbilhy 
foil,  in  which  it  will  live  three  or  four  years. 

Euglifh  MERCURY,  a  fpecies  of  Goofe-Foot.  See 
the  article  Goose  Foot. 

MEUM,  a  fpecies  of  Spignel.  See  the  article  Spig- 

NEL. 

MEZEREON,  a  fpecies  of  Daphne.  See  the  article 
Daphne. 

MILDEW,  Ruhigo,  a  difeafe  happening  to  plants 
caufed  by  a  dewy  moifture,  luppofed  by  fome  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  blight,”  though  others  make  them  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  See  the  article  Blight. 

The  Mildew,  properly  fo  called,  fometimes  refts  upon 
the  leaves  of  trees  in  form  of  a  fatty  juice  ;  it  is  tough 
and  vifeous  to  the  touch,  and  the  fun’s  heat  drying  it  up, 
it  becomes  yet  more  vifeous  and  hard.  Themoft  happy 
remedy  for  this  is  a  fmart  fhower  of  rain,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  a  brifk  wind,  which  wholly  dif- 
perfes  it. 

MILFOIL,  a  fpecies  of  Achillea.  See  the  article 
Achillea. 

MILKWORT,  Polygala ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelphia  hexandria,  of  which  he 
diftinguifhes  no  lefs  than  twenty-two  fpecies,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  Europe,  and  others  in  AAa, 
Africa,  and  America,  but  the  three  following  only  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  i.  Milkwort  with 
crefted  flowers,  a  moon-Ihaped  keel,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk, 
bearing  oblong  leaves,  which  end  in  obtufe  petals.  2. 
Milkwort  with  flowers  growing  thinly,  and  without 
beards,  the  point  of  the  keel  roumlifh,  a  ftirubby  ftalk, 
and  fpear-fliaped  leaves.  3.  Milkwort  with  fpiked 
flowers,  without  beards,  an  eredt,  Angle,  herbaceous 
ftalk,  and  broad  lpear-fhaped  leaves,  commonly  called 
Senega  Rattle-fnake-wort. 

The  ftrft  fpecies  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  and  a  native  of 
Ethiopia.  The  fecond  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  the  mountains  of  Alfatia;  and  the  third  in 
Virginia,  Penfylvania,  and  Maryland. 

Culture  of  the  Milkwort. 

The  ftrft  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  the 
heft  method  is  to  raife  it  from  feeds,  which  fome  years 
ripen  very  well  in  England,  and  fhould  be  fown  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  are  ripe,  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  loamy 
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earth  ;  let  the  pots  be  placed  where  they  have  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun  only,  till  October;  when  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  and  plunged  into  old  tan¬ 
ner’s  bark  which  has  loft  its  heat;  and  here  let  them  be 
defended  from  froft  during  the  winter.  In  the  fpring  let 
the  pots  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  when 
the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  a  large  fhare  of  free  air 
admitted  to  them ;  when  they  are  fit  to  be  tranfplanted, 
let  them  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  each  into 
a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  earth.  Let  the  pots 
be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  fun,  and  let  the  plants  be  gently  refrefhed 
with  water;  when  they  have  taken  root  they  fhould  be 
gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  and  in  June  vou 
may  place  them  abroad  in  a  flickered  Atuation,  where 
they  may  remain,  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  to  the 
end  of  Oftober ;  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  and  the  fucceeding  Midfummer  fet  them 
out  among  the  green-houfe  plants. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  cultivated  by  feeds,  which 
fliould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  in  pots.  Let  the 
pots  be  plunged  in  the  ground,  where  they  may  have 
but  little  fun,  and  let  them  be  protected  from  fevere 
frofts.  After  the  plants  come  up,  the  pots  fhould  be 
placed  in  the  fliade  during  the  fummer,  and  in  autumn 
the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in 
a  border  where  they  fhould  have  only  the  morning  fun. 
If  the  winter  proves  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the 
furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots  with  mulch,  to 
keep  out  the  frofts. 

The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  by  planting  the  roots, 
which  may  be  procured  from  the  place  where  they  grow 
naturally;  they  fliould  have  a  fheltered  Atuation,  and 
be  planted  in  a  bed  of  light  earth.  I11  fummer  they 
fliould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  winter  the 
ground  about  their  roots  fhould  be  covered  with  old  tan¬ 
ner’s  bark,  or  any  other  kind  of  mulch,  to  keep  out  the 
froft. 

MILLERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 
five  fpecies.  1.  Milleria  with  heart-fliaped  leaves,  and 
foot-ftalks  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  the  ftalks.  2.  Mil¬ 
leria  with  the  lower  leaves  oval,  heart-fhaped,  acute- 
pointed,  and  rough,  and  the  upper  ones  oval,  fpear- 
fliaped,  and  pointed.  3.  Milleria  with  oval  leaves,  and 
Ample  foot-ftalks.  4.1  Milleria  with  oval,  fpear-fliaped, 
acute-pointed  leaves,  having  three  veins,  and  foot-ftalks 
proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  5.  Milleria 
with  rough,  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in 
clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks. 

Thefe  are  all  ftirubby  plants,  and  natives  of  Cam- 
peachy. 

Culture  of  the  Milleria. 

All  the  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould 
be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  on  a  moderate  hot-bed. 
When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light 
rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of 
tanner’s  bark,  where  they  mull  be  fhaded  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  root,  and  watered  frequently. 

After  the  plants  are  rooted,  they  fliould  have  a  lar?e 
fhare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them,  and  in  a  month’s  time 
they  will  be  At  to  tranlplan:  into  larger  pots;  thefe  muft 
be  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they 
may  have  room  to  grow,  efpecially  the  firft  and  fecond 
fpecies,  which,  with  the  above  management,  will  grow 
very  high,  and  branch  out  extremely  ;  but  the  other 
forts  feldom  rile  above  four  feet,  and  do  not  fpread  then- 
branches  very  far,  fo  that  they  require  lefs  room. 

In  the  middle  of  July  thefe  plants  will  begin  to  flower, 
and  continue  doing  fo  till  Michaelmas,  or  later,  if  ths 
feafon  proves  favourable,  but  when  the  cold  weather 
comes  on,  they  foon  decay. 

MIMULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  bv  Linnaeus 
among  the  didynamia  augiofpennia,  and  of  which  there  is 
only  one  fpecies. 

It  is  a  native  of  North  America.  The  root  is  formed 
of  many  fibres  counedled  to  an  oblon<?  head.  The  ftaik 
is  round,  purpl  fti  at  the  bottom,  and  toward  the  top 
whitifh,  with  fome  green.  The  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful 
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fhape  and  colour,  they  are  oblong,  broad  at  the  bafe, 
where  they  encompafs  the  ftalk,  and  (harp  at  the  point : 
of  a  fine  ftrong  green,  and  not  ferrated  at  the  edges.  The 
plant  does  not  lend  out  many  branches,  fo  that  its 
flowers  regularly  and  beautifully  rife  on  long  foot-ftalks 
from  near  the  middle,  to  the  top.  Thefe  are  of  a  very 
fine  violet  blue,  fometimes  tinged  with  reddilh  :  and 
each  of  them  is  fucceeded  by  an  oval  capl'ule,  in  which 
are  many  feeds.  The  body  of  the  flower  confifts  but 
of  one  petal,  and  it  has  a  gaping  afpedt.  The  tubular 
part  is  gradually  expanded,  and  at  the  verge  opens  into 
a  confiderable  breadth,  and  is  cut  into  two  lips.  The 
upper  one  is  fplit  at  its  top,  and  turns  back  at  the  edges  : 
the  lower  lip  is  broader,  and  is  divided  into  three  round 
parts  ;  and  at  the  bafe  of  this  lip  there  appears  a  fwel- 
ling  palate.  When  the  flower  firft  opens,  thefe  parts 
are  confufed,  and  when  it  begins  to  fade,  they  in  fome 
meafure  lofe  their  form  :  when  it  is  juft  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  they  are  to  be  feen  regularly  ;  and  the  flowers  are 
then  very  elegant,  as  well  as  peculiar  in  their  form. 

Culture  of  the  Mimulus. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  which,  if  it  is  poffible,  fliould 
be  procured  from  America,  if  not,  let  them  be  carefully 
faved  from  plants  growing  here. 

Let  four  pots  of  a  middling  fize  be  filled  with  earth, 
taken  from  under  the  turf  in  an  upland  pafture,  without 
any  addition.  Set  thefe  in  fome  part  of  the  garden  open 
to  the  morning  fun,  and  defended  from  cold  winds,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  fcatter  upon  the  furface 
a  few  of  the  feeds.  Sprinkle  over  them  a  very  light  co¬ 
vering  of  the  fame  earth.  In  fpring  there  will  be  feen 
feveral  young  plants  in  each  pot;  when  thefe  have  fome 
little  height,  let  the  ftrongeft  plant  that  ftands  near  the 
middle  of  each  pot  be  marked,  and  carefully  draw  up  all 
the  others;  thefe  may  be  planted  in  common  ground  to  take 
their  chance  ;  and  the  reft  muft  be  left  one  in  each  pot 
to  rife  gradually.  In  fummer  let  them  be  fet  out  among 
the  green-houfe  plants,  and  give  them  but  little  water; 
this  will  keep  them  from  growing  too  large,  and  will 
keep  back  their  flowering  for  that  late  feafon,  when  they 
will  be  mod  valued.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  let 
them  be  taken  into  the  green-houfe,  and  when  the  top 
flowers  are  paft,  let  thole  be  taken  off,  and  not  left  for 
feed  ;  and  thus  it  will  continue  a  long  time  in  beauty. 

MINT,  Mentha ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  the  didynamia  gymnofpermla ;  of  which  he 
enumerates  ten  fpecies.  i.  Mint  with  fpiked  flowers, 
and  heart-lhaped,  indented,  waved  feflile  leaves,  being 
the  Danifli,  or  German  curled  Mint.  2.  Mint  with 
tpikcd  flowers,  and  oblong  fawed  leaves,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  Spear-Mint.  3.  Mint  with  flowers  growing  in  heads, 
oval,  fawed  leaves,  upon  foot-ftalks,  and  ftamina  longer 
than  the  petals,  or  the  great  round-leafed  Water-mint.  4. 
Mint  with  flowers  growing  in  heads,  and  fpear-lhaped 
fawed  leaves,  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks,  called  Pepper¬ 
mint.  5.  Mint,  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls,  oval, 
-acute,  lawed  leaves,  and  ftamina  fhorter  than  the  petals, 
or  the  Calamint.  6.  Mint  with  flowers  growing  in 
whorls,  oval,  acute,  fawed  leaves,  and  ftamina  equal¬ 
ling  the  petals.  7.  Mint  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls, 
and  fpcar-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  upon  foot-ftalks.  8. 
Mint,  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls,  oval,  obtufe, 
crenated  leaves,  and  creeping,  taper  ftalks.  9.  Mint, 
with  flowers  growing  in  whorls,  and  linear  leaves,  or 
the  narrow-leafed  Pulegium,  or  Pennyroyal.  10.  Mint, 
with  flowers  growing  in  heads,  round  a  divided  ftalk, 
oval,  crenated  leaves,  and  a  woody  ftalk. 

Moft  of  thefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  this  country.  The 
feventh  grows  naturally  in  Canada ;  and  the  tenth  is  a 
native  of  the  Canary  lllands. 

Culture  oj  the  Mint. 

Thefe  are  all  perennial  plants,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots  in  the  fpring,  or  by  planting  cut¬ 
tings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  but  they  muft  have 
a  n.out  foil,  and  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  they  muft  be 
often  watered  till  they  have  taken  root.  They  lhould 
be  d  inteJ  in  beds  of  four  feet  width,  with  walks  two 
feet  wide  between  them,  and  fliould  be  fet  at  five  inches 
diftance.  They  fpread  fo  fail  at  the  roots,  that  the  bed 
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fliould  never  ftand  above  three  years  before  they  are  taken 
up  and  tranfplanted  ;  for  the  roots  after  this  time  will 
mat  and  clog  together  fo  as  to  choak  one  another. 

When  Mint  is  cut  for  diftilling,  or  for  any  medicinal 
ufe,  it  fhould  be  done  in  very  dry  weather,  when  the 
plants  are  juft  coming  into  bloom  :  for  they  are  fulleft: 
of  fap,  and  higheft  in  flavour,  at  that  point  of  time. 
What  is  then  cut  fhould  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  fhady 
place,  till  it  is  wanted  for  ufe  ;  but  care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  hang  it  againft  a  wall,  becaufe  this  will  make  it 
turn  black  and  mouldy.  The  fame  will  alfo  happen  to 
Mint  that  is  cut  in  wet  weather. 

If  the  foil  be  fit  for  this  plant,  it  will  afford  three  gene¬ 
ral  cuttings  every  year  ;  but  thofe  fhoots  which  come 
out  after  July,  are  feldom  good  for  much.  Thefe 
fhould  therefore  be  let  ftand  till  Michaelmas,  when  it 
will  be  right  to  cut  the  whole  down  clofe  to  the  ground, 
and,  after  carefully  clearing  away  all  the  weeds,  to  fift 
a  little  fine  rich  earth  all  over  the  beds,  to  the  thicknefs 
of  about  an  inch.  This  will  give  vigour  to  the  roots 
left  in  the  ground,  and  will  make  them  fhoot  out  finely 
the  next  fpring. 

Tree  MINT,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  didynamia  monogynia ,  and  of  which  there  is 
only  one  fpecies. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  woody,  brown,  and  divided 
into  numerous  parts.  The  ftem,  in  its  natural  place  of 
growth,  often  rifes  naked  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  but 
here  it  feldom  exceeds  four  or  five  feet,  and  is  always 
branched  from  the  bottom.  The  outer  bark  is  brown, 
and  on  the  fmall  fhoots  has  a  tinge  of  red  :  the  inner  rind 
is  green.  The  young  fhoots  are  fquare,  in  the  manner 
of  the  ftalks  of  our  common  Mints ;  but  as  they  grow 
more  firm,  they  loofe  their  angles  and  become  round  : 
they  have  alfo  a  downy  matter  hung  about  them  at  firft, 
which  falls  ofF  as  they  grow  harder.  The  leaves  ftand 
naturally  in  pairs,  but  not  invariable:  they  have  long, 
brownifh,  woody  foot-ftalks,  and  they  are  of  an  oval 
form,  bluntly  indented  at  the  edges,  and  obtufe  at  the 
end  ;  their  colour  on  the  upper  fide  is  a  fine  pale  green, 
and  on  the  under  they  are  white  and  hoary.  The  young 
ftalks  are  alfo  hairy,  and  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaves, 
though  lefs  diftinft.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous, 
naturally  of  a  fnow-white,  but  fometimes  tinged  a  little 
with  a  blufh  of  red  ;  they  are  fingly  fmall,  but  they  ftand 
collected  in  thick  heads  or  round  clufters,  and  they  have 
hairy  cups,  which  are  very  confpicuous.  The  foot- 
ftalks  which  fupport  thefe  rife  from  the  bofoms  of  the 
leaves,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  plant,  and  they  natu¬ 
rally  divide  into  two  parts  when  they  have  reached  about 
two  thirds  of  their  length  :  thefe  feparate  parts  fupport 
each  a  tuft  of  flowers.  The  whole  plant  has  an  aromatic 
fmell  when  bruifed.  The  cup  in  which  each  is  placed, 
is  formed  of  a  fingle  piece,  and  tubular  at  the  bottom, 
nipped  at  the  rim  into  five  fegments.  The  body  of  the 
flower  is  formed  of  a  petal,  tubular,  and  divided  at  the 
rim  into  four  fegments,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  broader 
than  the  reft,  and  nipped  at  the  top.  In  the  body  of  the 
flower  ftand  fix  filaments,  crowned  with  roundiftx 
buttons  ;  in  the  midft  of  thefe  rifes  a  fingle  ftyle  from  a 
flight  rudiment  of  a  fruit,  rifing  in  four  ridges  ;  this 
fhould  ripen  into  four  diftinit  feeds,  but  the  Mints  in 
general  have  them  often  abortive. 

Culture  of  the  Tree  Mint. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Canaries,  where  it  thrives  beft  in 
a  rich,  light,  but  not  too  dry  foil.  This  we  muft  imi¬ 
tate  in  the  compoft  made  to  receive  it,  and  with  the 
winter  fhelterof  a  green-houfe  it  may  be  raifed  to  all  the 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  its  natural  growth.  The  beft 
compoft  is  as  follows. 

Dig  a  barrow  of  good,  rich  black  mould  from  under 
the  turf  in  a  meadow:  mix  with  this  an  equal  quantity 
of  pond-mud,  a  bulhel  of  coarfe-fand,  and  a  peck  of 
hogs  dung  :  throw  this  in  a  heap,  and  turn  it  fre¬ 
quently. 

in  this  compoft  the  fhrub  may  be  raifed  either  by  feeds 
or  cuttings,  but' the  latter  is  much  the  better  method, 
it  faves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  plants  are 
ftronger.  If  there  be  a  neceflity  of  railing  it  lrom  feeds, 
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from  the  want  of  opportunities  to  procure  cuttings,  care  ' 
mult  be  taken  to  get  the  feeds  from  the  Canaries,  tor  it 
very  rarely  ripens  them  here,  and  even  then  fo  imper¬ 
fectly,  that  not  one  in  fifty  grows  ;  therefore  to  raife  a 
few  plants  a  greater  quantity  of  feed  fhould  be  fown,  and 
it  mult  have  the  affiftance  of  a  hot-bed  in  fpring  :  from 
this  the  young  plants  mult  be  removed  to  a  iecond,  and 
thence  into  pots,  as  we  have  directed  for  raifing  other 
green-houfe  plants. 

The  cuttings  fhould  be  procured  from  a  flourifhing 
fhrub,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  planted  in  pots  of. 
the  comport.  Thefe  mull  be  let  in  a  bark-bed  of  very 
moderate  heat,  and  when  they  have  taken  root  they  may 
be  brought  out  by  degrees  among  the  green-houfe  plants, 
after  which  they  will  require  only  the  common  care ; 
they  muff  be  houfed  early,  and  they  require  frequent 
waterings. 

Cat’s  MINT,  or  NEP,  Nepeta ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  dtdynamia  gymnofpermia : 
there  are  twelve  fpecies  of  it  which  are  not  worth 
particularizing. 

Culture  of  the  Cat's  Mint. 

All  the  fpecies  of  Cat’s  Mint  are  perennial  plants, 
eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  either  in 
fpring  or  autumn,  upon  a  poor,  dry  foil  ;  or  if  they  are 
permitted  to  fall  the  plants  will  come  up  without  any 
further  trouble,  but  to  thin  them  where  they  grow  too 
clofe,  and  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

MITCHELLA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  is 
only  one  fpecies. 

This  elegant  little  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America. 
The  root  is  compofed  of  many  Iona:  fibres,  connedled  to 
a  fmall  head.  The  ftalk  is  round,  and  not  very  firm, 
ffained  towards  the  ground  with  red,  and  the  reft  of  a 
pale  green.  The  leaves  are  placed  in  pairs  :  they  are 
fmall,  oval,  and  of  a  frefh  green,  lightly  ribbed,  and 
fupported  on  {lender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  termirate 
the  ftalk,  and  two  naturally  rife  there  together  ;  they  are 
large,  white,  and  hairy  within. 

Culture  of  the  Mitcheli.a. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
bed  of  the  following  comport  ;  mix  two  parts  garden- 
mould  and  one  of  pond-mud  :  make  a  bed  of  this  in  the 
nurfery,  and  in  fpring  fow  the  feeds  on  it.  When  the 
plants  come  up  they  fliould  be  thinned  if  they  rife  too 
clofe,  and  carefully  weeded  and  watered  till  they  are  of 
a  fize  to  tranfplant  :  they  may  then  be  planted  out  in  the 
garden  in  fheltered  places,  and  they  will  flower  in  their 
full  natural  perfection. 

MOLY,  a  fpecies  cf  Allium,  and  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Garlick.  See  the  article  Garrick. 

MONARDA,  a  genus  of  plants  that  has  no  Englifli 
name,  ranged  by  Linmeus  among  the  diandria  monogynia , 
and  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies.  i.  Monarda,  with 
headed  flowers,  the  ftamina  of  which  are  almoft  in  two 
bodies,  and  an  acute,  angular  ftalk,  commonly  called 
Ofwego  Tea.  2.  Monarda,  with  heads  of  flowers  ter¬ 
minating  the  ftalks,  which  have  obtufe  angles.  3.  Mo¬ 
narda,  with  headed  flowers,  and  the  leaves  fmootn  and 
ferrated.  4.  Monarda,  with  flowers  growing  in  whorls, 
the  petals  of  which  are  fpotted.  5.  Monarda,  with 
flowers  growing  in  whorls,  and  the  corolla  longer  than 
the  involucrum. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Penfylvania  and  New- 
York.  The  root  is  compofed  of  many  fibres  connected 
to  an  oblong  head.  The  ftalk  is  fquare,  thick,  firm, 
upright,  riling  two  feet  high  :  the  angles  arc  fharp,  and 
the  colour  is  a  pale  green,  often  tinged  with  brown  or 
red.  The  leaves  are  placed  in  pairs,  and  have  fhort 
foot-ftalks  :  they  are  broad,  fharp-pointed,  deeply  fer¬ 
reted  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  dark  green.  The  flowers 
naturally  terminate  the  ftalk  in  a  large  beautiful  icarlet 
he  I :  but  often  there  rifes  another  head  fupported  on  a 
flight  ftalk,  which  takes  its  origin  from  the  centre  of 
the  firft,  and  is  a  kind  of  continuation  of  the  mam  ftem. 
The  flowers  are  very  numerous  and  elegant  :  they  are 
h  ug,  tubulated,  gaping,  and  in  colour  of  a  bright 
fcarlct.  The  cup  is  formed  of  one  piece,  tubular, 
f  i.ue  ,  and  cut  into  five  equal  fegments  at  the  edge. 
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One  petal  forms  the  flower,  it  rifes  from  the  cup  with  3 
long  tube,  and  is  at  the  extremity  fplit  as  it  were  into 
two  lips;  the  upper  lip  is  long,  narrow,  undivided,  and 
all  the  way  of  equal  bread t h  :  the  lower  lip  is  broader,  it 
turns  down,  and  is  cut  into  three  fegments,  of  which 
the  two  fide  ones  are  fmall  and  obtufe,  and  the  middle 
one  longer,  narrower,  and  nipped  at  the  end. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Canada.  The  ftalks 
are  hairy,  have  obtufe  angles,  and  rife  three  fee t  high. 
T  he  leaves  are  oblor.g,  hairy,  broad  at  their  bale,  but 
end  in  acute  points,  a  little  indented  on  their  edges, 
and  placed  by  pairs.  The  ilaiks  and  branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  heads  of  elegant  purple  flowers. 

7  he  third  fpecies  greatly  tefembles  the  fecond,  only 
the  leaves  are  fmoother,  and  the  flowers  are  almoft 
white. 

7  he  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  It  rifes 
with  Iquare  ftalks  about  two  feet  high,  thefe  branch  out 
from  bottom  to  top.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  and 
llightly  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  fitu- 
ated  in  whorls  near  the  top  of  the  ftalk  :  they  are  large, 
and  their  colour  is  yellow,  fpotted  with  purple. 

I  he  fifth  fpecies  is  very  like  the  fourth,  only  the 
flowers  are  not  fpotted. 

Culture  of  the  Monarda. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fpecies  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  the  beginning  cf  September 
on  a  bed  of  frefh  earth.  When  the  young  plants  come 
up  they  muft  be  thinned  and  kept  clear  from  weeds: 
toward  the  end  of  May  they  may  be  taken  up  with  a  ball 
ol  earth,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  they 
will  require  frequent  waterings,  and  fliould  be  allowed  3 
foot  and  a  half  diftance  from  each  other,  or  from  other 
plants,  and  they  will  thus  flower  in  full  perfection. 

i  he  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  are  alfo  propagated  by 
feeds,  which,  if  fown  on  a  border  of  light  earth  expofed 
to  the  eaft,  the  plants  will  rife  freely  ;  when  they  are 
fit  to  remove  they  may  be  trr.nfplanted  into  a  Ihady 
border,  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  the  firft  fort: 
and  if  they  fliould  fhoot  up  ftalks  to  flower,  they  fliould 
be  cut  down  to  ftrengthen  the  roots,  that  they  may  put 
out  lateral  buds,  for  when  they  are  permitted  to  flower 
the  firft  year,  the  roots  feldom  live  through  the  winter. 
In  the  autumn  the  plants  may  be  removed,  and  planted 
in  the  open  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they 
will  flower  the  following  fummer  :  and  if  the  feafon 
fliould  proye  dry,  they  fliould  be  duly  watered,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  be  near  fo  beautiful. 

MONEYWORT,  a  fpecies  of  Loofe-flrife.  See 
the  article  Loose-strife. 

MQNKSWOOD.  See  the  article  Aconite. 

MOONSEED,  Mcnifpermum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Moonfeed,  with  a 
navel-fhaped  leaf.  2.  Moonfeed,  with  an  ivy-leaf.  3. 
Moonfeed,  with  heart-fliaped  leaves,  which  are  hairy  on 
their  under  fide. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  has 
a  thick,  ligneous  root,  from  which  are  fent  out  many 
climbing  ftalks,  which  become  ligneous,  and  rife  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  twilling  themfelves 
about  the  neighbouring  plants  for  fupport.  The  leaves 
are  large,  fmooth,  and  roundifli  :  their  foot-ftalks  are 
placed  almoft  in  the  middle  of  them  ;  on  the  upper  fide 
there  is  a  hollow  in  that  part  of  the  leaf,  refcmbling  a 
navel.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  bunches  from  the 
fides  of  the  flalks  :  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
fmall,  and  compofed  of  fix  oblong,  oval  petals,  and  fix 
very  fhort' ftamina,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits  ;  the 
three  germen  fituated  in  the  center,  turn  to  fo  many 
channelled  berries,  each  containing  one  compreffeJ 
feed. 

7  he  fecond  fpecies  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  fbape  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  angular  :  their  foot-ftalks  join  to 
the  bafe  of  the  leaves,  fo  have  no  umbilical  markon  their 
furface.  The  ftalks  of  this  become  ligneous,  and  raife 
as  high  as  thofe  of  the  fiift  fort :  the  flowers  and  berries 
d:>  not  differ  from  them. 

77ie  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Carolina  :  this  differs 
from  the  fecond  fort  in  its  roots  not  becoming  woody  as 
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thofe  do.  The  {talks  are  alfo  herbaceous  ;  the  leaves 
are  entire  and  hairy,  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  fecond, 
nor  is  the  plant  fo  hardy. 

Culture  of  the  Moonseed. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  eaiily  propagated  by  laying  down 
of  the  branches,  which  if  performed  in  autumn,  they 
will  have  made  good  roots  by  that  time  twelvemonth, 
when  they  may  be  feparated  from  the  old  plant,  and 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  thefe 
plants  require  fupport,  for  their  branches  are  {lender  and 
weak.  If  thefe  are  planted  near  trees  in  wildernefs 
quarters,  where  their  {talks  may  have  fupport,  they 
will  thrive  better  than  in  an  open  fituation. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  firth 

The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
roots  :  the  belt  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  fpring,  a 
little  before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot ;  thefe  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation  and  a  light  foil  clofe  to  a 
wall  expofed  to  the  fouth  or  weft:  their  ftalks  muft  be 
fattened  up  to  prevent  their  trailing  upon  the  ground  : 
•in  this  fituation  the  plants  will  fometimes  flower,  and 
by  being  fheltered  in  fevere  frofts,  their  ftalks  may  be 
preferved  from  injury. 

MOONWORT.  See  the  article  Sattin-flower. 

MORIN  A,  a  genus  of  plants  that  has  no  Englifti 
name,  and  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

It  is  a  native  of  Perfia.  The  root  is  taper,  running 
deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  feveral  thick,  ftrong 
fibres.  The  ftalk  rifes  near  three  feet  high  :  it  is  fmooth, 
of  a  purplilh  colour  towards  the  bottom,  but  hairy  and 
green  towards  the  top.  The  leaves  are  prickly,  of  a 
Jucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  armed  on  their  edges 
with  fpines.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  on  each  fide  of  the  ftalk  :  thefe  have  very  long 
tubes,  which  are  {lender  at  the  bottom,  but  are  enlarged 
upwards,  and  are  a  little  incurved  ;  the  brim  opens  with 
two  large  lips,  the  upper  lip  is  indented  at  the  top  and 
rounded,  the  lower  lip  is  cut  into  three  obtufe  fegments; 
under  the  upper  lip  are  fituuted  two  briftly  ftamina,  which 
are  crooked,  and  crowned  with  yellow  fummits.  The 
flowers  appear  in  July,  fome  of  them  are  white,  and 
others  of  a  purplifh  red  on  the  fame  plant. 

Culture  of  the  Morina. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  it  never 
ripens  here,  fo  muft  be  obtained  from  the  place  where  it 
is  native  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  in  the  place 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  for  they  fend  forth  tap 
roots,  which  run  very  deep  into  the  ground,  and  when 
thefe  are  broken  or  injuied  in  tranfplanting,  the  plants 
ieldom  thrive  after  ;  they  may  be  fown  in  open  beds  or 
borders  of  frefti  light  earth,  being  careful  to  mark  the 
places  that  the  ground  may  not  be  diftuibed  ;  for  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  feeds  do  not  come  up  the  firft 
year  when  they  are  fown  in  autumn  :  but  when  they  are 
fown  in  the  fpring,  they  never  come  up  till  the  year 
following.  The  ground  where  the  feeds  are  fown  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  care  they 
require  till  the  plants  come  up  ;  where  they  are  too  clofe 
together,  they  fhould  be  thinned  fo  as  to  leave  them 
near  eighteen  inches  apart.  In  the  fpring,  juft  before 
the  plants  put  out  new  leaves,  ftir  the  ground  gently 
between  them,  and  lay  a  little  frefti  earth  over  the 
furface  of  the  bed  to  encourage  them. 

Red  MOROCCO,  a  fpecies  of  Bird’s,  or  Pheafant’s- 
eye.  See  the  article  Pheasant’s-eye. 

MOSCHATEL,  Hollow-Root,  or  Musk-Crow¬ 
foot,  Jdoxa,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  oCtandrici  letragynia ,  of  which  there  is  only 
one  fpecies. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  of  England, 
and  moft  other  countries  in  .Europe.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  fmell  ftrongiy  of  mufk. 

Culture  of  the  Moschatel. 

It  is  propagated  bv  parting  the  roots  in  autumn, 
which  fhould  always  be  planted  in  the  fhade  of  trees  or 
fhrubs,  and  they  require  no  other  culture  than  being 
watered  and  kept  clear  from  weeds. 
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MOTHERWORT,  a  fpecies  of  Lion’s-tail.  See 
the  article  Lion’s-tail. 

Moth  MULLEIN,  a  fpecies  of  the  Mullein.  See 
the  article  Mullein. 

MOULD,  a  loofe  kind  of  earth,  every  where  obvious 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  called  alfo  natural  or 
mother-earth  :  by  fome  alfo  loam.  The  goodnefs  of  a 
mould,  for  the  purpofes  of  gardening,  &c.  may  be  known, 
according  to  Miller,  by  the  fight,  fmell,  and  touch, 
i.  'I'hofe  moulds  that  are  of  a  light  chefnut  or  hazelly 
colour,'  are  counted  the  heft  :  of  this  colour  are  the  beft 
loams,  and  alfo  the  beft  natural  earth,  and  this  will  be 
the  better  yet,  if  it  cut  like  butter,  and  does  not  ftick 
obftinately,  but  is  ftiort,  tolerably  light,  breaking  into 
fmall  clods,  is  fweet,  will  be  tempered  without  crufting 
or  chopping  in  dry  weather,  or  turning  to  mortar  in  wet. 
Next  to  that  the  dark  grey  and  ruffet  moulds  are  counted 
the  beft,  but  the  light  and  dark  afh-colour  the  worft, 
fuel!  as  is  ufually  found  on  common  heathy  ground  ;  the 
clear  tawny  is  by  no  means  to  be  approved,  but  that  of  a 
yellowifli  red  colour  is  the  worft  of  all  :  this  is  commonly 
found  in  wild  and  wafte  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
moft  part  produces  nothing  but  gofs,  furze,  and  fern, 
according  as  their  bottoms  are  more  or  lefs  of  a  lmht  and 
fandy,  or  of  a  fpewy,  gravel,  or  clayey  nature.  °2.  All 
lands  that  are  good  and  wholefome,  will  after  rain,  or 
breaking  up  by  the  fpade,  emit  a  good  fmell.  3.  By 
the  touch  we  may  difeover  whether  it  confifts  of  fubftance 
entirely  arenaceous  or  clammy  :  or,  as  it  is  expreffed 
by  Mr.  Evelyn,  whether  it  be  tender,  fatty,  deterfive, 
or  flippery  :  or  more  harfti,  gritty,  porous,  or  friable. 

MULBERRY-  I  REE,  Morus>  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  tetrandria :  of 
which  there  are  feven  fpecies,  but  three  of  thefe  only  are 
cultivated  in  Englilh  gardens  ;  viz.  1.  Mulberry,  with 
oblique,  fmooth,  heart-fbaped  leaves  ;  or  the  Mulberry 
with  a  white  fruit.  2.  Mulberry,  with  rough,  heart - 
ftiaped  leaves,  being  the  Mulberry  with  a  black  fruit ;  or 
the  common  Mulberry.  3.  Mulberry,  with  hand-lhaped 
leaves,  and  prickly  fruit. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  China;  the  fecond  fort 
grows  wild  in  Italy,,  near  the  fea-coafts ;  and  the  third 
is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China. 

The  firft  fpecies,  or  the  white  Mulberry-tree  is  com¬ 
monly  planted  for  its  leaves  to  feed  filk-worms  in  France, 
Italy,  Sec.  though  the  Perfians  always  make  ufe  of  the 
common  black  Mulberry  for  that  purpofe.  The  trees 
which  are  defigned  to  feed  filk-worms,  fhould  never  be 
fuffered  to  grow  tall,  but  rather  kept  in  a  fort  of  hedge, 
and  inftead  of  pulling  off  the  leaves  fingly,  they  fhould 
be  ftieered  off  together  with  their  young  branches. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  common  in  moft  gardens,  being 
planted  for  the  delicacy  of  its  fruit. 

Culture  of  the  Mulberry-tree. 

The  firft  fioecies  may  be  propagated  either  from  feeds  or 
layers,  but  the  moft  expeditious  way  of  railing  it  in  any  great 
quantity,  is  trom  leeds  procured-  from  the  fouth  of  Franco 
or  Italy.  The  beft  method  of  fowing  thefe  feeds  in 
England,  is  to  make  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  fhould 
be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  covered  with  mats  :  upon 
this  bed  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  the  middle  of  March, 
and  covered  over  with  light  earth,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep.  In  very  dry  weather  the  bed  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,'  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day  fhaded  with 
mats,  and  alfo  covered  in  cold  nights. 

The  fecond  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds,  or  by  laying  down  the  tender  branches,  which  in 
two  years  will  take  root,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted 
to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  I'hofe  plants 
which  are  propagated  from  feeds,  are  commonly  the  moft 
vigorous,  and  generally  make  the  ftraiteft  ftems  :  but 
then  there  is  a  very  great  hazard  of  their  being  fruitful, 
for  it  often  happens  that  thofe  plants  for  the  moft  part 
are  of  the  male  kind,  which  produce  katkins,  hut  fcldom 
have  much  fruit:  but  as  the  trees  rai fed  by  layers  are 
fubjedt  to  have  crooked  ftems,  there  fhould  be  care  taken 
in  the  choice  of  ftraight  (hoots  to  make  layers,  and  when 
they  are  tranfplanted  out,  they  fhould  have  ftraight 
M  m  m  ftalks 
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/talks  fixed  down  by  each,  to  which  they  fhould  be 
faftened  as  the  /hoot  is  extended,  until  it  comes  to  the 
height  you  defign  the  Item  :  then  you  may  fuffer  the 
branches  to  extend  a^s  they  fecm  inclinable,  lor  this  tree 
fhould  not  be  often  pruned,  but  only  luch  branches 
fhould  be  taken  off  which  (hoot  crois  and  bruife  thern- 
felves  by  cutting  again  ft  each  other,  and  fuch  as  decay 
fhould  be  cut  oft.  This  tree  delights  in  a  light  foil,  not 
too  wet  norover  dry,  and  fhould  have  an  open  expofuie. 
The  foil  under  this  tree  fhould  alfo  be  every  year  well 
dug  and  manured,  though  there  will  fcarce  any  fort  of 
plants  grow  under  it. 

The  third  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  branches,  or  planting  the  cuttings,  and  may  be 
managed  as  was  dire&ed  for  the  fecond  fpecies. 

MULLEIN,  Verbafcum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linmeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia,  of  which  them 
are  nine  fpecies.  i.  Mullein,  with  running  leaves, 
which  are  woolly  on  both  fides,  called  Hig-taper,  or 
Cows-lungwort.  2.  Mullein,  with  oblong,  wedge- 
fhaped  leaves-  3.  Mullein,  with  heart-Ihaped,  oblong 
leaves,  growing  on  foot-ftalks.  4.  Mullein,  with  ob¬ 
long,  fmooth  leaves,  embracing  the  ftalks,  and  tingle 
foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers  ;  or  white  Moth  Mullein.  5. 
Mullein,  with  lyre-fhaped,  winged  leaves.  6.  Mullein, 
with  the  lower  leaves  oblong,  ftnuated,  woolly,  and 
waved,  and  thofe  on  the  ftalks  heart-fhaped,  embracing 
the  ftalks  with  their  bafe,  and  almoft  naked.  7,  Mul¬ 
lein,  with  naked,  oval,  crenated,  lower  leaves,  and  an 
almoft  naked  branching  ftalk  ;  or  purple  Moth  Mullein. 
8.  Mullein,  with  naked,  cut  leaves,  a  leafy  ftalk, 
woolly  cups,  and  two  flowers  to  the  foot-fta'ks.  9. 
Mullein,  with  woolly,  linear  leaves,  and  a  naked  ftalk. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fpecies  grow  naturally  in 
this  country,  and  all  the  reft  in  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

Culture  of  //^Mullein. 

The  fix  firft  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Auguft,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  in 
an  open  fftuation ;  the  plants  will  come  up  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  February  following  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  to  remain,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  feet  afunder.  If  their  feeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter  they  will  come  up  without  any  farther  care. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  propagated  by  off-fets ;  which 
fhould  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  planted  time  enough 
to  get  good  root  before  winter,  on  an  eaft  border,  where 
they  may  have  the  morning  fun,  and  in  a  fandy  loam. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  fpecies  are  alfo  propagated  by 
off-fets,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  and 
planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light,  fandy  earth,  and 
placed  in  a  fhady  fftuation. 

MULTIS1LIQUOUS  PLANTS,  thofe  which  have, 
after  each  flower,  many  diftindft,  long  /lender  ffliquae, 
or  pods,  in  which  their  feeds  are  contained  ;  fuch  as 
bear’s-foot,  columbine,  houleleek,  navelwort,  orpine, 
he. 

MUMMY,  among  gardeners,  a  kind  of  wax  ufed  in 
grafting  and  planting  the  roots  of  trees,  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  Take  one  pound  of  black  pitch,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  turpentine  ;  put  them  together  into 
an  earthen  pot,  and  fet  them  on  fire  in  the  open  air, 
holding  fomething  in  your  hand  to  cover  and  quench 
the  mixture  in  time,  which  is  to  be  alternately  lighted 
and  quenched,  till  all  nitrous  and  volatile  parts  be  eva¬ 
porated.  To  this  a  little  common  wax  is  to  be  added  3 
and  the  compofition  is  then  to  be  fet  by  for  ufe. 

Dr.  Agricola  direCts  its  being  ufed  in  planting  pieces 
of  the  roots  of  trees,  in  the  following  manner  :  Melt  it, 
and  having  let  it  cool  a  little,  dig  in  the  two  ends  of  the 
pieces  of  root,  one  after  another;  then  put  them  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  plant  them  in  the  earth,  the  fmall  end  down¬ 
wards,  lo  that  the  larger  may  appear  a  little  way  out  of 
the  earth,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  air  ;  then 
prefs  the  earth  hard  down  about  them,  that  they  may  not 
receive  too  much  wet.  This  work  he  recommends  in  the 
months  of  September,  O&ober,  and  November. 

MUNTINGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  that  has  noEngliffi 
name,  and  of  which  there  are  three  pieces.  1,  Muntin- 1 
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gia  with  heart  fpcar-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points, 
woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  foot-ftalks  having  or.c 
flower.  2.  Muntingia  with  rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
having  three  veins,  and  flowers  growing  in  duffers  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk.  3.  Muntingia  with  oblong,  oval, 
acute,  rough  leaves,  and  flowers  having  foot  ffalks. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
the  firft  fpecie-  iifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The 
leaves  are  placed  alternate  on  the  branches  ;  they  arc 
/lightly  fuwed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  in  fhape  refemble  thofe  of  the 
bramble. 

The  fecond  fpecies  feldom  exceeds  the  height  of  four¬ 
teen  feet.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  rough,  and  re¬ 
flexed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers,  which  are  fmall  and 
white,  rife  from  the  bofomsof  the  leaves  in  clufters. 

The  third  fpecies  rifes  about  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  rough,  a  little  hairy,  and  of  a  yellow  green. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clufters  on  the  fides  of  the  branches; 
thefe  are  final],  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Culture  of  the  Muntingia. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  he 
fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  may 
remain  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  ftove,  and  fet  in  the  bark-bed.  During  the 
winter  feafon  the  pots  fhould  now  and  then  be  watered 
when  the  earth  appears  very  dry.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  ftove,  "and 
placed  in  a  frefil  bark-bed  under  frames,  which  will 
bring  up  the  plants  fooa  after.  When  they  are  about 
two  inches  high  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  eacli  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with 
the  earth  before  directed,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot¬ 
bed  again,  where  they  muft  be  lhaded  till  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  new  root;  after  which  they  fhould  be  conftantly 
watered.  I11  autumn  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold 
the  plants  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove  and  plunged 
into  the  bark-bed. 

It  will  be  proper  while  thefe  plants  are  young  to  keep 
them  in  the  ftove  all  the  year,  allowing  them  a  large 
fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  but  as  they  advance  in 
ftrength  they  will  be  more  hardy ;  they  may  then  be 
more  expofed  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  will  live  in  a 
dry  ftone,  if  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

MUSHROOMS,  Fungi.  Thele  are  by  many  fiip- 
pofed  to  be  produced  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  dun-r 
in  which  they  are  found;  but  notwithftanding  this  no¬ 
tion  is  pretty  generally  received  among  the  unthinking 
part  of  mankind,  yet,  by  the  curious  naturalifts,  they 
are  efteemed  real  plants;  for  they  have  a  regular  root,  a 
ftalk  confifting  of  feveral  arrangements  of  fibres,  the  in- 
terftices  of  which  are  filled  up  with  a  parenchymatous 
fubftance,  leading  from  the  root  to  the  head  or  umbel, 
the  under-fide  of  which  is  full  of  lamellae  or  chives,  every 
one  of  which  is  a  regular  pod  or  feed-veffel.  If  thele 
lamellae  are  examined  in  their  feveral  ftstes,  the  feeds  in 
them  may  be  eafily  difeovered,  and  are  always  found  to 
be  of  a  fize  and  degree  of  maturity  proportioned  to  the 
ftate  of  the  plant :  they  have  each  of  them  allb  a  filiqua- 
cecus  aperture  lengthways,  the  feeds  lying  in  rows  ready 
to  fall  through  it.  The  plant  is"  ealily  and  regu¬ 
larly  propagated  through  thefe,  and  may  not  only3 be 
raifed  from  feed,  but,  like  many  other  plants,  may  be 
propagated  by  roots ;  the  feveral  filaments  at  the  root 
producing  tubercles,  in  the  manner  of  the  potatoe  ; 
from  each  of  which  there  will  arife  new  ro  ts,  and  a 
new  plant.  Hence,  like  other  vegetables,  they  are  an¬ 
nually  propagated  by  the  gardeners  near  London  for 
Lie.  We  fhall  therefore  deferibe  the  method  of  culti¬ 
vating  them  ;  but  as  there  are  feveral  unwholfome  forts, 
we  fhall  firft  give  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  true  eatable 
kinds.  Thefe  at  firft  appear  of  a  roundifh,  like  a  but¬ 
ton,  the  upper  part  of  which,  as  alfo  the  ftalk,  is  very 
white  :  but  being  opened,  the  under  part  is  of  a  livid 
flefh  colour,  but  the  fL-fhy  part,  when  broken,  is  very 
white;  when  thefe  are  fullered  to  remain  undifturbed, 
they  will  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  explicate  themfelves 
almoft  to  a  flatnefs,  and  the  red  part  underneath  will 
change  to  a  dark  colour.  Culture 
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Culture  of  Mushrooms. 

Thefe  arc  propagated  by  off-lets,  and  if  you  have  no 
beds  of  your  own  that  produce  thefe  plants,  you  Ihould 
look  abroad  in  rich  paftures,  during  the  months  of  Au- 
guftand  September,  till  you  find  them  ;  and  then  open¬ 
ing  the  ground  about  their  roots,  you  will  often  find  the 
earth  full  of  fmall  white  knobs,  which  are  oft-fets  from 
the  Mufhrooms  :  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  gathered,  and 
preferved  dry  with  the  earth  about  them.  The  Mufli- 
room-beds  fhould  be  made  of  dung  in  which  there  is 
good  ttore  of  litter.  Thefe  beds  fhould  be  made  on  dry 
ground,  and  the  dung  being  laid  upon  the  f'urface  about 
a  foot  thick,  two  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  of  a  length 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mufhrooms  defiled,  it 
fhould  be  covered  about  four  inches  deep  with  ftrong 
earth  ;  upon  this  lay  more  dung,  about  ten  inches  thick ; 
then  another  layer  of  earth  ;  ftill  drawing  in  the  fides  of 
the  bed,  fo  as  to  form  it  like  the  r.idge  of  an  houfe, 
which  may  be  done  by  three  layers  of  dung,  and  as  many 
of  earth.  When  the  bed  is  finifhed,  it  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  litter,  to  keep  out  the  wet,  and  prevent  its 
drying  ;  in  this  fituation  it  may  remain  eight  or  ten  days, 
by  which  time  it  will  be  of  a  proper  degree  of  warmth  ; 
the  litter  fhould  then  be  taken  off,  the  fides  of  the  bed 
fmoothed,  and  a  covering  of  light  rich  earth  fhould  be 
laid  over  the  bed  ;  upon  this  the  fmall  roots  or  off-fets 
of  the  Mufhrooms  fhould  be  put,  placing  them  two  or 
three  inches  afunder  ;  then  gently  cover  them  about  half 
an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  light  earth  ;  and  again  put 
on  the  covering  of  litter.  The  great  fkill  in  managing 
thefe  beds,  is  that  of  keeping  them  in  a  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  of  moifture.  By  this  means  Mufhrooms  may  be 
produced  all  the  year  ;  and  when  the  beds  are  deftroyed, 
the  furface  which  Contains  the  duft  and  roots  of  the  Mufh¬ 
rooms,  fhould  be  laid  by  in  a  dry  place  for  a  frefh  fupply, 
till  the  proper  time  of  ufing  it. 

MUSK,  a  fpecies  of  Hibifcus.  See  the  article  Hi¬ 
biscus. 

MUSK,  or  Grape-Hyacinth,  Mufcart ,  according 
to  Linnaeus  a  fpecies  of  Hyacinth,  but  by  other  bota- 
nifts  confidered  as  a  diftinct  genus,  of  which  there  are 
feveral  fpecies  ;  all  of  them  perennial  plants,  and  very 
hardy. 

Culture  of  the  Musk-Hyacintii. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  off-fets.  In  June, 
when  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  decayed,  the  roots 
fhould  be  taken  up,  and  fpread  upon  mats  in  a  dry 
place  for  a  fortnight,  till  the  bulbs  are  dried  ;  then  they 
may  be  packed  up,  each  fort  by  itfelf,  till  Odtober, 
when  they  are  to  be  planted  in  borders  for  flowering  the 
following  fpriiig. 

They  Ihould  never  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  ground 
more  than  two  years  unremoved,  for  they  multiply  fo 
faff,  that  the  number  of  off-fets  greatly  weakens  the 
flowering  roots,  and  the  flowers  are  confequently  fmall. 

MUSK  -  CROWFOOT.  See  the  article  Mos- 

CHATEL. 

MUSTARD,  Sinapis ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  tetradynimia  ftiiquofa ,  and  of  which 
there  are  five  fpecies.  i.  Muftard  with  many  angled, 
rough,  fwelling  pods,  and  a  longer  beak.  2.  Muftard 
with  prickly  pods,  and  a  very  long,  oblique  beak,  com¬ 
monly  called  White  Muftard.  3.  Muftard  with  a  fmooth, 
four-cornered  pod,  or  common  Muftard.  4-  Muftard 
with  bundled  branches,  and  the  upper  leaves  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  entire.  5.  Muftard  with  double-winged 
leaves,  and  linear  fegments.  All  thefe  fpecies  are  an¬ 
nual  plants,  the  firft  grows  naturally  on  arable  lands  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  is  a  common  weed  in  feve¬ 
ral  other  places  in  Europe  ;  it  is  never  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  France,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  White  or  Garden-Muftard  ;  it  is  always 
fown  fora  fi  Had  heib  in  fpring. 

The  third  fpecies  is  the  common  Muftard,  which 
grows  naturally  in  this  country,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Europe:  it  is  cultivated  in  many  places  both  in  gardens 
and  fields  for  its  feeds. 
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The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Afiu,  and  the  fifth  of  . 
Spain,  but  neither  of  thefe  are  ever  admitted  into  the 
gardens. 

Culture  of  the  Mustard. 

The  feeds  of  the  fecond  fpecies  muft  be  fown  very 
thick  in  drills,  on  a  warm  border  or  a  moderate  hot-bed  ; 
and  they  will  be  fit  to  cut  for  fallading  in  three  weeks 
after  the  fowing. 

The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  fpring  upon  an  open  place,  which  has  been 
well  dug  or  ploughed.  When  the  young  plants  come  up, 
they  mull;  be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  hoed  up  to  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  afunder;  they  will  thus  grow  ftrong, 
and  when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  whole  plant  muft  be  cut 
down,  and  the  feeds  thrdhed  out  for  ufe.  • 

MYAGRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 
five  fpecies.  1.  Myagrum  with  oval  pods,  having  foot- 
ftalks  ;  commonly  called  Gold  of  Pleafure.  2.  Mya¬ 
grum  with  heart-lhaped  pods  {landing  upon  foot-ftalks, 
having  many  feeds  and  indented  leaves.  3.  Myagrum 
with  globular,  comprefl’ed,  fmall  pods.  4.  Myagrum 
with  Ihort  pods,  and  the  outer  leaves  linuated  and  in¬ 
dented.  5.  Myagrum  with  fmall  heart  fhaped  pods, 
and  leaves  embracing  the  ftalk.  For  the  firft  fpecies,  fee 
the  article  Gold  of  Pleasure. 

All  the  reft  are  annual  plants,  and  natives  of  different 
parts  of  Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Myagrum. 

If  the  feeds  of  all  thefe  fpecies  are  permitted  to  fcatter 
in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  rife  without  any  care, 
and  only  require  to  be  thinned,  and  kept  clean  from 
weeds. 

MYRTLE,  Myrtus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by- 
Linnaeus  among  the  icofcmdria  monogyr.ia ,  of  which  there 
are  eight  fpecies;  the  following  varieties  of  thefe  are 
commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Two  forts  of  Nutmeg-myrtles,  one  with  a  narrower 
leaf  than  the  other  :  the  ftriped  broad-leaved  Myrtle,  the 
ftriped  upright  Myrtle,  the  Bird’s-neft  Myrtle,  the 
ftriped  Box-leaved  Myrtle,  the  ftriped  Nutmeg-Myrtle, 
and  the  ftriped  Rofemary-leaved  Myrtle. 

Culture  of  the  Myrtle. 

Thefe  plants  may  all  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  the  beft; 
feafon  for  which  is  the  beginning  of  July,  when  choice 
fhould  be  made  of  fome  of  the  ftraiteft  and  the  moft  vi¬ 
gorous  flioots,  which  muft  be  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
long ;  and  the  leaves  on  the  lower  part  ftripped  off  about 
two  or  three  inches  high,  and  that  part  twitted  which  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  ground  ;  then  let  fome  pots  be  filled 
with  light  rich  earth,  and  plant  the  cuttings  therein,  at 
about  two  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  obferving  to 
clofe  the  earth  fall  about  them,  and  give  them  a  gentle 
watering  to  fettle  it  to  the  cuttings  ;  then  place  the  pots 
under  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  and  plunge  them  into 
fome  old  dung,  which  will  prevent  the  earth  from  dry¬ 
ing  too  fall:  ;  they  muft  be  carefully  fliaded  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  air  allowed  them  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon,  obferving  to  water  them  every  two 
or  three  days.  In  about  a  month’s  time  the  cuttings 
will  be  rooted,  and  begin  to  fhoot,  when  they  muft  by 
degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed  toward  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and 
placed  in  a  warm  fituation  ;  whete  they  may  remain 
till  the  end  of  Odtober,  and  then  be  removed  into  a  green- 
houfe,  and  muft  be  placed  in  the  cooleft  part  of  it,  that 
they  may  have  air  given  them,  when  the  weather  is 
mild. 

The  fpring  following  thefe  plants  fhould  betaken  out 
of  the  pots  very  carefully,  preferving  a  ball  of  earth  to 
the  roots  of  each  of  them,  and  they  fhould  be  placed  into 
feperate  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  place 
them  under  a  frame  until  they  have  taken  root;  after 
which  they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  in  May 
they  muft  be  placed  abroad  for  the  fummer,  in  a  flickered 
fituation,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftormy 
winds.  During  the  fummer  feafon,  they  will  require  to 
be  plentifully  watered,  efpecially  thofe  in  fmall  pots, 
which  in  that  feafon  foon  dry  ;  you  muft  therefore  ob- 
ferve  to  place  them  where  they  fhould  receive  the  morn¬ 
ing 
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i n _  fun  ;  for  when  they  are  too  much  expofed  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  the  moifture  contained  in  the  earth  of 
thefe  fmall  pots  will  foon  be  exhaled,  and  the  plants 
greatly  retarded  in  their  growth. 

In,  Auguft  following  you  fhould  fhift  them  into  pots  a 
fize  larger,  filling  them  up  with  the  fame  rich  earth, 
and  be  careful  to  trim  the  roots  which  were  matted  to 
the  fide  of  the  pots,  as  alfo  to  loofen  the  earth  from  the 
outfide  of  the  ball,  fome  of  which  fhould  be  taken  off, 
that  the  roots  may  the  eafier  find  a  paffage  into  the  frefh 
earth  :  then  you  muft  water  them  well,  and  at  this  time 
you  may  trim  the  plants,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  a 
regular  figure  ;  fuch  of  them  as  are  inclinable  to  make 
crooked  Items,  you  fhould  thruft  down  a  {lender,  ftrait 
flick,  to  which  their  Items  fhould  be  fattened  fo  as  to 
bring  them  upright. 

As  thefe  plants  advance  in  fiature,  they  fhould  an¬ 
nually  be  removed  into  larger  pots,  according  to  the  fize 
of  their  roots  :  but  you  mult  be  careful  not  to  put  them 
into  pots  too  large,  which  will  caul'e  them  to  fhoot  weak, 
and  many  times  prove  the  deftru&ion  of  them  ;  therefore 
when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  former  pots,  the  earth 
about  their  roots  fhould  be  pared  oft’,  and  that  within-fide 
the  ball  muft  be  gently  loofened,  that  the  roots  may  not 
be  clofely  confined,  and  then  place  them  into  the  fame 
pots  again,  provided  they  are  not  too  fmall,  filling  up 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  them  with  frefli  rich  earth,  and 
giving  them  plenty  of  water  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their 
roots,  which  fhould  be  frequently  repeated,  for  they 
require  to  be  often  watered  both  in  winter  and  fummer, 
but  in  hot  weather  they  muft  have  it  in  plenty. 

The  beft  feafon  for  fluffing  theie  plants  is  cither  in 
April  or  Auguft,  for  if  it  is  done  much  fooner  in  the 
fpring,  the  plants  are  then  in  a  How  growing  ftate,  and 
fo  not  capable  to  ftrike  out  frefh  roots  again  very  foon  : 
and  if  it  is  done  later  in  autumn,  the  cold  weather  coming 
on  will  prevent  their  taking  root. 

In  O&ober,  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  frofty,  you 
fhould  remove  the  plants  into  the  green-houfe  :  but  if  the 
weather  proves  favourable  in  autumn,  they  may  remain 
abroad  until  the  beginning  of  November:  for  if  they  are 
carried  into  the  green-houfe  too  foon,  and  the  autumn 
fhould  prove  warm,  they  will  make  frefli  fhoots  at  that 
feafon,  which  will  be  wreak,  and  often  grow  mouldy  in 
winter,  if  the  weather  fhould  be  fo  fevere  as  to  require 
the  windows  to  be  kept  dole  fhut,  whereby  they  will  be 
greatly  defaced,  for  which  reafon  they  fliould  always  be 
kept  as  long  abroad  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  and  re¬ 
moved  out  again  in  the  fpring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot 
out:  and  during  the  winter  feafon  that  they  are  in  the 
green-houfe,  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible 
when  the  weather  is  mild. 

Candlebcrry  MYRTLE,  a  fpecies  of  Myrica. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  rifes 
with  feveral  ftrong  fhrubby  ftalks  to  the  height  of  eight 
feet.  The  leaves  are  ft i fF,  fpear-fhaped,  of  a  yellowifh 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  paler  on  their  under.  The 
flowers  grow  in  katkins,  and  the  female  ones  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  round ifli  berries  covered  with  a  kind  of 
meal. 

Culture  of  the  Candlebcrry  Myrtle. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in 
autumn,  and  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring.  They  muft  be  carefully  watered  in  dry  weather, 
and  fereened  from  frofts  while  young,  which  is  all 
the  care  they  require,  for  when  they  have  obtained 
ftrength,  they  will  refift  the  cold  of  this  country  very 
well  in  the  open  air. 


A  PT.A,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  no  Englifh 
name  :  there  are  only  two  fpecies  of  it.  i .  Naprcu, 
with  angular  foot-ftalks  and  rough  leaves.  2.  Naprea, 
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with  leaves  having  three  acute-pointed  lobes,  and  naked 
foot-ftalks. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  different  parts  of  North 
America.  The  firft  fpecies  rifes  to  the  height  of  emht 
feet.  I  he  leaves  are  rough,  hairy,  deeply'  cut  into  fix 
01  feven  lobes,  which  are  irregularly  indented  on  their 
edges :  thefe  diminifli  in  their  fize  towards  the  top, 
where  they  have  feldom  more  than  three  lobes.  The 
flowers  grow  towards  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  of  a 
white  colour.  The  ftalks  of  the  fecond  fpecies  rile  four 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  linooth,  deeply  cut  into 
three  lobes,  which  end  in  acute  points,  and  are  irregularly 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  is 
placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaf,  this  is  three  inches  long, 
and  divides  at  the  top  into  three  fmall  ftalks,  each  fui- 
taining  one  white  flower. 

Culture  of  the  Napvea. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fliould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  common  earth  in  the  fpring. 
When  the  plants  come  up  they  only  require  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they  may  be  trail f- 
planted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They 
iucceed  beft  in  a  rich  moift  foil. 

NARCISSUS,  Daffodil ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaius  among  the  htxandria  monogynia :  of  which 
there  are  fix  fpecies.  1.  Naicifllis,  with  one  flower  in 
a  fheath,  and  the  limb  of  the  ne&arium  verv  fhort  and 
rotated.  2.  Narciflus,  with  one  flower  in  a  fheath,  the 
limb  of  the  ne&arium  bell-fhaped,  ere&,  and  equal  with 
the  petals.  3.  Narciflus,  with  one  flower  in  a  fheath, 
with  a  very  Urge  turbinated  ne&arium,  and  declined 
ftninina.  4.  Narciflus,  with  one  flower  in  a  fheath, 
and  with  a  very  fhort  ne&arium,  which  is  cut  into  fix 
parts.  5.  Narciflus,  with  many  flowers  in  a  fheath,  a 
fhort,  bcll-fliaped  ne&arium,  and  awl-fhaped  leaves. 
6.  Narciflus,  with  many  flowers  in  a  fheath,  with  a 
bell-fhapcd  ne&arium,  and  plain  leaves. 

Thefe  are  all  perennial  plants,  and  of  each  fpecies 
there  are  many  varieties  :  among  thefe  the  nine  following 
are  extremely  beautiful,  the  culture  of  which  will  be 
found  proper  for  that  of  all  the  reft.  1.  Fringed  Nar- 
ciftus.  2.  Golden  Narciflus.  3.  Gold-cupped  Nar- 
ciffus.  4.  Great  Orange  Narciflus.  5.  Double  Lemon 
Narciflus.  6.  Double  oriental  Narciflus.  7.  Great 
White  Narciflus.  8.  Poetic  Narciflus.  9.  Silver  and 
Gold  Narciflus. 

Fringed  NARCISSUS.  This  plant  is  extremely  va¬ 
luable  on  account  of  the  feafon  in  which  it  flowers",  for 
with  right  management  it  will  annually  rear  its  head 
among  the  fnow  in  the  fevereft  winter,  and  add  to  the 
final  1  number  of  flowers  at  that  feafon. 

'Lite  root  is  a  fmall  bulb.  The  leaves  are  very  long, 
of  a  moderate  breadth,  and  a  fine  green  :  the  ftalk  rifts 
in  the  midft  of  thefe  a  foot  in  height,  tolerably  firm,  and 
of  a  pale  green.  On  its  top  brands  a  Angle  flower,  fo 
heavy  that  it  droops  ;  this  rifes  from  within  a  plain,  ob¬ 
long  fcabbard,  which,  when  it  has  performed  the  office 
of  fhielding  the  bud,  droops  and  withers.  The  flower 
is  large,  and  its  colour  a  fine  yellow  :  it  is  compofed  of 
a  ne&arium  and  fix  petals  ;  the  ne&arium  rifes  hollow 
from  its  bafe,  and  fpreads  to  the  rim  ;  the  petals  are  fix 
in  number,  and  they  are  inferted  into  the  nc&nrium  on 
the  outfide,  a  little  abpve  the  bafe.  The  ne&arium  is 
naturally  divided  at  its  edge  into  twelve  fegments,  which 
are  jagged  at  their  fides,  and  of  a  pointed  form  :  thefe 
the  luxuriance  of  culture  will  divide  more  deeply,  in  a 
curled  manner,  and  edge  the  rim  of  this  part  with  a 
perfe&  fringe.  The  feed-veffel  is  roundifh  but  ridged, 
and  the  feeds  are  numerous  and  round. 

Culture  of  this  Narcissus. 

The  beft  method  of  propagating  this  plant  is  by  offi- 
fets,  which  it  produces  in  great  abundance  ■,  thefe 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  frefh  pafture-parth,  with  a 
very  little  cow-dung  well  mixed  among  it.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  all  the  care  they  will  require  is  being 
kept  clear  from  weeds. 


Golden 
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Golden  N  ARCISSUS.  This  is  a  very  elegant  plant. 
The  root  is  large,  roundifh,  and  furniftied  from  the  bafe 
with  many  thick,  coarl'e  fibres.  The  leaves  are  ufually 
four  :  they  are  long,  of  moderate  breadth  ;  their  colour 
is  a  blueifh  green,  and  they  have  fome  fubftance.  The 
italic  is  robuft,  round,  naked,,  and  a  foot  and  half  high, 
purplifh  at  the  bottom,  and  green  towards  the  top  :  it 
has  no  leaves,  but  at  the  furnmit  is  placed  a  fcabbard, 
fervimr  as  a  general  cup  or  defence  for  many  {lowers ; 
this  burfts  when  they  are  ready  to  appear,  and  becomes 
yellovvilh.  i  he  flowers  rife  together  from  the  head  of 
the  ftalk  in  the  bottom  of  this  fcabbard,  ten,  twelve,  or 
more  in  number  ;  together  they  make  a  large  tuft,  and 
they  are  feparately  of  a  confiderable  fize  :  each  rifes  naked 
from  the  {talk,  and  is  compofed  of  a  ne&arium  and  fix 
petals.  The  colour  is,  in  the  whole,  yellow',  but  with 
a  great  variation  :  the  petals  are  of  a  delicate  pale 
yellow,  and  the  neiStarium  is  deeper  ;  this  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  though  much  fhorter  than  the  flower :  it  is 
fomied  in  the  manner  of  a  bell,  with  an  even  rim,  and 
lfands  out  a  little  from  the  infertion  of  the  petals  ;  thefe 
are  fix  in  number,  and  they  are  inferted  at  fome  diftance 
below  the  edge  of  the  nebtarium,  in  a  regular  expanded 
manner.  From  the  flower  rife  fix  filaments  :  they  are 
terminated  by  oblong  buttons.  The  ftyle  is  fmgle, 
longer  than  thefe,  and  crowned  with  a  three-parted 
itigme.  The  fruit  is  a  roundifh  feed-velfel,  formed  of 
three  parts,  lightly  marked  with  three  ridges,  and 
contains  many  feeds  in  three  cells,  with  a  columnar 
receptacle. 

Culture  of  this  Narcissus. 

It  is  propagated  cither  by  feeds  or  by  parting  of  the 
roots  :  if  by  feeds  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  fave 
them  from  a  good  flower,  and  they  muft  be  fown  the 
iirft  week  in  September  in  fome  one  of  the  light  rich 
compofts,  and  let  where  they  can  have  free  air  and  the 
morning  fun.  In  winter  the  boxes  muft  be  removed 
into  a  flout  hern  afpeft,  and  towards  April  be  taken  back 
into  their  firft  place  again;  in  fpring  the  leaves  will 
appear,  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  fome- 
times  gently  watered.  Early  towards  autumn  they  will 
fade,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  fame  compoft  muft 
be  then  fitted  over  them. 

They  muft  never  throughout  the  year  be  kept  with 
the  mould  too  wet,  nor  crumbly  through  over  drynefs, 
and  the  third  year  they  fhould  be  feparated  from  the 
earth  by  lifting,  and  planted  out  in  a  place  fheltercd 
from  winds,  and  not  open  to  the  full  fun.  The  firft 
•week  in  Auguft  is  the  heft  time  for  this:  the  bed  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  five  weeks  after  they 
n  uft  have  a  frefli  covering  of  an  inch  of  the  fame 
com  poll.  In  this  bed  they  will  flower,  and  there  will 
be  a  mixture  of  extreme  fine  ones  and  fome  more 
common,  but  there  will  be  very  few  bad  flowers;  they 
fhould  be  marked  when  in  bloom,  and  the  fucceeding 
Auguft  the  roots  of  an  inferior  kind  fhould  be  taken  up 
and  planted  in  other  parts  of  the  garden,  leaving  the  fine 
ones  in  the  bed  at  a  foot  diftance,  where  they  muft 
remain  till  the  fourth  year.  They  will  thus  blow  every 
feafon  faiier  than  the  luft,  and  once  in  three  years  after¬ 
wards  will  yield  many  off-fets. 

Thofe  who  chufe  to  raife  them  from  off-fets,  fhould 
take  fuch  as  have  been  with  the  paient  root  three  years 
in  the  ground  ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken  oft  in  Auguft,  and 
planted  at  ten  inches  diftance.  When  the  plants  come 
up  they  may  be  treated  in  the  mariner  already  directed  for 
the  feedlings. 

Gold- cupped  NARCISSUS.  The  root  is  roundifh, 
full  of  a  flimy  juice,  and  hung  with  many  fibres.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  of  a  pale  green,  at  firft  they  are 
hollowed,  but  when  they  have  flood  fome  time  they 
fpread  out  flat,  and  grew  yet  paler.  The  ftalk  is  a  foot 
and  half  high,  naked  edged,  and  of  a  deeper  green;  on 
its  furnmit  hands  a  finale  flower  :  this  is  very  large,  and 
ef  confiderable  beauty,  it  burfts  out  Tideways  from  a  pale 
green  fcabbard,  which  is  before  this  opening,  oblong, 
com  pre  fled,  and  blunt  at  the  end  :  this  ferves  it  as  a  cup, 
and  withers  foon  after  the  full  blowing.  The  body  of 
the  flower  is  formed  of  fix  large  petals,  oblong,  broad, 
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of  an  oval  form,  and  of  a  neblarium  which  equals  them 
in  length  :  this  is  folded  and  rumpled  at  the  fides,  and 
at  the  extremity  expanded  in  form  of  a  bell,  with  a 
waved,  irregular,  and  iinuated  rim.  The  colour  of  the 
flower  is  yellow,  the  petals  are  of  a  pale  but  very  pleafing 
tirnff,  and  the  nebtarium  is  of  a  deep  gold  yellow. 

Culture  of  this  Narcissus. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  ofF-fets,  or  raifed  from  feeds. 
The  beft  method  is  to  purchafe  Dutch  roots,  raifed  from 
the  true  kind  by  off-fets  in  their  gardens,  and  from  the 
btft  produce  of  thefe  to  collebt  feeds  for  a  frefli  progeny. 
The  firft  year  let  them  flower,  and  cut  down  the  ftalks 
before  they  form  the  feeds  :  then  when  the  leaves  are 
withered  take  them  up,  dig  out  the  mould,  and  fill  the 
place  with  a  light  rich  compoft  :  plant  in  the  roots  again 
at  fourteen  inches  diftance,  and  keep  the  furface  clear 
from  weeds.  The  fucceeding  fpring  thefe  roots  will 
flower  much  ftronger  than  the  firft.  The  fineft  flowers 
are  thofe  which  have  the  ftrongeft  ftalk,  the  largeft; 
flower,  and  the  nebtarium  moft  folded,  curled,  and 
waved,  and  of  the  higheft  gold  colour  ;  the  feeds  fhould 
be  faved  from  thefe  with  care,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
fpring  fown  in  boxes  of  the  fame  compoft  ufed  for  the 
loots  ;  till  October  they  muft  have  the  morning  fun  only, 
from  that  time  to  March  they  muft  be  fet  open  to  the 
noon  fun,  and  during  fummer  they  muft  be  placed  fo  as 
to  have  only  the  morning  fun  again.  The  earth  when 
too  dry  muft  be  gently  watered,  and  mofs  and  weeds 
cleared  off  with  care;  after  two  years  the  roots  muft  be 
taken  out  of  this  mould,  and  planted  at  four  inches 
diftance  in  a  bed  of  the  fame  compoft.  When  they 
flower  there  will  be  found  a  great  variety  among  them, 
many  will  be  inferior  to  thofe  from  which  the  feeds 
were  faved,  and  many  mufch  finer.  The  ordinary 
kinds  may  be  planted  out  in  different  parts  of  the  garden, 
and  the  fineft  in  a  bed  by  themfelves. 

Great  Orange  NARCISSUS.  This  is  an  elegant 
variety  of  the  former  fort.  The  root  is  a  large  bulb, 
and  from  its  bafe  fends  many  long,  thick  fibres.  The 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  flat,  pointed,  and  edged,  and 
of  a  pale  greyifh  green.  The  ftalk  is  a  foot  high,  and 
fupports  a  Angle  flower :  this  burfts  from  an  obtufe, 
filmy  fcabbard,  and  is  very  large  and  extremely  confpi- 
cuous.  The  colour  throughout  is  a  ftrong  yellow,  and, 
when  the  flower  is  perfebt,  there  is  in  it  a  tinge  of 
orange. 

Culture  of  this  Narcissus. 

This  NarciiTus  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  preceding  one  :  nor  is  its  culture  in  any  thing  dif¬ 
ferent,  except  that  it  requires  a  mellowed  foil,  enrtched 
with  rotted  dung,  and  about  the  time  of  its  flowerino- 
wants  more  water. 

Double  Lemon  NARCISSUS.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  a  bulb,  fomewhat  oval  in  form,  full  of  a  flimy,  whitifh 
juice,  and  furniftied  at  the  bafe  with  many  fibres.  The 
leaves  are  numerous,  long,  moderately  broad,  obtufe, 
and  generally  brown  at  the  end,  fometimes  alfo  tinged 
with  that  colour  along  the  edges,  and  elfewhere  of  a 
pale  green.  The  ftalk  is  flatted  and  edged,  ftriated,  of 
a  pale  green,  and  a  foot  high.  On  its  top  is  placed  one 
large  flower,  which  droops  a  little,  and  is  of  a  delicate 
lemon  yellow.  The  fegments  are  long,  obtufe,  waved 
at  the  edges,  and  difpofed  in  a  wild  and  irregular 
manner.  The  fmell  is  flight  but  not  agreeable. 

Culture  of  this  Narcissus. 

It  is  propagated  by  off-fets  from  the  roots,  and  thefe 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  already  directed  for  the 
Gold-cupped  Narciffus. 

Double  Oriental  NARCISSUS.  This  plant  has  a 
roundifh  root,  large,  and  covered  with  a  tough,  brown 
{kin  :  three  or  four  leaves  rife  from  it,  Iona;,  nairow, 
flat,  or  very  little  hollowed,  of  a  blueifti  but  agreeable 
green,  and  of  a  firm  fubftance.  The  ftalk  is  round, 
firm,  upright,  and  fourteen  inches  high.  At  its  top 
Hands  a  very  noble  clufter  of  flowers,  fix  or  more  :  each 
has  its  feparate  foot-ftalk  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  thefe  all  rife  together  from  the  head  of  the  {talk, 
where  they  are  originally  inclofed  with  their  flowers,  in 
a  green,  flat  fcabb.trd.^  The  flowers  are  large  and 
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elegant;  their  colour  is  a  mixture  of  white,  a  faint,  and 
a  deeper  yellow.  Thefe  are  difpofed  in  various  degrees 
and  fhadows  ;  and  in  different  flowers  with  a  great  deal 
of  elegant  variety.  Sometimes  there  is  very  little  of  the 
white,  and  often  none  ;  but  in  that  cafe  the  variety  of  yel-- 
lows  is  {till  pleafmg ;  the  deepeft  colouring  being  in  the 
middle,  and  the  colour  growing  paler  from  thence  out¬ 
wards. 

Culture  of  the  Narcissus. 

The  following  compoft  mud  be  prepared  for  this 
plant. 

Mix  a  barrow  of  fine  mould  from  an  upland  pafture, 
with  a  bufhel  of  wood-pile  earth  ;  a  peck  of  fand,  two 
quarts  of  lea-water,  or,  in  want  of  that,  of  brine;  and 
a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  fheep’s  dung. 

In  this  fow  the  feeds  or  propagate  the  parted  roots  in 
the  manner  directed  for  the  other  forts. 

Great  IVh'ite  NARCISSUS.  This  is  a  very  elegant 
and  noble  flower,  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  worft  fea- 
fons  with  us.  The  root  is  roundiflj,  covered  with  a 
brown  outer  fkin,  and  hung  with  many  large  and  long 
white  fibres  from  the  bafe.  The  leaves  are  broad,  eight 
inches  long,  obtufe,  and  of  a  pale  green,  with  a  tinge 
of  bluilh.  The  ftalk  is  fifteen  inches  high,  pale  and 
ereft.  The  flowers  burft  together  from  the  top  of  it, 
where  they  are  at  firft  inclofed  in  a  flight  fcabbard  ;  and 
each  has  its  feparate  long  foot-ftalk.  They  are  large 
and  elegant;  the  petals  oblong,  expanded,  and  of  a  pure 
white  ;  and  the  nedlarium  fmall,  and  lightly  tinged  with 
yellow  :  it  is  waved  at  the  edge,  and  the  yellow  is  in 
different  flowers  varioufly  difpofed,  and  in  different  de¬ 
grees  of  ftrength  ;  but  in  the  molt  delicate  ftate  it  is 
pale. 

Culture  of  this  Narcissus. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  Eaft  :  it  flourifnes  naturally  in  a  deep  rich 
foil,  where  there  is  fome  {hade  and  moifture.  It  has 
been  much  improved  from  the  wild  ftate  in  our  gardens  ; 
and  we  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  receive  the  roots 
from  Holland.  This  plant  is  ufually  railed  from  off- 
fets ;  but  the  beft  method  of  producing  it  is  from  feeds, 
for  the  flowers  from  the  off-fets  are  limited  to  the  few 
original  kinds  ;  and  they  will  degenerate  even  from  the 
full  beauty  of  thefe  after  a  certain  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  thofe  raifed  from  feeds,  will  have  the  choice  of  in¬ 
numerable  variations  in  the  colouring  of  the  cup,  and 
fullnefs  of  the  petals.  The  beft  of  which  may  be  pre- 
ferved  in  beds  raifed  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  others 
planted  out  in  common  borders,  will  add  greatly  to  their 
beauty.  In  both  cafes  the  management  is  to  be  the  fame 
with' that  we  have  directed  for  the  other  kinds. 

Poetic  NARCISSUS,  The  root  is  a  roundilh  bulb, 
hung  at  the  bafe  with  many  long  fibres.  They  are  long, 
moderately  broad,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  ftalk  is 
naked,  hollow,  flatted  a  little,  and  edged  ;  and  at  its 
top  fupports  a  fingle  and  very  elegant  flower  :  this  natu¬ 
rally  droops  a  little,  it  is  formed  of  fix  petals,  with  a 
nedtarium  of  a  rounded  form,  fhort  and  waved  at  the 
edge.  The  petals  are  fnow-white  ;  but  in  the  center  of 
the  flower  there  is  an  elegant  crown  of  red,  with  a 
fringed  edge;  beneath  this  a  white,  and  beneath  that 
again  a  yellow  circle. 

Culture  of  this  Narcissus. 

The  culture  of  this  fpecies  is  the  fame  with  the  other 
kinds,  only  that  there  fhould  be  an  addition  of  marie  to 
the  compoft;  if  that  cannot  be  had,  a  mixture  of  pond- 
mud  and  cow-dung  muft  be  ufed  in  its  place  ;  and  when 
this  has  been  expofed  to  the  winter’s  frofts,  it  muft  be 
added  to  the  reft. 

The  feeds  muft  be  faved  from  thofe  plants  which  have 
the  red  circle  fineft  in  the  flower,  and  a  fecond  time 
from  the  fineft  of  thofe  which  have  been  produced  from 
fuch  original  fowing.  Thus  the  flower  will  attain  its 
greateft  perfe&ion  ;  and  if  fome  of  the  roots  be  annually 
planted  later  than  the  others,  and  in  a  place  not  much 
expofed  to  the  fun,  there  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
flowers  a  long  time  in  beauty.  The  roots  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  frefh  bed  of  compoft  everv  year. 
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Silver  and  Gold  NARCISSUS.  The  root  isroundifii, 
compoled  of  many  coats,  and  full  of  vifeid  juice. 
The  leaves  are  numerous,  long,  narrow,  obtufe,  and  of 
a  pile  blueifh  green.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  a  foot  high, 
fomewhat  flatted,  edged,  and  hollow,  and  it  bends  at 
the  top  with  the  weight  of  one  flower  :  this  burfts  from 
an  oblong,  leafy  fcabbard,  and  is  compofed  of  fix  petals, 
and  a  very  large  cup.  The  petals  are  of  a  very  delicate 
fhining  filvery  grey,  and  the  cup  yellow.  This  is  the 
natural  colouring,  but  fometimes  the  yellow  runs  in 
light  variegations  among  the  grey,  and  often  the  grey  in 
the  fame  manner  fpreads  itfelt  among  the  yellow  ;  either 
way  the  colouring  is  extremely  Angular  and  beautiful. 
The  cup,  which  is  very  large,  is  double  and  divided  alfo 
in  various  manners  ;  fometimes  the  body  is  entire,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  is  cut  and  divided  down  to  the 
bottom. 

Culture  of  this  Narcissus. 

This  is  a  variety  from  fome  of  the  large  fingle 
Narciffus’s,  which,  when  once  obtained,  muft  be  en- 
creafed  by  off-fets.  Thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  every  year 
when  the  roots  are  taken  up,  and  new  compoft  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  allowed.  The  old  root  wiftby  this  be  kept  vigorous, 
and  will  flower  in  its  full  beauty  many  years  ;  and  the 
off-fets,  as  they  will  be  too  fmall  to  blow  at  firft,  muft 
be  planted  in  a  nurfery-bed  at  four  inches  diftance  to 
gather  ftrength,  and  afterwards  removed  into  the  gar¬ 
den. 

jiuiuninal  NARCISSUS,  a  fpecies  of  Amaryllis.  See 
the  article  Amaryllis. 

NAVEL  WORE,  Cotyledon ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  decandria  pentagynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  fix  fpecies.  I.  Navelwort  with  round- 
ifh,  plane,  imire  leaves.  2.  Navelwort  with  femiglo- 
bular  leaves.  3.  Navelwort  with  oval  crenated  leaves, 
and  a  fpiked  ftalk.  4.  Navelwort  with  oblong  pointed 
leaves  ending  with  a  fpine,  and  a  fpiked  ftalk.  5.  Na¬ 
velwort  with  hooded  leaves  fharply  indented,  and  grow¬ 
ing  alternate,  and  a  branching  ftalk  with  eredl  flowers. 
6.  Navelwort  with  cut  leaves,  and  four  pointed  flowers. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  flirubby  plants,  and 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  flower  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft,  but  never  ripen  feeds  in  this 
country. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Crete  and  Siberia.  1  he  fourth  is  alfo  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Siberia. 

The  fifth  fpecies  grows  upon  old  walls  and  other  build¬ 
ings  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Portugal,  and  is  fel- 
dom  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  fhrubby 
plant,  and  requires  a  warm  ftove  to  preferve  it  through 
the  winter  in  this  country  ;  nor  fhould  it  be  expofed 
abroad  in  fummer,  but  kept  in  the  ftove,  or  placed  in  an 
airy  glafs  cale. 

Culture  of  the  Navelwort. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  which  may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months  ;  but  the  cuttings  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place, 
for  a  week  or  more  before  they  are  planted,  that  the 
wound  may  heal  over. 

The  proper  compoft  for  thefe  plants  is  one  third  light 
frefh  earth  from  a  pafture,  one  third  fand,  and  the  other 
third  part  lime  rubbifh,  and  rotten  tan,  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities.  Thefe  muft  be  well  mixed,  and  laid  in  a  heap 
fix  or  eight  months  before  it  is  wanted,  turning  it  over 
five  or  fix  times,  that  the  parts  may  the  better  incorpo¬ 
rate  ;  and  before  it  is  ufed  it  will  be  proper  to  pafs  it 
through  a  fereen. 

Fill  as  many  fmall  pots  with  this  compoft  as  you  have 
cuttings,  and  place  one  in  the  center  of  each  pot,  about 
two  inches  deep,  or  more,  according  to  their  ftrength, 
then  give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and  fet  the  pots  in  a 
warm  fhady  place  for  about  a  week,  after  which  they 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners- 
bark,  obferving  to  give  them  air  by  railing  the  glaffes  as 
often  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  fliading  them  in 
the  heat  of  the  day. 
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In  about  a  month  after  planting,  thefe  cuttings  will 
have  taken  root,  and  then  they  ihould  by  degrees  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  ;  firft  drawing  the  pots  out  of  the 
tan,  and  letting  them  on  the  top  ;  then  railing  the  glaf- 
l'es  very  high  in  the  day-time  ;  in  about  a  week  after 
rooting,  they  may  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and 
there  Hand  to  harden  for  another  week  ;  after  which  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  well  defended  fitua- 
tion,  taking  care  not  to  have  them  too  much  expofed  to 
the  fun,  till  they  have  been  inured  to  the  air  for  fome 
time.  In  this  place  the  plants  may  remain  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Odlober,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  green-houfe,  where  they  mull:  be  placed  near 
the  windows,  and  allowed  as  much  free  air  as  the  feafon 
will  permit  ;  giving  them  very  little  water.  In  winter 
they  ihould  be  placed  in  a  moderate  ftove,  and  not  fet 
abroad  till  midfummer. 

The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  if 
flown  on  a  wall  will  thrive  better  than  in  the  ground,  fo 
that  where  the  feeds  fcatter  themfelves  in  fuch  fituations, 
the  plants  thrive  better  than  when  they  are  cultivated. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  ofF-fets  ;  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  only  require  to  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds.  They  fucceed  belt  in  a  fhady  fituation. 

If  the  feeds  of  the  fifth  fpecies  are  permitted  to  fcatter 
upon  old  walls,  and  other  buildings,  they  will  thrive 
much  better  than  when  fown  in  the  ground. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  in 
fummer  (hould  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  when  they  have  taken  root 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  where  they  are  al¬ 
ways  to  remain.  They  Ihould  have  but  little  water, 
efoecially  in  winter. 

Venus  NAVELWORT,  a  fpecies  of  Hound’s 
Tongue.  See  the  article  Hound’s  Tongue. 

NAVEW.  See  the  article  Rape-seed. 
NECTARINE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Peach-Tree.  See 
the  article  Peach-Tree. 

NECTARIUM,  exprefles  what  is  fometimes  a  part 
of  the  corolla ;  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
whole.  It  is  a  part  deftined  for  the  reception  of  the 
honey-juice  of  the  plant,  and  is  very  various  in  its  figure. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  a  hollow  in  a  petal ;  fometimes  it 
is  a  little  fquama;  fometimes  a  tubercle,  and  fometimes 
a  plain  tube. 

Adam's  NEEDLE.  See  the  article  Adam’s- 
Needle. 

NEP,  or  Cat-Mint.  See  the  article  Cat-Mint. 

NEPENTHES,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin- 
nreus  among  the  gynandria  tetrandria ,  of  which  there  is 
only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  has  a 
thick  brown  root,  furnilhed  with  many  fibres  of  areddifli 
colour.  The  Item  is  two  feet  high,  round  and  firm, 
and  is  in  many  parts  tinged  with  a  faint  purple.  The 
leaves  have  no  foot  ftalks  :  they  are  oblong,  moderately 
broad,  highly  ribbed,  and  furnilhed  each  with  a  kind  of 
veflel  at  its  extremity.  The  leaf  itfelf,  which  is  narrow 
at  the  bafe,  grows  broader  toward  the  middle,  and  thence 
decreafes  gradually;  but  where  it  might  be  expedted  to 
terminate,  the  long  point  is  continued  in  a  fort  of  horn. 
This  hangs  down  for  aconfiderable  length,  fwelling  very 
gradually  in  thicknefs,  and  from  this  loweft  part  turns  up 
again,  expanding  into  a  hollow  veflel,  three  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  terminating  in  a  large 
opening,  which  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  lid,  all  of  one 
piece,  and  ending  in  a  narrow,  llendertail.  This  veflel 
is  filled  with  a  clear  well-tafted  water  :  its  colour  is  at 
firft  a  whitilh  green,  afterwards  it  becomes  yellow,  and 
at  la  ft  purpiilh.  The  little  piece  falls  over  it  very  clofe 
while  fmall,  but  when  it  is  of  the  full  bignefs,  and  re¬ 
plete  with  the  water,  it  gapes,  and  in  the  end  the  weight 
of  the  liquor  bears  down  the  veflel,  it  runs  out,  and  then 
the  part  fades. 

The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk  in  confiderable  num¬ 
bers  :  they  are  placed  on  Ihort  loot-ftalks,  and  their  co¬ 
lour,  when  in  perfection,  is  of  a  faint  yellow  or  green  ; 
fometimes  they  are  of  a  pale  red,  and  at  others  whitifh. 
The  cup,  for  there  are  no  petals,  is  formed  of  a  Angle 
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piece,  which  is  divided  deeply  into  four  oval  fegments ; 
thefe  ftand  wide  expanded,  and  referable  fo  many  petals 
by  their  colouring  as  well  asform.  In  the  centre  rifes  a  Ihort 
ftyle,  terminated  by  an  obtufe  top  ;  and  upon  its  fummit 
are  placed  four  filaments,  fo  very  Ihort,  that  they  are 
ouly  diftinguilhed  by  their  buttons.  The  feed-velfel  is 
columnar,  oblong,  angulated,  and  marked  by  four 
ridges.  Thefe  Ihew  the  joinings  of  four  valves,  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  and  it  opens  in  four  places.  The 
feeds  are  numerous  and  light. 

Culture  of  the  Nepenthes. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  procured 
Irom  Ceylon,  or  other  places  where  the  plant  is  native, 
and  fown  in  pots  filled  with  the  following  compoft.  A 
quantity  of  rich  garden-mould,  with  one  third  part  from 
under  a  wood-pile,  a  little  marie,  and  as  much  harlh- 
land  :  a  quart  of  each  of  thefe  laft  ingredients  will  be 
enough  for  a  bufhel  of  the  whole. 

Set  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed  of  moderate 
heat,  and  refrefh  the  mould  when  dry  with  a  gentle 
watering.  When  the  young  plants  appear  water  them 
gently  and  frequently:  pull  up  the  weakeft,  and  have 
only  four  or  five  in  each  pot;  here  let  them  get  fome 
ftrength,  then  fill  fome  more  pots  with  the  fame  compoft, 
and  fet  one  of  the  plants  upright  in  each.  ■  Plunge  the 
pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed,  and  fhade  them  with 
mats  drawn  over  the  glafies  till  they  are  well  rooted  ■ 
after  which  let  them  have  a  little  air  in  the  middle  of 
mild  days  :  and  when  they  have  flood  about  three  weeks 
in  this  place,  place  them  in  the  ftove,  where  they  muft 
always  remain. 

NERVES,  are  tough,  long  firings,  which  run  either 
acrofs  or  lengthways,  in  the  leaves  of  a  plant. 

NETTLE,  Urtica ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by- 
Linnaeus  among  the  tnonoecid  tetrandria:  of  which  he 
diftinguilhes  twelve  fpecies,  molt  of  them  common 
weeds  in  this  country  :  and  as  the  reft  are  feldom  pre- 
ferved,  except  for  the  fake  of  variety,  it  will  only  be 
neceflary  to  mention  the  one  fpecies  which  is  commonly 
kept  in  our  gardens ;  viz.  Nettle,  with  oppoftte  leaves, 
and  the  fruit  bearing  amenta  globofe,  commonly  called 
the  Roman  Nettle. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  grows  naturally  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Nettle. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant,  which  may 
be  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  March  upon  a 
bed  of  light  earth.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  they 
lliould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  in  which  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  care  but  to  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  if  they 
are  permitted  to  Ihed  their  feeds,  they  will  grow  without 
further  culture. 

Dead  NETTLE,  or  ARCHANGEL,  Lamium,  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  fome 
of  them  are  common  weeds  in  this  country,  others  are 
only  admitted  into  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
and  the  two  following  are  the  only  ones  cultivated  in 
other  gardens  ;  viz.  I.  Eaftern  Dead-Nettle.  2.  Moun¬ 
tain  Dead  Nettle,  with  a  balm  leaf. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago. 
The  ftalks  rife  eight  or  nine  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  fmooth,  heart-fhaped,  and  fpotted  with  white,  which 
make  a  very  pretty  appearance  during  winter.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks  ; 
they  appear  in  April,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  June. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Portugal.  It  rifes 
with  a  ftrong;  fquare,  ereeft  ftalk,  a  foot  and  a  half  hi^h. 
The  leaves  are  large,  heart-fhaped,  veined,  and  deeply 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  of  a 
deep  purple  colour,  and  grow  in  whorls  round  the  italics 
at  every  joint.  Thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  llalk 
appear  the  beginning  of  May,  they  are  lucceeded  by 
others  above,  fo  that  there  is  a  continuance  of  flowers 
upon  the  fame  ftalk  for  near  two  months. 

Culture  of  the  Dead  Nettle. 

If  the  firft  fpecies  is  permitted  to  fcatter  its  feeds  the 
i  plants  will  come  up  in  autumn,  and  thrive  better  than 
t  when  fown  by  hand  :  they  only  require  to  be  kept  clear 
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from  weeds.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  roots  :  the  proper  time  for  this  is  in 
October,  but  they  mud  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than 
every  third  year,  if  they  are  required  to  flower  ftrongly, 
for  the  great  beauty  of  this  plant  confifls  in  the  number 
of  its  {talks,  which  are  always  proportional  to  the  fize  of 
the  roots,  for  l’mall  ones  will  put  out  one  or  two  (talks 
only,  whereas  the  large  ones  will  have  eight  or  ten. 
Thefe  plants  thrive  belt  in  a  foft,  loamy  foil. 

Shrubby  Hedge  NETTLE,  Praftum ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Shrubby  Hedge 
Nettle,  with  oval  leaves,  which  are  indented  on  every 
fide.  2.  Shrubby  Hedge  Nettle,  with  oblong,  oval, 
fawed  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  the  fecond  of 
Spain  and  Italy. 

Culture  of  the  Shrubby  Hedge  Nettle. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  cuttings,  or 
from  feeds  :  if  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings  they 
fhould  be  planted  on  a  (hady  border  towards  the  end  of 
April.  When  they  are  well  rooted  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into 
pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  winter  under  a 
common  frame,  where  they  may  be  protected  from  the 
froil,  and  have  as  much  free  air  as  poiflble  in  mild 
weather. 

The  cuttings  fhould  be  taken  from  plants  which  have 
been  expofed  to  the  open  air,  whofe  (hoots  are  ihort  and 
ftrong  ;  and  if  a  joint  of  the  former  year’s  wood  is  cut  to 
each  of  them,  they  will  more  certainly  fucceed. 

If  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April.  In  May  the 
plants  will  come  up,  when  they  require  no  other  care 
than  that  of  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  the 
autumn  following  they  may  be  tranfplanted  in  the 
manner  already  directed  for  thofe  raifed  from  cuttings. 
NETTLE-TREE.  See  the  article  Lote-tref.. 

NIGHT-SHADE,  Solaman ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia :  of 
which  moft  botanifls  enumerate  a  vaft  number  of  fpecies, 
but  the  above  writer  has  reduced  them  to  the  twenty- 
three  following,  i.  Night-fhade,  with  a  fhrubby,  un¬ 
armed  (talk,  oval,  hairy,  entire  leaves,  and  compound 
umbels.  2.  Night-fhade,  with  a  fhrubby,  unarmed 
flalk,  oval,  entire  leaves,  and  thread-like  foot-ftalks  to 
the  flowers,  proceeding  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches. 
3.  Night-fhade,  with  a  fhrubby,  unarmed  flalk,  fpear- 
ihaped  leaves,  turning  inward,  and  umbels  fitting  clofe 
to  the  flalks.  4.  Night-fhade,  with  a  fhrubby,  un¬ 
armed  flalk,  leaves  growing  in  pairs,  one  of  which  is 
bigger  than  the  other,  and  cymofe  flowers.  5.  Night- 
fhade,  with  a  fhrubby,  bended,  and  unarmed  flalk,  the 
upper  leaves  fpear-fliaped,  and  bunches  of  flowers  at  the 
top  of  the  flalk,  commonly  called  Bitter-fweet.  6. 
Night-fhade,  with  a  fhrubby,  bended,  and  unarmed 
flalk,  oblong,  finuated  leaves,  at  the  fides  of  the  flalk, 
and  bunches  of  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  flalk.  7.  Night- 
fhade,  with  a  fhrubby,  almofl  unarmed  flalk,  and 
wedge-fhaped,  finuated  leaves,  turning  backward.  8. 
Night-fhade,  with  an  herbaceous,  unarmed  flalk,  and 
entire,  winged  leaves.  9.  Night-fhade,  with  an  un¬ 
armed,  herbaceous  flalk,  cut,  winged  leaves,  and  Angle 
bunches  of  flowers,  or  Pomum  amoris.  10.  Night- 
fhade,  with  an  herbaceous,  unarmed  flalk,  cut,  winged 
leaves,  bunches  of  reflexed  flowers  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  hairy  berries.  n.  Night-fhade,  with  an 
herbaceous,  unarmed  flalk,  and  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
turning  inward.  12.  Night-fhade,  with  an  unarmed, 
herbaceous  flalk,  oval,  indented,  angular  leaves,  and 
nodding  umbels;  or  the  common  Night-Aiade  of  the 
fliops,  with  a  black  fruit.  13.  Night-fhade,  with  an 
unarmed,  herbaceous  flalk,  oval,  hairy,  intire  leaves, 
and  prickly  cups  ;  or  the  Melongena,  Mad -apple,  or 
Egg-plant.  14.  Night-fhade,  with  a  prickly,  herba¬ 
ceous  flalk,  heart-fhaped,  finuated  leaves,  and  prickly 
cups.  15.  Night-fhade,  with  a  prickly,  herbaceous 
flalk,  and  heart-fhaped  leaves  with  flve  lobes,  hairy, 
and  prickly  on  both  Ades,  commonly  called  Batchelor’s 
Pear.  16.  Night-fhade,  with  a  prickly,  herbaceous 
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flalk,  winged  leaves,  finuated,  obtufc  fegments,  anc 
prickly  cups.  17.  Night-fhade,  with  a  prickly,  fhrubby 
flalk,  angular,  woolly,  intire  leaves,  prickly  on  both 
Ades,  and  unarmed  cups.  iS.  Night-fhade,  with  a 
prickly,  fhrubby  flalk,  fpear-fhaped,  angular  leaves, 
prickly  on  both  Ades,  and  loofe  bunches  of  flowers. 

19.  Night-fhade,  with  recurved  thorns  on  the  Italics, 
and  finuated  leaves,  downy  on  their  under-Ade,  prickly 
on  both  Ades,  and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  prick!  ,*. 

20.  Night-fhade,  with  a  prickly,  fhrubby  flalk,  leaves 
turned  inAde,  and  prickly  cups.  21.  Night-fhade,  with 
a  prickly,  fhrubby  flalk,  heart-fhaped  J  hairy  leaves, 
turned  in  at  the  brim,  and  unarmed  cups.  22.  Night- 
fhade,  with  a  prickly,  fhrubby  flalk,  and  fpear-fhaped, 
angular,  indented  leaves.  23.  N .ght-fhade,  with  a 
prickly,  fhrubby  flalk,  fmooth,  obtufe,  unarmed  leaves, 
with  three  lobes. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  Europe,  AAa,  Africa, 
and  America,  but  moft  of  them  grow  naturally  in 
America. 

Culture  of  the  Night-shade. 

Theftrft,  fecond,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
fpecies  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  when  planted 
muft  be  clofely  covered  with  a  bell  or  hand-glals,  and 
(haded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root,  after 
which  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  manner  of  other 
tender  exotics.  They  require  a  (love  in  winter,  and 
muft  not  be  expofed  abroad  above  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in 
the  warmed  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  third,  fourth,  Afteenth,  and  Axteenth  fpecies 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a 
pot  of  rich  earth  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  bed,  obferving  to  water  them  conftantly. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  gentle  hot-bed,  covered  with  rich  earth,  about  Ax 
inches  deep,  allowing  them  Ax  inches  diftance  every 
way ;  the  bed  muft  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and 
covered  with  mats.  The  plants  muft  be  frequently 
watered,  and  when  they  have  acquired  ftrength,  and 
the  feafon  becomes  favourable,  let  them  be  inured  by 
degrees  to  bear  the  open  air,  to  which  they  fhould  be 
fully  expofed  in  June  :  then  let  them  be  taken  up  with 
a  ball  of  earth  to  the  root  of  each  plant,  and  placed  fepa- 
rately  in  pots  filled  with  rich  earth  ;  thefe  pots  muft  be 
placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  muft  be  frequently 
watered  till  the  plants  have  taken  new  root,  af:er  which 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  more  open  expofure,  and 
placed  among  other  exotic  plants.  In  dry  weather  they 
muft  have  frequent  waterings,  and  in  winter  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  where  in  mild  weather 
they  muft  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible. 

The  Afteenth  and  Axteenth  fpecies  are  annual  plants, 
but  the  plants  of  the  third  and  fourth  fhould  be  fhifted 
about  the  end  of  April,  annually,  and  their  roots  pared 
round,  cutting  off  all  the  mouldy  Abres  :  then  plant 
them  each  into  a  pot  filled  with  frefh,  rich  earth. 

The  Afth  fpecies  is  eaAly  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  branches,  or  planting  cuttings  in  the  fpring,  upon  a 
moift  foil,  where  they  will  foon  take  root,  and  may  be 
afterwards  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  deAgned 
to  remain. 

The  Axth  and  feventh  fpecies  are  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months.  After  they  have  taken  root, 
let  them  be  planted  each  in  a  feparate  pot,  which  muft 
be  placed  in  the  fhade  till  the  plants  have  taken  new 
root,  and  in  winter  removed  to  the  green-houfe. 

The  ether  fpecies  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  their 
feeds  early  in  the  fpring  upon  a  good  hot-bed.  When 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each 
into  a  feparate  linall  pot,  Ailed  with  light  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  till  they  have  taken 
new  root,  after  which  they  may  be  treated  like  the  Aift 
fpecies. 

American  NIGHT-SHADE,  Phytolaeca ,  a  genus  of 
plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  decandria  decagynia, 
and  of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  American 
Night-fhade,  with  entire  leaves.  2.  American  Night- 
fhade,  with  fawed  leaves* 
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The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and 
Mexico;  and  the  fecond  is  a  native  of  Malabar. 

Culture  of  the  American  Night-shade. 

Thcfe  fpecies  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fovvn  in  fpring  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  (hould  be  tranlplanted 
on  another  hoc-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  obferving  to 
(hade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
after  which  they  fhould  be  treated  as  tender  exotic 
plants;  and  in  July  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  border, 
or  into  pots  filled  with  light  earth.  When  they  have 
taken  root,  let  them  be  moderately  watered,  and  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  care  they  require. 

Climbing  Night  shade,  Bafella,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Climbing  Night- 
fhade  with  heart  fhaped  leaves,  z.  Climbing  Night- 
fhade  with  oblong  blunt  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  They 
climb  to  a  coniiderable  height,  and  require  fupport ;  anti 
fhould  therefore  be  trained  up  to  a  trellife,  or  fattened  to 
the  back  of  the  ftove,  where  their  (talks  and  leaves, 
which -are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  will  make  a  very 
handfome  appearance. 

Culture  of  the  Climbing  Night-shade. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be 
fovvn  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  into  a  fe- 
parate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tan- 
ners-bark,  where  they  mutt  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  other  tender  exotics. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
(hould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  where  they  will  take  root  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when  they  (hould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  feedling  plants. 

Deadly  NIGHT-SHADE,  Atropa ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentaadria  monogynia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Deadly  Night- 
fhade  with  an  herbaceous  (talk,  and  oval  intire  leaves, 
or  the  common  Deadly  Nightfhade.  2.  Deadly  Night- 
fliade  with  finuated,  angular  leaves,  and  clofe  acute- 
angled  cups.  3.  Deadly  Nightfhade  with  a  (hrubby 
(la  Ik. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  England,  and  Auftria, 
but  is  feldom  admitted  into  gardens  on  account  of  its 
poifonous  quality. 

The  fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  and  the 
third  in  Spain. 

Culture  of  the  Deadly  Nightshade. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
(hould  be  foum  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed  of  the  ftove,  where  they  mutt 
always  remain. 

The  third  fpecies  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
mutt  be  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  very  moderate 
hot-bed.  When  the  plants  will  bear  to  be  removed, 
let  them  be  planted  each  in  a  feparate  (mall  pot  filled 
wi;h  loamy  earth,  and  (haded  till  they  have  taken  root  ; 
after  which  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotic 
plants  in  a  (heltered  fituation,  and  in  October  removed 
into  the  green-houfe. 

NON E-SO-P11ETTY,  a  fpecies  of  Saxifrage.  See 
the  article  Saxifrage. 

NONE-SUCH,  a  fpecies  of  the  Lychnis.  See  the 
article  Lychnis. 

NORTHERN  ASPECT,  is  the  leaft  favourable  of 
any  in  England  for  bringing  fruit  to  perfection.  The 
only  trees  proper  for  this  fituation  are  the  morello  cher¬ 
ries  ;  the  duke  cherries,  and  fome  forts  of  fummer 
pears.  Red  and  white  currants  may  alfo  fucceed  ;  and 
it  will  be  a  means  of  having  a  fupply  of  that  fruit,  after 
thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the  fun  are  gone. 

NOSE-BLEED,  Achillea.  See  the  article  Achil¬ 
lea. 

NOVEMBER,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  year. 

In  the  Flower-garden ,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  conti¬ 
nue  about  the  beginning  of  this  month,  to  work  upon 
the  ground,  and  prepareand  manage  themorehardy  plants ; 
when  it  is  mere  1’evere,  defend  the  tenderer  kinds  by 
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(heltering  them  with  mats,  draw,  or  other  covering. 
In  the  very  bad  weather,  clean  feeds,  and  prepare  tools 
and  inftruments  for  a  better  feafon.  If  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  mild,  clear  the  ground,  and  finifh  the  autumnal 
plantations.  Break  the  furface  of  borders,  and  rake 
them  afrefh,  even  where  they  appear  already  clean,  to 
deftroy  the  mofs  that  fpreads  over  them.  Plant  peren¬ 
nial  flowers  where  they  are  wanted.  Some  of  the  Cam¬ 
panulas  may  yet  be  planted  fafely,  alfo  the  hardier  of 
the  Monkhood  kind,  and  the  Pionies,  the  tall  Speed¬ 
wells,  the  Doronicum,  the  Tanfier,  Fumitory,  and 
fome  others.  Plant  alfo  flowering  (hrubs  in  favourable 
foils.  There  are  fome  few  plants  which  will  keep  their 
flowers  throughout  this  month,  in  the  open  air;  thefe 
mutt  be  taken  great  care  of.  Let  the  gravel  be  often 
rolled,  and  the  ground  lightly  raked  over  the  naked 
beds,  till  the  time  of  the  plants  (hooting.  Look  over, 
and  cheriflt  the  plants,  which  continue  yet  with  fome 
flowers  on  them.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  let 
the  gardener  prepare  his  feveral  compofts.  If  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  tolerably  mild,  look  to  fuch  parts  of  the  garden 
as  are  planted  with  clumps  of  (hrubs,  or  any  other  where 
there  are  (hrubs  or  (mail  trees.  Go  through  the  ground, 
to  prune  and  fet  right  thofe  in  any  part  where  it  may 
have  been  omitted  at  an  earlier  feafon,  or  where  fome 
accident  may  have  rendered  it  needful  now.  Then  clear 
the  ground,  raking  off  the  rubbifh,  and  cutting  down 
the  decayed  ftalks  of  plants.  Dig  up  the  ground  between 
the  (hrubs,  and  when  the  earth  is  well  broken,'  take  off 
the  dead  leaves,  and  draw  fome  mould  about  the  roots. 

In  the  feminary ,  finifh  the  bufinefs  of  tranfplanting 
the  beginning  of  this  month.  See  that  the  (lakes  are  fe- 
cure  which  fupport  the  new-planted  trees.  Scatter  fome 
peafe-haulm  about  their  roots,  and  prefs  it  down  by 
ftones.  Let  the  ground  intended  for  the  fpring-planta- 
tion  be  thrown  up  in  ridges.  Let  it  be  dug  deep  ;  and 
once  a  month,  for  the  whole  winter,  when  the  weather 
permits,  let  it  be  broke  again,  and  expofed  with  a  new 
furface.  The  growth  of  the  nurfery  are  to  be  protected 
from  the  frofts  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  product  of  the 
flower-garden,  though  in  a  different  degree.  The  beds 
of  feedling  (hrubs,  or  of  perennial  flowers  of  a  tender 
nature,  mutt  be  defended  from  the  enfuing  rains  and 
frofts,  by  hoops  and  mats,  or  cloths  :  but  let  care  be 
taken,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  make  them  too  tender  ; 
let  the  hoops  that  defend  the  beds  (land  high,  and  the 
mats  never  be  drawn  over  them  but  in  very  bad  weather, 
and  even  at  the  word,  let  them  have  fome  air,  at  thofe 
hours  when  it  is  well  warmed  by  the  fun.  This  is  the 
practice  for  thofe  feedlings  that  have  fome  height,  and 
it  may  be  ufed  alfo  to  cuttings  of  the  tendered  kinds  that 
are  fet  in  this  part  of  the  ground.  For  thofe  beds  in 
which  the  plants  are  but  (hooting,  or  have  very  little 
height,  the  bed  defence  is  a  covering  of  long  dry  draw, 
which  muft  be  taken  off  again  when  the  weather  is  bet¬ 
ter.  Clear  the  weeds  from  the  beds  of  feedling  flowers, 
which  were  not  ready  for  removal  the  laft  feafon.  Then, 
taking  advantage  of  a  mild  day,  the  furface  muft  be 
raked  over,  and  the  whole  being  levelled,  fome  very 
rich  and  well-mellowed  dung  from  a  melon-bed  muft  be 
fcattered  thinly  over.  Let  the  gardener  look  after  his 
feed-beds  of  the  larger  kind  ;  if  the  earth  cracks,  let  him 
fcatter  a  little  more  mould,  and  lay  over  it  fome  light 
covering  ;  he  muft  alfo  keep  his  traps  baited  for  ver¬ 
min. 

In  the  Fruit-garden ,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  this 
month  is  to  gather  the  grapes  properly,  which  is  the 
firft  ttep  towards  their  prefervation  ;  the  ripenefs  of  the 
grapes  is  known  by  their  clearnefs  on  the  bunch,  as  well 
as  by  their  foftnefs  and  mellow  flavour.  If  it  happens  in 
any  favourable  feafon  that  the  latter  kinds  ripen  tho¬ 
roughly  before  the  frofts,  they  muft  be  then  cut  for 
preferving.  Quinces  and  medlars  will  now  require  to  be 
cleared  from  the  trees,  and  a  proper  method  confidered 
for  preferving  them.  Continue  pruning  with  due  care 
and  afliduity  ;  and  the  laft  fort  of  grapes  having  been 
now  gathered,  the  vines  (hould  be  pruned.  The  gar¬ 
dener  is  now  to  go  over  the  young  branches,  with  a 
careful  hand,  and  to  pick  off  all  the  late  fruit.  After 
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this,  if  the  frofts  fet  in  fevere  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  let  a  good  quantity  of  old  peafe-ftraw  be  hung 
upon  the  trec,°  fo  thick  as  to  fhelter  the  young  wood, 
but  not  fo  clofe  as  to  Ihut  out  the  air.  Clear,  retrelh, 
and  enrich  the  flraw-herry  beds.  Let  the  alleys  between 
the  beds  be  dug  up  a  full  fpit  deep,  and  the  mould  well 
broken.  Look  to  the  ftandard  apple-trees,  whether 
dwarfs  in  the  garden,  or  planted  in  the  orchard.  Mofs 
muft  be  cleared  off  their  Items  :  if  two  branches  crofs  or 
crowd  one  another  at  the  extremities,  let  one  oi  them 
be  taken  off,  or  thinned  in  that  part.  If  on  any  part 
there  be  loofe  pieces  of  decayed  bark,  let  them  be  taken 
away,  and  the  place  clean  wiped.  Wherever  there  is  a 
piece  of  the  bark  rotten,  let  it  be  cut  away  to  the  quick, 
and  wherever  a  large  branch  is  cut  off,  the  place  muft  be 
fo  contrived  that  wet  cannot  lodge  upon  it :  if  cut  with 
a  faw  it  muft  be  pared  even  with  a  chiffel,  and  made  to 
Hope  downwards.  Very  old  boughs  ftiould  always  be 
taken  from  apple-trees.  Let  the  ground  be  well  weeded, 
and  as  often  as  occafion  requires  enriched  with  manure 
or  tillage.  Go  round  the  new-planted  trees,  and  fee 
thatall  remain  fecure,  and  fcatter  a  little  haulm,  or  fome 
other  covering  upon  the  earth,  about  the  bottom  of  the 
Items. 

In  the  Kitchen-garden.  The  cauliflower-plants  and 
lettuces,  preferved°  from  froft  by  glaffes,  mult  not  be 
buried  from  the  air,  which  Ihould  be  admitted  in  warm 
and  ferene  days,  from  eleven  o’clock  till  four;  and  when 
the  weather  is  more  fevere,  let  the  glaffes  be  raifed  a 
little  at  the  fides  to  admit  the  free  air,  about  the  warmed 
time  of  the  day.  If  the  frofls  come  on,  fcatter  a  little 
long  dry  ftraw  over  the  beds  of  young  radifhes.  That 
part  of  the  kitchen-ground  which  is  to  be  fown  in 
fpring,  ftiould  have  the  joint  affiftance  of  tillage  and 
manure.  Take  the  advantage  of  a  dry  day,  and  open  a 
few  trenches  in  fome  Ihcltered  part  of  the  ground  for 
peale.  Plant  more  beans.  Go  over  the  ground  where 
the  forwarJ  crops  of  thefe  two  kinds  were  planted,  break 
the  earth  between  the  rows,  and  draw  it  up  about  the 
ftalks.  The  roots  which  will  be  required  for  the  fervice 
of  the  table,  Ihould  now  be  taken  up  and  preferved. 
Let  the  gardener  take  care  that  the  reed  fences  are  fecure 
as  well  as  the  outer  fences.  Hot-beds  muft  be  kept  up 
in  a  moderate  temper,  and  as  plants  are  apt  to  grow 
mouldy  in  them,  let  the  glaffes  be  opened  as  often  afe 
poffible  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  fmee  the  want  of  air 
is  the  occafion  of  mouldinefs  in  the  plants.  Look  over 
the  feeds  which  will  be  required  in  the  fpring,  and  per¬ 
fectly  clean  them  ;  look  over  the  tools,  repair,  and  put 
them  in  good  order. 

NURSERY,  or  SEMINARY,  is  a  piece  of  land 
fet  apart  for  railing  and  propagating  all  forts  of  trees  and 
plants,  to  fupply  the  garden  and  other  plantations. 

In  a  nurfery  of  fruit-trees,  the  following  rules  are  to 
be  obferved. 

Firft,  that  the  foil  ftiould  not  be  better  than  that  in 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  out  for  good. 

Secondly,  that  it  ought  to  be  frefli,  and  not  fuch  as 
has  been  already  worn  out  by  trees,  or  other  large 
growing  plants. 

Thirdly,  it  ought  neither  to  be  too  wet  nor  too  dry, 
but  of  a  middling  nature;  though  of  the  two  extremes 
dry  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe,  though  trees  in  fuch  a 
foil  do  not  make  fo  great  a  progrefs,  yet  they  are  generally 
founder,  and  more  difpofed  to  fruitfulnefs. 

Fourthly,  it  muft  be  inclofed  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
neither  cattle  nor  vermin  may  come  in  :  and  fo  as  parti¬ 
cularly  to  exclude  hares  and  rabbits,  which,  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  axe  great  deftroyers  of 
young  tiees. 

Fifthly,  the  ground  being  inclofed  ftiould  be  carefully 
trenched  about  two  feet  deep  ;  this  muft  be  done  in 
Auguft,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  receiving  young  ftocks 
at  the  feafon  for  planting,  which  is  generally  about  the 
beginning  of  OCiober  ;  in  trenching  the  ground  great 
care  muft  be  taken  to  tleanfe  it  from  the  roots  of  all 
noxious  weeds. 

Sixthly,  the  feafon  being  come  for  planting,  level 
down  the  trenches  as  equal  as  pofliblc,  and  then  lay  out 
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the  ground  into  quarters,  which  may  be  laid  out  in  beds 
for  a  ferftinary,  in  which  you  may  low  the  feeds  or  Hones 
of  fruit. 

Seventhly,  provide  yourfelf  with  ftocks,  and  the  next 
year  proceed  to  transplant  them  in  the  following  manner: 
draw  a  line  acrofs  the  ground  intended  to  be  planted,  and 
open  a  number  of  trenches  exaCtly  flraight  :  then  take 
the  ftocks  out  of  the  feed -beds,  in  doing  which,  you 
ihould  raife  the  ground  with  a  fpade,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  roots  as  intire  as  poffible  ;  prune  oft'  the  very  fmall 
fibres,  and  if  there  are  any  that  have  a  tendency  to  root 
direCtly  downwards,  fuch  roots  Ihould  be  Ihortened. 
Then  plant  them  in  the  trenches,  if  they  aredeligned  for 
ftandards,  in  row's  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  diftant  in  the  rows  ;  but  if  for  dwarfs  three 
feet  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  in  the  row  will  be  a  ffif- 
ficient  diftance.  Thefe  plants  Ihould  by  no  means  be 
headed  or  pruned  at  top,  which  will  weaken  them,  and 
caufe  them  to  produce  lateral  branches.  Jf  the  winter 
Ihould  prove  very  cold,  lay  fome  mulch  on  the  furface 
of  the  ground  near  their  roots,  taking  care  not  to  let  it 
lie  too  thick  near  the  Items  of  the  plants,  and  to  remove 
it  as  foon  as  the  froft  is  over.  In  the  fummer  feafon 
deftroy  the  weeds,  and  dig  up  the  ground  every  fprin  <• 
between  the  rows.  The  fecond  year  after  planting 
fuch  of  the  ftocks  as  are  defigned  for  ftandards,  Ihould 
be  fuffered  to  grow  five  or  fix  feet  high  before  they  are 
budded  or  grafted  ;  for  the  manner  of  doing  which,  fee 
the  article  Inoculation  and  Grafting. 

As  to  timber-trees  Mr.  Miller  advifes  thols  gentlemen 
who  would  have  plantations  in  parks,  woods,  &c.  to 
make  nurferies  upon  the  ground  intended  for  planting, 
where  a  fufficient  number  of  the  trees  may  be  left  Hand¬ 
ing  after  the  others  have  been  drawn  out  to  plant  in  other 
places. 

The  ground  intended  for  the  flower-nurfery  Ihould  be 
well  fituated  to  the  fun,  and  defended  from  ftrong  winds 
by  plantations  of  trees  or  buildings.  The  loil  alfi* 
ftiould  be  light  and  dry,  efpecially  for  bulbous-rooted 
flowers  ;  for  in  this  nurfery  the  off-fets  of  all  bulbous- 
rooted  flowers  IhouJd  be  planted,  and  remain  there  till 
they  become  blowing  roots,  w'hen  they  Ihould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  pleaiure-garden,  and  planted  either  in 
beds  or  borders,  according  to  thegoodnefs  of  the  flowers. 
Thefe  flowers  may  alfo  be  raifed  in  the  nurfery  from 
feeds.  'Fhe  feedling  auriculas,  polyanthufes,  rarnin- 
culules,  anemonies,  carnations,  &c c.  Ihould  be  railed  in 
this  nurfery,  where  they  ftiould  be  preferved  till  they 
have  flowered,  when  all  thofe  Ihould  be  marked  that  are 
worthy  of  being  tranfplanted  into  the  flower-garden  ;  this 
Ihould  be  done  in  their  proper  feafons  :  for  all  thefe 
feedling  flowers  ought  not  indil’criminately  to  be  expofed 
to  public  view  in  the  pleafure-garden,  becaufe  i-t  always 
happens  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  ordinary  flowers 
produced  among  them,  which  will  make  there  but  an 
indifferent  appearance. 

NUT,  A ux,  a  feed  inclofed  with  an  ofleous  epider¬ 
mis,  or  hard,  bony  outerlkin,  commonly  called  the  ftiell. 

NU  I  -  I  REE,  or  HAZEL.  See  the  article  Hazel. 

Bladder  NUT,  Staphyloma,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  trigynia :  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Bladder  Nut,  with  pin¬ 
nated  leaves;  or  the  common  wild  Bladder  Nut.  2. 
Bladder  Nut,  with  trifoliate  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  woods  in  fevera! 
parts  of  England,  but  is  cultivated  as  a  flowering  fhrub 
in  the  nurfery-gardens.  This  has  fevcral  Ihrubby  ftalks 
ariling  from  the  fame  root,  which  grow  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  finooth  bark,  and  divided  into 
fevcral  branches,  which  are  pithy.  The  leaves  are 
winged,  compofed  of  two  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  differ  greatly  in  fize  according  to 
the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  Ihrub.  'They  are  fmooth, 
entire,  and  of  a  light  green  colour.  Handing  upon  long 
foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  grow  upon  long,  flender  foot- 
ftalks,  which  hang  downward;  thefe  fpring  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk  near  their  extremities,  and  are  dif¬ 
pofed  in  oblong  bunches;  they  have  each  five  oblong 
white  petals,  which  expand  in  form  of  a  rofe ;  thefe  are 
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lucceeded  by  inflated  capfules  or  bladders  compofed 
of  three  cells,  one  or  two  of  which  has  a  roundifh 
fmooth,  hard  feed,  and  the  other  are  barren. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It 
has  a  more  fubftantial  Italic  than  the  firft ;  the  bark  of 
the  older  branches  and  flalks  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  grey 
colour  ;  that  of  the  young  is  of  a  light  green,  and  very 
fmooth  ;  the  leaves  are  by  threes  on  each  foot-flalk  5  the 
lobes  are  oval,  ending  in  a  point,  and  their  edges  are 
flawed  ;  they  are  of  different  fizes,  according  to  the  age 
and  ftrength  of  the  plants;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a 
light  green  colour.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  in  longer  bunches  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  fort,  but  their  foot-ftalks  are  much  fhorter  ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  cleaner  white,  and  their  petals  are 
larger,  as  are  alfo  the  bladder  capfules  ;  the  feeds  are 
larger,  and  ripen  better  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

Culture  of  the  ilMk-Nux. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  ufually  propagated  by  fuckers 
from  the  root,  which  the  firft  fort  fends  out  in  great 
plenty  ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  their  roots  trimmed,  then  planted  in  a  nur- 
fery,  in  rows  at  three  fe:t  diftance,  and  one  afunder  in 
the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  the  plants  fhould  Hand  one  or 
two  years,  according  to  their  ftrength,  and  then  be 
tranfplanted  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
plants  which  are  propagated  in  this  manner,  are  very 
l'ubjecf  to  put  out  tuckers  in  greater  plenty  from  their 
roots,  than  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  feeds,  or  propa¬ 
gated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  fo  are  not  to  be  chofen 
when  the  others  can  be  had.  If  they  are  propagated  by 
layers,  the  young  branches  fhould  be  laid  down  in  au¬ 
tumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradlifed  for  other  trees 
and  fhrubs  ;  thefe  will  have  put  out  roots  the  following 
autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken  from  the  old  plants, 
and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  grow  one  or 
two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  be  removed  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  ftand.  When  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  it  fhould  be  the  fhoots  of  the  former 
year,  and  if  they  have  a  fmull  piece  of  the  two  years 
wood  at  the  bottom,  there  will  be  more  certainty  of  their 
fucceeding  ;  for  as  the  young  fhoots  are  foft  and  pithy, 
they  arc  very  fubjedl  to  rot,  when  they  have  no  part  of 
the  old  wood  to  them.  They  muft  be  planted  in  au¬ 
tumn  on  a  fhady  border,  But  muft  not  have  too  much 
wet. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds 
early  in  the  autumn,  in  beds  of  light  frefh  earth  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  they 
lhould  be  refrefhed  with  water ;  in  thefe  beds  they  may 
remain  till  the  October  following,  at  which  time  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery, 
placing  them  in  rows  three  feet  alunder,  and  the  plants 
one  foot  diftant  in  the  rows  J  and,  if  the  following 
hiring  fhould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give 
them  a  little  water,  to  encourage  their  taking  root ;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  from  weeds,  and  every  fpring  to  prune  off 
irregular  branches,  and  dig  the  ground  between  the 
rows,  to  loofen  the  earth,  that  their  roots  may  the  more 
eafily  extend.  In  this  nurfery  they  fhould  remain  two 
years,  by  which  time  it  will  be  proper  totranfplant  them 
out  where  they  are  to  remain,  the  beft  feafon  for  doing 
which  is  in  autumn  :  when  the  feeds  are  flown  in  the 
fpring,  the  plants  feldom  come  up  till  the  following 
year. 

Mcdabar  NUT,  a  fpecies  of  Jufticia.  See  the  article 
JUSTICIA. 
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OAK-TREE,  £htercUsy  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  polyanclria ,  and  of 
which  he  dlftinguilhes  fourteen  fpecies,  and  among 


them  are  the  Ilex,  or  ever-green  Oak,  and  the  Suber 
or  Cork-tree,  two  diftindt  genera  according  to  former 
botanifts. 

As  all  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  delcribe  their  fpe- 
eifle  differences. 

Culture  of  the  Oak-tree. 

All  the  forts  of  oaks  are  propagated  by  fowing  their 
acorns  :  and  the  foonerthey  are  put  into  the  ground  af¬ 
ter  they  are  ripe,  the  better  they  will  fucceed  ;  the  pro¬ 
per  feafon  therefore  is  the  beginning  of  November,  by 
which  time  they  will  be  fallen  from  the  trees.  The 
manner  of  fowing  the  acorns,  if  defigned  for  a  fmall 
plantation,  or  to  be  removed,  is  to  prepare  fome  beds  of 
faefti  earth,  neither  too  ftrong  and  heavy,  nor  too  light 
and  dry.  In  thefe  beds  you  fhould  place  the  acorns  in 
rows  one  foot  afunder,  and  about  two  inches  diftance 
in  the  rows,  covering  them  two  inches  thick  with  the 
fame  frefh  earth,  obferving  to  leave  none  of  them  unco¬ 
vered,  to  entice  the  vermin,  which  may  in  &  fliort  time 
deftroy  all  the  feeds. 

In  the  fpring  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  you 
muft  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  if  the  leafon 
proves  dry,  you  fhould  allow  them  a  little  water.  In 
thefe  beds  the  plants  fhould  remain  till  the  following 
autumn,  at  which  time  you  fhould  prepare  a  fpot  of 
good  frefh  earth,  in  fize  proportionable  to  the  quantity 
of  plants,  which  fhould  be  well  trenched  and  levelled  : 
then  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Odlober,  you 
fliouid  carefully  take  up  the  plants  fo  as  not  to  injure 
their  roots,  and  plant  them  out  in  rows  three  feet  afun¬ 
der,  and  eighteen  inches  diftant  plant  from  plant,  ob¬ 
ferving  never  to  fuller  the  plants  to  abide  long  out  of  the 
ground,  for  their  roots  would  dry,  and  endanger  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  When  they  are  planted,  you  muft 
lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  ground  near  their  roots,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  earth  drying  too  fail:  ;  and  if  the  feafon  prove 
dry,  you  fhould  refrefh  them  with  a  little  water.  When 
the  plants  have  taken  root  in  this  nurfery,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  little  more  care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
and  to  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows  every  fpring  ;  in 
doing  which  you  fhould  cut  off  fuch  roots  as  extend  very 
tar  from  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  which  will  render  them 
better  for  tranfplanting  again.  You  fhould  alfo  prune 
off  fuch  fide  branches  as  extend  themfelves  very  far,  and 
would  retard  the  upright  fhoots  ;  but  you  muft,  by  no 
means,  cut  off  all  the  fmall  lateral  branches,  fome  of 
which  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  left  on,  to  detain 
the  fap  for  the  augmentation  of  the  trunk. 

When  thefe  trees  have  remained  in  the  nurfery  three 
or  four  years,  they  will  then  be  large  enough  to  traiff- 
plant  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  :  for  it  is 
not  proper  to  let  them  grow  very  large  before  they  are 
planted  out  :  the  feafon  for  which  is  in  the  autumn. 
When  they  are  planted,  the  furface  of  the  ground  fhould 
be  mulched  about  their  roots  to  prevent  its  drying  too 
faft.  You  muft  alfo  flake  them  to  prevent  their  being 
fhaken  and  difturbed  by  the  winds,  which  would  retard 
their  rooting.  In  tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  you  fhould 
by  no  means  cut  off  their  heads  ;  all  that  muff  be  done 
is  only  to  cut  off  any  bruifed  or  ill-placed  branches  :  bu£ 
there  can  be  no  greater  injury  done  to  thefe  trees  than  to 
fhorten  their  fhoots,  which  in  that  cafe  often  decay  en¬ 
tirely,  or  at  leaf!  down  to  the  next  vigorous  bud. 

ri  he  trees  thus  raffed  and  managed,  will,  if  planted 
in  a  proper  loil,  grow  to  a  confiderable  magnitude,  and 
are  very  proper  for  a  wilderr.efs  in  large  gardens,  or  to 
plant  in  clumps  in  parks,  &c.  but  if  they  are  defigned 
for  timber,  it  is  by  much  the  better  method  to  fow  the 
acorns  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  in  order 
to  Vvhich,  you  fliouid  provide  yourfelf  in  autumn  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  acorns,  which  fhould  be  always 
taken  from  ftraight,  upright,  vigorous,  growing  trees, 
Thefe  fhould  be  gathered  from  under  the  tree  as  loon 
as  may  be  after  they  are  fallen,  and  if  poflibie  in  a  dry 
time,  laying  them  in  fome  open  room  to  dry,  after 
which  they  may  be  put  in  dry  fand,  and  preferved  till 
the  end  of  Noveinber;  when  you  fhould  prepare  the 

j  ground  for  planting  them. 

I  Holy 
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Holy  OAK,  or  HOLLYHOCK.  Sec  the  article 
Hollyhock. 

OAK  of  Cappadocia ,  a  fpecies  of  Goofe-foot.  See  the 
article  Goose-foot. 

OAK  of  'ferufalcm,  another  fpecies  of  Goofc-foot. 

OCTOBER,  the  tenth  month  of  the  year. 

In  the  Flower-garden.  Prepare  the  borders  for  making 
their  beft  (hew  in  the  fucceeding  months  of  fpring.  1  he 
leaves  of  many  plants  which  are  to  flower  in  fpring,  will 
make  a  pleaiing  appearance,  and  give  variety  in  autumn; 
thefe  fhould  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  the  ground 
between  them  cleared  :  whatever  dead  leaves  there  be 
upon  them  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  if  any  ftraggle  or 
fall  irregularly,  they  fhould  be  retrenched.  Let  all 
weeds  be  taken  up,  and  the  ground  be  raked  fmooth, 
Where  it  is  good,  and  refrefhed  with  fome  rotten  dung 
and  pond-mud,  where  it  is  exhaufted.  Let  fuch  flowers 
as  yet  retain  their  beauty  be  taken  care  of;  draw  up  the 
earth  about  their  ftems,  pick  off  decayed  leaves,  water 
them  daily,  and  flir  the  earth  at  a  diftance  round  their 
roots.  Keep  the  gravel  clear  of  weeds,  and  when  there 
is  wet  let  it  be  well  rolled.  Where  there  is  box  wanting 
in  the  edgings  let  it  be  planted.  The  gardener  mult 
obferve  whether  the  diftances  at  which  his  perennial  roots 
are  planted,  will  admit  of  any  thing  between  them,  and 
by  what  additions  he  may  belt  give  variety  and  fullnefs. 
Look  to  the  pots  of  auriculas,  if  there  be  any  dead  leaves, 
pick  them  off;  fee  no  weeds  or  mofs  rife  in  the  pots  ; 
and  when  all  is  thus  cleared,  let  them  be  removed  into 
fhelter.  Take  the  fame  courfe  with  the  plantations  of 
flowering  fhiubs,  as  with  the  borders.  Let  the  gardener 
confider  whether  a  new  border  may  be  formed,  an  old 
one  converted  to  a  better  ufe,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
ground  an  ufeful  addition  made.  Vifit  the  beds  of  feed- 
lings,  for  a  fucceflion  of  bulbous-rooted  flowers  :  clear 
them  from  weeds,  and  defend  them  from  frofts  ;  the 
weeds  fhould  be  pulled  up  by  hand,  and  fome  fine  earth 
then  to  be  fifted  over  them.  Remove  fuckers  from  the 
roots  of  lilacs.  Towards  the  end  of  this  month  prune 
rofes,  honeyfuckles,  and  other  flowering  fhrubs.  De¬ 
fend  the  feedlings  in  boxes  from  the  cold  winds,  and 
give  them  all  the  advantage  that  they  can  have  from  the 
lun. 

In  the  Seminary.  Many  things  will  require  to  be 
planted  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  and  the  ground 
mull  now  be  got  ready  for  them.  Stocks  fhould  now  be 
planted  for  grafting  and  budding.  Secure  trees  newly 
planted  from  rocking  with  the  wind  by  firm  flakes,  to 
which  the  trees  fhould  be  tied  with  a  hay-band,  or  other 
foft  fubltance.  Round  the  ftems  of  new-planted  trees 
lcatter  a  parcel  of  old  woollen  rags,  torn  into  fmall 
pieces;  over  thefe  fprinkle  fome  good  dung,  and  fecure 
the  whole  by  fome  brick-bats  to  prevent  its  being  carried 
oft' by  the  wind.  Many  trees  are  now  to  be  railed  in  the 
feminary,  for  the  wildernefs  plantation. 

In  the  Fruit-garden ,  prune  goofeberry  and  currant- 
trees.  About  the  beginning  of  this  month  the  fame 
kind  of  management  is  to  be  continued  to  the  x'afberry- 
cround.  Prune  alfo  apricots  and  nectarines.  Let  the 
winter-fruit  be  gathered  for  prefervation.  Prune  peach- 
trees  about  the  end  of  this  month. 

In  the  Kitchen-garden ,  the  Batterfea  cabbages  will  be 
fit  for  planting  at  proper  diftances,  where  they  are  to 
Hand,  about  the  beginning  of  OCtober.  The  hot-beds 
mull  now  be  made.  The  beds  of  mint  and  baum  mull 
be  enriched  for  making  a  good  appearance  in  fpring.  A 
parcel  of  cauliflower-plants  fhould  be  planted  out  for 
winter.  The  feedling  afparagus-beds  muft  be  protected 
from  the  froft.  Earth  up  celery  about  the  end  of  this 
month.  Raile  young  fallading  upon  hot-beds  under  good 
fhelter.  Some  purple  and  fcarlet  radifhes  fhould  now  be 
fown  in  places  well  fheltered  ;  and  put  into  the  ground 
a  fmall  crop  of  beans  and  peafe. 

The  Grcen-koufe  plants  muft  be  removed  into  their 
fhelter  as  the  danger  of  cold  approaches.  Chufe  a  dry 
dav  for  bringing  in  tendereft  kinds,  cleaning  their  ftems, 
their  branches,  and  the  tubs  and  pots  in  which  they  are 
planted.  Let  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  coal-afhes  be 
well  wrought  together,  and  fprinkled  over  the  furface  of 
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the  earth  in  the  pots  and  tubs.  The  hardier  kinds,  as 
they  bear  the  air  longer,  fo  when  houfed  they  require 
more  of  it ;  they  muft  therefore  through  the  winter,  have 
as  much  as  can  fafely  be  given  them  ;  they  fhould  now 
and  then  have  a  little  water,  and  they  muft  be  cleaned 
as  well  as  the  others. 

There  are  a  number  of  Stove  plants  which  bear  the 
fummer  out  of  doors,  and  thrive  the  better  for  it,  but 
can  by  no  means  endure  the  firfl  colds  of  our  winter  ; 
thefe  are  to  be  removed  out  of  the  open  air,  on  the  firfl 
chillnefs :  they  fhould  not  however  be  taken  at  once  out 
of  the  open  air  into  the  ftove,  but  firfl  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  and  about  ten  days  after  into  the  ftove, 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over,  that  no  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  remain  upon  them. 

OLDENLANDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  no 
Englifh  name,  and  there  is  only  one  fpecies  of  it. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies,  and  a  low  plant 
with  many  branches  fpreading  upon  the  ground.  Th« 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  placed  oppofite.  The 
flower-ftalk  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  divides  into  three 
or  four  fmaller  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  fmall 
white  flower. 

Culture  of  the  Oldenlandia. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  fhould  be  (own  early  in  the 
fpring  on  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot-bed,  or 
into  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of 
tanners-bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  till 
they  have  taken  root,  after  which  time  they  muft  have  a 
large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  and  be  frequently 
watered.  With  this  management  the  plants  will  flower 
in  June,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  foon  after,  which 
fhould  be  gathered  from  time  to  time  as  they  ripen  ;  for 
as  the  branches  grow  larger,  fo  there  will  be  frefh  flowers 
produced  till  autumn,  when  the  plants  will  perifh  ;  but 
if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  the  pots,  the 
plants  will  foon  after  appear,  which  will  live  through  the 
winter,  provided  they  are  placed  in  the  ftove,  and  will 
flower  early  the  following  fpring. 

OLEANDER,  or  ROSE-BAY,  Nerium ,  a  genus  of 
plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  mono- 
gynia ,  and  of  which  there  are  only  three  fpecies.  r. 
Oleander,  with  linear,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  three  at  a 
joint.  2.  Oleander,  with  fpear-fhaped,  ovated  leaves, 
and  divaricated  branches.  3.  Oleander,  with  oval,  a- 
cuminated  foot-ftalks. 

The  firfl  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Greece  :  there  are 
two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  white,  the  other  with 
red  flowers. 

This  rifes  with  feveral  ftalks  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet.  The  branches  come  out  by  threes  round  the 
principal  ftalks,  and  has  a  fmooth  bark,  which  in  the 
red  flowering  is  of  a  purplifh  colour,  but  in  the  white 
fort  has  a  light  green  bark.  The  leaves  ftand  by  threes 
round  the  ftalks,  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  point 
upwards,  of  a  dark  green,  very  (lift,  and  end  in  acute 
points.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
large  loofe  bunches,  which  are  in  one  of  a  bright  purple, 
or  crimfon  colour,  and  in  the  other  they  are  of  a  dirty 
white  :  they  have  fhort  tubes,  which  fpread  open  at  the 
top,  where  they  are  deeply  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments, 
which  are  twifted  at  bottom,  fo  are  oblique  to  the  tube. 
This  plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  the  feeds 
feldom  ripen  well  in  this  country. 

'l'he  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  India;  this  rifes 
with  fhrubby  ftalks  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  ftiff,  from 
three  to  four  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  their  edges  are 
reflexed  ;  thefe  are  placed  fometimes  by  pairs  oppofite, 
at  others  they  are  alternate,  and  fometimes  by  threes, 
round  the  branches.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  red,  and 
have  an  agreeable  mufky  feent. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  both  Indies  ;  this  is  a 
fhrubby  plant,  of  fix  feet  in  height  ;  the  fubllance  of  the 
ftem  is  tender,  and  its  bark  is  brown.  The  vouivg 
branches  arc  green  anJ  juicy.  The  leaves  arc  feven 

inches 
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inches  long,  an  inch  broad  ;  of  a  fine  green  on  the  up¬ 
per  fide,  and  filvery  underneath.  The  flowers  are  nu¬ 
merous,  very  large,  and  of  a  glorious  purple  ;  they  grow 
in  cl  lifters  all  over  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  and 
cover  the  plant  with  a  moft  elegant  colour. 

Culture  of  the  Oleander. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  layers,  which  fhould  be 
flit  at  the  joint  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradlifed  in  laying 
of  carnations,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  taking 
root ;  if  thefe  branches  are  laid  down  in  autumn,  and 
are  properly  fupplied  with  water,  they  will  have  taken 
root  by  that  time  twelvemonth,  when  they  fhould  be 
carelully  raifed  up  with  a  trowel,  and  if  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  good  root,  they  fhould  be  cut  oiF  from  the  old 
plant,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  foft  loamy  earth  ;  thofe  of  the  common  fort  will 
require  no  other  care,  but  to  be  placed  in  a  fhady  fitua- 
tion,  and  gently  watered  as  the  feafon  may  require,  till 
they  have  taken  new  root  ;  but  the  two  other  fpecies 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  to  for¬ 
ward  their  taking  root,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the 
fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  After  the  common  fort  has 
taken  new  root,  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  fheltered 
fituation  with  other  hardy  exotics,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  tiil  the  end  of  October,  when  they  fhould  either 
be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot¬ 
bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  protedled  from  froft  in 
winter,  but  enjoy  the  free  air  at  all  times,  when  the 
weather  is  mild. 

The  other  two  forts,  when  they  have  taken  new  root, 
fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  in  July,  where  they  may 
remain  till  Odlober,  provided  the  weather  proves  mild  ; 
but  during  this  time  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fheltered 
fituation  ;  and  upon  the  firft  approach  of  froft,  they 
muft  be  removed  into  fhelter,  for  if  their  leaves  are  in¬ 
jured  by  froft,  they  will  change  to  a  pale  yellow,  and 
will  not  recover  their  colour  tiil  the  fummer  following. 
Thefe  forts  may  be  preferved  in  a  green-houfe  through 
the  winter,  and  in  May  when  the  flower-buds  begin  to 
appear,  the  plants  fhould  be  placed  in  an  open  glafs-cafe, 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather;  but  when  the  weather  is  warmer,  the  air 
fhould  be  admitted  to  them  in  great  plenty. 

OLIVE-TREE,  Olea ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  diandria  monogynia,  of  which  there 
are  five  fpecies.  I.  Olive  with  linear  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide;  commonly 
called  Province-Olive.  2.  Olive  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  and  an  egg-fhaped  fruit  ;  called  the  Spanifh 
Olive.  3.  Olive  with  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe,  rigid  leaves, 
which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide  ;  or  the  wild  Olive. 
4.  Olive  with  fpear-fhaped  fhining  leaves,  and  taper 
branches,  called  African  Olive.  5.  Olive  with  oval 
ftiff  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches  ;  common  cal¬ 
led  Box-leaved  Olive. 

The  Olive  feldom  rifes  to  be  a  large  tree-  Here  the 
plants  are  preferved  by  way  of  curiofity,  and  are  placed 
in  winter  in  the  green-houfe. 

Culture  of  the  Olive-Tree. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  branches,  which  fhould  remain  undifturbed  two 
years;  in  which  time  they  will  have  taken  root,  and 
may  then  be  taken  off  from  the  old  plants,  and  trans¬ 
planted  either  into  pots  filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  or 
into  the  open  ground  in  a  warm  fituation.  The  beft 
leafon  for  tranfplanting  them  is  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  when  you  fhould,  if  poflible,  take  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  a  moift  feafon  ;  and  thofe  which  are  planted  in 
pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  part  of  the  green-houfe 
till  they  have  taken  new  root.  Thofe  planted  in  the 
ground  fhould  have  mulch  laid  about  their  roots,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  earth  from  drying  too  faft ;  and  fhould  Some¬ 
times  be  refrefhed  with  water,  buttoo  much  wet  willrot  the 
tender  fibres  of  their  roots,  and  deflroy  the  trees.  When 
the  plants  have  taken  fiefh  root,  thofe  in  the  pots  may 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  other  hardy  exotics  ;  but  thofe  in  the  open  air 
will  require  the  ground  to  be  mulched  about  their  roots, 
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to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  deep  into  it;  and 
if  the  froft  fhould  prove  very  Severe,  they  muft  be  covered 
with  mats,  which  will  greatly  defend  them  ;  care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  let  the  mats  remain  over  them  after  the 
froft  is  paft,  for  by  keeping  them  too  clofe,  their  leaves 
and  tender  branches  will  turn  mouldy  for  want  of  free  air. 

But  a  more  expeditious  method  of  having  thefe  trees, 
is  to  buy  them  of  the  people  who  bring  them  over  every 
year  from  Italy.  When  you  firft  procure  them,  the 
roots  fhould  be  foaked  a  day  in  warm  water,  and  cleaned 
from  the  filth  they  have  contracted  in  their  paflage,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  Screen  them  from  the  violence  of  the  fun,  and 
to  refrefh  them  with  water.  With  this  management 
they  will  begin  to  fhoot  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after,  when 
air  muft  be  allowed  them,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon  ;  and  after  they  have  made  pretty  good  Shoots, 
they  muft  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air  by  degrees, 
placing  them  in  a  fituation  where  they  may  be  defended 
from  ftrong  winds  ;  jn  this  place  they  may  remain  till 
October  following,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  green-houfe.  Having  thus  acquired  ftrong  roots, 
and  made  tolerable  good  heads,  they  may  be  drawn  out 
of  the  pots,  preferving  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  plant 
them  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  you 
muft  manage  them  as  was  before  directed  for  the  young 
ones. 

Wild  OLIVE,  or  Oleaster,  Elceagnus ,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Wild  Olive, 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  2.  Wild  Olive  without  thorns, 
and  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  3.  Wild  Olive  with 
oval  leaves. 

The  two  firft  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Levant.  The 
leaves  of  the  firft  fpecies  are  not  more  than  two  inches 
long,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the 
middle  ;  they  are  of  a  Silver  colour,  placed  alternately  ;  at 
the  foot-ftalks  of  every  leaf  there  come  out  a  pretty  long 
fharp  thorn,  which  thorns  are  alternately  longer  :  the 
flowers  are  fmall,  the  infide  of  the  empalement  is  yellow, 
and  they  have  a  ftrong  feentwhen  open. 

The  fecond  fpecies  has  no  thorns  on  the  branches,  the 
leaves  are  more  than  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  and  have  a  fhining  appearance  like  fattin.  The 
flowers  grow  out  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  fome- 
times  two,  and  frequently  three  at  the  fame  place ;  the 
outfide  of  the  empalement  is  filvery  and  ftudded,  the  in¬ 
fide  of  a  pale  yellow,  having  a  very  ftrong  feent. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
fome  other  parts  of  India  ;  it  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  dividing  into  many 
crooked  branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  and  have  feve- 
ral  irregular  fpots  of  a  dark  colour  on  their  furface  ;  they 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  and  continue  all 
the  year. 

Culture  of  the  Wild  Olive. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
young  fhoots  in  autumn,  which  will  take  root  in  a  year’s 
time,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  oft'  from  the  old  trees, 
and  either  transplanted  into  the  nurfery  for  two  or  three 
years  to  be  trained  up,  or  into  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain.  The  beft  time  for  tranfplanting  them  is  in 
March,  or  early  in  the  autumn,  provided  the  roots  are 
mulched,  to  protedl  them  from  fevere  froft;  they  muft: 
be  placed  where  they  can  be  fereened  from  ftrong  winds* 
for  they  are  very  fubjedl  to  be  fplit  down  by  the  wind 
if  they  are  too  much  expofed. 

The  third  fpe.cies  requires  a  warm  ftove  to  preferve  it 
in  this  country,  for  it  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open 
air,  excepting  in  the  very  warmeft  part  of  fummer. 

ONION,  Cepa,  according  to  Linnaeus  a  fpecies  of 
the  Allium,  but  confidered  as  a  diftindt  genus  by  other 
botanifts. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  Onion  are,  the  Strafburg 
Onion,  the  Spanifh  Onion,  the  white  Egyptian  Onion, 
thefhallotorefchallotes,and  Several  others.  Welch  Onions 
are  a  fort  of  Onions  propagated  by  gardeners,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  table  in  Spring  ;  they  never  make  any 
bulb,  and  are  therefore  only  to  be  eaten  in  falluds. 
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Culture  of  the  Onion. 

The  varieties  of  the  Onion  are  propagated  by  Cowing 
their  feeds  the  latter  end  of  February,  in  a  dry  and  fome- 
vvhat  fandy  foil,  yet  rich  ;  in  about  a  month’s  time  the 
plants  will  appear,  and,  in  about  a  fortnight  after  that, 
they  will  be  forward  enough  for  hoeing,  which  mull  be 
done  with  a  very  fmall  hoe,  cutting  up  all  the  weeds, 
and  leaving  the  Onions  two  inches  alunder  :  this  fhould 
be  done  in  a  dry  feafon,  and  the  ground  will  then  be 
clear  of  weeds  for  a  month.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they 
muff  be  hoed  again,  and  cut  to  three  inches  apart:  and 
about  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after  that  to  four  inches,  at 
which  diftance  they  will  grow  very  large.  Towards  the 
end  of  July  they  will  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
which  is  known  by  their  leaves  hanging  down  and 
fhriveling,  and  they  mull  at  this  time  be  pulled  up  and 
fpread  on  a  dry  place,  and  turned  every  day  to  prevent 
their  ftriking  frefh  roots;  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
time  they  will  be  dry  enough  to  houfe,  and  fhould  be 
wiped  clean,  and  fpread  thin  in  an  upper  loft  or  garret. 

The  Welch  onions  are  propagated  by  fowing  their 
feeds  towards  the  end  of  July,  in  beds  of  a  dry,  but  rich 
foil  ;  and  in  three  weeks  after  fowing  they  will  appear 
above  ground  :  they  muff  be  carefully  kept  from  weeds. 
About  October  all  their  leaves  die  away,  which  has  oc- 
cafioned  fome  to  think  the  whole  plantation  loff,  and  to 
dig  up  the  ground  for  forre  other  ufe  ;  but  if  they  are 
fuffered  to  ftand,  they  will  fhoot  up  again  very  ftrong  in 
January,  and  from  that  time  will  grow  very  vigoroufly, 
and  be  fit  to  draw  for  young  onions  in  March  ;  they  are 
extremely  green  and  fine,  and  more  valued  at  market  at 
that  feafon  than  any  other  kind  ;  but  they  are  much 
ftronger  than  any  other  onions,  and  have  very  much  the 
tafte  of  garlick. 

OPULIFOLIA,  a  fpecies  of  Spiraea.  See  the  article 
Spiraea. 

ORACH,  or  Arach,  Atriplex ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polygam'ta  monoecia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  eight  fpecies.  i.  Orach  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk,  and  intire  leaves,  fhaped  like  a  Greek  delta,  com¬ 
monly  called  Sea  Pruflane-tree.  2.  Orach  with  a  fhrubby 
ftalk,  and  oval  leaves.  •  3.  Orach  with  an  herbaceous 
ftalk  and  finuated,  waved  alternate  leaves,  fhaped  like  a 
Greek  delta.  4.  Orach  with  an  ere<Sf  herbaceous  ftalk, 
and  triangular  leaves,  or  the  garden  Arch.  5.  Orach 
W'ith  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  delta-fhaped,  fpear-fhaped, 
obtufe  indented  leaves,  meally  underneath.  6.  Orach 
with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  the  female  valves  large, 
finuated  and  delta-fhaped.  7.  Orach  with  an  herba¬ 
ceous  petulous  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped,  delta-fhaped  leaves, 
and  indented  cups  in  the  difk  to  the  feeds.  8.  Orach 
with  an  eredl  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  all  the  leaves  linear 
and  intire. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  W'hich  grows  in 
hedges  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  alfo  a  fhrubby  plant,  which 
grows  naturally  near  the  fea  in  England,  and  in  other 
countries  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  third  and  fourth  fpecies  are  annual  plants,  and 
natives  of  Tartary. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  fpecies  are 
annual  plants. 

Culture  of  the  Orach. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months  on  a  fhady  border  : 
they  muft  be  gently  watered,  and  in  autumn  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  defigned  to 
remain. 

All  the  other  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  or  in  autumn,  after 
they  are  ripe.  When  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  high 
they  muft  be  hoed  and  cut  down  where  they  are  too  thick, 
fo  as  to  leave  them  at  the  diftance  of  four  inches  afunder. 
Let  them  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  when  they  are 
about  four  inches  high,  they  fhould  fie  hoed  a  fecond 
time,  and  cut  where  they  grow  too  dole. 

ORACH,  a  fpecies  of  Goofe-foot.  See  the  article 
Goose-foot. 
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I  ORANGE-TREE,  Aurantium ,  according  to  Lin¬ 
naeus  a  fpecies  of  Citrus,  but  by  other  botanifts  confi- 
dered  as  a  diftimft  genus,  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies. 
1.  The  common  Seville  Orange.  2.  The  China 
Orange.  3.  The  Willow  leaved,  or  Turkey  Orange. 
4.  The  Pampelmofes,  or  Shaddock.  5.  7  he  Dwarf,  or 
Nutmeg  Orange. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Orange-tree,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  of  which  are  propagated  in  our  gardens.  1.  The 
horned  Orange.  2.  The  double  flowering  Orange.  3. 
The  yellow  and  white  ftriped  leaved  Orange.  4.  The 
curled  leaved  Orange.  5.  The  hermaphrodite  Orange. 

The  Seville  Orange  is  the  moft  hardy  of  all  thefe 
trees  ;  and  thofe  with  the  ftriped  leaves  are  the  moft 
tender. 

Culture  of  the  Orange-Tree. 

If  the  gardener  intends  to  raife  ftocks  for  budding  of 
Oranges,  he  fhould  procure  fome  Citron  feeds  which 
were  properly  ripened  ;  or  fome  Seville  Orange  feeds, 
but  thofe  of  the  Citron  are  to  be  preferred.  The  belt 
leeds  are  thofe  taken  from  rotten  fruits,  which  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  are  eafily  procured  ;  thefe  muft  be 
fown  in  pots  of  good  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark.  In  three  weeks  or  a  month  the 
plants  will  come  up,  and  in  about  lix  weeks  after  their 
appearance,  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  fingle  pots  :  the 
hot-bed  muft  then  be  renewed,  and  having  prepared  a 
number  of  fmall  halfpenny  pots,  fill  them  half  full  of 
frefh  loamy  earth,  mixed  with  very  rotten  cow-dung  ; 
then  ftiake  out  the  young  plants  from  the  feed-pots,  with 
all  the  earth  about  them  ;  place  one  plant  in  each  of  the 
pots,  then  fill  it  up  with  the  fame  earth,  plunge  the 
pots  into  the  new  hot-bed,  give  them  a  good  watering  to 
fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  obferve  to  lcreen  them 
from  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  latter  end  of  July 
you  muft  begin  to  harden  them  by  degrees,  firft  raifing 
the  glaffes  very  high,  and  when  the  weather  is  good 
take  them  quite  off ;  but  in  the  violent  heat  of  the  day 
they  muft  always  be  fhaded  with  mats.  Toward  the 
end  of  September  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  where  they  muft  be  placed  near  the  windows, 
and  during  the  winter  often  refrefhed  with  a  little  wa¬ 
ter. 

In  the  fpring  the  pots  may  be  plunged  into  a  gentle 
hot-bed  ;  but  they  muft  be  hardened  by  the  beginning  ot 
June,  that  they  may  be  in  right  order  to  bud  before  Au- 
guft.  When  you  have  budded  the  ftocks,  from  whatever 
kinds  you  think  proper,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  turning  the  buds  from  the  fun  ;  but  allow 
them  as  much  free  air  as  pofliblc,  and  refrefli  them  often 
with  water.  In  about  a  month  after  budding,  you  will 
fee  which  of  them  has  taken,  and  you  muft  untie  them, 
that  the  binding  may  not  pinch  the  buds,  and  let  them 
remain  in  the  green-houfe  all  the  winter.  In  the  fpring 
prepare  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  and  after 
having  cut  oft’  the  ftocks  about  three  inches  above  the 
buds,  plunge  the  pots  into  the  hot-bed,  obferving  to 
give  them  air  and  water  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  always  fhade  them  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  latter  end  of  July 
you  muft  begin  to  harden  them  that  thev  may  bear  the 
winter  in  the  green-houfe  ;  here  they  muft  be  kept  warm 
for  fome  time,  for  by  being  forced  in  the  bark-bed,  they 
will  be  rather  tender  the  firft:  winter.  They  will  by  this 
time  have  attained  the  height  of  three  feet,  which  is  fuf- 
ficiently  high  for  the  ftems  ;  it  will  therefore  be  proper 
to  flop  the  leading  branch  to  force  out  lateral  (hoots, 
and  after  the  firft  winter  they  will  require  no  more  care 
than  other  full-grown  trees. 

Always  obferve,  at  the  time  of  budding  the  ftocks,  to 
make  choice  of  cuttings  from  very  thriving  and  fruitful 
trees  ;  chufing  fuch  buds  as  are  round,  for  thefe  are 
much  better  and  ealier  to  part  from  the  wood,  than  fuch 
as  are  flat. 

The  above  is  a  regular  and  certain  way  of  fupplying  a 
green-houfe  with  Orange-trees,  but  there  is  a  much  more 
expeditious  one,  which  is  the  purchafing  fuch  trees  as 
are  brought  over  every  year  from  Italy.  Thefe  are  as 
large  when  we  receive  them,  as  thofe  of  our  own  pro¬ 
duce. 
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duce,  will  be  in  ten  or  twelve  years  growth  ;  and  though 
thev  have  but  (mail  heads  then,  will  be  brought  to  have 
very  good  ones  in  three  years,  and  to  produce  very  fine 
fruit,  in  the  choice  of  thefe  trees,  thofe  which  have 
two  buds  in  flock  are  preferable  to  thofe  which  have  only 
one  ;  and  the  flraitnefs  of  the  flem,  frefhnefs  of  the 
branches,  and  plumpnefs  of  the  bark,  are  greatly  to  be 
regarded. 

When  you  have  purchafed  a  proper  number  of  thefe 
trees,  each  of  them  is  to  be  fet  in  a  tub  of  water,  with 
its  head  and  half  the  trunk  above  the  furface  ;  they  are 
to  hand  in  this  three  days,  then  they  are  to  be  taken  out, 
their  roots  picked,  and  brufhed  clean,  and  the  tops  of 
the  branches  cut  off,  after  which  they  mult  be  planted 
fingly  in  pots  juft  large  enough  to  contain  their  roots, 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  frefh  earth  and  rotten  cow-dung. 
Thefe  are  to  be  fet  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  ; 
and  fome  potfherds  muft  always  be  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pots,  to  keep  their  holes  from  being  flopped,  and 
give  a  free  pafiage.  They  are  to  be  moderately  watered 
at  proper  times,  and  by  the  month  of  June,  they  will 
have  lent  out  very  long  (hoots,  which  muft  be  flopped, 
in  order  to  produce  the  lateral  branches. 

They  fhould  now  be  hardened  by  degrees,  and  in  the 
middle  of  July  muft  be  brought  into  the  open  air,  and 
placed  in  fome  warm  fituation,  defended  from  winds, 
and  from  the  too  great  heat  of  the  fun.  In  September 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  wa¬ 
tered  gently  during  the  winter.  The  fucceeding  fum- 
mer  the  branches  muft  be  flopped  from  growing  to 
their  lengths,  to  furnifh  a  good  head ;  and  they  muft  be 
frequently  watered  ;  after  this,  they  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  management,  but  to  be  new  potted  every  year; 
which  fhould  be  done  in  April.  The  roots  fhould  be 
foaked  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  water,  and  afterwards 
ferubbed  very  clean,  before  they  are  put  into  the  new 
pots. 

If  old  Orange-trees  have  bad  heads,  the  way  to  mend 
them  is  to  cut  the  greater  part  of  them  off,  and  proceed 
with  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  the  trees  brought 
from  Italy. 

All  Orange-trees  require  frequent,  but  gentle  wa¬ 
terings  ;  there  muft  always  be  a  pafiage  for  the  water  to 
run  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  tub  ;  they  muft  have 
as  much  free  air  in  winter  as  the  feafon  will  allow,  and 
they  fhould  not  be  fet  too  near  each  other  in  the  green- 
houfe.  In  fummer  they  fhould  be  placed  where  they 
may  have  the  morning  and  evening  fun,  without  too 
much  wind  ;  and  they  fhould  not  be  houled  till  Octo¬ 
ber. 

The  befl  compoft  for  Or3nge-trees  is  two  thirds  of 
fre/h  earth  from  a  good  paflure,  which  fhould  not  be  too 
light  nor  over  fliff,  but  rather  a  hazle  loam  :  this  fhould 
be  taken  about  ten  inches  deep  with  the  fward,  which 
fhould  be  mixed  with  the  earth  to  rot,  and  one  third  of 
rieats-dung.  Thefe  fhould  be  mixed  together  at  leaft  a 
twelvemonth  before  it  is  ufed,  obferving  to  turn  it  over 
every  month,  to  mix  it  well  and  to  rot  the  fward  ;  this 
will  alfo  break  the  clods,  and  caufe  the  mould  to  be 
finer.  Before  you  make  ufe  of  this  earth,  you  fhould 
pal's  it  through  a  rough  frreen,  to  feparate  the  great 
(tones,  and  the  roots  of  the  fward  from  it  :  but  by  no 
means  fift  the  earth  too  fine  ;  for  this  is  very  prejudicial 
to  mod  plants,  particularly  to  Orange-trees 

Mock  ORANGE.  See  the  article  Syringa. 

ORANGE-MINT.  See  the  article  Mint. 

ORCHARD,  a  plantation  of  fruit-trees.  In  plant¬ 
ing  an  orchard,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  foil 
is  fuitable  to  the  trees  planted  in  it  ;  and  that  they  are 
procured  from  a  foil  nearly  of  the  fame  kind,  or  rather 
poorer  than  that  laid  out  for  an  orchard.  As  to  the 
fituation,  an  eafy  rifing  ground,  open  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
is  to  be  preferred.  Mr.  Miller  recommends  planting  the 
trees  fourfeore  feet  afunder,  but  not  in  regular  rows  ; 
and  would  have  the  ground  between  the  trees  plowed, 
and  fown  with  wheat  and  other  crops,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  if  it  was  clear  from  trees,  by  which  means  the  trees 
will  be  more  vigorous  and  healthy,  will  abide  much 
longer,  and  produce  better  fruit.  If  the  ground  has  been 
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paflure,  the  grecn-fward  fhould  be  plowed  in  the  fpring 
before  the  trees  are  planted  ;  and  if  it  be  fuffered  to  lie  a 
fummer  fallow,  it  will  greatly  mend  it,  provided  it  be 
ftirred  two  or  three  times  to  rot  the  grafs  and  prevent  the 
growing  of  weeds.  At  Michaelmas  it  fhould  be  plowed 
pretty  deep,  in  order  to  make  it  loofe  for  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  which  if  the  foil  be  dry,  fhould  be  planted  in  Oc¬ 
tober;  but  if  it  be  moift,  the  beginning  of  March  will 
be  a  better  feafon.  If  feveral  forts  of  fiuit-trees  are  to 
be  planted  on  the  fame  fpot,  you  fhould  obferve  to  plant 
the  largeft  growing  trees  backwards,  and  fo  proceed  to 
thofe  of  lefs  growth,  continuing  the  fame  method  quite 
through  the  whole  plantation  ;  by  which  means  the  fun 
and  air  will  more  eafily  pafs  through  the  whole  orchard. 
When  you  have  planted  the  trees,  you  fhould  fupport 
them  with  flakes,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  out  of 
the  ground  by  the  wind  ;  and  the  following  fpring,  if 
the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  cut  a  quantity  of  green 
turf,  and  lay  it  about  the  roots,  with  the  grafs  down¬ 
wards  ;  by  which  means  a  great  expence  of  watering  will 
be  faved  ;  and  after  the  hrft  year  they  will  be  out  of 
danger.  Whenever  you  plow  the  ground  betwixt  thefe 
trees,  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  go  too  deep  amongfl 
their  roots,  which  would  greatly  damage  the  trees ;  but 
if  you  do  it  cautioufly,  your  flirring  the  face  of  the 
ground  will  be  of  great  lervice  to  them  ;  though  you 
lhould  obferve,  never  to  fow  too  near  the  tree,  nor  to 
fuffer  any  great  rooting  weeds  to  grow  about  them ;  becaufe 
this  would  ftarve  them,  by  exhaufting  the  goodnefs  of 
the  foil,  which  every  two  or  three  years  fhould  be 
mended  with  dung  or  other  manure,  which  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  for  the  crops  fown  between.  Thefe 
trees,  after  they  are  planted  out,  will  require  no  other 
pruning  befides  cutting  off  their  bad  branches,  or  fuch 
as  crofs  each  other. 

OREOSELLNUM,  a  fpecies  of  Spignei.  See  the 
article  Spignel. 

ORIGANY,  Wild,  or  Pot  MARJORAM,  Origanum , 
a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  didy- 
namia  gymnofpermia ,  and  of  which  there  are  ten  fpecies. 
i.  Origany,  with  flefhy,  woolly  leaves.  2.  Origany, 
with  under  leaves  woolly,  and  nodding  fpikesof  flowers  j 
or  the  Dittany  of  Crete.  3.  Origany,  with  all  the 
leaves  fmooth,  and  nodding  fpikes  of  flowers.  4.  Ori¬ 
gany,  with  long  upright  prifmatical  fpikes,  growing  in 
clutters,  and  membranaceous  bradeae  twice  the  length 
of  the  cup.  5.  Origany,  with  oval,  acute,  fawed 
leaves,  and  fpikes  of  flowers  difpofed  in  umbellated 
bunches.  6.  Origany,  with  long  fpikes  growing  in 
bunches,  and  bradese  as  long  as  the  cup.  7.  Origany, 
with  roundifh,  paniculated  fpikes,  gathered  in  clutters, 
and  oval  bradete  longer  than  the  cup.  8.  Origany, 
with  oblong,  hairy  fpikes,  growing  in  bunches,  and 
heart-fhaped,  woolly  leaves.  9.  Origany,  with  long, 
hairy  fpikes  growing  by  threes,  upon  the  foot-ftalks, 
and  oval,  hairy  leaves.  10.  Origany,  with  oval,  obtufe 
leaves,  and  roundifh,  compad,  hairy  fpikes. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant. 

1  he  fecond  fpecies  is  alfo  perennial,  and  a  native  of 
Crete. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Phrygia. 

The  fourth  and  fixth  fpecies  are  natives  of  thefouthern 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Crete  and  Smyrna. 

The  feventh  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  thickets,  and 
among  bullies,  in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  eighth  fpecies  grows  wild  in  Syracufe. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  fpecies  are  natives  of  different 
parts  of  Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Origany. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fpecies  are  propagated  by 
flips  or  cuttings  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months 
on  a  border  of  good  earth  ;  they  muft  be  (haded  from  the 
lun,  and  duly  watered,  and  after  they  have  taken  root 
let  them  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  Iffht 
kitchen-garden  earth,  and  placed  in  the  {hade  till  they 
have  taken  new  root  :  they  may  then  be  removed  into 
an  open  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  end  of 
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October,  when  they  mull  be  placed  under  fhelter. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  fpecies  are  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn,  in  a  dry  foil  and 
warm  fituation. 

The  feventh  fpecies  will  rife  plentifully  from  fcattered 
feeds,  or  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  ro»ts  in 
autumn,  and  will  thrive  in  any  fituation  .  it  requites 
no  other  care  but  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  fpecies  are  propagated  from 
cuttings  or  flips  in  the  fame  manner  as  dire&ed  for  the 
firft  fort. 

The  tenth  is  an  annual  plant,  and  is  propagated  by 
feeds  fown  on  a  warm  border,  towards  the  end  of  March. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  about  an  inch  high,  they 
{hould  be  tranfplanted  into  beds  oi  rich  earth,  at  the 
diftance  of  fix  inches  one  from  another,  obferving  to 
water  them  duly  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after 
which  they  will  require  no  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

ORPINE,  Telephium ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  trigynia :  of  which  there 
is  only  one  fpecies. 

It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  a  native  of  France. 

Culture  of  the  Orpine. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  {hould  be  fown  in 
autumn,  upon  a  bed  of  frefh,  light  earth  ;  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  {hould  be  thinned  fo  as  to  ftand 
fix  or  eight  inches  afunder:  they  mud  be  conftantly 
kept  free  from  w'eeds,  and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  will  require  no 
other  care  than  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

ORPINE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Lefler  Houfeleek.  jSee  the 
article  LeJJer  Houseeeek. 

LeJJer  ORPINE,  or  LIVE-EVER,  CraJJula,  a  genus 
of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandtia  pen- 
tagynia,  and  of  which  he  enumerates  ten  fpecies  :  all  of 
them  are  kept  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
but  one  only  is  admitted  into  other  gardens,  viz.  Lefler 
Orpine,  with  plain,  cartilaginoufly,  ciliated  leaves, 
joined  at  the  bafe/and  furrounding  the  ltalklike  {heaths; 
or  Crimfon  Craflitla. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  root  is  thick  and  fpread- 
ino- ;  the  Item  where  naked  is  of  a  dufky  brown,  firm 
and  hard.  The  leaves  are  fingular  and  very  beautiful  : 
they  are  oblong,  broad,  and  {harp-pointed  :  of  a  firm 
fubftance,  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  and  edged  with  a 
filmy  rim.  At  the  bafe  they  grow  together,  and  en- 
compafs  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  numerous  and  ex¬ 
tremely  elegant  :  they  are  large,  and  ftand  in  great 
tufts  in  the  manner  of  umbels;  their  colour  is  a  bright 
and  glowing  crimfon. 

Culture  of  the  Lejfer  Orpine,  or  Crimfon  Crassula. 
The  beft  method  of  propagating  it  is  by  feeds,  which 
fnould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  in  a  pot  filled  with 
pafture-ground,  and  one  fourth  part  of  rotted  cow-dung: 
let  this  pot  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed  of  a  moderate 
heat,  and  once  in  two  days  give  it  a  very  flight  fprink- 
ling  of  water.  When  the  plants  come  up  let  them  be 
gently  watered,  and  have  plenty  of  frefh  air  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  when  they  have  attained  to  a  little  height 
let  each  be  planted  in  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  the  fame 
compoft,  and  fet  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed  :  the  plants 
muft  be  gently  watered,  and  the  glafies  covered  with  a 
mat  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

When  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  let  them  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air,  after  which  they  will  require  to 
be  {Lifted  into  larger  pots.  They  may  be  fet  out  in 
fummer  among  the  exotics  which  bear  that  expofurc, 
and  at  the  approach  of  winter  be  removed  to  the  green- 
houfe,  where,  if  rightly  managed,  they  will  continue 
to  flower  from  July  to  the  end  of  winter. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  during  any  of 
the  fummer  months,  but  this  is  not  fo  good  a  way  as 
raifing  the  plants  from  feeds. 

Ballard  ORPINE,  Andrachne ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  is  but  one  fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy. 

Culture  of  the  Bajlard  Orpine. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
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bed  of  common  earth  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe  :  fometiines  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring,  but  the  feeds  will  frequently  remain  in  the  ground 
till  the  next  year.  It  {hould  be  fown  where  it  isdefigned 
to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep 
the  plants  clear  from  weeds.  It  muft  have  a  light  dry 
foil  and  a  warm  fituation. 

OSTRYA,  a  fpecies  of  Hornbeam.  See  the  article 
Hornbeam. 

OTHONNA,  Ragwort ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  ncceffariay 
and  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  but  the  culture  of 
the  four  following  will  be  a  fufficient  direction  to  the 
gardener  for  that  of  all  the  reft.  i.  Othonna,  with 
pinnatified  leaves,  and  narrow  parallel  fegments.  2. 
Othonna,  with  fpear-headed,  undivided  leaves.  7. 
Othonna,  with  roundifh  but  fomewhat  kidney-fliaped 
leaves,  dented  at  the  edges,  and  placed  on  foot-ftalks. 
4.  Linear-leaved  Othonna. 

The  root  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  woody,  brown,  divided, 
fpreading,  and  hung  with  many  fibres.  The  ftem  is  alfo 
woody,  and  is  covered  with  a  rough  brown  bark,  and 
with  the  remains  of  many  fallen  leaves,  whofe  foot-ftalks 
are  more  durable.  The  branches  are  numerous  and 
their  bark  is  greyifh.  The  leaves  are  fcattered  over  them 
without  order,  and  they  are  of  a  pleafing  figure ;  they 
are  oblong,  confiderably  broad,  and  divided  on  botn 
fides  almoft  to  the  rib,  into  a  great  number  of  long, 
narrow,  and  parallel  fegments  ;  the  colour  of  thefe  is  a 
whitifh  green,  and  they  are  hoary.  The  foot-ftalks  are 
fometimes  redd ifh ,  and  the  rib  in  the  middle  is  frequently 
a  little  tinged  in  the  fame  manner.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  yellow :  they  are  placed  on  long,  {lender, 
whitifti  and  hoary  foot-ftalks,  terminating  the  tops  of 
the  branches  ;  they  are  of  the  radiated  kind,  and  have 
the  rays  particularly  long  :  thefe  are  of  a  very  fine  ftrong 
yellow,  and  thedifk  in  the  center,  which  is  fmall,  is  of 
a  very  deep  tindl  of  the  fame  kind.  The  feeds  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  winged  with  down.  The  flower  is  of  an  un- 
pleafing  fmell,  but  the  leaves  when  rubbed  in  the  hand 
are  not  difagreeable.  The  cup  in  which  the  flower 
{lands  is  formed  of  a  Angle  piece,  and  is  of  a  plain 
ftrudlure,  hollow,  and  at  the  rim  divided  into  eight 
fegments.  The  flofcules  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
flower  are  of  two  kinds,  tubular  and  ligulated  ;  the 
tubular  flofcules  occupy  the  center,  and  are  numerous  ; 
the  ligulated  flofcules  are  few,  and  ftand  at  the  verge. 
The  tubular  contains  five  filaments,  whofe  buttons  arc 
of  an  oblong  form,  and  unite  in  a  cylinder,  and  in  the 
midft  of  thefe  is  placed  a  Angle  ftyle.  In  the  ligulated, 
which  are  female  flofcules  only,  there  are  no  filaments : 
thefe  contain  the  rudiment  of  a  feed,  from  which  rifes  a 
Angle  ftyle,  fplit  at  the  top. 

The  root  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  white  and  fibrous. 
The  plant  rifes  to  four  feet  in  height.  The  ftalk  is 
round,  hard,  in  fome  degree  woody  :  fmooth  on  the 
furface,  purplifb  towards  the  bafe,  and,  in  the  reft  of  its 
height  of  a  whitifh  green.  The  leaves  are  very  Ion?  and 
beautiful  :  they  grow  to  the  ftalk  by  a  hollow  bafe^  and 
from  that  part  where  they  are  broadeft  diminifh  to  a 
point ;  they  are  lightly  and  irregularly  waved  or  finuated, 
and  their  colour  is  a  fine  blucilh  green.  The  flowers  are 
placed  in  great  tufts  at  the  tops  of  numerous  branches, 
which  rifing  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves,  form, 
in  the  whole,  a  broad  and  fpreading  umbell,  they  are 
fmall  ;  their  colour  is  yellow,  paler  in  the  rays,  and 
deeper  in  the  dilk.  The  feeds  which  follow  thefe  are 
winged  with  down.  The  cup  in  which  each  flower 
hands,  is  formed  of  a  Angle  piece,  cut  into  deep  fegments 
at  the  top  :  thefe  are  twelve,  and  they  are  narrow  and 
pointed.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  two  forts  of  flof¬ 
cules :  thofe  in  the  center  of  the  difk  are  the  moft  perfect; 
they  are  tubular,  and  nipped  into  five  fegments  at  the 
edges,  and  in  each  of  thefe  ftand  five  filaments  with 
coalefcent  buttons. 

The  root  of  the  third  fpecies  is  long,  white,  tender, 
and  hung  with  many  fibres.  The  ftalks  are  numerous. 
The  colour  of  thefe  is  browm  toward  the  ground,  and 
green  upwards.  The  leaves  cover  thefe  irregularly ; 
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they  have  long  foot-ftalks,  hollow  on  the  upper  fide, 
rounded  below,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  leaves 
arc  rounded  on  the  outer  edge,  but  hollowed  to  receive 
the  ftalk  ;  they  are  fharply  indented  on  the  edges,  and 
their  colour  is  a  pale  green  but  lively,  and  often  the 
ribs  arc  reddifh.  The  flowers  cloath  the  tops  of  all  the 
ftalks  in  large  tufts,  refembling  umbells,  of  a  loofe 
compcfition,  each  flower  being  large,  and  placed  on  a 
long  foot-ftalk.  Thefe  are  of  the  compofite,  radiated 
kind,  but  the  rays  are  few:  thefe  are  of  a  pale,  and  the 
difk  is  of  a  deeper  yellow.  The  cup  is  formed  of  a 
Angle  piece,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  divided  at  the 
edo-e  into  about  eight  oblong;  fegments.  The  flower 
conflfts  of  a  dilk,  formed  of  a  multitude  of  tubular  flof- 
cu'es,  and  furrounded  by  about  eight  female  or  ligulated 
flofcules  at  the  edge.  The  tubular  flofcules  are  very 
fhort,  and  they  are  divided  into  five  fegments  at  the  rim: 
in  thefe  are  placed  five  filaments  with  coalefcent  buttons. 
The  female  flofcules  are  flat,  oblong,  and  naturally, 
when  ripe,  turn  back :  thefe  have  no  filaments,  but 
from  the  rudiment  of  the  feed  there  rifes  a  fingle  ftyle 
with  a  large  ftigrna,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  turned  backward. 

The  root  of  the  fourth  fpecies  is  reddifh,  divided, 
hung  with  innumerable  fibres,  and  fpreading.  The 
main  ftem  is  thick,  woody,  and  covered  with  a  pale 
brown  bark.  The  branches  are  pale,  and  the  young 
fhoots  green.  The  leaves  are  numerous  and  placed  ir¬ 
regularly  :  they  are  long,  narrow,  fharp -pointed,  and 
of  a  pale  green,  a  little  hoary,  and  of  a  firm  fubftance. 
The  flowers  are  numerous  and  yellow  :  they  ftand  in  ir¬ 
regular  broad  tufts  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
and  are  of  the  compofite,  radiated  kind.  The  cup  is 
compofed  of  one  piece,  hollow  at  the  bafe,  and  divided 
into  five  fegments  at  the  rim.  The  difk  of  the  flower  is 
compofed  of  tubular  flofcules  :  thefe  are  fhort  and  divided 
at  the  rim  into  five  fegments,  and  in  each  there  are  five 
fhort  filaments  with  conver  ent  buttons.  The  rays  are 
ab  ut  eight,  they  are  female  flowers  :  their  form  is  long 
and  lanceolate,  and  they  are  cut  into  three  parts  at  the 
end  ;  they  have  at  their  bafe  only  the  rudiment  of  a  feed, 
with  a  fingle  ftyle  terminated  by  a  large  fplit  head.  The 
feeds  ftand  naked  in  the  enp,  and  they  are  only  a  fingle 
feries,  for  the  female  flowers  alone  bring  any  to  per¬ 
fection. 

Culture  of  the  Othonna. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  the  end 
of  February,  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and  when  they 
are  large  enough  they  muft  be  planted  fingly  in  pots  of  a 
mode  late  fize,  filled  with  the  following  compoft. 

Take  up  a  barrow  of  rich  black  mould  from  under 
the  tuif  in  a  meadow,  put  to  this  a  bufhel  of  coarfefand, 
a  bufliel  of  pond-mud,  and  a  peck  of  rotted  cow-dung. 

After  they  are  planted  in  this  compoft  they  muft  be 
brought  into  a  warm  part  of  the  garden,  and  let  in  the 
open  air  till  the  approach  of  autumn,  and  then  removed 
into  the  green-houfe.  If  they  are  taken  thence  into  the 
ftovc  about  the  middle  of  October,  they  will  be  brought 
to  flower  in  great  perfection. 

The  fecond  fpecics  is  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  fome  of  the  following  compoft. 

Mix  a  barrow  c*f  meadow  earth,  half  a  barrow  of 
pond-mud  and  a  bufhel  of  fand.  Let  the  pots  be  fet  up 
to  the  rim  in  a  bark- bed  ;  and  when  the  young  plants 
rife,  let  all  except  three  or  four  be  pulled  up.  Let  thefe, 
by  frequent  waterings,  be  brought  to  a  height  fit  for 
tranfplantiog  ;  they  muft  then  be  placed  each  into  a  fe¬ 
derate  pot  ;  and  again  fet  in  the  bark-bed  till  rooted. 
Then  let  them  by  degrees  be  inured  to  the  air.  They 
may  then  be  fet  out  in  Cummer,  among  the  green-houle 
plants,  and  in  autumn  taken  into  fhelter  with  them. 

The  third  fpecics  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  muft  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  eafily  had  from  the 
Cape. 

Let  a  compoft  be  made  for  their  reception  thus  : 

Mix  two  bufhel s  of  rich  black  mould  from  under  the 
turf  in  a  meadow,  and  one  bufhel  of  pond-mud  ;  add 
two  pecks  of  mellow  earth  from  under  a  wood-pile  ;  and 
when  all  are  thus  well  blended  together,  fill  a  couple  of 
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garden-pots  with  it.  Scatter  the  feeds  carefully  over  the 
furface,  and  fift  over  them  a  very  thin  covering  of  the 
fame  mould.  Set  thefe  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed, 
and  give  them  once  in  three  days  a  gentle  watering. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  take  up  the  weakeft  where 
they  grow  too  clofe,  and  leave  one  ftrong  plant  in  the 
middle  of  each  pot ;  this  is  never  to  be  tranfplanted  ; 
but  three  or  four  may  for  the  prefent  be  left  at  due  dis¬ 
tances  in  each  pot,  to  be  removed  afterwards.  As  thefe 
rife  in  height,  let  them  have  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
and  water  once  in  two  or  three  days.  About  the  fifth 
week  from  their  firft  appearance,  let  a  couple  of  the  belt 
of  thefe  be  planted  in  middle-fized  pots,  and  the  others 
in  very  fmall  ones,  leaving  only  the  fingle  plants  in¬ 
tended  in  the  original  pots.  Thefe  new  planted  ones 
muft  be  fet  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pots  in  the  bark-bed,  and 
fliaded  and  watered  till  they  have  taken  root  :  after  this, 
they  are  by  degrees  to  be  inured  to  the  air;  and  at  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  placed  in  the  green-houfe. 
Early  the  following  fpring,  let  thofe  in  the  fmall  pots  be 
carefully  fhook  out,  and  planted  in  different  warm  and 
fheltered  fpots  in  the  open  ground;  and  of  the  others 
let  fome  be  tied  up  to  fticks,  thruft  into  the  pots  for  that 
purpofe ;  and  others  left  to  fall  and  hang  their  own  way 
over  their  edges.  They  will  all  flower  the  fucceeding 
autumn ;  and,  with  good  management,  through  the 
whole  winter. 

The  fourth  fpecies  may  be  propagated,  and  managed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  third. 

OX-EYE,  Bupthalmumy  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefa  polygamia  fuperfua,  and 
of  which  there  are  feven  fpecies.  i .  Ox-eye  with  fpear- 
fhaped  oppofite  leaves,  and  foot-ftalks  with  two  teeth. 
2.  Ox-eye  with  acute  leafy  cups,  alternate  branches, 
and  entire  fpear-fhaped  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks.  3. 
Ox-eye  with%lunt  leafy  cups  growing  clofe  to  the  Tides 
of  the  ftalks,  and  oblong  blunt  leaves.  4.  Ox-eye  with 
blunt  leafy  cups  upon  foot  ftalks,  alternate  branches, 
and  wedge-fliaped  leaves.  5.  Ox-eye  with  fpear-fhaped, 
flawed,  hairy  leaves,  and  naked.  6.  Ox-eye  with  fmooth, 
fpear-fhaped,  indented  leaves,  and  naked  cups.  7.  Ox- 
eye  with  leafy  cups,  heart-fhaped,  flawed  leaves,  having 
three  veins,  and  the  bafe  on  one  fide  fhorter  than  the 
other. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Jamaica  and  Virginia. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  an  annual  plant,  and  a  native 
of  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Crete  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  is  alfo  an  annual  plant. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  plant. 

I' he  fifth  and  fixth  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  are  perennial  plants. 

The  feventh  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  is  likewife  a  perennial  plant. 

Culture  of  the  Ox-Eye. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  Guttings,  which, 
fhould  be  planted  in  July,  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light 
loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  gentle  warmth, 
fliaded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  mode¬ 
rately  refrefhed  with  water.  When  the  plants  have  ta¬ 
ken  root,  which  will  be  in  about  fix  weeks,  they  muft: 
be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  and  foon  after 
planted  each  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  fome  of 
the  fame  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  root;  after  which  let  them  be  removed  into 
fhelter,  and  about  the  middle  of  October  be  taken  into 
the  green-houfe;  and  in  fummer  placed  abroad  in  a 
fheltered  fituation. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  are  propagated  by  flow¬ 
ing  the  feeds  in  April  on  open  borders,  where  the  plants 
aie  defigned  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  care 
but  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  thinned  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  foot  and  a  half. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by  flips  during 
the  fummer  feafon  :  if  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  bed 
of  frefh  loamy  earth,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glafs, 
fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  anti  frequently  refrefhed 
Q_q  q  with 
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with  Water,  in  about  fix  weeks  they  will  have  taken  root, 
after  which  they  may  be  managed  as  directed  for  the  firit 
fpecies. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fpecies  are  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  roots.  The  beft  time  tor  tranfplant- 
ing  and  parting  them  is  about  the  end  of  Odtober.  They 
are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in  any  fituation,  but 
fhould  be  removed  every  other  year  to  prevent  their 
fpreading  too  far. 


P. 

PALM-TREE,  Palma,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
there  are  fourteen  fpecies.  i.  Palm-tree,  with  winged 
leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  narrow,  and  terminated  by 
fpines  ;  or  Date-tree.  2.  Palm-tree  with  winged  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  folded  back,  foot-ftalks  proceeding  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  a  large  angular  fruit  ; 
commonly  called  Cocoa-nut.  3.  Palm-tree  with 
winged  leaves,  which  are  every  way  armed  with  black 
fpines,  bearing  a  larger  fruit ;  commonly  called  great 
Macaw-tree.  4.  Palm-tree  with  winged  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  folded  back,  and  prickly  branches,  whofe 
thorns  often  come  by  pairs,  and  are  black.  5.  Palm- 
tree  with  winged  leaves,  an  equal  trunk,  and  a  fmaller 
fruit ;  commonly  called  the  Cabbage-tree.  6.  Palm- 
tree  with  winged  leaves,  a  taper  prickly  ftalk,  and  a 
fmaller  fruit ;  called  Prickly  Pole.  7.  Palm-tree  with 
winged  leaves,  having  narrow  plain  lobes,  and  prickly 
midribs  ;  commonly  called  oily  Palm-tree.  8.  Palm- 
tree  with  hand-fhaped  winged  leaves  whiclr  are  plaited, 
and  fcaly  ftalks  ;  called  Palmetto,  or  Thatch.  9.  Palm- 
tree  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  linearly  fpear- 
flixped,  and  prickly  foot-ftalks.  10.  Palm-tree  with 
winged  branches,  whofe  lobes  are  rigid,  alternate,  and 
terminated  by  prickles.  ix.  Palm-tree  with  hand- 
fhaped  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  folded  backward, 
and  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide.  12.  Palm-tree  with 
a  club-fhaped  fruit  containing  many  feeds.  13.  Palm- 
tree  with  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fpear  fnaped, 
plaited,  and  come  out  by  pairs  from  one  point,  {landing 
thinly  along  the  midrib.  14.  Palm-tree  with  fingle, 
entire,  flaccid  leaves;  commonly  called  Dragon  tree. 

For  the  defeription,  and  manner  of  culture  of  the  firfl 
fpecies,  fee  the  article  Date-Tree. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  the  Cocoa-nut.  The  branches 
of  this  tree  are  winged  like  the  Date-tree,  but  the  fmall 
leaves  or  lobes  are  three  times  as  broad  ;  they  open  flat, 
their  borders  fold  backward,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green 
than  thofe  of  the  firfl  fort.  The  whole  branch  is  often 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long;  the  male  flowers  grow  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  tree,  with  the  fruit  proceed¬ 
ing  horn  the  trunk  between  the  leaves  ;  the  nuts  grow¬ 
ing  in  very  large  cluflers,  which  are  covered  with  a 
thick  fibrous  coat  adhering  clofely  to  them.  The  nuts 
are  large,  oval,  and  have  three  holes  in  the  {hell  at  the 
top:  the  kernel  is  firm,  white  within,  and  the  {hell con¬ 
tains  a  quantity  of  pale  juice,  which  is  called  the  milk. 

The  third  fpecies  is  the  Macaw-tree,  for  which  fee 
the  article  Macaw-Tree. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  La  Vera  Cruz.  It 
has  winged  leaves  or  branches.  The  fmall  leaves  or 
lobes  are  narrow  ;  they  fpread  open,  are  flat,  and  their 
edges  fold  backward  ;  their  ends  are  blunt,  and  have  no 
fpines;  the  midrib  is  armed  with  long  black  fpines, 
which  frequently  come  out  by  pairs  from  the  fame  point. 
The  flowers  are  placed  between  the  leaves,  and  the  fruit 
grows  on  the  fame  plant  as  the  male  flowers. 

For  the  fifth  fpecies,  fee  the  article  Cabbage-Tree. 
The  fixth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
called  Prickly  Pole.  It  riles  to  the  height  of  forty  feet. 
The  Item  feldom  exceeds  fix  inches  in  diameter;  it  is 
clofely  armed  with  long  thorns.  The  leaves  are  winged, 
armed  with  thorns,  and  placed  circularly  on  the  top. 
The  {lowers  grow  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
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cocoa  nut.  The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large  pea,  it 
is  flatted  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  a  red  fkin. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  called  in  the  Weft-Indies  Oily 
Palm.  I  he  leaves  of  this  tree  are  winged,  the  fmall 
leaves  or  lobes  are  long  and  narrow.  The  flowers  grow 
from  the  top  of  the  Item,  the  female  ones  are  fucceeded 
by  berries  fhaped  like  an  olive,  but  larger. 

1  he  eighth  fpec.es  riles  with  a  {lender  ftalk,  which  is 
naked  and  fmooth,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  at  the  top 
are  many  fan-fhaped  leaves  placed  circularly,  and  having 
foot-ftalks  two,  and  fometimes  three  feet  long,  which 
are  armed  with  a  few  ftrong,  green,  crooked  fpines  ;  the 
lobes  all  meet  in  one  centre,  where  they  join  the  foot- 
ftalk,  and  are  connected  together  a  third  part  of  their 
length  from  their  bafe  :  they  are  at  firfl  clofely  folded 
into  plaits,  but  afterwards  fpread  out  like  a  fan  ;  their 
ends  often  droop,  and  between  the  lobes  hang  lono- 
threads.  The  flowers  and  fruit  grow  from  between  the 
leaves,  the  latter  is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  fmall  olive. 

1  he  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  where  this  tree  is  a 
native,  call  it  Palmetto-tree,  or  Thatch. 

The  ninth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Malabar.  It  rifes 
with  a  ftrait  trunk  about  forty  feet  high.  The  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  an  obtufe  cone,  juft  below  which  the 
leaves  are  placed  :  thofe  on  the  large  trees  are  tight  or 
nine  feet  long,  but  thofe  of  the  fmall  plants  are  much 
lefs.  The  bale  of  the  foot-llalk,  which  partly  embraces 
the  trunk,  is  broad  and  three-cornered,  and  is  armed  on 
each  fide  with  fhort  fpines  to  the  place  where  the  lobes  or 
fmall  leaves  begin.  Thele  lobes  are  long,  narrow,  and 
entire,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide.  Handing  by 
pairs  very  clofe  along  the  mid-rib.  The  flowersCan’d 
fruit  are  produced  in  large  bunches  at  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  leaves  ;  the  fruit  is  oval,  about  the  fize  of  a  large 
plumb,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape  :  the  fkin  or  covering 
when  ripe  is  of  a  bright  red,  under  which  is  a  hard 
brown  {hell,  which  inclofes  a  white  nut. 

The  tenth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  St.  Helena.  The 
leaves  are  ten  feet  long;  the  mid-rib  or  foot-ftalk  is 
broad,  and  flat  on  the  under  fide,  but  rifes  with  a  {harp 
ridge  on  the  upper;  the  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  ranoed 
alternately  on  the  fides  :  thefe  are  from  two  feet  and  a 
half  to  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  the  longeft  being  at 
bottom,  decreafing  gradually  to  the  top  ;  they  areftifF, 
fold  inward,  end  in  a  {harp  thorn,  and  are  of  a  dark 
green. 

The  eleventh  fpecies  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains 
near  Panama.  The  leaves  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks, 
which  are  broad  at  the  top,  and  have  a  fharp  ridge  or 
angle  underneath.  The  lobes  are  placed  circularly, 
meeting  in  a  point  at  their  bafe,  where  they  join  the 
foot-ftalk  :  they  are  divided  to  the  bottom,  are  two  feet 
long,  three  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  and  fold  back¬ 
ward  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and 
of  a  ruflet  colour  on  their  under  at  firfl,  but  afterwards 
become  white. 

The  twelfth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  America.  It  has  a 
thick  ftem,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  grow  round  the  upper  part  cf  the  ftem. 
Handing  upon  foot-ftalks,  which  are  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing 
to  a  point  at  both  ends  ;  they  are  fmooth,  ftifF,  entire, 
and  of  a  pale  green.  The  fruit  rifes  up  from  the  fide  of 
the  ftem,  upon  a  fhort,  thick  foot-ftalk,  it  is  fhaped 
like  a  club,  and  has  many  feparate  cells,  which  contains 
a  number  of  red  feeds. 

The  thirteenth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Spanilh  Weft- 
Indies.  It  rifes  with  a  very  tall  naked  trunk  :  at  the  top 
{land  long-winged  branches  or  leaves,  whofe  lobes  arc 
fpear-fhaped  and  plaited.  The  flowers  grow  in  long 
bunches  between  the  leaves.  The  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  middling  plumb,  is  colledted  into  large 
bunches. 

For  the  fourteenth  fpecies,  fee  the  article  Dragon- 
tree. 

Culture  of  the  Palm-tree. 

All  the  ipecies  of  Palm  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  manner  dircdled  for  the  Date-tree. 
See  the  article  Date-tree. 
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The  culture  is  alfb  much  the  fame,  only  obferve  that 
fuch  of  them  as  are  natives  of  , very  warm  countries  will 
require  to  be  kept  in  a  warmer  air.  The  fecond,  fourth, 
feventh,  eighth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  forts,  muft  be 
kept  conftantly  in  the  bark-  bed  of  the  ftove. 

The  fixth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  fpecies  may  be 
kept  in  a  dry  ftove  in  the  winter,  in  a  moderate  tempe¬ 
rature  of  heat,  and  in  the  hotteft  part  of  fummer  they 
may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  a  warm,  flickered 
iituation.  Thefe  plants  fhould  have  but  little  water 
during  the  winter  feafon,  and  in  the  fummer  they  muft 
not  be  often  watered  unlefs  the  feafon  is  very  dry.  As 
they  increafe  in  fize  they  muft  be  fhifted  annually  into 
larger  pots,  taking  great  care  in  the  removing  them  not 
to  cut  their  principal  roots.  The  earth  in  wlvch  they 
are  planted  Ihould  be  light,  that  the  moifture  may  eafily 
pafs  off. 

For  the  management  of  the  firft,  third,  fifth,  and 
fourteenth  fpecies.  See  the  articles  Date-tree,  Ma- 
caw-trfe,  Caebage-tree,  and  Dragon-tree. 

PANICLE,  a  ftalk  diffufed  into  feveral  pedicles,  or 
foot-ftalks,  fuftaining  the  flowers  or  fruits,  as  in 
oats,  &c. 

PANSIES  or  HEARTS-EASE.  See  the  article 

H  EARTS-EASE. 

PAPAW-TREE,  Carica ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  dioecia  decandria ,  and  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  r.  Papaw-tree,  with  the 
lobes  of  the  leaves  finuated.  2.  Papaw-tree,  with  the 
lobes  of  the  leaves  entire. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Indies,  and  the 
fecond  of  Surinam. 

Culture  of  the  Papaw-tree. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  procured  from  the  places  in  which  they 
naturally  grow.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  near  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  a  light  loamy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  carefully  fhading 
them  from  the  fun,  till  they  have  taken  root ;  after 
which  they  may  be  treated  in  the  manner  of  other 
tender  exotic  plants. 

They  fhould  have  very  little  water,  and  care  fhould 
betaken  when  the  plants  are  fhifted  from  fmall  pots  into 
larger  ones,  to  preferve  the  whole  ball  of  earth  to  their 
roots.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  they  will  require 
larger  pots,  and  when  they  are  too  tall  to  remain  under 
frames,  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  tan-bed  of  the  bark- 
ftove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain.  In  winter 
they  fhould  have  very  little  water,  and  the  waterings  in 
fummer  fhould  be  gentle  and  often  repeated  :  by  this 
management  the  plants  will,  in  about  three  years,  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  and  fruit  in  great  perfection. 

As  they  grow  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  the 
ftove  muft  be  fo  contrived  as  to  receive  them. 

PAPILIONACEOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
flowers  of  certain  plants,  from  their  refembling  the 
figure  of  a  butterfly  ;  they  confift  of  four  petals,  whereof 
that  which  covers  the  others  is  called  the  vexillum,  or  the 
ftandard  ;  the  two  petals  placed  on  each  fide  are  called 
the  alas,  or  the  wings  ;  and  the  lowed  petal  is  termed  the 
carina,  or  keel,  which  is  a  concave  petal  or  fegment, 
refembling  the  lowed:  part  of  a  boat ;  the  keel  is  fomc- 
timcs  entire,  and  fometimes  it  confifts  of  two  petals  or 
legments,  adhering  pretty  clofely  together. 

PAPPOSE,  an  appellation  applied  to  fuch  feeds  as  are 
covered  with  a  down,  which  adheres  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  feed,  and  is  of  ule  to  fpread  them  when  ripe,  by 
fuftaining  them  in  the  air,  fo  that  they  may  be  conveyed 
to  a  great  diftance.  The  word  is  derived  from 

PAPPUS,  which  dignifies  the  down  that  grows  on 
certain  feeds.  See  the  Taft  article. 

PARASITICAL  PLANTS,  fuch  as  are  produced 
out  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  other  plants,  from 
•whence  they  receive  their  nourifhment,  and  will  not 
grow  upon  the  ground. 

PARK  LEAVES,  a  fpecies  of  St.  Johnfwort.  See 
the  article  St.  Johnswort. 
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PARKINSONIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there 
is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  bears 
long,  flender  bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  which  perfume 
the  air  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  with  a  molt  agreeable 
fweet  feent. 

Culture  of  the  Parkinsonia. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early 
in  the  fpring  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark  ;  in  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month  the  plants  will  come  up,  when 
they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  frequently 
refrefhed  with  water.  In  a  little  time  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant,  which  ihould  be  done  very  carefully,  fo  as 
not  to  injure  their  roots.  They  muft  be  each  planted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  frefh  earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  ftir 
up  the  tan,  and  if  it  has  loft  its  heat,  there  fhould  be 
fome  frefh  tan  added  to  renew  it  again.  The  plants 
muft  be  fhaded  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  till  they  have 
,/tlken  new  root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  frefh  air 
admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  the  feafon.  By  the  beginning  of  July  the  plants  will 
have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots,  when  they  Ihould 
be  fhifted  into  pots  a  little  larger  than  the  former,  and 
plunged  again  into  the  bark -bed.  As  foon  as  they  have 
taken  frefh  root,  they  fhould  by  degrees  be  inured  to  the 
open  air  ;  and  in  September  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  dry  ftove,  and  placed  on  lhelves  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  the  fire,  when  they  will  retain  their  leaves 
all  the  winter. 

PARSLEY,  Jpium ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  digynia :  of  which  there 
are  four  fpecies.  i.  The  common  Parfley.  2.  The 
curled  Parfley.  3.  The  large-rooted  Parfley.  4. 
Smallage,  or  water  Parfley. 

Culture  of  the  Parsley. 

All  thefe  fpecies  require  the  fame  culture.  The  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  in  drills,  by  the 
borderk  in  the  kitchen-garden.  When  the  plants  come 
up  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

If  the  roots  of  the  Parfley  are  defigned  for  medicinal 
ufes,  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  thin  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up  they  muft  be  hoed  out  fingly,  as  is  pradtifed 
for  carrots,  onions.  Si c.  and  kept  clean  from  weeds. 
The  roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe  by  July  or  Auguft. 

Macedonian  PARSLEY,  Bubon ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  digynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Macedonian  Parfley, 
with  oval,  rhomboid,  crenated  leaves,  and  a  great  many 
umbels.  2.  Macedonian  Parfley,  with  fmooth,  fawed, 
rhomboid  leaves,  and  a  few  umbels.  3.  Macedoniaa 
Parfley,  with  fmooth  leaves,  the  lower  ones  rhomboid 
and  fawed,  and  the  upper  ones  winged,  and  indented 
in  three  parts.  4.  Macedonian  Parfley,  with  narrow 
leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  a  native  of 
Macedonia.  The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  are  fhrubby 
plants,  and  natives  of  Ethiopia,  but  are  feldom  cultivated 
in  gardens.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  perennial  plant,  and 
grows  naturally  in  Sicily. 

Culture  of  the  Macedonian  Parsley. 

The  firft  and  fourth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  April  on  a  bed  of  light  fandy 
earth.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  muft  be  kept 
weeded,  and  about  the  beginning  of  October  carefully 
tranfplanted  into  a  warm  border. 

PARSNEP,  Pajlinica,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  digynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Parfnep,  with  fingle- 
winged  leaves  ;  or  the  garden  Parfnep,  2.  Parfnep, 
with  decompounded  leaves. 

Culture  of  Parsnep. 

It  is  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  February  or 
March,  in  a  rich  mellow  foil,  which  muft  be  dug  deep 
that  the  roots  may  be  able  to  run  into  the  ground 
without  hindrance. 

It  is  a  common  pra&ice  at  the  time  of  fowing  Parfneps 
to  fow  carrots  upon  the  fame  ground,  and  if  the  carrots 
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are  defigned  to  be  drawn  young  there  is  no  harm  in  it.  I 
The  Parfneps,  when  they  are  grown  up  a  little,  muft 
be  thinned  to  a  foot  diftance,  and  carefully  kept  clear 
of  weeds.  They  are  belt  tafted  juft  at  the  feafon  when 
the  leaves  are  decayed  ;  and  fuch  as  are  defirous  to  eat 
them  in  fpring,  fhould  have  them  taken  up  in  autumn, 
and  preferved  in  land. 

When  the  feeds  are  to  be  faved,  fome  very  ftrong  and 
fine  plants  fhould  be  left  at  four  feet  diftance,  and 
towards  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  feeds  will  be  ripe  :  they  muft  then  be  care¬ 
fully  gathered,  and  dried  on  a  coarfe  cloth.  They 
fhould  always  be  fown  the  fpring  following,  for  they  do 
not  keep  well. 

Cow  PARSNEP,  Sphondylium ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  five  fpecies.  i.  Common  hairy  Cow 
Parfnep.  2.  Hairy  Cow  Parfnep,  with  narrow  leaves. 
3.  Great  Cow  Parfnep.  4.  Small  Alpine  Cow  Parfnep. 
5.  Smooth  Alpine  Cow  Parfnep. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  natives  of  this  country. 
The  third  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  and  Siberia. 
The  fourth  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  the  fifth 
grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Appennines. 

Culture  of  the  Cow  Parsnep. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  in  drills  at  three  feet  diftance, 
here  the  plants  are  to  remain.  In  the  fpring,  when  the 
plants  appear,  they  fhould  be  thinned  foas  to  leave  them 
eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  care  than  to  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds.  The  fecond  year  they  will  produce  flowers  and 
feeds,  after  which  their  roots  will  die.  'I  heir  feeds 
fhould  never  be  permitted  to  fcattcr,  for  it  would  foon 
render  them  very  troublefome  weeds. 

Prickly  PARSNEP,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there 
are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Prickly  Parfnep,  with  awl- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  entire,  having  thorns.  2. 
Prickly  Parfnep,  with  cut  leaves  without  thorns. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea.  The  leaves  of  the  firft  fpecies  ter¬ 
minate  in  two  or  three  fharp  thorns,  and  the  flowers  of 
the  fecond  have  a  fhort  prickly  involucrum. 

Culture  of  the  Prickly  Parsnep. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  their  creeping  roots  ; 
the  beft  time  to  tranfpiant  them  is  the  beginning  of 
March,  a  little  before  they  fhoot.  The  roots  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  gravelly  or  fandy  foil,  and  in  a  warm  fitu- 
ation,  or  they  will  require  covering  in  the  winter  to 
prevent  the  froft  from  deftroying  them. 

Water  PARSNEP,  Siam,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  are  eight  fpecies,  but  one  of  thefe  only  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  ;  viz.  Water  Parfnep,  with  winged,  lower 
leaves,  and  thofe  under  the  flowers  trifoliate,  commonly 
called  the  Sifarum  or  Skirret. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  has  a  perennial 
root. 

Culture  of  the  Water  Parsnep. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  lowing  the  feeds,  or 
by  planting  the  flips  and  off-fets,  but  the  firft  is  much  the 
beft  method.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moift, 
rich  foil,  in  the  beginning  of  February.  In  April  the 
young  plants  will  come  up,  when  they  muft  be  cleared 
of  weeds  and  hoed  up  to  three  inches  afunder;  and 
about  a  month  after  they  muft  be  thinned  a  fecond  time, 
leaving  them  at  fix  inches  diftance.  After  this  they 
muft  be  carefully  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  when  their 
leaves  are  decayed,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  for  ufe;  but 
this  fhould  only  be  done  as  they  are  wanted,  for  they 
fpoil  with  lying  out  of  the  ground. 

The  leaves  decay  in  O&ober,  and  from  that  time  till 
the  middle  of  March  the  roots  are  in  feafon,  after  which 
time  they  become  good  for  little. 

PARTERRE,  a  level  divifion  of  ground,  which  for 
the  moil  part  faces  the  fouth  and  beft  front  of  the  houfe, 
and  is  generally  furnifhed  with  greens,  flowers,  &c. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  Parterres,  as  plain  grafs  with 
borders,  and  Parterres  with  embroidery,  &c. 

Plain  Parterres  arc  more  beautiful  in  England  than  in 
•any  other  country,  by  reafon  of  the  excellency  of  our  ! 
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turf,  and  that  decency  and  unaffected  fimplieity  that  it 
affords  to  the  eye  of  the  fpe£tator.  Other  Parterres  arc 
cut  into  fhell  and  fcroll  work,  with  fand  alleys  between 
them  ;  which  fort  of  Parterres  are  efteemed  fineft  in 
France. 

As  to  the  general  proportion  of  Parterres,  an  oblong, 
or  long-fquare,  is  efteemed  the  beft  :  therefore,  a  Par¬ 
terre  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broard, 
twice  and  a  half  is  accounted  a  very  good  proportions 
and  it  is  very  rare  that  three  times  is  exceeded.  As  to 
the  breadth  of  a  Parterre,  it  is  to  take  its  dimenlion 
from  the  breadth  of  the  front  of  the  houfe;  if  the  front 
of  the  houfe  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  the  breadth  of  the 
Parterre  fhould  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  and  if  the 
front  of  the  houfe  be  two  hundred  feet,  the  Parterre 
fhould  be  fifty  feet  broader  :  but  where  the  front  exceeds 
the  breadth  of  this  Parterre,  it  will  be  a  good  pioportion 
to  make  the  Parterre  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  front. 

There  fhould  be  a  terrace-walk  on  each  fide  of  the 
Parterre,  for  an  elevation  proper  for  view;  and  thcrefoic, 
there  fhould  never  be  the  flat  of  a  Parterre  between 
terrace-walk  and  terrace-walk,  above  three  hundred 
feet ;  nor  can  it  be  well  made  lefs  than  one  hundred 
and  forty.  As  to  the  adorning  and  furnifhing  thefe 
Parterres,  whether  it  be  plain  or  with  embroidery,  that 
depends  much  upon  the  form  of  them,  and  therefore 
muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  fancy  of  the  defigner. 

PASQUE-FLOWER.  See  the  article  Pafque- 
Flower. 

PASSION-FLOWER,  Paffflora ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  gynandria  pentandria ,  and 
of  which  there  are  no  lefs  than  twenty-four  fpecies,  a 
particular  defeription  of  all  thefe  would  be  needlefs,  as 
they  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  each  other,  we  fhall 
therefore  only  mention  one  of  the  moft  beautiful,  which 
is  the  Laurel-leaved  Paflion-flowcr.  It  is  a  native  of 
South-America.  The  ftem  is  weak  and  unable  to  fup- 
portitfelf;  but  it  will  rife  to  the  height  of  the  tailed: 
trees  ;  its  main  trunk  winding  round  them,  and  its  in¬ 
numerable  branches  fpreading  over  their  broad  tops,  and 
covering  their  whole  extent  with  flowers  and  fruit.  The 
trunk  is  covered  with  a  rough  grey  bark.  The  tender 
ftalks  are  green,  and  there  rife  yellow  tendrils  with  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  oblong,  broad, 
finooth,  pointed  at  the  ends,  waved  at  the  edges,  and 
of  a  fine  green.  The  flowers  rife  with  the  leaves  and 
tendrils,  ufually  one  leaf,  one  flower,  and  one  tendril 
together  ;  and  for  two  months  of  autumn  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous.  The  flower  is  placed  in  a  large  cup, 
compofed  of  five  coloured  leaves,  which  are  large,  lono-, 
and  pointed.  The  body  of  the  flower  is  formed  of  feve¬ 
ral  very  broad  and  long  petals,  which  naturally  fpread 
out,  and  afterwards  fall  backward  :  thefe  are  of  a  per- 
feifl  fnowy  whitenefs  :  within  them  is  placed  the  neifta- 
rium  forming  a  triple  coronet.  The  outer  circle  of  thefe 
three  is  large,  and  compofed  of  long,  {lender,  twifted 
filaments,  and  is  of  a  celeftial  blue  :  this  Hands  within 
the  circle  of  the  petals,  and  furrounds  the  ftyle.  The 
others  are  Ihorter,  fmaller,  and  paler  coloured.  The 
filaments  rife  within  the  inner  coronet  of  the  nectarium, 
and  are  five  in  number.  They  are  fixed  at  the  bafe  of 
the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  and  to  the  ftyle,  w’hich  i$ 
there  of  a  column  or  form,  and  they  fpread  outwards  as 
they  rife  in  height.  They  are  {lender,  and  of  an  orange- 
fcarlet.  The  buttons  that  lie  on  thefe  are  oblong  and 
obtufe.  From  the  parts  where  the  filaments  are  inferted, 
the  body  of  the  ftyle  rifes  upright,  columnar  and  ftrait ; 
and  at  its  top  from  an  oval  bud,  which  is  the  rudiment 
of  the  fruit,  there  fpread  three  divifions,  which  are 
largeft  towards  the  extremity,  and  are  there  crowned 
each  with  a  kind  of  head.  The  fruit  follows  finglyeach 
flower,  and  is  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  an  orange,  and  of 
a  gold  yellow. 

There  are  three  common  kinds  of  this  flower,  which 
are  the  forts  chiefly  cultivated  in  all  our  gardens  ;  they 
are  very  hardy,  and  bear  all  the  feverities  of  our  climate 
as  if  natives  of  it ;  for  though  the  tender  branches,  and 
fometimes  the  main  ftem  are  deftroyed  in  very  fevere 
l  winters,  yet  it  always  {hoots  up  again  from  the  root. 

Culture 
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Culture  of  the  Passion-Flower. 

The  Laurel-leaved  Paffion-flower  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in. the 
fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed,  they 
fliould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  good 
kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  bed  of  tanners 
bark,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  like 
other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  climate. 

When  they  are  too  high  to  remain  any  longer  under 
the  glaffes,  they  fliould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  the  ftove,  near  the  back  ;  and  at  times  give 
them  a  little  water.  Let  them  be  led  to  climb,  by 
placing  flicks  in  an  oblique  diredtion,  and  leaning  back¬ 
wards.  From  time  to  time  let  any  decayed  leaves  that 
are  feen  on  them  be  picked  off,  and  take  care  to  train 
them  to  the  wall,  where  their  flowers  will  make  a  moft 
beautiful  appearance. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  by  laying 
down  the  branches,  but  the  plants  will  never  be  fo  fine 
as  thofe  raifed  from  feeds. 

The  fame  method  of  culture  is  proper  for  all  the  fpe- 
cies  of  this  plant,  which  require  the  heat  of  the  ftove  to 
preferve  them. 

The  other  three  fpecies,  already  mentioned,  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  laying  down  their  branches,  which  in  one 
year’s  time  will  take  good  root,  and  may  be  removed  to 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  them  is  the  latter  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  :  they  fhould  be 
planted  againft  a  wall,  or  other  building,  which  faces 
the  fouth-eaft  or  fouth-weft  ;  or  elfe  mixed  among  the 
flowering  ftirubs  in  quarters  of  large  gardens  ;  in  this 
cafe  they  mufl  be  trained  up  to  poles  fixed  in  the  earth 
for  that  purpofe,  and  thus  will  flower  well,  and  appear 
extremely  beautiful. 

The  beft  time  for  pruning  them  is  in  the  fpring,  and  - 
it  is  a  good  cuftom  to  lay  forne  mulch  a  foot  thick,  at 
their  roots,  which  will  effedtually  preferve  them  from 
the  feverity  of  the  winter,  and  is  neccflary  when  they  are 
planted  in  the  open  quarters,  and  have  not  the  defence 
of  a  wall  behind  them.  The  manner  of  pruning  is  to 
cut  off  entirely  all  the  weak  fhoots,  and  fhorten  the 
ftrong  ones  to  about  three  feet  in  length  ;  when  they  are 
planted  againft  high  buildings,  they  may  be  left  fome- 
thing  longer  than  this,  to  fill  up  the  wail ;  but  this  is 
not  very  neceffary,  for  they  are  quick  growing  plants, 
and  in  open  quarters  they  fhould  always  be  pruned  much 
fhorter  than  this,  to  bring  their  flowers  nearer  the 
ground. 

PEA,  Pifum ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  diadelpbia  decandria ,  and  of  which  there  are 
four  fpecies.  i.  Pea  with  the  lower  ftipulre,  roundifh 
and  indented,  with  taper  foot-ftalks,  and  many  flowers 
on  a  foot-ftalk,  or  the  common  Garden  Pea.  2.  Pea 
with  trifoliate  foot-ftalks,  indented  ftipuhe,  and  one 
flower  on  a  foot-ftalk.  3.  Pea  with  foot-ftalks  plain 
on  their  upper  fide,  an  angular  ftalk,  arrow-like  fti- 
pulae,  and  foot-ftalks  having  many  flowers.  4.  Pea 
with  membranaceous,  running  foot-ftalks,  having  two 
leaves,  and  one  flower  on  a  foot-ftalk. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  the  firft  fpecies  now  cul¬ 
tivated  in  this  country,  which  are  diftinguifned  by  dif¬ 
ferent  names.  The  fecond  fpecies  grows  wild  among 
the  corn  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  like  the  firft  is 
an  annual  plant.  The  third  fpecies  is  a  perennial  plant, 
and  grows  wild  near  the  fea,  in  feveral  parts  in  the  north 
parts  of  Europe.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  an  annual  plant, 
and  grows  naturally  among  the  corn  in  Crete  and  Italy. 

Culture  of  the  Pea. 

The  method  of  raifing  early  Peas  is  to  fow  them  under 
warm  hedges  or  walls  about  the  middle  of  Odtober. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up,  their  ftalks  are  to  be 
kept  earthed  up,  and  thus  they  are  to  remain  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February,  covering  them  againft  the  fevere 
froft  with  peas-haulm  or  other  light  covering.  In  Ja¬ 
nuary  or  February  a  moderate  hot-bed  muft  be  made  : 
the  dung  fhould  be  laid  about  two  feet  thick,  and  care¬ 
fully  beat  down,  and  covered  about  fix  inches  deep  with 
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light  frefh  caith.  When  the  frames  have  been  fet  ofi 
about  tour  dajs,  the  plants  fliould  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
bed,  and  fet  in  rows  at  about  a  foot  diftance,  and  two 
inches  one  from  another  in  the  rows.  They  muft  be 
watered  and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  root,  after  which 
they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poffible;  and  when 
they  begin  to  fruit  they  muft  be  watered  more  frequently, 
which  will  be  a  means  of  their  producing  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit. 

The  common  Dwarf-pea  is  the  fort  always  ufed  on  this 
occafion,  as  all  the  reft  ramble  too  much  in  their  ftalks. 

I  he  firft  fort  of  Pea,  which  fhould  be  Town  to  fuccecd 
thofe  on  the  hot-beds,  is  the  hot-fpur,  of  which  the 
gardeners  diftinguifh  three  or  four  l'orts,  which  differ 
very  little  from  each  other;  but  that  called  the  Golden 
Hotfpur,  is  ufually  preferred  to  the  reft. 

1  hefe  fliould  be  fown  on  warm  borders  in  October, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  intended  for  the  hot-bed, 
and  treated  exactly  the  fame  :  but  in  fpring  thefe  are 
iubjedt  to  be  fpoiled  by  flags  and  other  vermin  ;  the  belt 
method  of  deftroying  which,  is  to  flake  a  little  lime,  and 
throw  over  the  earth  among  the  plants. 

Left  this  crop  fliould  mifearry  by  the  feverity  of  the 
weather,  it  is  always  proper  to  fow  two  others  after  it, 
at  the  diftance  of  a  fortnight  each,  after  which  there 
fhould  be  none  fown  till  the  end  of  January,  and  after 
that  time  two  other  crops  fliould  be  fown  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  February. 

'Fo  fucceed  thefe,  which  will  fupply  the  table  with 
early  Peas,  the  Spanifli  Moratto,  which  is  a  large  Pea, 
and  a  very  plentiful  bearer,  fliould  be  fown  in  rows  on 
a  clear  plat  of  ground  ;  the  rows  fhould  be  two  feet  and 
a  half  diftant,  and  the  Peas  dropped  at  an  inch  or  two 
afunder  ;  thefe  muft  be  all  covered  very  carefully  with 
earth,  two  inches  deep,  and  the  rooks,  mice,  and  other 
vermin,  prevented  from  getting  at  them.  A  fortnight 
after  this,  fome  other  fpot  fhould  be  fown  with  this  or 
fome  other  large  Pea;  the  fame  fhould  be  continued 
every  fortnight  till  the  beginning  of  June. 

Heart  Pea,  CardioJ'permutn ,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Heart  Pea  with  a 
fmall  leaf  and  fruit.  2.  Heart  Pea  with  a  large  leaf  and 
fruit.  3.  Hairy  Heart  Pea  with  leaves  divided  by  fives, 
and  thofe  divided  again  into  three  parts,  which  are 
bluntly  cut,  and  have  fhort  foot  ftalks. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies,  where 
they  climb  upon  whatever  flnubs  are  near  them,  and 
there  they  rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  in 
England  they  feldom  rife  above  half  fo  high  ;  they  fend 
out  many  fide-branches  which  fpread  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  every  way.  They  are  annual,  and  perifti  foon. 
after  they  have  perfedled  their  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Heart  PeA. 

All  the  three  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fliould  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
where  they  muft  be  carefully  fhaded  till  they  have  taken 
root,  after  which  they  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  frefh 
air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  up  weak  :  in  a  little  time  afeer  they  may  be  re- 
niQved  into  a  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  have  room  to 
grow,  and  be  lcreened  from  the  cold  of  the  nights,  but 
in  warm  weather  they  will  require  a  large  fhare  of  air. 
They  will  flower  in  July,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in 
autumn. 

Sweet- f  ented  Pea,  a  fpecies  of  Chickling  Vetch.  See 
the  article  Chickling  Vetch. 

Everlajllng  PEA,  another  lpecies  of  Chickling  Vetch. 
Hinged  PEA,  a  fpecies  of  Lotus.  See  the  article 
Lotus. 

PEACH-TREE,  Perfica ,  a  fpecies  of  Amygdalus,  or 
Almond-tree. 

The  curious  in  fruits  diftinguifh  forty  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches,  but  many  of  them  feem  very  trifling  dif- 
tin&ions.  The  finenefs  of  this  fruit,  in  general,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  firmnefs  of  the  pulp,  the  delicacy  of  the 
flavour,  and  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin.  A  good  peach 
fhould  be  of  a  fine  deep  red  next  the  fun,  and  of  a  pale 
!  R  r  r  whitifh 
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whitifh  hue  next  the  wall  ;  the  pulp  fnoulJ  be  of  a  yel- 
lowi(h  cad,  and  very  juicy,  and  the  {lone  fliould  be 
fmall,  though  the  fruit  in  general  be  large. 

Culture  of  the  Peach-Tree. 

The  varieties  of  the  peach  are  produced  like  tbofe  of 
the  finer  flowers,  by  (owing  the  feeds,  and  though  many, 
raifed  this  way,  will  be  of  little  value,  as  is  alfo  the  cafe 
in  flowers,  yet  probably  among  a  parcel  of  (tones  faved 
from  the  finer  kinds  of  peaches,  there  would  be  fome 
new  kinds  produced  ;  which  as  they  were  raifed  here, 
would  be  eafily  kept  up  in  their  perfection;  which  is  not 
to  be  expeCted  of  thole  brought  from  other  countries. 

The  bed  method  of  fat  ing  the  (tones,  is  to  let  fome 
of  the  fined  peaches  of  the  bed  kinds  hang  till  they  drop 
off  themfelves  from  the  tree  ;  and  then  the  dones  (hould 
be  immediately  planted  on  a  bed  of  light  rich  earth,  fet- 
ting  them  four  inches  deep  in  the  earth,  and  about  fix 
inches  afunder.  The  beds  (hould  be  covered,  to  prefer ve 
them  in  the  winter;  and  in  fpring  when  the  trees  come 
up,  they  mud  be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  well  watered. 
The  next  fpring  they  (hould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  the  nurfery,  at  greater  didances  ;  and  after 
two  or  three  years  danding  here,  they  may  be  removed 
to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  or  they  may,  at 
that  time  when  the  condition  of  their  fruit  is  known,  be 
grafted  on  other  docks,  which  is  the  common  way  now 
ufed  to  propagate  thefe  trees.  In  order  to  this,  fome 
good  docks  (hould  be  provided,  which  (hould  be  of  the 
mufcle,  or  white  pe«r-plum.  When  thefe  docks  are 
two  or  three  years  old,  they  will  be  Arong  enough  to 
bud  ;  and  the  common  feafon  for  doing  this  is  about 
midfummer.  The  buds  (hould  be  chofen  from  a  healthy 
tree,  which  produces  a  great  deal  of  fruit  ;  they  mud  be 
taken  from  the  trees  either  in  a  cloudy  day,  or  elfe  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  when  the  fun  has  not  much  power  ; 
they  (hould  be  then  inoculated  on  the  docks  as  foon  as 
poflible,  and  the  docks  treated  with  the  ufual  care  after¬ 
wards. 

When  thefe  are  to  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  the  mod  proper  foil  for  them  is,  a  light  rich 
padure  land,  taken  up  with  the  turf,  and  rotted  toge¬ 
ther  before  it  is  to  be  ufed.  The  borders  made  with  this 
cannot  be  too  wide,  and  ought  to  be  raifed  five  or  fix 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  more  if  the 
foil  is  moid.  They  mud  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn,  as 
foon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen  oft';  and  (hould  never  be  fet 
at  lefs  than  fourteen  feet  diftance  from  one  another.  The 
heads  of  the  trees  are  then  to  be  raifed  up  againft  the 
walls,  to  keep  the  roots  from  being  moved  by  the  wind  ; 
and  they  (hould  be  watered  at  times  with  a  nofe  on  the 
watering-pot,  and  the  water  fprinkled  all  over  them. 

In  the  middle  of  May  the  new  dioots  are  to  be  nailed 
to  the  wall,  training  them  horizontally;  and  the  fore¬ 
right  dioots  mud  be  rubbed  of.  In  October  the  new 
branches  (hould  be  pruned,  (hortening  them  according 
to  the  drength  of  the  tree  ;  if  drong,  they  may  be  left 
eight  inches  long  ;  if  weak,  they  (hould  only  be  left  five ; 
and  the  fame  care  is  to  be  taken  of  them  for  the  fucceed- 
ing  years.  There  are  two  general  rules  always  to  be 
obferved  in  the  pruning  of  peach  and  nectarine  trees. 
Firft,  always  take  care  to  have  enough  bearing  wood, 
and  fecondly  not  to  lay  in  the  branches  too  clofe  to  one 
another.  All  peach-trees  produce  their  fruit  from  the 
young  wood  either  of  the  fame,  or  at  mod  of  the  former 
year’s  flioot;  for  this  reafon  the  branches  are  to  be  fo 
pruned,  as  to  encourage  them  to  throw  out  new  (hoots 
in  every  part  of  the  tree.  This  is  the  method  of  the 
fummer  pruning. 

The  winter  pruning  is  ufually  done  in  February  or 
March,  but  the  belt  time  is  at  Michaelmas,  as  foon  as 
their  leaves  begin  to  fall  ;  and  the  wounds  will  then  have 
time  to  heal  before  the  fevere' frods  come  on. 

In  pruning  thefe  trees  it  (hould  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
it  is  bed  done  under  a  wood  bud,  not  a  bloffom  bud  ; 
for  if  the  (hoot  has  not  a  leading  bud  where  it  is  cut,  it 
will  commonly  die  down  to  one. 

In  nailing  the  (hoots  to  the  wall,  they  (hould  be 
placed  at  as  equal  diftanccs  as  poflible,  and  fo  far  apart 
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that  the  leaves  may  have  room  ;  and  they  mud  always 
be  trained  as  horizontally  as  poflible,  that  the  lower  part 
ot  the  tree  may  be  well  wooded,  which  it  will  not  be  if 
the  branches  are  fuft'ered  to  grow  upright. 

PEAR-  1  REE,  Pyrin ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  icofandrij  pentagynia. 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  our  gardens  afford  a 
great  number  of  varieties  of  it  from  culture,  of  which  we 
(hall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  bed;  viz.  i.  The 
little  Mufk-pear,  which  ripens  in  July.  2.  The  Jar¬ 
gonelle,  this  is  one  of  the  beft  fummer-pears.  3.  fine 
Windfor-pear.  4.  The  Blanquette-pear.  5.  The 
red  Orange-pear.  6.  I'he  Royal-pear.  7.  The 
Summcr-boncretien.  8.  The  Rouflellet.  9.  The 
Princes- pear.  10.  The  Summer-bergamot.  11.  The 
Autumn-bergamot.  12.  The  Brown-beurre.  13.  The 
Monfieur  John.  14.  The  Flowered -mu (cat.  15.  The 
green  Sugar-pear.  16.  La  Marquife.  17.  TheCiaflan. 
18.  The  Colmar.  19.  The  Vert-longue.  20.  The 
Virgoule.  2r.  The  Winter-thorn.  22.  'I’he  St. 
Germain.  23  The  Winter-rouflelet.  24.  TheEader- 
bergamot.  25.  The  Hollands  bergamot.  26.  The 
Winter-boncretien.  27.  The  Chaumontelle.  (The 
following  are  baking-pears)  28.  The  Pound-pear,  or 
Black-pear  of  Worceller.  29.  The  winter  Citron-pear. 
30.  The  Franc-real.  31.  The  double  Flowering-pear, 
with  many  other  forts. 

Culture  of  the  Pear-tp.ee. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  upon 
docks  of  their  own  kind  ('commonly  called  free- docks) 
or  upon  quince-docks  ;  the  latter  are  ufed  for  low  walls, 
dwarfs,  or  efpaliers  ;  and  efpecially  in  wet  lands,  thefe 
docks  do  ede&ually  prevent  the  too  great  luxuriancy 
of  the  plant,  and  caufe  it  to  produce  fruit  much  fooner 
than  on  a  pear-dock;  but  then,’  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  this  evil  attending  it,  that  the  tree  is  but  (hort-lived, 
and  mod  of  the  forts  of  hard  baking-pears  are  rendered 
ilony  and  good  for  little  :  on  the  contrary,  mod  melting 
foft  Pears  are  greatly  improved  by  being  grafted  on 
quince-docks,  particularly  if  the  foil  is  of  a  moid  drong 
nature. 

The  bed  feafon  to  prune  Pear-trees  is  at  th£  fall  of  the 
leaf,  though  it  may  be  deferred  till  the  fpring,  obferving 
to  cut  out  all  luxuriant  branches,  which  are  known  bv 
the  great  didance  of  their  buds,  and  to  lay  in  no  more 
wood  than  the  roots  may  be  realonably  fuppofed  capable 
of  fupplying  with  lufficient  juices,  leaving  them  at  a 
didance  from  each  other,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
fruit  ;  fuch  forts  whofe  fruit  are  fmall  may  be  allowed 
five  or  fix  inches,  but  the  larger  ones  mult  be  not  lefs 
than  feven  or  eight  inches  afunder,  always  remembering 
to  train  the  branches  horizontally  as  they  are  produced’ 
without  topping  them,  by  which  means  there  will  be 
little  occalion  for  much  pruning  thefe  trees;  for  it 
appears,  that  Pear-trees  have  their  bearing-buds  in  three 
different  dates,  continually  fucceeding  each  other  ;  the 
blowing-buds  of  three  years  old  difeover  themfelves  at  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  which,  whild  the  fruit  preceding  them 
was  growing  and  ripening,  they  were  preparing  to 
fucceed  them  the  enfuing  year  :  thefe  buds  are  produced 
upon  curfons  or  fpurs,  and  are  known  by  their  being- 
very  full  and  larger  than  the  others,  in  a  feeming 
fwelling  impatient  date  of  breaking  out  into  its  beautiful 
drefs  of  delightful  bloom,  which  is  enwrapped  within 
it :  the  preparative  buds  of  two  years  arc  of  a  (harp  conic 
figure,  and  red  ruflet  colour,  growing  very  near  the 
fruitful  buds  before  deferibe  1  :  the  junior  buds  of  one 
year  are  very  fmall,  but  full  above  the  bark,  and  always 
break  out  near  the  buds  of  two  years  growth  :  to  which 
may  be  added,  there  is  a  continued  fucceflion  of  buds  in 
embryo,  ad  infinitum. 

The  didance  Pear-trees  (hould  be  planted,  either 
againd  walls  or  efpaliers,  (hould  not  be  lefs  than  thirty 
feet,  for  if  they  have  not  room  to  fpread  on  each  fide,  it 
will  be  impofiible  to  preferve  them  in  good  order,  cfpe- 
cially  tbofe  on  free  docks,  for  the  more  thefe  trees  are 
pruned  the  more  they  will  (hoot  :  many  forts  of  Pears 
produce  their  bloffom-buds  at  the  extremity  of  the  (ho  ts ; 
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fo  that  when  they  are  fhortened  the  fruit  will  be  cut 
away,  which  cannot  be  avoided  where  the  trees  have  not 
room  allowed  in  their  firft  planting. 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  Pear-trees  in  a  dry  foil  is 
at  autumn,  but  if  the  land  be  moift  the  fpring  is  to  be 
preferred. 

PEDICLE,  that  part  of  a  ftalk  which  immediately 
fuftains  a  leaf,  a  flower,  or  a  fruit,  and  is  commonly 
called  a  foot-ftalk. 

PEDUNCLE,  fignifies  the  foot-ftalk  of  a  flower  only, 
as  Pedicle  does  the  foot-ftalk  of  a  leaf. 

Peduncles  are  called  faftigiate,  when  their  lengths  arc 
fo  proportioned  that  the  flowers  which  they  fupport  form 
an  even  furface. 

PELLITORY  of  Spain,  a  fpecies  of  Chamomile. 
See  the  article  Chamomile. 

PENDULOUS  FLOWERS,  fuch  as  hang  down¬ 
ward  . 

PENGUIN,  or  Wild  PINE-APPLE.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Wild  PlNE-ATPLE. 

PENNYROYAL,  Pulegium ,  according  to  Linnaeus 
a  fpecies  of  Mentha  or  Mint,  but  conlidered  as  a  diftinct 
genus  by  other  botanifts. 

Culture  of  the  Pennyroyal. 

It  propagates  itfelf  very  faft  by  its  trailing  branches, 
which  emit  roots  at  every  joint,  and  ftriking  themfelves 
into  the  ground  fend  forth  new  branches  ;  fo  that  no 
more  is  required  in  their  culture,  than  to  cut  off  any  of 
thefe  rooted  branches,  and  plant  them  out  in  frefh  beds, 
allowing  them  at  ledft  a  foot  from  plant  to  plant  every 
way.  Thefe  plants  love  a  moift,  ftrong  foil. 

PENTAPETALOUS  FLOWERS,  fuch  as  have 
five  leaves. 

PENTAPETES,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  no 
Englifh  name,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  mona- 
delphia  polyandria ;  there  is  only  one  fpecies  of  it. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  and  grows  with  a 
pleaftng  wildnefs  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet. 
The  root  is  fibrous.  The  ltalk  is  ribbed,  and  of  a 
grevifh  green,  frefher  towards  the  top,  and  at  the 
bottom  often  purplifh  :  it  is  of  a  firm  fubftance,  and 
fends  out  many  branches.  The  leaves  are  numerous  and 
placed  irregularly  ;  their  colour  is  a  deep  but  fhining 
green,  and  their  form  very  lingular  and  handfome  j  they 
are  broadeft  at  the  bafe,  long  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth,  jagged  deeply  and  irregularly  at  the  edges,  and 
continued  to  a  very  long  and  flender  point.  The  flowers 
are  very  confpicuous  ;  they  are  large  and  of  a  moft 
beautiful  bright  red  :  they  rife  from  the  bofoms  of  the 
leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  and  they  have 
flender  foot-ftalks ;  each  flower  is  compofed  of  five 
lar're  petals,  and  in  its  centre  fifteen  filaments  :  thefe  in 
their  lower  part  unite  and  form  a  tubular  body,  and  at 
their  tops  are  crowned  with  upright  pointed  antherae. 
Befide  thefe,  which  are  the  proper  and  perfetft  ftamina, 
or  filaments  of  the  flower,  there  are  five  others,  of  a 
peculiar  form :  they  are  crooked,  and  rife  from  the 
tubular  body  formed  by  the  proper  ftamina,  and  ftand 
regularly  between  threes  of  them.  The  ftyle  is  fingle, 
and  its  top  or  ftigma  thick. 

This  Angular  flower  ftands  in  a  cup,  formed  of  five 
flender,  rough,  long  leaves,  which  are  woolly  within  ; 
and  it  is  fucceeded  by  a  hard  and  aimoft  woody  fruit, 
which  holds  in  feveral  cells  a  number  of  flat  feeds,  edged 
with  membranes.  ■ 

Culture  of  the  Pentapetes. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
March  upon  a  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  there  fhould  be  a  new  hot-bed  prepared  to 
receive  them,  into  which  lhould  be  plunged  fome  fmall 
pots  filled  with  good  kitchen-garden  earth  :  in  each  of 
thefe  let  one  plant  be  placed,  and  give  them  a  little  water 
to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  fhaded 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which 
they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
exotic  plants. 

When  the  plants  are  grown  large  enough  to  fill 
the  pots  with  chcir  roots,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into 
larger,  and  plunged  into  another  hot- bed,  where  they 
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may  remain  as  long  as  they  can  ftand  under  the  glafles  of 
the  bed  without  being  injured  ;  afterwards  they  muft  be 
removed  cither  into  the  ftove  or  a  glafs-cafe,  where  they 
may  be  fcrcencd  from  the  cold,  and  in  warm  weather 
have  plenty  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them. 

The  plants  will  flower  early  in  July,  and  there  will 
be  a  fucceflion  of  them  till  the  end  of  September,  during 
which  time  they  make  an  elegant  appearance.  The 
feeds  ripen  gradually  after  each  other  in  the  fame  fuc¬ 
ceflion  as  the  flowers  were  produced,  and  they  fhould  be 
gathered  as  foon  as  the  capfules  begin  to  open  at  the 
top. 

PEONY  or  PIONY,  Paonia,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  digynia ,  and  ot 
which  he  diftinguifhes  only  one  fpecies,  which  has  two 
varieties,  called  the  Male  Peony  and  the  Female  Peony, 
but  other  botanifts  enumerate  fix  fpecies  of  this  plant. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  plant  railed  from 
culture,  one  of  the  moft  common,  though  notlefs  beau¬ 
tiful,  among  thefe,  is  the  great  Crirhlbn  Peony,  and 
one  of  the  moft  rare  is  the  dwarf  Oriental  Peony. 

Great  Crimfon  PEONY.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
long  and  tuberous,  brown  on  the  outfide,  pale  within, 
and  of  an  unpleafing  tafte.  The  leaves  are  large,  and 
irregularly  divided  into  a  multitude  of  parts,  which  are 
oblong,  uncut  at  the  edges,  obtufe,  and  of  a  firm 
fubftance  :  of  a  full  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  pale 
underneath.  The  main  foot-ftalks  are  of  a  pale  green, 
and  the  branches  which  fupport  the  divifions,  are  often 
tinged  with  red.  The  ftallc  is  round,  green,  thick,  ir¬ 
regularly  divided,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high ;  the 
leaves  on  this  refemble  thofe  from  the  root,  only  they 
have  fewer  divifions.  The  flowers  are  numerous  and 
extremely  beautiful  :  their  firft  appearance  is  in  a  vaft 
oval  bud,  of  a  deep  crimfon  colour,  placed  in  a  fmall 
cup  formed  of  five  unequal  leaves,  which  are  rounded, 
hollowed,  and  naturally  turn  back  at  the  top  and  fides  : 
this  cup  remains  with  the  fruit.  The  bud  by  degrees, 
opening  feveral  ways,  difclofes  itfelf  in  form  of  a  vaft 
fpecious  double  flower,  compofed  of  innumerable  petals, 
all  large,  and  beautifully  ftained  with  a  deep  crimfon, 
but  of  various  fize  and  fhape.  The  outer  petals,  or 
thofe  which  rife  immediately  within  the  cup,  are  large 
and  rounded,  thefe  are  naturally  five  :  the  reft  which 
fill  the  body  of  the  flower  are  of  irregular  and  uncertain 
form,  fome  flatted  and  plain,  others  waved,  curled,  and 
indented  at  the  top  :  lome  broad  and  fhort,  others  longer 
and  narrow  :  fome  hollow  at  the  bafe  only,  others  all 
the  way  :  and  not  unfrequently  there  are  fome  which 
mimick  the  fhape  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  whole 
is  ftained  when  the  flower  is  in  its  plain  perfect  ftate, 
with  an  uniform  deep  crimfon  ;  but  there  are  many  vari¬ 
eties  in  this  refpetft,  fome  are  pale,  and  fome  are  tinged 
with  a  deeper  and  a  paler  red,  and  with  white. 

Culture  of  this  Peony. 

The  third  week  in  Auguft  dig  up  a  border  two  fpades 
deep,  in  a  place  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fhade, 
and  fome  moifture  ;  take  fome  of  the  off-fets  from  the 
root  of  a  thriving  plant,  let  them  be  large  and  furnifhed 
with  good  buds  :  plant  four  of  thefe  in  the  bed  at  a  yard 
diftance  from  one  another,  after  which  fow  on  the  fame 
fpot  fome  feeds  faved  from  a  fine  ftrong  plant ;  thefe  will 
fhoot  the  fucceeding  fpring,  and  when  they  are  of  a  fize 
to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  like  fituation 
and  foil  in  the  nurfery,  and  kept  there  till  they  flower. 
Some  will  have  double  flowers,  the  fineft  of  which  fhould 
be  kept  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  old  roots. 

The  off-fets  fhould  be  taken  from  the  parent  root  every 
year,  to  keep  the  old  plants  in  their  beauty  ;  and  as  they 
will  be  fmall  they  fhould  be  planted  out  into  a  nurfery 
bed  till  they  are  of  a  due  bignefs  for  flowering  with 
ftrength,  and  they  muft  then  be  planted  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  garden,  always  obferving  to  place  them  in 
the  fhade. 

Dwarf  Oriental  PEONY.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
tuberous  and  irregular,  compofed  of  numerous,  oblong, 
flefhy  parts,  connected  by  long  fibres.  The  leaves  are 
divided  in  an  irregular  manner  into  many  fegments,  and 
thefe  are  of  a  firm  fubftance  :  on  the  upper  fide  they  are 
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of  a  deep  blackffh  green,  with  white  veins,  tinged  about 
the  bafe  with  crimfon,  and  their  under  fide  is  greyifh. 
The  ftalk  is  purple  at  the  bafe,  of  a  pale  green  upwards, 
frnooth,  round,  firm,  upright,  and  ten  inches  high, 
ufually  finglc,  and  the  fupport  of  one  flower  only.  I  he 
leaves  on  it  are  rarely  more  than  two:  they  are  placed  at 
difiances,  one  near  the  ground,  and  the  other  not  much 
below  the  flower;  thefe  refemble  thofe  from  the  root  in 
colour  and  in  fubftance  :  they  are  alfo  divided  at  the 
edges  with  the  fame  irregularity,  and  their  veins  tinged 
more  deeply.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  their  colour 
is  fometimes  a  pale,  and  at  others  a  bcautfiul  deep  crimfon, 
but  this  often  varies  from  culture. 

Culture  of  this  Peony. 

This  plant  is  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  by  parting 
of  the  roots;  but  the  firrt  is  the  beft  method,  for  this 
purpofe  let  a  part  of  the  garden  be  cholcn  in  an  open 
elevated  fpot,  where  rains  take  their  courfe  toward  the 
lower  ground,  or  where  the  drippings  of  fome  eves  of 
a  building  fall  upon  a  higher  fpot  at  a  little  diftance. 
Here  dig  out  a  border;  and  having  removed  the  earth, 
throw  in  the  following  compoft  :  Mix  four  parts  of  rich 
meadow  mould  with  one  part  of  rotted  dung  from  an  old 
melon-bed  :  fill  the  place  with  this,  level  the  furface, 
and  fcatter  over  it  the  feeds  gathered  from  a  ftrong  grow¬ 
ing  plant ;  no  matter  for  the  colour.  Sift  on  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  mould,  and  throw  fome  bufhes  over  the 
ground.  The  plants  will  rife  freely,  and  will  only  re¬ 
quire  the  ufual  care  of  weeding,  and  now  and  then  a 
gentle  watering.  The  fucceeding  autumn  there  muft  be 
half  an  inch  of  frelh  meadow- earth,  without  any 
mixture,  lifted  over  the  wh  le  border,  and  the  next 
fipring  the  plants  will  flower:  there  will  be  many  degrees 
of  colouring  among  them,  and  fome  elegantly  painted  ; 
the  inferior  kinds  muft  be  taken  up  the  following  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  planted  out  in  other  places,  and  the  finer 
plants  left  at  a  foot  diftance  :  let  the  bed  be  again  re- 
freflied  in  autumn  with  a  new  covering  of  mould,  and 
the  next  fpring  will  fhew  their  full  glory.  The  mould 
muft  be  drawn  up  about  their  ftems  as  they  rife,  and 
frequent  gentle  waterings  muft  be  allowed  to  fwelLthe 
flowers. 

PEPPER-MINT,  a  fpecies  of  Mint.  See  the  article 
Mint. 

Jamaica  PEPPER,  Clove-tree,  or  All-spice, 
Caryophylus ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are  five 
fpecies.  i.  The  Clove-tree  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  growing  oppofite,  and  flowers  terminating  the 
ftalks,  whofe  ftamina  are  longer  than  the  petals.  2. 
The  All-fpice,  Pimento,  or  Jamaica  Pepper.  3.  Clove- 
tree,  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite,  and 
flowers  growing  by  pairs  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks. 

4.  Clove-tree,  with  oval,  blunt  leaves  placed  oppofite, 
and  flowers  growing  thinly  from  the  fides  of  the  branches. 

5.  Clove-tree,  with  oblong,  oval  leaves,  which  are  ftiffi, 
frnooth,  and  indented  at  the  edges,  and  flowers  growing 
in  bunches,  terminating  the  ftalk. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  hotteft  parts  ot  the  world.  It  is  the  young  fruit 
beat  from  thefe  trees  before  they  are  half  grown,  which 
are  the  cloves  ufed  all  over  Europe. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  well 
known  by  the  different  appellations  of  Jamaica  Pepper, 
All-fpice,  and  Pimento. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Carthegena  in  New 
Spain,  and  the  fifth  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland  of 
Barbuda. 

Culture  of  the  Jamaica  Pepper,  & c. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  not  propagated  in  this  country'. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  but  it  is  difficult  to  raife  the  plants 
here.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  pots  filled  with  a  foft  loamy  earth,  and 
placed  in  the  ftove  :  in  winter  they  myft  have  but  little 
water.  In  fummer  a  large  fhare  of  air  muft  be  admitted 
to  them,  and  in  July  if  the  fcafon  is  warm,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation,  but 
at  the  approach  of  cold  nights  they  muft  be  removed  into 
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the  ftove  again.  When  the  fummer  is  not  warm  enough 
to  truft  thefe  plants  abroad,  their  leaves  fhould  now  and 
then  be  wafhed  with  a  l'ponge  to  clean  them,  for  they  are 
very  fubjed  to  contrad  inl'eds  and  filth  by  remaining 
long  in  the  ftove. 

it  thefe  plants  can  be  obtained  from  the  places  where 
they  are  native,  it  will  be  a  much  better  method  than 
that  of  rafting  them  from  feeds,  which  feldom  fucceeds. 
They  are  all  ever  greens,  and  their  foliage,  which  is  a 
nioft  beautiful  fhining  green,  makes  an  elegant  appearance 
in  the  ftove  at  all  feafons. 

Guinea  PEPPER,  Capficum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the pentandria  monogynia ;  he  enume¬ 
rates  only  two  fpecies,  of  which  there  aie  many  varieties, 
but  other  botanifts  diftinguilh  many  more  dirtind  fpecies  ; 
thofe  of  Linnaeus  are,  1.  Guinea  Pepper,  with  an  her¬ 
baceous  ftalk  ;  or  the  common  Indian  Pepper.  2. 
Guinea  Pepper,  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk. 

The  firft  ipecies  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  an 
annual  plant :  the  fruit  of  it  makes  the  molt  wholefome 
and  beft  pickle  in  the  world. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  raffed  in  Europe,  which  it  might 
be  very  ealily,  with  only  the  common  care  allowed  to 
Eaft-lndia  plants  ;  and  its  gloffy  leaf  and  golden  fruit 
would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  plants  kept  in  our  gardens. 

Culture  of  the  Guinea  Pepper. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  one  of  thofe  plants  the  gardener 
muft  raife  on  hot-beds  in  the  fpring,  to  plant  into  fiis 
borders  in  the  fummer;  to  do  this  properly,  feveral  hot¬ 
beds  are  required,  one  to  fucceed  the  other  ;  each  .s  to 
receive  the  plants  which  the  former  have  thrown  up  from 
feed,  or  railed  to  fome  bignefs. 

Let  the  firft  hot-bed  be  made  ready  in  February,  for 
the  end  of  that  month  will  be  the  proper  time  for  lowing 
the  feeds,  and  take  care  when  fowr.  that  they  are  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  covered.  Common  mould  docs 
for  the  firft  bed,  but  rotted  wood,  lome  decayed  leaves, 
and  about  one  fifth  part  of  land,  fhould  be  wrought  in 
with  the  mould  of  the  fecond. 

When  the  plants  have  got  fome  ftrength,  let  them  be 
removed  into  the  fecond  hot-bed,  planting  them  three 
inches  deep,  and  about  eight  inches  afunder,  taking 
care  to  preferve  their  roots  entire  ;  fill  up  the  holes,  and 
give  the  plants  a  gentle  watering  :  they  are  now  to  be 
covered  at  night,  and  in  the  day  they  are  to  have  air. 

In  this  hot-bed  they  fhould  ftand  a  month,  when  they 
muft  be  removed  to  a  third  hot-bed,  and  from  this,  after 
another  month,  let  them  be  planted  into  fmall  pots  filled 
with  a  fine  rich  comport,  as  directed  for  the  fecond  bed, 
and  placed  in  a  fourth  bed.  This  fourth  and  laft  bed 
muft  have  a  deep  frame,  and  as  many  pots  as  can  ftand 
by  one  another  muft  be  put  into  it,  and  the  fpace  between 
them  filled  up  with  earth.  While  they  are  in  this 
frame  the  cover  muft  be  more  and  more  ruffed  everv  day, 
and  after  three  weeks,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  warm 
cloudy  day,  it  may  be  entirely  removed  :  let  this  be  re¬ 
peated  four  or  five  times  in  fuch  weather,  and  they  will 
be  thus  hardened  to  the  air. 

In  the  middle  of  July  they  may  be  planted  out  into 
borders,  taking  all  the  earth  of  the  pot  with  them  ;  here 
they  will  require  gentle  waterings  from  time  to  time, 
and  with  this  management  they  will  grow  to  full 
perfedlion. 

PEPPERWORT,  or  DITTANDER.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Dittander. 

PERENNIAL,  a  term  applied  to  thofe  plants  whofe 
roots  will  abide  many  years,  whether  they  retain  their 
leaves  in  winter  or  not;  thofe  which  retain  their  leaves 
are  called  ever-greens,  but  fuch  as  caft  their  leaves  are 
called  deciduous,  or  perdifols.  Some  of  thefe  plants 
have  annual  ftalks,  which  die  to  the  root  every  autumn, 
and  fhoot  up  again  in  the  fpring,  to  which  Jungius 
gives  the  title  of  Radix  Rajlibilis. 

PERIANTHIUM,  a  flower-cup  fituated  clofe  to  the 
frudlification.  It  furrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  flower, 
and  confifts  of  feveral  leaves,  or  of  one  leaf  divided  into 
ftvera!  fegments.  If  it  includes  the  ftamina  and  not  the 
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gcrmen,  it  is  the  Perianthium  of  the  flower;  if  the 
gerinen  but  not  the  ftamina,  the  Perianthium  of  the 
fiuit  :  but  if  it  includes  both,  it  is  the  Perianthium  of 
the  fructification.  See  Calyx. 

PERICARPIUM,  among  botanifts,  a  covering  or 
cafe  for  the  feeds  of  plants  ;  it  is  the  germen  of  the 
piftil  enlarged :  there  are  no  lefs  than  nine  fpecies  of 
pericarpia.  i.  A  Capfule.  z.  A  Conceptaculum.  3. 
A  Pod.  4.  A  Ligumen.  5.  A  Nut.  6.  A  Drupe. 
7.  An  Apple.  8.  A  Berry.  9.  A  Strobilus. 

'  PERYCLYMENUM,  a  fpecies  of  Honeyfuckle. 
See  the  article  Honeysuckle. 

PERIWINKLE,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Lin- 
nseus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Periwinkle,  with  trailing 
ftalks,  and  oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  2.  Periwinkle, 
with  ere£t  ftalks,  and  oval  leaves.  3.  Periwinkle,  with 
oblonp-,  oval,  entire  leaves,  a  very  long  tube  to  the 
flower,  and  a  fhrubby  (talk. 

The  lafi  of  thefe  fpecies  is  the  only  one  worthy  de- 
feription. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  a  native  of  Madagafcar.  The 
root  is  compofed  of  numerous  large  fibres,  conneCIed 
to  an  oblong  head.  The  ftem  is  woody,  and  covered 
with  a  brown  bark  :  the  young  {hoots  are  green,  and 
the  plant  in  its  molt  agreeable  form  is  a  flight  ftrrub 
about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves,  which  are  very  ele¬ 
gant,  are  placed  in  pairs  ;  they  are  oblong,  very  broad, 
undivided  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  firm  fubftance  ;  their 
colour  is  a  deep  green,  their  furface  glofly,  and  their 
veins  whitifli.  The  flowers  crown  all  the  branches  in 
great  tufts  at  their  extremities  :  they  are  large,  and  in 
the  hi  "-heft  degree  beautiful,  they  ltand  wide  expanded, 
crowdTng  on  each  other;  their  colour  on  the  iniide  is  a 
delicate  crimfon,  and  on  the  out  of  a  pearly  white. 

The  body  of  the  flower  is  formed  of  one  petal, 
tubular  at  the  bafe,  and'  fully  expanded  at  the  verge. 
The  tubular  part  is  longer  than  the  cup,  cylindric 
towards  the  bottom,  broader  upwards,  and  marked  with 
five  lines  :  it  has  alio  a  pentangular  mouth.  The  ex¬ 
panded  part  is  formed  of  five  vaft  fegments  :  they  are 
broad,  obtufe,  and  fo  deeply  cut  down,  that  they  re- 
femble  fo  many  petals,  but  they  are  united  with  the  top 
of  the  tube.  The  filaments  are  five:  they  are  very 
fhort,  bent  backward  and  forward,  and  crowned  with 
upright,  obtufe,  membranaceous  buttons.  There  are 
two 'rudiments  with  a  rounuifh  gland  affixed  to  each, 
and  to  thefe  there  is  one  common  ftyle,  fhort  and 
cylindric  ;  this  has  two  heads  :  the  lower  rounded  and 
flat,  the  upper  hollow.  Two  long  pods,  formed  each 
of  a  Angle  valve,  and  opening  longitudinally,  fuccced 
each  flower  ;  the  feeds  are  numerous,  oblong,  and  fur¬ 
rowed. 

Culture  of  the  Periwinkle. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
their  trailing  ftalks,  which,  after  they  have  taken  root, 
may  be  cut  off  and  tranfplantcd  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  there  they  will  fpread  very  faffc  without  any  farther 
care. 

The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
cuttings.  If  by  feeds,  they  fliould  be  fown  upon  a 
moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh 
hot-bed  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  {hading  them  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they 
rnuft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants 
which  are  natives  of  warm  countries,  but  great  care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  draw  the  plants  up  weak,  nor  muft  they 
have  much  water. 

When  the  plants  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  muft  be 
carefully  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  good  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the 
fun,  and  when  they  are  well  rooted  in  the  pots,  they 
muft  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air;  but  unlefs 
the  fummer  proves  warm  they  ftiould  not  be  placed 
abroad,  but  fet  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  and  in  winter  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove. 
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If  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  pots  during  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed;  when  they  have 
taken  good  root  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened,  and 
then  tranfplanted  into  other  pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  feedling  plants. 

PERSICARlA,  Arfe-J'mart ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  but  one  of  thefe  only  is 
worthy  a  place  in  our  gardens;  viz.  Great  Oriental 
Perficaria. 

'Phis  is  an  erc£I  and  very  noble  plant.  The  root  is 
fibrous;  the  ftalk  is  green,  round,  jointed  at  diftances, 
in  a  confpicuous  manner,  and  ten  feet  high  :  towards 
the  top  it  divides  into  numerous  branches,  and  with  good 
management  forms  a  handfome  head.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  very  beautiful ;  they  have  fhort  foot-ftalks 
rifing  from  the  joints,  under  the  covert  of  fome  flight 
rough  films  :  they  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  approaching 
fomewhat  to  oval,  broadeft  at  the  bale,  and  imaller  to 
the  point,  waved  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  fine  green. 
1  he  flowers  grow  in  long  fpikes  from  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  and  alfo  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  ;  they 
are  feparately  fmall,  but  in  the  fpike  they  are  very  con¬ 
fpicuous  :  this,  before  the  flowers  open,  is  of  a  lively 
red,  with  a  tinge  of  crimfon  ;  when  they  are  opened  the 
whole  looks  confiderably  paler,  the  buds  being  much 
more  ftrongly  coloured  than  the  infides  of  the  flowers. 

Culture  .of  the  Persicaria. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be  gathered  in 
Odtober,  from  fome  large  heads  of  a  flourifhing  plant : 
fpread  them  upon  a  papered  ftielf  for  ten  days,  after 
which  they  muft  b«  fown,  fcattering  half  a  dozen  of  the 
feeds  at  five  or  fix  inches  diftance  from  one  another, 
fprinkle  over  them  a  very  flight  covering  of  mould. 

When  the  young  plants  are  about  four  inches  high,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  perceive  which  is  the  ftrongeft  ;  pull  up 
the  reft  in  each  fpot,  and  draw  fome  mould  about  the 
ftalk  of  this.  As  it  advances  in  height,  fuffer  a  branch 
to  grow,  as  there  naturally  will,  from  the  bottom  of 
each  leaf ;  but  if  thefe  ramble  out  too  far  in  length,  after¬ 
wards  fhorten  them  ;  this  will  draw  fome  juices  to  the 
part,  and  keep  the  plants  fupplied  at  the  joint  :  the 
leaf  will  alio  be  frefh  and  vigorous,  which  is  a  great 
article.  Thus  without  any  farther  care  the  plants  left  in 
each  fpot  will  grow  to  its  full  height,  and  make  a  very 
beautiful  appearance. 

PETALS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  flower  leaves, 
or  thofe  of  which  the  corolla  confifts,  in  oppofition  to 
the  folia  or  common  green  leaves  of  a  plant.  A  corolla 
is  faid  to  be  monopetalous  when  it  has  a  Angle  Petal, 
dipetalous  when  it  has  two  Petals,  tripetalous  when 
three,  and  polypetalous  when  many. 

PETER’S- WORT,  a  fpecies  of  Honeyfuckle.  See 
the  article  Honeysuckle. 

PETIOLE,  the  foot-ftalk  of  a  leaf,  as  peduncle  is 
that  of  a  flower.  See  Peduncle. 

PETREA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  is  only 
one  fpecies. 

This  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  and  a  native  of  La  Vera 
Cruz  in  New  Spain.  It  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  fixteen  feet.  The  leaves  are  fluff,  of  a  light 
green,  and  their  furface  rough.  The  flowers  grow  in 
long,  loolc  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  each 
ftands  upon  a  flender  foot-ftalk.  The  empalementof  the 
flower  is  compofed  of  five  narrow  obtufe  leaves,  of  a 
beautiful  bright  blue.  The  petals  are  about  half  the 
length  of  the  empalement,  and  quite  white. 

Culture  of  the  Petrea. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  obtained 
from  the  places  where  the  trees  grow  naturally  ;  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  in  a  good  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up  they  fhould  be  each  removed  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  filled  with  light,  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the 
bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly 
remain,  and  be  treated  like  other  plants  of  the  fame 
country. 

PHEASANT’s-EYE,  Adonis,  or  Flos-Adonis,  a 
S  f 1  genus 
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genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria 
pofygitiia,  and  of  which  there  are  four  fpecies.  i.  Phea¬ 
fant’s-eye,  with  eight  petals  to  the  flowers,  and  a  fome- 
what  cylindric  fruit,  commonly  called  Red  Morocco. 
2.  Pheafant’s-eye,  with  twelve  petals  to  the  flowers,  and 
an  oval  fruit.  3.  Pheafant’s-eye,  with  fifteen  petals  to 
the  flowers,  and  an  oval  fruit.  4.  Pheafant’s-eye,  with 
depreffed  fruit,  and  fawed,  oval,  double  trifoliate 
leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  among  the  corn  in 
England,  and  in  other  countries  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  it,  one  of  which  is  cultivated 
in  our  gardens. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  PrulTia,  Bohemia, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  Germany. 

The  third  lpecies  is  an  elegant  plant,  and  native  of 
Siberia  and  the  Appennine  mountains.  The  root  is 
formed  of  numerous  thick  and  black  fibres,  fpreading 
every  way,  and  entangling  varioufly  one  among  another. 
The  firft  leaves  are  extremely  elegant 5  their  colour  is  a 
fine  deep  green,  and  their  foot-ftalks  are  purple  :  they 
are  divided  in  the  pinnated  manner,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  pinnae,  or  diftindl  leaves,  are  oblong,  pointed, 
and  have  fome  breadth.  The  ftalk  is  round,  and  thick 
though  low  :  it  would  be  upright,  but  that  the  weight 
of  the  flowers  is  too  much  for  its  fteady  fupport.  Where 
it  rifes  from  the  ground  it  is  reddifh,  and  there  often 
hang  about  it  a  few  films  of  a  purplifh  brown  5  it  is  of  a 
pale  green  upwards,  with  fome  tinge  of  yellow,  and  it 
is  all  the  way  dufted  with  little  grey  tranfparent  globules: 
thefe  are  the  extremities  of  fo  tnany  round  evanefeent 
lecretory  du£ts,  as  the  hairs  of  other  plants  are  the  more 
permanent  extremities  of  theirs.  The  leaves  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  have  lefs  breadth,  and  are  more 
irregularly  divided  than  thofe  at  its  bottom,  but  they 
retain  the  fame  tin<ft  only  fainter.  The  flower  is  vaft, 
and  when  the  root  has  flood  to  get  good  ftrength,  and 
numerous  ftalks  rife  from  it  together,  the  tuft  is  crowned 
with  a  continued  head  of  them.  The  bignefs  of  the 
flower,  when  the  plant  thrives  perfectly,  is  that  of  the 
largeft  Angle  Anemone :  its  colour  perfect  gold.  The 
cup  in  which  it  ftands  is  very  beautiful  :  five  elegant 
oval  leaves  compofe  it,  and  they  are  of  a  fine  yellowifh 
green.  The  body  of  the  flower  is  formed  of  an 
uncertain  number  of  petals,  ufually  twelve  or  thirteen  3 
they  are  oblong,  broad,  and  irregularly  terminated  :  in 
the  center  ftand  numerous  fhort  filaments,  they  form  a 
thick  tuft,  and  each  is  topped  by  an  oblong  and  fome- 
what  crooked  button  :  in  the  midft  ftand  numerous  ru¬ 
diments  of  feeds,  collected  into  a  kind  of  head,  and  on 
thefe  are  placed  pointed  and  bent  ftigmata,  to  receive 
the  duft  from  thefe  numerous  buttons.  The  fruit  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  is  compofed  of  naked  feeds,  fixed  in 
five  feries  to  an  oblong  receptacle  :  their  fhape  is  ir¬ 
regular,  angulated,  and  bent  at  the  top. 

The  root  of  the  fourth  fpecies  is  compofed  of  nume¬ 
rous  white  fibres,  connected  to  a  fmall  head.  The  firft 
leaves  are  fupported  on  long,  firm,  whitifh  foot-ftalks, 
and  each  is  compofed  of  three  parts,  each  part  of  three 
leffer  leaves 5  the  natural  divifion  of  the  foot-ftalk  is  thus 
into  three  parts,  and  the  natural  number  of  leaves  on 
each  of  thefe  are  three,  but  fometimes  they  are  in  the 
whole  fewer,  the  two  fide  divifions  having  only  two 
leaves,  and  the  middle  one  three.  Thus  the  whole 
radical  leaf,  when  per fie£f,  confifts  of  nine  fmaller  leaves, 
when  imperfect  of  feven,  and  when  redundant  of  thir¬ 
teen.  The  feparate  leaves  are  of  a  firm  fubftance,  of  an 
oval  figure,  notched  irregularly  at  the  edges,  and  of  a 
blackifh  green.  The  ftalk  is  round,  firm,  branched, 
and  eight  inches  high.  The  larger  leaves  toward  the 
lower  part  of  this  are  placed  in  threes,  and  are  of  the 
fame  dark  green  with  thofe  from  the  root ;  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk,  and  on  the  branches,  they  are  irregu¬ 
larly  placed,  and  narrow.  The  flowers  terminate  all 
the  branches  in  large  numbers,  and  they  are  of  a  faint 
yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  green.  The  cup  is  compofed  of 
five  fmall,  oval,  hollowed,  and  fading  leaves,  of  a  yel¬ 
lowifh  colour.  The  body  of  the  flower  is  formed  of  an 
uncertain  number  of  petals,  from  five  to  fifteen,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  age  of  the  plant  :  they  are  obtufe,  and  ftand 
open  ;  in  the  midft  there  arc  numerous  fhort  filaments 
and  in  the  middle  of  thefe  a  duller  of  rudiment  of  feeds  • 
thefe  have  no  ftyles,  but  each  its  proper  head,  which 
is  pointed  and  bent  back. 

Culture  of  the  Pheasant’s-Eye. 

7  he  variety  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  autumn,  in  a  light  foil,  in  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden  :  but  if  the  feeds  of  the  plants  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  they  generally  fucceed  better  than 
when  they  are  fown. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  When  the 
plants  come  up  let  them  be  kept  weeded  and  carefully 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  in  the  autumn  following  be 
tranfplanted  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  defigned  to 
remain. 

The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
parting  the  roots  :  either  way  the  gardener  fhould  chofe 
a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  open  to  the  winds,  and  where 
the  mid-day  fun  is  in  fome  degree  kept  off  by  trees :  let 
him  take  out  the  mould  here  two  feet  deep,  and  lay  on  a 
thin  coat  of  clay,  but  not  too  firmly  beaten  :  upon  this 
let  him  fcatter  fome  large  gravel,  and  then  pour  in  the 
following  compoft. 

Let  him  dig  out  fome  pafture-land  from  under  the 
turf  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where  the  mould  is  light  and 
mellow,  and  is  accuftomed  to  fome  fettling  of  wet. 

The  fpot  being  levelled,  will  ferve  either  to  receive 
the  parted  roots  from  another  place,  which  fhould  be 
fet  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  the  feeds.  The  firft 
way  is  the  eafieft,  but  it  is  from  the  other  we  are  to  ex- 
pe<ft  the  fineft  plants. 

The  method  by  feeds  is  as  follows.  When  the  plants 
are  in  flower,  let  him  obferve  the  ftrongeft  root,  which 
he  will  know  by  the  number  and  height  of  the  fhoots. 
All  thefe  muft  be  cut  away,  except  one ;  and  then  with 
a  trowel  dig  up  the  ground  about  the  plant,  and  give  it 
once  in  two  days  a  little  water.  When  the  flower  has 
fallen,  and  the  feeds  begin  to  fhew  themfelves  of  fome 
bignefs,  let  him  forbear  watering.  When  they  are 
grown  to  a  full  fize,  and  are  fomewhat  hardened,  he 
muft  carefully  cut  off  the  head,  and  lay  it  on  a  papered 
fhelf.  When  the  feeds  fall  off,  they  muft  be  wrapped 
in  paper,  and  kept  till  the  beginning  of  September 3  they 
fhould  then  be  fown  thinly  upon  "the  piece  of  ground 
prepared  for  them  3  and  an  inch  of  lighter  mould  fifted 
over  them  :  let  a  few  pieces  of  furze-bufh  be  thrown 
upon  the  bed  to  prevent  accidents  3  and  in  dry  feafons 
gently  refreflred  with  water.  After  this,  when  the  plants 
are  up,  let  fome  pea.ftraw  be  flattered  over  them  in  hard 
weather,  and  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds.  In 
fpring  they  fhould  be  thinned,  by  taking  up  the  weakeft, 
where  they  have  rifen  too  thick ;  and  let  thefe  be 
planted  out  into  other  parts  of  the  garden.  Let  the 
others  be  left  at  fifteen  inches  diftance  every  way  in  the 
feed-bed,  and  not  removed  afterwards.  Thus  being;  al¬ 
lowed  full  room,  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  thcy'wili 
flower  in  great  perfe&ion. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  February,  in  a  pot  of  common  garden- 
mould,  and  railed  in  a  bark-bed.  Two  or  three  of  the 
ftrongeft  plants  muft  be  faved,  and  planted  out  in  fepa¬ 
rate  pots,  and  afterwards  brought  into  the  ftove. 

PHEASANT-EYE  PINK,  a  fpecies  of  Carnation. 
See  the  article  Carnation. 

PHLOX,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are  nine 
fpecies  ;  among  thefe  the  following  is  one  of  the  moll 
beautiful,  and  the  culture  of  it  is  a  proper  direction  for 
that  of  all  the  reft,  viz.  Phlox  with  fmooth,  heart- 
fhaped,  and  lanceolated  leaves. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  North- 
America.  The  root  is  compofed  of  innumerable  fibres 
conne&ed  to  a  fmall  head.  7'he  ftalk  is  upright,  firm, 
and  two  feet  high,  rounded,  fomewhat  rough  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  elegantly  fpotted.  7’he  two  colours  which 
form  the  variegation  are  red  and  green  3  when  the  plant 
is  in  its  higheft  perfetfion,  they  are  thrown  together 
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upon  the  ftalk  in  irregular  lines,  and  fpots.  The  leaves  ' 
are  placed  in  pairs ;  they  are  oblong  and  moderately 
broad  ;  heart-fhaped  and  largeft  at  the  bafe,  where  they 
embrace  the  ftalk,  and  from  thence  waved  at  the  edges  ; 
fomewhat  broad  again  near  the  middle,  and  fharp- 
pointed.  Their  colour  is  a  frefh  green.  The 
flowers  are  numerous,  large,  and  very  beautifnl  ;  it 
is  of  a  pale  but  delicate  red,  they  are  difpofed  in 
a  great  irregular  tuft  at  the  extremities  of  the  ftalks. 
Each  flower  has  its  cup,  this  is  formed  of  one  piece 
marked  with  ten  ridges,  and  cut  into  five  fegments 
at  the  rim.  One  petal  forms  the  flower.  The  tubular 
part  is  longer  than  the  cup,  narroweft  toward  the  bale, 
and  a  little  bent ;  the  fegments  of  the  vergeare  five,  they 
are  large,  rounded,  and  expanded.  The  filaments  are 
five  in  number;  two  are  larger,  and  one  is  fhorter  than 
the  other  two.  Their  buttons  ftand  in  the  opening  of 
the  fegments.  The  ftyle  is  fingle,  and  is  of  the  form 
and  length  of  the  filaments,  but  is  crowned  with  a  three- 
parted  head  :  it  rifes  from  a  rudiment  of  a  conic  form, 
which  ripens  into  an  oval  capfule,  marked  with  three 
ridges,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  divided  within  into 
three  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  an  oval  feed. 

Culture  of  the  Phlox. 

The  beft  method  of  propagating  this  plant  is  by 
cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  frefh  rich 
mould,  dug  up  for  it  in  the  nurferv,  and  mull:  be  duly 
watered  till  they  have  taken  root.  The  beft  feafon  for 
planting  them  is  the  middle  of  May  :  they  will  be  rooted 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  they  muft  remain  in  their 
places  till  0£tober,  then  let  them  be  removed  into  their 
places  in  the  borders,  and  the  ground  muft  be  kept 
clear  about  them  for  a  foot  and  a  half  every  way  :  this 
promotes  the  fpreading  of  their  fibres,  and  on  this 
depends  the  perfection  of  their  flowers. 

PHYLICA,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which  there  are 
three  fpecies.  I.  Phylica,  with  linear  leaves  growing 
in  whorls.  2.  Phylica,  with  narrow,  awl-fhaped  leaves, 
ba:ry  at  the  top.  3.  Phylica,  with  oval,  fcattered  leaves. 

Thefe  are  mrubby  plants,  natives  of  Ethiopia,  and  all 
jequire  the  fame  culture.  The  firft  of  the  fpecies  is  the 
moft  beautiful. 

\t  is  about  a  yard  high.  The  main  ftem  is  covered 
with  a  brown  bark,  and  the  young  twigs  are  purplifh. 
The  leaves  are  fmall  and  numerous  :  they  grow  in  a 
kind  of  circular  clufters  round  the  ftalk,  they  are  narrow, 
fharp-pointed,  and  of  a  firm  fubftance  ;  their  colour  on 
the  tipper  fide  is  a  fine  green,  and  on  the  lower  they  are 
filvery.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall  and  white.  From 
the  top  of  the  branches,  and  from  their  fides,  there  rife 
{lender  fhoots  two  or  three  inches  long,  befet  with 
numerous  leaves,  and  crowned  with  clufters  of  flowers : 
each  ftands  in  its  feparate  cup,  which  is  compofed  of 
three  narrow  and  {harp-pointed  fegments  :  this  remains 
when  the  flower  is  fallen  and  becomes  the  defence  of  a 
roundilh  feed-vefiel,  marked  with  three  ridges,  and  con¬ 
taining  in  as  many  cells,  three  roundilh  feeds,  one  in 
each.  In  the  center  of  the  flower,  which  is  tubular  at 
the  bafe,  and  divided  into  five  fmall  fegments  at  the 
rim,  there  rife  five  very  fmall  filaments.  At  the  bafe  of 
every  fegment  of  the  flower  there  ftands  a  little  fcale  : 
thefe  are  five  in  all,  they  are  fharp-pointed,  and  they 
converge  inwards  :  the  five  filaments  have  their  infertion 
under  thefe  five  feales,  one  rifing  under  each,  and  they 
are  terminated  by  fmall,  roundilh  buttons ;  the  ftyle  is 
placed  among  thefe,  and  is  fmall  and  undivided. 

Culture  of  the  Phylica. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  thrive  j 
beft  in  the  following  compoft  : 

Take  a  barrow  of  earth  from  an  upland  pafture,  half  a 
barrow  of  garden-mould,  a  bufliel  of  fand,  and  half  a | 
bufhcl  of  faw-duft  :  thefe  muft  be  well  worked  together 
in  the  fpring,  and  lie  mellowing  all  fummer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fucceeding  autumn  fill  a  pot 
with  this  large  enough  to  hold  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
cuttings,  which  muft  be  taken  from  a  thriving  plant, 
and  fet  in  with  great  care,  obferving  to  give  them 
frequent  and  gentle  waterings ;  the  pots  muft  be  fet  up  to 
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the  rim  in  an  old  bark-bed,  and  the  plants  {haded  with 
mats.  With  this  management  they  will  foon  take  root, 
after  which  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  green-houfe  plants. 

PIMENTO.  See  the  article  Jamaica  Pepper. 

PIMPERNEL,  Anagalis ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Pimpernel,  with  un¬ 
divided  leaves,  and  a  trailing  ftalk  ;  or  the  common  red 
Pimpernel.  2.  Pimpernel,  with  undivided  leaves,  and 
an  eredt  ftalk  ;  or  the  blue  Pimpernel.  3.  Pimpernel, 
with  heart-lhaped  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks,  and  com- 
preffed  ftalks.  4.  Pimpernel,  with  finuated  leaves. 

Thefe  are  all  annual  plants.  The  firft  fpecies  is  a 
native  of  this  country,  and  moft  others  in  Europe.  The 
native  place  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  not  known.  The 
third  grows  naturally  in  Spain;  and  the  fourth  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Culture  of  the  Pimpernel. 

All  the  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  (own  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  When  the  plants  come 
up  they  only  require  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  the 
third  and  fourth  fpecies  muft  be  iheltered  from  extreme 
cold. 

PINE-APPLE,  Ananas ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria  monogynia ,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  him  a  fpecies  of  the  Bromelia,  but  confidered  by 
other  authors  as  a  diftindt  genus. 

This  plant  is  robult,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  two 
feet  and  a  half.  The  root  is  thick  and  fends  out  many 
fcattered  fibres.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  fharp- 
pointed,  and  of  a  pale  green,  with  a  tinge  of  blue.  In 
the  center  of  the  clufter  of  leaves  rifes  the  ftalk,  round, 
thick,  and  of  a  pale  green,  with  two  or  three  little 
leaves  upon  it.  On  its  top  is  placed  an  oval,  pyramidal, 
flefhy  fubftance,  formed  of  many  cluftered  tubercles 
fupporting  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  crimfon: 
this,  at  its  firft  appearance,  is  green,  and  in  one  of  the 
varieties  continues  l'o  when  ripe,  at  which  time  in  fome 
of  thefe  varieties  it  is  oval,  in  others  roundifh,  and  in 
others  pointed  :  in  fome  the  flefh  is  white,  in  others 
yellow.  On  the  fummit  ftands  a  crown  of  cluftered 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  plant,  and  of  an  elegant  blue 
green.  This  crown  grows  in  proportion  with  the  fruit, 
which,  when  ripe,  changes  to  a  bright  ftraw-colour. 
While  it  continues  to  grow,  it  fhoots  out  on  all  fides, 
fpines  or  prickles,  which,  as  it  approaches  towards  ma¬ 
turity,  dry  and  foften,  fo  that  the  fruit  is  gathered 
without  the  leaft  inconveniency. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  plant,  but  the  five 
following  are  the  principal.  1.  The  oval  Pine-apple, 
with  white  flefh.  2.  The  pyramidal  kind,  with  yellow 
flefh.  3.  The  fhining-leaved  kind,  with  fcarce  any 
fpines  on  its  edges.  4.  The  pyramidal  olive  coloured 
kind,  with  yellow  flefh. 

Culture  of  the  Pine-apple,  according  to  Air.  Miller. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the  crowns 
which  grow  on  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  either  from  the  plants,  or  under  the  fruit,  either 
of  which  I  have  found  to  be  equally  good  ;  although,  by 
fome  perfons,  the  crown  is  thought  preferable  to  the 
fuckers,  as  fuppofing  it  will  produce  fruit  fooner  than  the 
fuckers,  which  is  certainly  a  miftake  ;  for  by  conftant 
experience  I  find  the  fuckers  (if  equally  ftrong)  will  fruit 
as  foon,  and  produce  as  large  fruit  as  the  crowns. 

The  fuckers  and  crowns  muft  be  laid  to  dry  in  a  warm 
place  for  four  or  five  days,  or  more  (according  to  the 
moifture  of  the  part  which  adhered  to  the  old  plant  or' 
fruit)  for,  if  they  are  immediately  planted,  they  will  rot. 
The  certain  rule  of  judging  when  they  are  fit  to  plant,  is 
by  obferving  if  the  bottom  is  healed  over,  and  become 
hard  ;  for,  if  the  fuckers  are  drawn  off  carefully  from 
the  old  plants,  they  will  have  a  hard  fkin  over  the  lower 
part ;  fo  need  not  lie  fo  long  as  thofe  which  by  accident 
may  have  been  broken.  But  whenever  a  crown  is  taken 
from  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers  from  the  old  plants,  they 
fhould  be  immediately  diverted  of  their  bottom  leaves,  fo 
high  as  to  allow  depth  for  their  planting  ;  fo  that  they 
may  be  thoroughly  dry  and  healed  in  every  part,  left, 

when 
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when  they  receive  heat  and  moifture,  they  fhould 
perifh,  which  often  happens  when  this  method  is  not 
purfued.  If  thefe  fuckers  or  crowns  are  taken  oft  late  in 
the  autumn,  or  during  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring, 
they  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the  ftove,  for  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  planted  ;  but  in  the 
fummer-feafon  they  will  be  fit  for  planting  in  three  or 
four  days. 

As  to  the  earth  in  which  thefe  fhould  be  planted,  if 
you  have  a  rich  good  kitchen-garden  mould,  not  too 
heavy,  fo  as  to  detain  the  moifture  too  long,  nor  over 
light  and  fandy,  it  will  be  very  proper  for  them  without 
any  mixture  :  but,  where  this  is  wanting,  you  fhould 
procure  fome  fi  eih  earth  from  a  good  pafture,  which 
fhould  be  mixed  with  about  a  third  part  of  rotten  neats- 
dung,  or  the  dung  of  an  old  melon  or  cucumber-bed, 
which  is  well  confirmed.  Thefe  fhould  be  mixed  fix  or 
eight  months  at  leaft  before  they  are  ufed  ;  but  if  it  be 
a  year,  it  will  be  the  better;  and  fhould  be  often  turned, 
that  their  parts  may  be  the  better  united,  as  alfo  the  clods 
well  broken.  This  earth  fhould  not  be  fereened  very 
fine;  for,  if  you  only  clear  it  of  the  great  ftones,  it  will 
be  better  for  the  plants  than  when  it  is  made  too  fine. 
You  fhould  always  avoid  mixing  any  fand  with  the  earth, 
unlefs  it  be  extremely  ftifr ;  and  then  it  will  be  neceflury 
to  have  it  mixed  at  leaft  fix  months  or  a  year  before  it  is 
ufed  ;  and  it  muft  be  frequently  turned,  that  the  fand 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  earth,  fo  as  to  divide  its 
parts :  but  you  fhould  not  put  more  than  a  fixth  part  of 
fand  ;  for  too  much  fand  is  very  injurious  to  thefe 
plants. 

In  the  fummer  feafon,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
thefe  plants  muft  be  frequently  watered  ;  but  you  fhould 
not  give  them  large  quantities  at  a  time.  You  muft 
alfo  be  very  careful  that  the  moifture  is  not  detained  in 
the  pots  by  the  holes  being  flopped  ;  for  that  will  foon 
deftroy  the  plants.  If  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  fhould 
be  watered  every  other  day  ;  but,  in  a  cool  feafon,  twice 
a  week  will  be  often  enough  :  and,  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  you  lhould  once  a  week  water  them  gently  all 
over  their  leaves,  which  will  wafh  the  filth  off  them,  and 
thereby  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
There  are  fome  perfons  who  frequently  fhift  thefe  plants 
from  pot  to  pot ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  pradtifed 
by  thofe  who  propofe  to  have  large  well-flavoured  fruit ; 
for,  unlefs  the  pots  be  filled  with  the  roots,  by  the  time 
the  plants  begin  to  fhew  their  fruit,  they  commonly 
produce  fmall  fruit,  which  have  generally  large  crowns 
on  them  ;  fo  that  the  plants  will  not  require  to  be  new 
potted  oftener  than  twice  in  a  feafon  ;  the  firft  time  fhould 
be  about  the  end  of  April,  when  the  fuckers  and  crowns 
of  the  former  year’s  fruit  (which  remained  all  the  winter 
in  thofe  pots  in  which  they  were  firft  planted)  fhould  be 
fhifted  into  large  pots,  i.  e.  thofe  which  were  in  half¬ 
penny  or  three  farthings  pots,  lhould  be  put  into  penny, 
or  at  moft  three  halfpenny  pots,  according  to  the  ftze  of 
the  plants  ;  for  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  over-pot 
them,  nothing  being  more  prejudicial  to  thefe  plants. 
The  fecond  time  for  fhifting  them  is  towards  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  when  you 
lhould  fhift  thofe  plants  which  are  of  a  proper  fize  for 
fruiting  the  following  fpring  into  two-penny  pots,  which 
are  full  large  enough  for  any  of  thofe  plants.  At  each 
of  thefe  times  of  fhifting  the  plants,  the  bark-bed  lhould 
be  furred  up,  and  fome  new  bark  added,  to  raife  the  bed 
up  to  the  height  it  was  at  firft  made  ;  and,  when  the  pots 
are  plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed,  the  plants  fhould 
be  watered  gently  all  over  the  leaves,  to  waft]  off  the 
filth,  and  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
If  the  bark-bed  be  well  ftirred,  and  a  quantity  of  good 
frelh  bark  added  to  the  bed,  at  this  latter  Ihifting  it  will 
be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  ;  and  they  may  remain 
in  the  tan  until  the  beginning  of  November,  orfometimes 
later,  according  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  feafon,  and  will 
not  require  any  fire  before  that  time.  During  the 
winter  feafon  thefe  plants  will  not  require  to  be  watered 
oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth  day,  accoidin?  as  you 
find  the  earth  in  the  pots  to  dry:  nor  fhould  you  give 
them  too  much  at  a  time ;  for  it  is  much  better  to  give 
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them  a  little  water  often,  than  to  over-water  them,  efpc- 
cially  at  that  feafon.  You  muft  obferve  never  to  fhift 
thofe  plants  which  fhew  their  fruit  intoother  pots  :  for, 
if  they  are  removed  after  the  fruit  appears,  it  will  Hop 
the  growth,  and  thereby  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  fmaller, 
and  retard  its  ripening;  fo  that  many  times  it  will  be 
October  or  November  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  :  therefore 
you  fhould  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  v  igorous 
growing  ftate  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  f.uit, 
becauie  upon  this  depends  the  goodnefs  and  fize  of  the 
fruit ;  for,  if  they  receive  a  check  after  this,  the  fruit  is 
generally  fmall  and  ill-tafted. 

The  method  of  judging  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  is  by 
the  fmell,  and  from  obfervation  ;  for,  as  the  feveral  forts 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  colour  of  their  fruit,  that 
will  not  be  any  direction  when  to  cut  them  ;  nor  fhould 
they  remain  fo  long  as  to  become  flat  and  dead,  as  they 
alfo  do  when  they  are  cut  long  before  they  are  eaten  : 
therefore,  the  fureft  way  to  have  this  fruit  in  perfection, 
is  to  cut  it  the  fame  day  it  is  eaten  :  but  it  muft  be  early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  fun  has  heated  the  fruit,  ob- 
ferving  to  cut  the  ftalk  as  long  to  the  fruit  as  poflible, 
and  lay  it  in  a  cool,  but  dry  place,  preferving  the  ftalk 
and  crown  to  it,  until  it  is  eaten. 

Culture  of  the  Pine-apple,  according  to  Dr.  Hill. 

The  two  hrft  requifites  for  cultivating  theie  plants  are 
a  bark- bed  covered  with  a  frame  and  glaffes,  and  a  ftove 
with  its  bark-pit.  The  firft  ferves  to  raife  the  fuckers 
and  crowns  to  a  condition  of  bearing  fruit;  and  the 
fecond  is  tor  bringing  their  fruit  to  periedtion. 

Thefe  are  to  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner  : 

Let  the  frame  over  the  bark-pit  be  built  with  brick¬ 
work,  and  have  flues  to  warm  the  air  in  winter  ;  let  its 
length  and  breadth  bo  a:co>ciing  to  the  quantity  of  plants 
intended  to  be  raifed,  ana  the  b'gnefs  01  the  ftove  to  be 
fupplied  from  it  :  but  let  the  depth  be  fo  much,  that  the 
glafs  covering  may  be  three  inches  above  the  height  of 
the  talltft  plants  that  need  be  kept  in  it,  and  the  whole 
built  firm  and  found. 

Let  the  gardener  obferve  to  order  the  bed  to  be  fotne- 
thing  larger  than  .he  common  cuiiom,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  ot  the  plants  ;  for  howev  r  little  the  prefent 
pradkice  feems  fenfible  of  it,  the  giving  the  plants  room 
in  their  infant  bed,  is  the  original  principle  on  which 
the  largenefs  ot  the  fruit  depends.  The  ftove  fhould  be 
built  with  glaffes  a  yard  and  half  high  in  front,  and  it 
fhould  be  two  yards  high  at  the  back.  From  the  top 
behind  to  the  top  of  the  front  g’afles.,  fhould  be  carried  a 
covering  of  glafs,  Hoping,  and  within  is  to  be  the  tan- 
bed. 

With  refpeCl  of  the  bignefs,  it  muft  be  fuited  to  the 
quantity  of  plants  intended  to  be  raifed  :  a  tan-pit  of 
thirty  feet  long,  and  feven  broad,  will  conveniently  hold 
a  hundred,  and  the  glafs  and  brick-work  muft  be  con¬ 
trived  to  furround  and  cover  it.  The  ftove  and  frame 
being  thus  fuited  to  one  another,  and  in  readinefs  ;  the 
comport  for  the  plant  is  next  to  be  confidtred.  rI'here 
have  been  various  kinds  employed,  but  the  beft  is  this. 

Mix  together  one  load  of  rich  light  mould  from  under 
the  turf  in  a  pafture,  half  a  load  of  river-mud,  half  a 
load  of  rotted  dung  from  an  old  melon-bed,  and  two 
bufhels  of  fine  pit-fand,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  old 
cow-dung  :  let  thefe  be  very  well  united  by  ftirring,  and 
then  thrown  up  in  a  ridge,  to  receive  the  influence  of  the 
air. 

When  the  brick-work  is  dry  and  hardened,  and  the 
mould  and  other  ingredients  in  this  comport  are  well 
blended  and  enriched  by  frequent  turning  to  the  air  with 
a  new  furface,  all  will  be  ready  for  beginning  the  plan¬ 
tation  :  this  is  to  be  made  with  the  crowns  "taken  from 
the  ripe  fruit,  with  the  fuckers  from  plants  in  our  own 
ftoves,  or  from  plants  brought  from  America. 

The  1;Jtter  nietht  d  is  uncertain,  and  there  is  a  plain 
objection  againft  it,  which  is  there  being  no  fecurity  of 
having  a  good  kind.  The  fugar-loaf  fort,  whofe  leaves 
are  ftreaked  on  the  infide  with  purple  ;  or  the  Montferrat 
kind,  whofe  leaves  are  entirely  purple  or  brown  within, 
are  to  be  preferred  to  ali  others. 
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The  crowns  of  thefe,  when  cut  in  England,  are 
always  ready  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  provifion 
fhould  be  made  for  fuckers,  by  cutting  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  taking  off  the  earth  from  the  furface,  putting  in 
frefh  from  the  bed  of  compoft,  and  letting  the  pot  up  to 
the  rim  in  a  good  hot-bed  ;  it  is  here  to  be  watered  every 
evening  with  water  that  has  flood  in  the  ftove :  and 
vegetation  being  thus  promoted,  when  the  ftalk  is  cut 
away,  the  effort  of  nature  will  all  be  upon  the  making 
fhoots  of  fuckers,  which  will  ferve  for  the  new  plan¬ 
tation. 

If  the  plants  be  procured  from  America,  let  them  be 
foaked  in  a  flrong  decodtion  of  wood-foot  and  tobacco, 
to  deflroy  the  infedts,  with  which  they  commonly  are 
loaded,  and  which  will  deflroy  them,  and  fpread  over 
every  thing  elfe  in  the  ftove,  if  not  killed  at  firft  in  this 
manner.  If  the  plantation  be  made  in  the  more  ufual 
way,  from  crowns  and  fuckers  of  our  own  produce, 
there  requires  a  great  deal  of  care,  though  of  another 
kind. 

Let  the  crown  be  taken  off  from  the  fruit  very  gently, 
and  the  fuckers  drawn  away  with  fuch  caution,  as  not 
to  break  the  membrane  that  naturally  furrounds  them  : 
let  the  lower  leaves  be  taken  oft',  and  let  both  be  laid 
upon  a  fhelf  in  a  warm  room,  till  the  bottoms  are  dry 
and  hardened  :  for  if  planted  while  wet,  they  will  rot. 

Let  the  gardener  take  this  pradtical  caution,  that  the 
fuckers,  if  carefully  drawn  off,  will  be  fit  for  planting 
much  fooner  than  the  crowns;  in  general,  three,  four, 
or  five  days  lying  will  do  in  fummer,  but  in  winter  they 
take  ten  days,  and  will  not  dry  well  any  where  but  in 
the  ftove. 

When  the  bottoms  are  firm  and  fit  for  planting,  let 
the  gardener  put  fome  of  his  compoft  into  as  many  fmall 
pots  as  he  has  crowns  and  fuckers  :  he  mull  carefully 
plant  one  in  each  pot,  and  pouring  in  more  compoft, 
fix  it  well  ;  and  when  all  are  thus  planted,  let  them  be 
fet  in  the  bark-bed,  obferving  that  the  bark  is  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  fetting  the  pots  in  the 
bark  up  to  the  rim,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance.  They  are 
to  be  kept  here  during  the  fummer,  without  any  farther 
heat  than  that  of  the  bark  :  and  in  winter,  with  the 
help  of  a  gentle  warmth  ;  they  mull  be  watered  gently 
every  fourth  day  in  fummer,  and  every  fixth  in  winter. 

In  the  April  following  they  will  be  fit  for  putting  into 
large  pots,  which  muft  be  done  with  great  care,  fhaking 
out  the  plant  with  its  ball  of  earth  entire,  and  filling  it 
up  with  more  of  the  compoft.  After  this  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  the  fame  manner  till  the  end  of  July,  and  then 
removed  once  more  into  larger  pots ;  thefe  fhould  not  be 
too  large,  for  fuch  crowd  the  bed,  and  rather  injure 
than  help  the  plants.  At  each  time  of  fhifting,  the 
bark-bed  muft  be  ftirred  up,  and  fome  frefh  bark  added  : 
the  plants  muft  then  be  fet  in  again,  and  gently  watered, 
and  after  this  preferved  in  every  refpedt  as  at  firft. 

When  they  fhew  their  fruit,  the  gardener  muft  obferve 
to  remove  them  no  more  out  of  their  pots,  for  this  can 
never  be  done  without  giving  them  a  check  :  and  if  they 
receive  any  when  they  are  fet  for  fruit,  it  will  render  that 
fruit  fmall  and  ill-tafted. 

The  plants  fhould  only  be  taken  out  of  the  tan-bed 
to  the  ftove  when  they  are  in  a  condition  of  bearing,  and 
in  this  manner  the  ftove  will  always  at  the  proper  fruit 
feafon,  which  is  from  June  to  the  beginning  of  Odtober, 
make  a  very  glorious  figure,  the  whole  being  fruiting 
plants. 

As  the  fruit  are  cut,  the  pots  are  to  be  removed  and 
managed  for  the  producing  of  fuckers,  as  already  di¬ 
rected  in  the  bark-bed,  of  which  nothing  need  be  done 
or  feen  in  the  ftove.  This  is  the  beft  way  of  managing 
the  plants  :  and  notwithftanding  the  fecond  fire  that  is 
neceffary  in  winter  for  the  bark-bed,  it  is  in  the  end  the 
cheapeft. 

For  thofe  who  chufe  to  do  otherwife,  the  bark-bed 
may  be  made  in  the  common  way,  without  any  con¬ 
venience  for  firing.  In  that  cafe,  the  plants  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  ftove  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
taken  out  again  in  fpring.  The  time  for  planting 
depends  upon  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  from  which  the 
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crown  is  taken,  or  from  whofe  root,  after  cutting,  the 
fuckers  arc  raifed  ;  fo  that  no  week  or  month  can  be 
allotted,  but  they  muft  be  taken  when  ready. 

At  the  time  of  planting  and  removing  them  into  large 
pots,  let  there  be  always  a  few  ftones  put  in  the  pot  over 
the  hole  for  the  difeharge  of  water,  that  it  may  always 
keep  open  i  for  if  it  fhould  fill  up,  and  the  wet  be 
detained,  it  would  certainly  rot  the  plant.  What  the 
gardener  underftands  by  a  three-farthing  pot  is  the  full 
bignefs  for  planting  the  fuckers  and  crowns  at  firft,  and 
for  many  of  them  a  halfpenny  pot  will  do.  The  firft 
removal  fhould  be  into  penny  pots  or  three-halfpenny 
ones,  according  to  their  fize :  and  the  laft  into  two¬ 
penny  pots,  thefe  being  the  fitteft  fize  for  the  fruiting 
plants. 

The  two  dangers  to  which  thefe  plants  are  expofed, 
while  the  due  degree  of  heat  is  allowed  them,  is  to  be 
deftroyed  by  infedts,  or  choaked  for  want  of  air.  The 
infedts  mult  be  wafhed  off  with  a  fpunge,  dipped  in  a 
decodtion  of  wood-foot  and  tobacco ;  and  the  other  ac¬ 
cident  is  to  be  prevented  by  raifing  the  glaffes  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  with  a  notched  flick. 

The  degree  of  heat  when  fires  are  employed,  is  per- 
fedlly  to  be  regulated  by  the  thermometers  made  for  that 
purpofe,  and  marked  with  the  name  of  the  plant  at  the 
due  degree.  It  is  impoftible  to  keep  the  heat  always  to 
this  exadt  line  :  but  if  the  gardener  takes  care  never  to 
let  it  rife  above  four  or  five  degrees  higher,  or  fall  four 
or  five  degrees  lower  than  the  mark,  he  will  never  hurt 
his  plants. 

Culture  of  the  Pine- apple,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Allen. 

Let  the  Pine- apple  plants  be  planted  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  in  pots  of  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
and  plunged  into  a  bed  of  tanners  bark,  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  thick  ;  and  let  the  laft  half  foot  on  the 
top  of  the  bed  be  old  tan  that  has  loft  its  heat,  which 
will  prevent  the  plants  being  fcorched  at  the  roots.  In 
September  fhift  them  into  large  pots  with  all  the  earth 
about  them  :  at  the  fame  time  fhaking  up  the  tan  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  adding  fome  frefh  to  keep  it  up  to  its 
proper  height ;  Hill  obferving  to  keep  about  fix  inches  of 
old  tan  at  the  top.  This  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  them 
till  they  fhew  their  fruit,  which  will  probably  be  in 
February  or  March ;  when  being  prepared  with  a  bed  of 
frefh  tan,  cover  it  over  about  two  inches  thick  with 
earth  ;  then  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  without 
difturbing  the  roots,  and  place  them  on  the  bed  at 
proper  diftances,  filling  up  the  interftices  with  good 
earth ;  where  they  may  remain  till  the  fruit  is  ripe : 
water  them  about  twice  a  week  all  over  the  bed,  but  not 
on  the  fruit. 

There  may  be  a  few  objedlions  raifed  againft  this  me¬ 
thod,  the  principal  of  which  is,  That  thofe  plants  which 
do  not  fhew  when  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  there 
is  a  great  probability  of  their  palling  the  fummer  without 
fruiting  ;  or,  if  there  fhould  be  any  that  ripen  late,  the 
houfe  cannot  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the  plants  for  the 
fucceeding  year;  and  if  it  is  all  new  tan,  as  propofed,  it 
is  apt  to  cake  and  want  frefh  ftirring  when  the  fruit  is 
three  parts  grown,  in  order  to  fwell  the  fruit  out  to  a 
large  fize. 

There  are  two  forts  of  the  Ananas  principally  culti¬ 
vated  in  England  ;  one  called  the  Queen-pine,  the  other 
the  Montferrat.  The  Queen  is  moft  efteemed  among 
the  gardeners,  as  being  more  regular  and  certain  in  their 
bearing  ;  whereas  the  Montferrat  fort  frequently  mifs 
the  proper  feafon  ;  and  many  that  are  brought  from  that 
illand,  though  fine  plants  to  look  at,  are  apt  to  produce 
but  trifling  fruit.  One  caufe  of  this,  perhaps,  may  be, 
the  ill  choice  that  is  made  in  promifeuoufly  taking  the 
fuckers  from  the  plants  that  have  produced  indifferent 
fruit. 

It  generally  happens  that  Pine  plants  which  are  brought 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  have  a  white  infedt  adhering  to 
them,  and  which,  if  not  deftroyed,  may  infedt  a  whole 
houfe  of  plants  to  their  great  prejudice,  as  they  never 
thrive  while  thefe  infedts  prey  on  them.  Some  gardeners 
infufe  the  plants  in  tobacco  water,  in  order  to  deflroy 
thefe  infedts,  but  this  often  rots  the  plants;  a  much 

T-  t  t  better 
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better  method  is,  when  the  plants  arrive,  to  ftrip  the 
fmall  leaves  from  the  roots,  and  clean  them  dry  ;  tor 
it  is  in  that  part  thefe  infects  moftly  harbour.  While 
the  bottoms  of  the  plants  are  hardening,  make  a  hot-bed 
with  dung,  and  lay  feven  or  eight  inches  ot  old  tan  on  it, 
which  cover  with  glatTes.  When  the  violence  of  the 
heat  is  a  little  abated,  flick  the  plants  in  the  tan,  and  let 
them  remain  there  about  three  weeks  ;  by  which  time 
they  will  be  fit  for  potting,  and  the  infedts  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  fleam  of  the  dung.  As  for  plants  that  do 
not  immediately  come  from  abroad,  they  are  never 
troubled  with  thefe  infedts,  unlefs  the  waterings  have 
been  ne^ledted,  or  the  plants  by  fome  other  means  are 
become  unhealthy  ;  for  they  will  not  prey  upon  any  per¬ 
fectly  healthful  plant. 

The  following  Ejlimate  of  the  Expence  of  building  a  Stove  for 
r nifi ng  Pine-apples  ;  together  with  the  annual  Charges 
for  Tan,  Labour ,  fsV.  appeared  in  the  Mul'eum  Rufl- 
ticum,  Vol.  Ill-  Png-  142. 

A  ftove,  forty  feet  long,  and  twelve  wide,  is  the  pro¬ 
per  fize  for  one  fire-place,  and  contains  as  much  air  as 
one  fire  will  properly  warm  :  I  fhall  therefore  calculate 
my  expences  for  one  of  that  fize,  and  particularly  as  it 
will  produce  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pines  a  year, 
which  is  fruit  enough  for  a  moderate-fized  family. 

The  height  in  front  is  three  feet,  and  the  back  part 
about  feven  feet. 

The  front,  one  end,  and  roof  to  be  of  glafs,  the 
Other  end  brick,  where  fhould  be  a  room  about  twelve 
feet  fquare,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  lefs,  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  laying  the  fuel,  and  for  making  the  fire. 

As  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  flues,  &c.  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  here  to  infert  them ;  but  I  will  beg  leave  to  refer  any 
gentleman,  who  wants  to  build  one,  to  that  ingenious 
bricklayer,  Mr.  Salter  Field,  of  Walton  upon  Thames, 
who  has  fhewed  great  {kill  and  judgment  in  building 
feveral. 

The  expence  of  building  fuch  a  ftove  will  be  about 
eighty  pounds,  fuppofing  all  the  materials  to  be  new, 
and  at  the  prices  given  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  ; 
but  if  you  have  the  conveniency  of  a  wall  ready  built  to 
eredft  it  againft,  it  will  fave  about  fifteen  pounds. 

The  price  of  the  plants  will  be  according  to  their  fizes, 
from  two  or  three  {hillings  each  to  tenor  twelve,  and  en¬ 
tirely  depends  on  how  long  you  will  wait  for  fruit,  and 
whether  you  will  buy  fuch  as  will  produce  fruit  of  only 
one  pound  weight  each,  or  two  or  three  pounds;  but 
about  fifty  pounds  will  flock  it  properly  at  firft,  to  have 
fruit  immediately. 

The  yearly  Expences  as  follows. 

1.  s.  d. 

Eight  hundred  buftiels  of  tan  to  fill  the  pit  at 

firft,  at  three  half-pence  per  bulhel  500 

Sixteen  loads  carriage  o  16  o 

Three  chaldrons  and  a  half  of  coals,  at  thirty- 

fix  {hillings  per  chaldron  660 

Two  hundred  buftiels  of  tan  more,  to  keep  the 
bed  level  with  its  former  height,  at  three  half¬ 
pence  per  buftiel  150 

Four  loads  carriage  040 

Filling  the  pit  with  tan,  and  planting  the  pots, 
two  days,  two  men,  at  two  {hillings  a  day 
each  080 

Stirring  the  tan  up,  and  adding  frelh  four  times 

more,  at  ditto  I  12  0 

The  time  in  attending  the  fires,  watering,  &c. 
is  worth  at  the  moft  eighteen-pence  a  week, 
which  comes  to  3180 

Repairing  the  windows,  painting,  and  white- 
wafliing  1  11  o 

Total  21  o  o 

The  Pine-apple  may  alfo  be  raifed  without  the  help  of 
a  ftove  in  a  hot- bed  of  tanners-bark,  with  the  frame  we 
have  already  deferibed  under  the  article  Hot-bed.  But 

as  thefe  plants  continue  for  a  time  in  the  bed,  the  heat 
of  which  will  decay  in  a  few  months,  it  will  be  necef- 
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lary  to  have  two  of  thefe  beds  contiguous  to  one  another  ; 
and  it  the  frame  be  made  to  Hide  from  one  bed  to  the 
other,  it  will  be  lufficient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  other- 
wile  there  muft  be  a  frame  for  each.  By  the  help  of  this 
additional  hot-bed  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  the  fame 
degree  of  warmth,  by  removing  them  from  one  bed  to 
the  other.  But  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  remove  them 
as  foon  as  the  heat  begins  to  decay  in  the  firft  bed  ;  be- 
caufe  it  may  be  renewed  by  making  a  good  lining 
of  horie-dung,  as  is  commonly  pradtifed  in  raifing  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  melons.  By  this  means  the  heat  of  the 
firft  bed  may  be  continued  a  very  confiderablc  time; 
and  when  it  begins  to  decay,  the  lecond  bed  muft  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants;  and  after  a  proper 
time  the  firft  new  made.  By  this  method  of  removing 
the  plants  from  one  bed  to  the  other,  they  will  always 
have  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  and  will  produce  fruit 
equal  to  any  raifed  in  the  ftoves.  But  the  utmoft  care 
muft  be  taken  to  give  the  plants  as  much  air  as  poflible; 
for  nothing  fo  much  contributes  to  their  growth,  and 
preferving  them  in  a  healthy  ftate,  as  frefh  air;  nor  is 
any  thing  more  deftrudtive  to  them,  than  the  putrid  con¬ 
fined  air  of  a  hot-bed.  If  you  have  not  the  convenience  of 
procuring  a  fufficient  quantity  of  tanners-bark  ;  the  beJ 
may  be  made  with  horfe-dung,  provided  the  furface  of 
the  dung  be  covered  with  bark  for  the  reception  of  the 
pots. 

By  this  fimple  method,  and  obferving  the  directions 
given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article,  with  regard 
to  the  compoft,-and  the  management  of  the  plants,  very 
fine  Pine-apples  may  be  raifed  at  a  very  fmall  expence. 

PINE-TREE,  Pinas ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  monadelpbia.  There  are 
feveral  fpecies  of  it,  the  two  following  of  which  are  the 
btft  worth  cultivating,  viz.  Pine-tree  with  two  £hort 
grey  leaves  proceeding  out  of  each  fheath,  and  fmall 
acute-pointed  cones ;  called  Scotch  Pine,  or  Fir.  2. 
Pine-tree  with  five  rough  leaves  in  each  fheath;  com¬ 
monly  called  Lord  Weymouth’s  Pine. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  is  common  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
fecond  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  where  it  is 
called  the  white  Pine. 

Culture  of  the  Pine-tree. 

Thefe  and  all  other  fpecies  of  the  Pine-tree,  are 
propagated  by  feeds.  The  ripe  cones  of  thefe  trees 
are  either  to  be  expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  or  foaked 
for  twelve  hours  in  warm  water ;  after  which  the 
feveral  cells  will  open,  and  the  feeds  fall  out.  Thefe 
feeds  muft  never  be  taken  out  till  the  time  of  flow¬ 
ing  them,  which  is  March.  The  ground  they  are 
to  be  fown  in,  muft  be  carefully  turned  feveral  times, 
to  deftroy  the  roots  of  weeds.  For  a  large  plan¬ 
tation,  the  beft  method  is  to  plough  it  feveral  times  ;  af¬ 
ter  this  the  earth  fhould  be  levelled  with  a  fpade  in  fmall 
fpots  at  every  fix  feet  fquare;  in  each  of  which  fpots, 
ten  or  twelve  feeds  are  to  be  fown,  and  covered  with 
fome  of  the  fame  mould  broken  fine ;  they  are  then  to 
be  covered  with  a  furze-bufh,  or  other  fuch  cover¬ 
ing  ;  and  this  is  to  remain  for  fome  time  after  the 
plants  are  come  up,  but  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  cover 
them  too  clofe;  when  this  is  taker,  off,  a  little  loofle 
earth  is  to  be  drawn  about  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  and 
fome  furze  ftuck  about  them  to  keep  off  the  too  great 
heat  of  the  fun.  There  are  uflually  from  twelve  feeds 
eight  plants,  and  thefe  may  be  left  {landing  together  till 
the  third  year. 

In  March  or  April,  the  third  year  after  flowing,  the 
plants  are  to  be  removed  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
ftand,  and  planted  at  eight  feet  fquare  diftance,  or 
greater  if  defired.  Two  plants  muft  always  be  left  in 
each  clufter,  and  great  care  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots 
of  them.  The  others  muft  be  taken  up  with  as  much 
earth  about  their  roots  as  poflible.  When  they  are  fet 
in  the  new  plantation,  there  muft  be  ftakes  fixed  near 
them  to  tie  them  to,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  them  down,  and  the  roots  muft  be  covered 
with  litter,  and  have  a  gentle  watering  to  fettle  the 

earth 
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earth  to  their  roots.  If  the  weather  fhould  prove  very 
dry,  this  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  at  a  time ;  over-watering  kills  all  new-fet  trees,  and 
the  cutting  any  of  the  heads  or  branches  of  the  refinous 
kinds  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  The  Scotch  Pine  de¬ 
lights  in  a  chalky  foil  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  but  will  alfo 
grow  in  gravel,  and  in  any  ground  that  is  not  too  wet. 

The  common  fir  loves  a  loamy  ftrong  foil,  and  is  a 
native  of  low  flat  grounds  ;  and  moft  of  the  American 
firs  and  Pines  love  .1  loofe  moift  foil.  The  filver  fir, 
and  the  manured  Pine,  love  a  dry  fituation,  but  muft 
have  a  deeper  foil  than  the  Scotch  Pine,  and  muft  be 
fheltered  from  the  north  winds.  The  -two  trees  left  in 
each  fpot  of  the  place  where  they  were  fown,  may  be 
left  together  feven  years,  then  the  leaft  flourifhing  tree 
is  to  be  carefully  removed. 

PINK,  a  fpecies  of  the  carnation.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  the  Pink  now  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  viz. 
The  Damafk-Pink,  the  White-Shock,  the  Phealant’s- 
eye  with  double  and  Angle  flowers,  the  common  red 
Pink,  Cob’s  Pink,  Dobfon’s  Pink,  white  Cob  Pink, 
and  Bat’s  Pink. 

Culture  oj  the  Pink. 

The  common  Pinks  are  propagated  either  by  feeds, 
which  is  the  way  to  obtain  new  varieties,  or  by  making 
layers  of  them,  or  by  planting  flips. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  thofe  of  the  beft  fort 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  dire&ed  for  the  Carnation,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  as  the  Pinks  are  lefs  tender,  fo  they 
may  be  more  hardily  treated  ;  thofe  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  layers,  muft  alfo  be  managed  as  the  Carna¬ 
tion. 

The  beft  time  to  plant  the  flips  of  Pinks  is  about  the 
end  of  July;  and  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  dry 
they  muft  be  conftantly  watered  every  other  day,  till  they 
have  taken  root.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady 
border,  and  the  ground  well  dug,  and  foaked  with  wa¬ 
ter  a  few  hours  before  the  flips  are  planted  ;  they  muft 
be  planted  at  about  the  diftance  of  three  inches  fquare; 
the  ground  fhould  be  clofed  very  hard  about  them,  and 
they  muft  be  well  watered  till  the  cuttings  have  taken 
root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other  care,  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

PIONY,  or  PEONY.  See  the  article  Peony. 

PIPE-TREE,  Syringa.  See  the  article  Syringa. 
PIPPERIDGE-PUSH,  or  BERBERRY-TREE. 
See  the  article  Berberry-Tree. 

PISHAMIN,  or  PERSIMON,  a  fpecies  of  Diofpy- 
ros ;  and  is  fometimes  called  the  Pitchumon  Plum. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  America,  where  it  rifes  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  bearing  a  fruit  which 
the  inhabitants  keep  till  rotten  before  they  eat  it,  as  is 
pradlifed  by  medlars  in  England. 

Culture  of  the  Pishamin. 

This  tree  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Indian  Date  Plum,  to  which  article  we  refer  the 
reader. 

PISONIA.  See  the  article  Fingrigo. 

PISTACIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  which 
comprehends  the  Piftacia  Nut-tree,  the  Turpentine-tree, 
and  the  Maftick-tree  ;  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
dioccia  pentandria,  and  of  which  he  diftinguifhes  only 
the  fix  following  fpecies,  but  other  authors  enumerate 
nine  :  i.  Piftacia  with  trifoliate  leaves.  2.  Piftacia 
with  winged,  trifoliate,  and  almoft  round  leaves.  3. 
Piftacia  with  unequal  winged  leaves,  the  lobes  of  which 
are  fomewhat  oval,  and  recurved,  being  the  Piftacia 
tree.  4.  Piftacia,  with  unequal,  winged  leaves  ;  the 
lobes  of  which  are  oval  and  fpear-fhaped,  or  the  Tere- 
binthus,  or  common  Turpentine-tree.  5.  Piftacia, 
witli  abrupt,  winged  leaves,  and  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  or 
the  Lentufcus,  or  common  Maftick-tree.  6.  Piftacia, 
with  winged,  deciduous  leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are 
oval. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  fhrubby  plants.  The  firft  fpecies 
is  a  native  of  Sicily  ;  the  fecond  grows  naturally  in  the 
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fouth  of  France;  the  third  in  Perfia,  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  India  ;  the  fourth  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe' 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and  India  ;  the  fifth  is 
a  native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  ;  and  the  fixth  is 
a  native  of  Jamaica. 

Culture  of  the  Pistacia. 

The  four  firft  fpecies  are  propagated  by  the  nuts, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  filled  with  light  kitchen- 
garden  mould,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate'hot-bed  to 
bring  up  the  plants  ;  which,  when  they  appear,  fliould 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  be  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  to  which  they 
are  to  be  expofed  about  the  beginning  of  June.  In  au¬ 
tumn  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame. 

In  the  fpring,  before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  let 
them  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  as 
foon  as  they  begin  to  fhoot,  they  mutt  be  gradually  har¬ 
dened,  and  placed  abroad.  They  may  thus  be  kept  in 
pots  four  or  five  years,  till  they  have  acquired  ftrength, 
during  which  time  they  fhould  be  fheltered  in  winter; 
after  this  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted 
in  the  full  ground  in  a  fheltered  fituation.  They  flower 
and  produce  fruit  in  this  country,  but  the  fruit  never 
ripens. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
young  branches ;  which,  when  they  have  put  out  roots, 
fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  old  plants,  and  each  tranf¬ 
planted  into  feparate  fmall  pots  ;  in  winter  they  muft 
be  fheltered,  and  in  fummer  placed  abroad  in  a  warm 
fituation,  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
hardy  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants.  It  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  forts. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixth  fpecies  muft  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good 
hot-bed  of  tanners-bark ;  when  the  plants  are  come  up 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed.  In  au¬ 
tumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  placed 
in  the  tan-bed  :  during  winter  they  fhould  have  but  lit¬ 
tle  water,  efpecially  if  they  caft  their  leaves,  which  they 
generally  do  after  the  firft  winter.  7 

Thefe  plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove ;  ad¬ 
mitting  a  large  quantity  of  air  to  them  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther. 

PISTIL,  PiJUllum ,  among  botanifts,  denotes  the  fe¬ 
male  organ  of  generation  in  flowers,  and  is  defined,  by 
Linnaeus,  as  an  entrail  of  the  plant,  defigned  for  the 
reception  of  the  farina,  or  male-duft,  wherewith  it  be¬ 
comes  impregnated  ;  it  confifts  of  three  parts,  viz.  the 
germen,  ltyle,  andftigma;  the  germen  is  the  rudiment 
of  the  fruit,  accompanying  the  flower,  and  is  of  various 
fhapes,  but  always  fituated  below  the  ftyle,  or  ftigma, 
and  contains  the  embryo  feeds  ;  the  ftyle  is  the  part  that 
ferves  to  elevate  the  ftigma  from  the  germen,  and  is  alfo 
of  different  forms;  the  ftygma,  which  is  of  various 
fhapes  likewife,  is  always  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ftyle, 
or,  if  that  be  wanting,  on  the  top  of  the  germen  ;  this 
part  is  covered  with  a  moifture,  for  the  breaking  of  the 
farina  into  more  minute  parts. 

PISTOLOESIA,  a  fpecies  of  Birthwort.  See  the 
article  Birthwort. 

PITCH-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Fir-tree.  See  the 
article  Fir-Tp.ee. 

PITCHUMON  PLUM.  See  the  article  Pisha¬ 
min. 

PITH,  in  vegetation,  the  foft  fpongy  fubftance  con¬ 
tained  in  the  central  parts  of  plants  and  trees. 

As  the  fubftance  of  the  trunk  in  trees,  fays  Boerhaave, 
become  more  woody,  the  pith  is  compreffed  and 
ftraighted  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  wholly  difappears. 
It  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  office  of  the  pith  in  veo-e- 
tation  cannot  be  very  great,  fince  it  is  not  of  perpetual 
duration.  By  its  fpungy  ftru&ure,  it  feems  fitted  to 
receive  any  fuperfluous  moifture,  that  might  tranfude 
through  the  pores  of  the  woody  fibres.  If  by  the  excefs 
of  fuch  moifture,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  it  happens  to 
rot  and  perifh,  as  frequently  happens  in  elms,  the  tree 

is 
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is  found  to  grow  full  as  well  without  it  ;  a  proof  it  is  of 
noeflential  ule  in  vegetation. 

PLAIN  TAIN-TREK,  Mufa ,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies.  i.  The  Plaintain-tree. 
2.  The  Banana. 

The  firft  fpecics  is  cultivated  in  all  the.  Weft  Indian 
i Hands  ;  it  riles  with  a  loft  herbaceous  Italic  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  upwards;  the  lower  part  is  eight  or  nine 
inches  diameter,  diminifhing  gradually  to  the  top,  where 
the  leaves  come  out  on  every  fide  ;  thefe  are  often  fix 
feet  long,  and  near  two  feet  broad,  having  a  ftrong 
fiefhy  mid-rib,  and  a  great  number  of  tranlverfe  veins 
running  from  it  toward  the  edges  :  thefe  leaves  come  out 
from  the  center  of  the  Italic,  and  are  rolled  up  at  their 
firft  appearance  ;  but  when  they  are  advanced  above  the 
ftalk,  they  expand  quite  flat  and  turn  backwards  :  when 
the  plant  is  grown  to  its  full  height,  the  flowers  will 
appear  in  fpikes  in  the  center,  which  are  often  four  feet 
in  length ;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  lpike  they  are 
largeft,  diminifhing  in  their  fize  upwards;  each  of  thefe 
fpikes  is  covered  with  a  flieath  of  a  fine  purple  colour 
within  fide,  which  drops  off  when  the  flowers  open  : 
the  upper  part  of  the  fpike  is  covered  with  barren 
flowers,  which  fall  off  with  their  covers.  The  fruit  is 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  above  an  inch  in 
diameter,  having  three  blunt  angles,  and  is  a  little  in¬ 
curved  ;  it  is  at  firft  green,  but  when  ripe,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour  ;  the  fkin  is  tough,  and  within  is  a  loft 
pulp  of  a  lufeious  fweet  flavour:  the  fpikes  of  fruit  are 
of  ten  fo  large,  as  to  weigh  upwards  of  forty  pounds 
each. 

The  fruit  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  generally  cut  before  it 
is  ripe,  and  roafted  in  the  embers,  and  eaten  by  the  ne¬ 
groes  as  bread.  The  leaves  are  ufed  for  napkins  and 
table-cloths,  and  are  likewife  food  for  hogs. 

The  fecond  ipecies  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  its 
ftalks  marked  with  dark  purple  ftripes  and  fpots.  The 
fruit  is  rounder,  and  of  a  more  lufeious  tafte. 

Culture  of  the  Plaintain-Tree. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fuckers,  which 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  off  while  young,  preferviag 
l'ome  fibres  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the 
Hove.  This  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  fummer. 

When  they  have  been  fome  time  in  the  pots,  fhake 
them  out,  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
plant  them  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  laying  a  little 
old  tan  near  their  roots,  for  their  fibres  to  ftrike  into. 

When  the  bark-bed  wants  to  be  renewed  with  frefh 
tan,  there  fhould  be  great  care  taken  not  to  injure  the 
roots  of  thele  plants,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  old  tan 
fhould  be  left  about  them  ;  for  the  new  tan,  if  laid  too 
near  them,  will  fcorch  their  roots. 

During  the  fummer  feafon  thefe  plants  muft  be  plen¬ 
tifully  watered  ;  and  in  winter  it  muft  be  given  them 
often,  but  in  fmall  quantities. 

The  ftoves  for  them  fhould  be  at  leaft  twenty  feet  in 
height,  otherwife  there  will  not  be  room  for  their  leaves 
to  expand. 

PEA  NE-TREE,  Platnuus,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  polyandria ,  and  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Plane-tree,  with  hand- 
fhaped  leaves.  2.  Plane-tree,  with  iobated  leaves. 

T  he  firft  fpecics  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of 
Afia,  where  it  rifes  to  a  very  great  fize ;  the  Item  is  tall, 
eredf,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark,  which  annually 
falls  off;  it  fends  forth  many  fide  branches,  which  are 
generally  a  little  crooked  at  their  joints  :  the  bark  of  the 
young  branches  is  of  a  dark  brown,  inclining  to  a  purple 
colour  ;  thefe  are  furnifhed  with  leaves  placed  alternately, 
their  foot-ftalks  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the  leaves 
arc  feven  inches  long,  and  eight  broad,  deeply  cut  into 
five  legments,  and  the  two  outer  are  flightly  cut  again 
into  two  more;  thefe  fegments  have  many  acute  inden¬ 
tures  on  their  edges,  and  have  eacl>  a  ftrong  mid-rib, 
with  many  lateral  veins  running  to  the  fides  ;  the  upper 
fides  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  the  under 
pale.  The  flowers  come  out  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  or 
ropes,  hanging  downward,  each  fuftaining  five  or  fix 
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round  balls  of  minute  flowers  ;  they  come  out  at  the 
fame  time  as  the  leaves;  and  in  warm  fummers  the  feeds 
ripen  late  in  autumn,  and  if  left  on  the  trees  will  remain 
till  fpring,  when  the  balls  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  briltly 
down  which  furrounds  the  feeds  helps  to  tranfport  them 
to  a  great  diftancc  with  the  wind. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America  ;  this 
tree  alfo  arrives  to  a  great  fize;  the  foot-ftalks  are  longer 
and  the  leaves  larger  than  the  other  fort;  they  have 
feveral  acute  indentures  on  their  borders,  and  are  cut 
into  three  lobes  or  angles  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  round 
balls,  like  the  former,  but  are  fmaller. 

There  are  alfo  two  other  forts,  called  the  Maple¬ 
leaved  Plane,  and  the  Spanifh  Plane-tree,  fomewhat 
dift'ering  from  the  others  in  foliage. 

The  oriental  fort  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Romans  ;  their  greateft  men  took  much 
pleafure  at  their  villas,  which  were  furrounded  with 
Plane-trees.  Pliny  affirms,  that  there  was  no  tree  what- 
foever  which  fo  well  defends  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  in 
fummer,  nor  more  kindly  admits  it  in  winter,  than  this 
plant,  the  branches  being  produced  at  a  proportionable 
diftance  to  the  largenefs  of  their  leaves  ;  fo  that  when 
the  leaves  are  fallen  in  winter,  the  branches  very  eafily 
admit  the  rays  of  the  fun.  And  fo  much  was  this  tree 
held  in  efteem  by  the  people  of  Afia,  that  wherever  they 
erected  any  grand  buildings,  the  porticoes  which  opened 
to  the  air,  terminated  in  groves  of  thefe  trees. 

Culture  of  the  Plane-tree. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  either  from  feeds  or 
layers.  The  layers  will  take  root  in  about  a  year,  when 
they  fhould  be  cutoff-  from  the  old  trees,  and  planted  in 
a  nurfery,  where  they  may  ftand  two  or  three  years  to  get 
ftrength,  after  which  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

But  the  plants  thus  raifed  feldom  make  fuch  ftrait  trees 
as  thofe  produced  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a 
rnoift,  fliady  fituation,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and 
when  the  young  plants  come  up  they  muft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  raifed  from  layers. 

The  fecond  fpecies  will  fucceed  extremely  well  from 
cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  about  the  beginning 
of  Odtober,  upon  a  moift  foil,  and  watered  in  dry 
weather  :  in  which  cafe  they  will  make-  a  prodigious 
progrefs,  and  in  a  few  years  afford  noble  trees  for  plant¬ 
ing  avenues  and  other  fhady  walks. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  thrive  beft  in  a  moift  foil,  and  near 
rivulets  of  water. 

PLANT,  Plautu,  is  defined  to  be  anorganical  body, 
deftitute  of  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  adhering  to 
another  body  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  draw  from  it  its 
nourifhment,  and  having  power  of  propagating  itfelf  by 
feeds.  As  to  the  parts  of  which  a  plant  conlifts,  they 
are  the  root,  ftalk,  branch,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit. 

All  botanifts  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  certain 
analogy  between  plants  and  animals,  fince  plants,  like 
animals,  are  compofed  of  certain  parts,  veflels,  &c.  each 
kind  of  veflel  being  fuppofed  the  vehicle  of  a  different 
humour  or  juice,  fecreted  from  the  matter  of  the  fap, 
which  is  confidered  as  the  blood  or  common  fund  of  them 
all  :  two  things  are  to  be  confidered  in  plants,  viz.  the 
fenfible  and  organic  body,  and  the  fpirit  or  the  vegetative 
body,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  whole  motion,  and  the 
principle  of  all  vital  functions.  The  fpirit  or  adlive 
fubftance,  which  obtains  the  name  of  foul  in  living 
bodies,  is  not  even  entirely  excluded  from  things  deftitute 
of  life,  fince  the  fubtile  matter  being  carried  by  a  per¬ 
petual  motion,  runs  through  the  whole  corporeal  nature; 
but  as  it  is  too  much  difperlcd  in  bodies  deprived  of  life, 
nor  can  find  in  them  pipes  and  receptacles  wherein  it 
could  be  gathered  in  a  greater  quantity,  thereby  it  could 
expel  the  humours  it  fhould  meet  with,  and  not  produce 
in  them  thofe  vital  motions  of  nutrition  and  acretion  ; 
hence  foffils  and  other  inanimated  bodies  are  of  a  longer 
duration,  becaufe  not  difturbed  or  worn  out  by  that 
vegetative  and  adtive  fubftance:  but  in  plants,  as  well 
as  in  animals,  the  adtive  fpirit  continually  agitated  by  the 
fubtile  matter,  runs  without  intermiffion  throughout  the 
whole  body ;  and  the  more  or  lefs  it  is  agitated,  it  wants 
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.  01  lefs  quantity  of  aliment,  to  avoid  its  feeding 
..  .ait  on  the  fubllance  of  the  living  body. 

Plant  and  vegetable  are  nearly  fynonymous,  every 
plant  being  a  vegetable ;  which  Beerhaave  defines  to  be 
a  body  generated  of  the  earth  to  which  it  adheres,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  parts  called  roots,  through  which  it 
receives  the  matter  of  its  nourilhment  and  increafe,  and 
confifts  of  juices  and  veflels  fenfibly  diftindl  from  each 
other:  or  a  plant  is  an  organical  body  compofed  of 
veflels  and  juices  every  where  diftinguifhable  from  each 
other,  to  which  the  roots  grow,  or  parts  by  which  it 
adheres  to  fome  other  body,  and  from  which  it  derives 
the  matter  of  its  life  and  growth.  This  definition  is 
very  fcientific,  and  furnifhes  a  juft:  and  adequate  idea  of 
a  plant ;  for  by  its  confifting  of  veflels  and  juices,  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  a  foflil ;  and  by  its  adhering  to  another 
body,  and  deriving  its  nourifhment  therefrom,  and  being 
deftitute  of  fenfation,  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  an  animal  ; 
the  mimofa,  or  fenfitive  plant,  approaching  the  nearefi 
to  it. 

The  veflels,  or  containing  parts  of  plants,  confift 
chiefly  of  earth  bound  or  connected  together  by  oil.  In 
plants  burnt  by  the  intenfeft  fire,  the  earth  or  matter  of 
the  veflels  is  left  intire  and  indifloluble  by  its  utmoft 
force  ;  and  confequently  the  matter  thereof  is  neither 
water,  air,  fait,  nor  fulphur,  but  earth  alone. 

The  ftudy  of  plants  is  both  innocent  and  delightful  ; 
whoever  applies  himfelf  to  it  will  be  foon  agreeably  fur- 
prifed  with  the  capacious  field  it  opens  for  inquiry,  where 
the  human  mind  may  range  at  large,  and  every  day 
make  frefh  difcoveries  equally  ufeful  and  entertaining. 
Now  as  every  country  hath  its  fpontaneous  plants,  to 
raife  and  cultivate  them  in  climates  different  from  their 
own,  requires  much  fkill  and  art ;  for  the  plants  of  cold 
climates  will  not  bear  the  heat  of  warm  ones,  any  more 
than  thofe  of  the  warm  can  fupport  the  cold.  Some  of 
the  Cape  plants,  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone,  grew  at 
firft  amazingly,  but  foon  after  they  loft  their  leaves,  and 
were  with  difficulty  kept  alive  :  in  this  there  is  a  confi- 
derable  latitude  to  be  allowed,  for  plants  may  be  raifed 
in  a  climate  not  their  own,  provided  the  difference  is  not 
very  great ;  for  by  degrees  they  become  as  it  were  natu¬ 
ralized  to  it  (this  is  evident  in  moft  of  our  culinary 
plants,  fruit-trees,  wheat,  &c.  which  originally  came 
from  foreign  countries)  for  if  they  produce  feeds,  thefe 
feeds  are  much  lefs  apt  to  mifcarry,  and  produce  hardier 
plants  than  fuch  as  are  brought  immediately  from  their 
native  country.  Now  if  we  attentively  confider  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  particular  plants  are  fpontaneoufly 
produced,  we  fhall  diredtly  difcover  a  fure  and  fuccefsful 
method  of  cultivating  them  by  art.  Linnaeus  juftly 
obferves,  in  a  curious  paper  upon  this  fubjedt,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  Swedifh  acts,  that  the  directions  given  in 
many  books  of  gardening  are  founded  merely  random 
practice  ;  it  being  from  wild  plants  alone  that  a  rational 
method  of  culture  can  be  deduced.  He  adds,  that  all 
plants  grow  fomewhere  wild,  and  that  the  bufinefs  of  art 
is  to  imitate  their  natural  climate. 

It  was  by  following  nature  that  the  ingenious  botanift 
abovementioned  has  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  bringing  up  the 
vaft  variety  of  plants  that  have  fallen  under  his  care. 
The  rubus  caule  unifloro  foliis  ternatis  was  fome  time 
ago,  he  tells  us,  thought  incapable  of  being  raifed 
about  Stockholm,  till  attention  to  its  natural  climate 
taught  him  to  keep  it  covered  with  fnow  during  the 
winter  and  great  part  of  the  fpring.  The  Mufa,  or 
Plaintain-tree,  the  moft  fpecious  plant  in  nature,  had 
flood  near  an  hundred  years  in  the  Dutch  botanical 
garden,  and  could  not  be  made  to  blow  ;  but  on  con- 
lidering  it  was  a  native  of  Surinam,  where  the  weather 
is  dry  for  near  half  the  year,  and  rainy  the  next,  it  was 
kept  long  without  water,  and  afterwards  kept  watered 
abundantly,  which  caufed  it  to  flower  and  perfedl  its 
fruit ;  and  by  the  fame  management,  another  Mufa  was 
made  to  flower  the  next  year. 

Growth  of  PLANTS.  When  a  feed  has  laid  all  the 
winter  in  the  ground,  without  any  figns  of  germination, 
in  the  fpring,  as  the  feed  is  diftended  by  the  heat  of  the 
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fun,  though  never  fo  little,  there  muft  be  fome  vacant 
fpaces  left  within  it :  and  as  fluids  prefs  every  way,  the 
nutritious  juices  of  the  earth,  with  which  the  feed  is 
furrounded,  will  enter  the  hole  which  is  at  the  end 
thereof,  and  fill  up  thefe  vacancies.  When  they  have 
once  penetrated  the  feed,  being  extremely  adlive,  they 
enter  the  pores  of  the  lobes,  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
they  firft  entered  the  feeds  ;  from  hence  they  are  com¬ 
municated  to  the  radicle  and  plume,  which  are  thereby 
diftended,  or,  as  it  were  unfolded.  And  thus  is  the 
circulation  of  the  infant  plant  carried  on,  till  the  radicle 
by  degrees  extending  itfelf  into  the  earth,  fixes  there, 
and  becomes  capable  at  laft  of  furnilhing  the  whole 
plant  with  a  nutritious  juice,  whilft  the  plume  Ihooting 
in  a  contrary  direction,  in  a  very  little  time,  flourilhes 
above  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Some  authors  have  puzzled  both  themfelves  and  their 
readers,  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  reafons  why  the 
plume  afcends  and  the  radicle  defcends,  when  a  feed 
happens  to  be  inverted  in  the  earth,  which  muff: 
often  be  the  cafe,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  plume, 
which  ought  to  tend  upwards,  lies  loweft,  or  in  any 
other  diredtion  but  perpendicular,  or  pointing  to  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  It  is  certain,  that  feeds  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  fmalleft  to  the  largeft,  though  thrown 
never  fo  confufedly  into  the  earth,  and  lying  there  in  all 
manner  of  diredtions,  notwithftanding  thefe  difadvan- 
tages,  redrefs  themfelves  when  they  come  to  fpring,  and 
rife  with  the  plume  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth  ;  and  this  is  one  of  thofe  amazing  inftancesof  the 
wifdom  of  providence  which  never  leaves  the  welfare  of 
its  produdtions  to  chance,  but  cortdudts  the  moft  incon- 
fiderable  parts  of  the  creation  with  fo  much  art  and 
ceconomy,  that  the  more  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  the 
more  we  muft  admire  it.  It  feems  exceedingly  eafy  to 
explain  how  this  perpendicularity  is  effected,  if  we  only 
confider,  that  whilft  the  radicle  is  fixing  itfelf  in  the 
earth,  the  plume  lies  betwixt  the  two  lobes,  which  lobes 
afterwards  Ihoot  out  of  the  ground,  together  with  the 
plume,  and  become  the  feminal  leaves  in  all  plants, 
except  thofe  of  the  pulfe  kind,  which  have  fomething 
analogous  to  them.  We  muft  alfo  confider,  that  fluids 
of  all  kinds  contain  a  great  quantity  of  air. 

This  part  then  of  the  operation  of  vegetation  feems  to 
be  performed  in  the  following  manner :  The  lobes  of 
the  feeds  are  diftended  with  the  nutritious  faponaceous 
juice  of  the  earth,  which  juice  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  air  :  this  air  being  rarified  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  is 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  afcend,  and  get  above  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  that  it  may  perfpire  through  the 
pores  of  the  lobes,  and  mix  with  the  atmofphere,  as  we 
find  in  fadt  it  does,  when  thefe  lobes  become  the  feminal 
leaves,  and  get  above  the  furface  of  the  ground ;  but  the 
pores  of  the  lobes  being  flopped  by  the  furrounding 
earth,  the  confined  air  adting  perpetually  on  the  infide  of 
the  lobes,  forces  them  to  tend  perpendicularly  upwards, 
and  confequently  the  plume. 

-  If  it  fliould  be  faid  that  barley,  when  fteeped  in  order 
to  be  made  into  malt,  or  that  acorns,  chefnuts,  or  any 
other  feeds,  when  laid  in  a  moift  place  to  fprout,  fend  the 
radical  downwards  and  the  plume  upwards,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  pores  of  the  lobes  cannot,  in  this  fituation, 
be  flopped  by  the  furrounding  earth  :  I  anfwer,  that 
even  fuppofing  the  pores  of  the  lobes  not  to  be  in  the 
leaft  obftrudled,  the  fame  end  will  yet  be  anfwered,  and 
the  lobes,  together  with  the  plume,  will  be  elevated  per¬ 
pendicularly,  by  the  rarified  air  paffing  through  the 
pores,  and  tending  upwards. 

But  if  we  may  luppofe  that  the  perfpiring  air  carries 
along  with  it  a  portion  of  the  nutritious  juices  in  the 
form  of  a  vapour,  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye ;  as 
fuch  vapours  always  ajcend,  they  muft  neceflarily  caufe 
the  lobes,  from  whence  they  perfpire,  to  endeavour  to 
afcend  alfo  :  becaufe  they  muft  have  this  tendency  to  rife, 
before  they  quitted  the  veflels  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
tained,  whilft  circulating  through  the  lobes. 

If  this  be  granted,  with  regard  to  the  elevation  of  the 
plume,  it  will  be  unneceflary  to  mention  the  reafons 

U  u  u  why 
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why  the  radicle  fhoots  downwards,  becaufe  the  radicle 
muft  of  confequence  grow  in  an  oppofite  direction  to  that 
of  the  plume. 

Let  us  now  purfue  the  progrefsof  the  nutritious  juice, 
or  lap,  and  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  method  taken  by 
nature  to  condudl  this  embryo  to  a  ftate  of  perfection. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  the  radicle  and  plume 
receive  their  firft  nourifhnient  from  the  lobes.  Now, 
when  the  radical  has  fixed  itfelf  in  the  earth,  and  fhot 
out  fibres  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  plant,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  order  of  circulation  is  reverfed,  and  that 
the  lobes,  now  becoming  the  feminal  leaves,  receive,  in 
their  turn,  nourifhment  from  the  root,  either  by  the 
fame  veflels  which  originally  conveyed  nourifhment  to 
the  radicle,  or  by  others,  which  laft  feems  moft  pro¬ 
bable. 

Thefe  lobes  now  become  feminal  leaves,  and  above 
the  ground  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  plant ;  for  if  thefe  are 
taken  away,  before  the  true  leaves  are  expanded  fuffici- 
ently  to  perform  their  office,  the  plant  immediately 
withers  and  dies. 

It  is  a  known  maxim  in  hydraulics,  that  when  a 
number  of  branches  proceed  from  one  large  pipe  or 
canal,  if  one  of  thefe  branches  is  opened,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fluid  circulating  in  thefe  pipes  will  flow  to 
every  branch  proceeding  from  the  fame  pipe.  Now  thefe 
feminal  leaves  being  once  above  ground,  are  in  a  per¬ 
petual  ftate  of  perfpiration,  when  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
fpliere  is  fufficient  to  rarify  the  juices  of  the  plants  enough 
for  this  purpofe  ;  or  in  an  imbibing  ftate,  when  the 
heat  is  not  fufficient  to  make  them  perfpire,  fo  that 
plants  generally  perfpire  in  the  day-time,  and  imbibe 
the  air  and  its  contents  in  the  night,  at  the  leaves. 
When,  therefore,  thefe  feminal  leaves  are  in  a  ftate  of 
perfpiration,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  nutritious  juices 
is  derived  not  only  to  thefe  feminal  leaves,  but  alfo  to 
the  leading  ftem,  or  head  of  the  plant,  which  is  nou- 
rifhed  by  veffels  proceeding  from  the  fame  trunk  with 
thofe  which  nourifh  the  feminal  leaves.  By  means  of 
this  perfpiration,  there  is  a  perpetual  fupply  of  a  nutri¬ 
tious  fluid,  drawn  to  the  afeending  branch  of  the  plant, 
for  its  fupport  and  increafe,  which  ceafes,  if  the  per¬ 
fpiration  of  thefe  feminal  leaves  is  by  any  means  flopped, 
or  if  the  leaves  are  taken  away  before  the  true  leaves  are 
expanded,  and  grown  large  enough  to  perform  their 
office,  and  by  perfpiring  in  a  due  quantity,  to  draw  a 
fufficient  nourifhment  to  the  ftem,  or  head. 

As  foon  then  as  the  true  leaves  are  able  to  perform 
their  duty,  there  being  no  farther  occafion  for  the 
feminal  leaves,  they  immediately  wither  and  rot  off ; 
and  this  decay  of  the  feminal  leaves  is  probably  caufed 
by  the  air,  which,  entering  the  pores  of  the  true  leaves, 
is  from  thence  communicated  to  the  air  veflels  of  the 
trunk,  which  being  by  that  means  extended  to  the  very 
root,  the  fmall  veflels,  which  before  conveyed  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juice  to  the  feminal  leaves,  are  compreffed  and 
flopped  up :  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
feminal  leaves  muft  perifh. 

We  have  now  conducted  the  plant  above  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ;  it  remains  that  we  examine  into  fome  cir- 
cumftances  relating  to  its  acretion  or  growth,  and  ftiew 
by  what  means  it  is  brought  to  perfection. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  feminal  leaves  drawing 
nourifhment,  holds  good  of  all  the  true  leaves  of  a 
plant :  for  they  all  bring  nourifhment  to  themfelves  and 
the  adjacent  parts,  in  the  manner  already  obferved  ;  and 
as  the  rarified  air  and  vapours  in  the  leaves  is  conftantly 
tending  upwards,  this  ftill  preferves  the  perpendicularity 
of  the  plant,  and  keeps  the  ftem  in  an  upright  direction, 
unlefs  it  be  forced  to  deviate  from  its  perpendicularity, 
by  fome  intervening  accident. 

As  the  body  of  the  plant  is  daily  more  and  more 
diftended  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  all  its  dimenfions, 
the  fluids  contained  in  it  muft  be  ftill  more  diftended  :  I 
fay  more,  becaufe  fluids  having  a  lefs  degree  of  cohefion 
than  lolids,  their  component  parts  more  eafily  recede 
from  each  other,  and  therefore  poffefs  a  greater  fpace  ; 
the  confequence  of  this  is,  that  the  containing  veffels  of 
the  plant  muft  be  preffed  in  all  directions  by  the  con- 
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tained  fluid,  and  grow  larger :  mean  time  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  air-veffels  of  the  plant  is  alfo  rarified  and 
diftended,  fo  as  to  be  conftantly  of  the  lame  denlity  with 
the  external  air. 

Thus  the  plant  is  conftantly  preffed  between  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  air  ;  and  as  the  veflels  of  the  plant  are 
more  expanded  by  the  rarifaCtio  of  the  internal  air,  the 
external  air  is  alfo  rarified,  and  confequcntly  preffing 
lefs  upon  the  plant,  gives  it  more  liberty  to  increafe  its 
dimenfions,  and  yield  to  the  internal  prelfure  both  of  the 
fap,  and  the  contained  air. 

The  reflecting  reader  will  readily  obferve,  that  fomc- 
thing  more  than  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  is 
neceffary  towards  vegetation  :  for  otherwife  the  plant 
would  be  only  diftended,  while  its  veflels  grew  conti¬ 
nually  thinner,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  glafs  veflel 
in  the  hands  of  the  maker  decreal'es  in  thicknefs,  as  the 
furface  is  enlarged  by  the  air,  which  the  operator  forces 
into  it.  We  are  therefore  to  explain  how  plants  increafe 
in  folidity,  as  well  as  dimenfions. 

This  part  of  the  operation  feems  to  be  performed  by 
cold  in  the  following  manner: 

The  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  day-time  having  diftended 
the  fap  in  the  leaves,  and  made  part  of  it  perfpire  through 
their  pores,  in  order  to  draw  nourifhment  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  the  coldnefs  of  the  night  immediately  fucceeding, 
when  plants  are  not  in  a  ftate  of  perfpiration,  this  cold¬ 
nefs  contraCfs  both  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the  plant ;  for 
it  is  the  nature  of  cold  to  contrail  all  bodies  whatever, 
and  reduce  them  into  aleffer  fpace,  and  consequently  the 
particles  of  matter  of  which  they  are  compofed,  approach 
nearer  to  each  other;  now  the  particles  of  matter  are 
known  to  attraCf  each  other  very  ftrongly  at  fmall  dis¬ 
tances,  and  infinitely  more,  when  their  Surfaces  come 
into  exaCt  contaCf  with  each  other  :  therefore  that  part 
of  the  fluid  fap  which  is.neareftthe  folid  fides  of  the 
veflels,  is,  by  the  aCtion  of  cold,  forced  into  contaCt 
with  the  folids,  where  it  remains  by  the  force  of  the  in- 
creafed  attraction  :  and  thus  the  Salts  and  earth  diffolved 
in  the  fap,  are  applied  to  the  veffels,  and  reduced  into  a 
folid. 

When  once  thefe  particles  of  matter  have  acquired 
fuch  a  degree  of  cohefion,  the  heat  of  the  fun,  next  day, 
approaching  by  gentle  degrees,  is  not  capable  of  diffolv- 
ing  this  union,  but  on  the  contrary  increafes  it,  and, 
by  drying  up  the  Superfluous  moifture,  renders  it  more 
folid. 

Thus  we  fee  how  neceffary  a  viciffitude  of  heat  and 
cold  is  to  the  vegetable  world ;  for  without  it  not  a  Sin¬ 
gle  plant  could  grow  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Was 
the  atmofphere  to  be  always  hot,  vegetables  would  be 
in  a  conftant  ftate  of  perfpiration,  fo  long  as  the  earth 
could  afford  a  conftant  fupply  of  juices  ;  but  then  their 
dimenfions  could  never  be  enlarged.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  was  always  to  be  cold,  plants  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  caufe  of  their  extenfion,  and  consequently 
not  grow  at  all.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion  muft  want  nourifhment,  and  consequently  man¬ 
kind. 

Many  have  been  the  difputes  among  naturalifts,  con¬ 
cerning  the  circulation  of  the  fap  in  vegetables;  fome 
will  have  it,  that  it  rifes  in  veffels  analogous  to  the  ar¬ 
teries  in  animals,  and  is  again  returned  towards  the  root 
by  other  veffels  analogous  to  the  veins  ;  others  again  are 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  fuch  retrogradation  of  the  fap, 
and  both  parties  produce  experiments  to  juftify  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Sentiments.  But  perhaps  there  are  no  peculiar 
veflels  in  plants,  diftended  like  the  arteries  and  veins  in 
animals,  for  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  circulating  juices  ; 
but  that  the  fap  rifes,  and  in  fome  meafure  again  retires, 
by  the  fame  veffels,  as  both  the  folid  and  the  fluid  parts 
of  the  plants  are  dilated  by  heat,  and  contra&ed  by 
cold. 

I  Shall  now  proceed  to  make  fome  observations  on  the 
flowers  of  plants.  The  firft  thing  then  that  occurs  wor¬ 
thy  of  observation  in  flowers  is,  that  they  perform  the 
fame  office  to  the  generative  organs,  as  the  leaves  do  to 
the  other  parts  of  plants,  that  is,  draw  nourifhment  to 
them  for  their  fupport,  by  perfpiration ;  and  that 

they 
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they  do  actually  perfpire,  and  even  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  is  certain  ;  becaule  they  tranfmit  to  our  organs 
certain  effluvia,  which  affe£ts  us  with  the  fenfation 
of  fmelling.  Thefe  effluvia  are  a  portion  of  the 
fpiritus  reflor,  or  prevailing  fpirit,  which  is  not  alike 
in  any  two  plants  of  different  forts ;  but  the  fame  in 
everyone  of  the  fame  fpecies,  allowing  for  the  accidents 
of  foil  and  climate,  and  is  inimitable  by  art.  This  fpi¬ 
ritus  rcftor  refides  in  the  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  and 

is,  probably,  formed  by  the  lineft  and  molt  volatile  parts 
of  thefe  effential  oils,  being  mixed  with  the  particles  of 
light  or  heat,  which  are  abforbed  by  them,  and  refide 
therein  in  a  folid  form.  An  annual  plant,  when  it  has 
once  brought  its  feed  to  perfection,  has  anfwered  the 
end  of  providence ;  and  now  the  veffels  which  convey 
nouriftiment  to  the  leaves  being  furred  up,  incruftated 
within,  and  rendered  impervious,  the  leaves  can  no 
longer  perfpire,  and  therefore  wither  and  drop  off;  mean 
time  the  veffels  of  the  root  and  Item  undergo  the  fame 
fate  with  thole  of  the  leaves ;  fo  that  the  whole  plant 
dies,  putrifies,  and  helps  to  fupply  the  earth  with  a 
freffl  pabulum  or  food  for  a  fucceeding  generation. 

There  is  a  large  clafs  of  plants  which  are  called  pe¬ 
rennial,  of  which  fort  are  trees  that  live  for  ages  ;  thefe, 
like  annual  plants,  Ihed  their  leaves  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  but  then  the  fap- 
veffels  in  the  root  and  trunk  continue  pervious  or  hol¬ 
low,  fo  that,  even  in  the  winter,  a  kind  of  languid  cir¬ 
culation  is  maintained.  Thefe,  at  the  approach  of  the 
fpring,  when  the  heat  is  increafed,  and  the  earth  has 
recruited  itfelf  with  a  new  flock  of  pabulum  or  food  for 
their  fupport,  put  out  leaves  afrefh,  perfpire  and  grow, 
till  at  laft  the  fap-veffels  in  the  root  and  trunk  are  ob- 
ffrucled,  and  become  impervious  by  degrees,  fo  that 
when  the  circulation  is  intirely  flopped  in  any  part  of 

it,  the  air  diffolves  its  texture,  and  it  gradually  decays 
and  rots. 

Sleep  of  PLANTS,  is  the  nightly  change  of  pofture 
in  their  leaves  ;  for  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  affume  at 
night  a  difpofition  different  from  that  of  the  day. 

In  order  to  difcover  the  caufes  which  produce  this  re¬ 
markable-  efteCt,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider  previoufly 
the  ftruCture  of  the  leaves. 

Between  the  two  fkins  of  the  leaf,  which  are  conti¬ 
nuations  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  ftalk,  run  innumerable 
fibres  of  a  large  kind,  with  cluftersof  more  minute  ones, 
in  various  forms,  among  them.  The  larger  veffels  are 
of  a  woody  fubftance,  hollow,  and  fmaller  all  the  way 
from  the  bafe  of  the  leaf :  they  are  collected  together  in 
a  compact  manner  in  the  footftalk  ;  and  are  originally 
fent  from  the  pith  within  the  Item,  Thefe  fibres  ferve 
to  fupport  the  leaf  in  its  proper  pofition  ;  and  if  it  is  af- 
feCted  either  by  an  external  or  internal  caufe,  will  change 
that  pofition. 

Such  is  the  ftruCture  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  which 
are  expofed  to  the  air,  moifture  and  light ;  the  only  bo¬ 
dies  that  are  in  contaCt  with  the  plants.  One  of  thefe, 
therefore,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them,  muft 
produce  this  amazing  phenomenon.  The  air,  we  know, 
is  conftantly  in  a  fluctuating  ftate,  occafioned  by  the  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  and  therefore  lee  ms  to 
have  fome  claim  to  our  attention  as  a  principal  agent  in 
producing  this  effeCt  :  but  the  experiments  of  Linnaeus 
have  fufficiently  demonftrated,  that  neither  heat  nor  the 
air  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  wonderful  appearance, 
for  he  found  the  plants  in  a  ftove,  where  there  is  no  al¬ 
teration  in  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  fame  denfity 
of  the  air,  exhibited  the  fame  phenomena.  Nor  can 
moifture  be  the  principal  agent ;  for  it  has  been  found 
that  the  fame  appearances  always  recurred,  whether  the 
plant  was  watered  or  not ;  and  whether  this  was  done  in 
a  plentiful  or  a  (paring  manner. 

Three  of  the  four  natural  agents  are  therefore  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  the  fourth  only  remains  to  be  confidered  ; 
and  this  will  be  found  fufficient  for  the  purpofe;  the 
change  of  pofition  in  the  leaves  of  plants  at  different  pe- 
r.ods  of  the  day  and  nightbeing  owing  to  this  agent. 

Light  is  lubtile,  aCtive,  and  penetrating  :  by  the 
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final lnefs  of  its  conftituent  parts,  it  is  capable  of  enter¬ 
ing  bodies  ;  and,  by  the  violence  of  its  motion,  of  pro- 
ducing  great  effeCts  and  changes  in  them.  Thefe  are 
not  permanent,  becaufe  thofe  rays  which  occafion  them 
are,  in  that  adion,  extinguifhed  and  loft.  The  change 
produced  in  the  pofition  of  the  leaves  of  plants  by  light, 
is  the  refult  of  a  motion  occafioned  by  its  rays  among 
their  fibres  :  to  excite  this  motion,  the  light  muft  touch 
thofe  fibres ;  and  where  light  touches  it  adheres,  and 
becomes  immediately  extinguifhed. 

Thefe  are  the  properties  of  light,  and,  according  to 
thefe,  the  change  we  attribute  to  it,  being  once  ef¬ 
fected,  muft  be  continued  fo  long  as  the  light  continues, 
and  no  longer. 

The  railing  of  the  lobes  in  thefe  leaves  is  owing  to  the 
power  of  thole  rays  which  at  any  one  inftant  fall  upon 
them  :  thele  become  extinguifhed  ;  but  others  imme¬ 
diately  lucceed  to  them,  fo  long  as  the  air  in  which  the 
plant  ftands  is  enlightened  :  fo  that  in  full  light  the  lobes 
continue  in  their  moft  raifed  pofition,  and  droop  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  light  becomes  lefs. 

Thus  have  we  difeovered  the  caufe  of  this  amazing 
phenomenon  ;  and  fhall  only  add,  that  a  great  number 
of  experiments  have  fufficiently  demonftrated,  that  this 
theory  is  founded  on  truth,  and  that  light  is  the  foie 
agent  in  producing  the  fleep  of  plants. 

PLANT  ING  is  fetting  a  tree  or  plant  taken  from  its 
proper  place,  in  a  new  hole  or  pit ;  throwing  frefli  earth 
over  its  root,  and  filling  up  the  hole  to  the  level  of  the 
furface  of  the  ground. 

The  firft  thing  in  planting,  is  to  prepare  the  ground, 
before  the  trees  or  plants  are  taken  out  of  the  earth,  that 
they  may  remain  out  of  the  ground  as  fhort  a  time  as 
poffible ;  and  the  next  is  to  take  up  the  trees,  or  plants, 
in  order  to  their  being  tranfplanted. 

In  taking  up  the  trees,  carefully  dig  away  the  earth 
round  the  roots,  fo  as  to  come  at  their  fcveral  parts  to 
cut  them  off ;  for  if  they  are  torn  out  of  the  ground 
without  care,  the  roots  will  be  broken  and  bruifed  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  trees.  When  you  have  taken 
them  up,  the  next  thing  is  to  prepare  them  for  planting 
by  pruning  the  roots  and  heads.  And  firft,  as  to  the 
loots,  all  the  fmall  fibres  are  to  be  cut  off,  as  near  to 
the  place  from  whence  they  are  produced,  as  may  be,  ex¬ 
cept  they  are  to  be  replanted  immediately  after  they  are 
taken  up.  Then  prune  off  all  the  bruifed  or  broken 
roots,  all  fuch  as  are  irregular,  and  crofs  each  other, 
and  all  downright  roots,  efpecially  in  fruit-trees  :  Ihorten 
the  larger  roots  in  proportion  to  the  age,  the  ftrength, 
and  nature  of  the  tiee;  obferving  that  the  walnut,  mul¬ 
berry,  and  fume  other  tender-rooted  kinds  (hould  not  be 
piuned  fo  ciole  as  the  more  hardy  forts  of  fruit  and  foreft- 
trees  :  in  young  fruit-trees  (fuch  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  Ac.)  that  are  one  year  old  from  the  time  of 
their  budding  or  grafting,  the  roots  may  be  left  only 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long  ;  but  in  older  trees,  they 
muff  be  left  of  a  much  greater  length  :  but  this  is  only 
to  be  underftood  of  the  larger  roots;  for  the  fmall  ones 
muft  be  chiefly  cut  quite  out,  or  pruned  very  fhort. 

The  next  thing  is  the  pruning  of  their  heads,  which 
muft  be  differently  performed  in  different  trees  ;  and  the 
fize  of  the  trees  muff  alfo  be  confidered  :  thus,  if  they 
are  defigned  for  walls  or  efpaliers,  it  is  beft  to  plant  them 
with  the  greateft  part  of  their  heads,  which  fhould  re¬ 
main  on  till  they  begin  to  fhoot  in  the  fpring,  when  they 
muft  be  cut  down  to  five  or  fix  eyes,  at  the  fame  time 
taking  care  not  to  difturb  the  roots.  But  if  the  trees  are 
defigned  for  ftandards,  you  fhould  prune  off  all  the  fmall 
branches  clofe  to  the  place  where  they  are  produced,  as 
alfo  the  irregular  ones  which  crofs  each  other  ;  and  after 
having  difplaced  thefe  branches,  you  fhould  alfo  cut  off 
all  fuch  parts  of  branches,  as  have  by  any  accident  been 
broken  or  wounded  ;  but  by  no  means  cut  off  the  main 
leading  Ihoots,  which  are  neceflary  to  attract  the  fap 
from  the  root,  and  thereby  promote  the  growth  of  the 
tree. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  trees  for  planting,  you  muft 
now  proceed  to  place  them  in  the  earth  ;  but  firft,  if  the 
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trees  have  been  long  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the  fi¬ 
bres  of  the  roots  are  dried,  place  them  eight  or  ten  hours 
in  water,  before  they  are  planted,  with  their  heads 
ereft,  and  the  roots  only  immerfed  therein,  which  will 
fwell  the  dried  vefTels  of  the  roots,  and  prepare  them  to 
imbibe  nourifhment  from  the  earth.  In  planting  them 
great  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ;  for  if 
that  be  cold  and  moift,  the  trees  fhould  be  planted  very 
fhallow  ;  and  if  it  be  a  hard  rock  or  gravel,  it  will  be 
better  to  raife  a  hill  of  earth  where  each  tree  is  to  be 
planted,  than  to  dig  into  the  rock  or  gravel,  and  fill  it 
up  with  earth,  as  is  too  often  pradtifed,  by  which  means 
the  trees  are  planted  as  it  were  in  a  tub,  and  have  but 
little  room  to  extend  their  roots. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved,  is  to  place  the  trees  in 
the  hole  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  roots  may  be  about  the 
fame  depth  in  the  ground,  as  before  they  were  taken  up  : 
then  break  the  earth  fine  with  a  fpade,  and  fcatter  it  into 
the  hole,  fo  that  it  may  fall  in  between  every  root,  that 
there  may  be  no  hollownefs  in  the  earth  :  then,  having 
filled  up  the  hole,  gently  tread  down  the  earth  with  your 
feet,  but  do  not  make  it  too  hard,  which  is  a  great  fault, 
efpecially  if  the  ground  be  ftrong  or  wet. 

Having  thus  planted  the  trees,  they  fhould  be  fattened 
to  flakes  driven  into  the  ground,  to  prevent  their  being 
difplaced  by  the  wind,  and  fome  mulch  laid  upon  the 
furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots  :  as  to  fuch  as 
are  planted  againft  walls,  their  roots  fhould  be  placed 
about  five  or  fix  inches  from  the  wall,  to  which  their 
heads  fhould  be  nailed,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  up 
by  the  wind. 

The  feafons  for  planting  are  various,  according  to  the 
different  forts  of  trees,  or  the  foil  in  which  they  are 
planted  :  for  the  trees  whofe  leaves  fall  off  in  winter, 
the  beft  time  is  the  beginning  of  October,  provided  the  foil 
be  dry  ;  but  if  it  be  a  very  wet  foil,  it  is  better  to  defer 
it  till  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March ;  and  for  many  kinds  of  evergreens,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  is  by  far  the  beft  feafon  ;  though  they  may 
be  fafely  removed  at  Midfummer,  provided  they  are  not 
to  be  carried  very  far  ;  but  you  fhould  always  make 
choice  of  a  cloudy  wet  feafon. 

Reverfe  Planting,  a  method  of  planting,  in  which 
the  natural  pofition  of  the  plant,  or  fhoot,  is  inverted ; 
the  branches  being  fet  into  the  earth,  and  the  root  reared 
into  the  air. 

Dr.  Agricola  mentions  this  monftrous  method  of  plant¬ 
ing,  which  he  found  to  fucceed  very  well,  in  moft  or 
all  forts  of  fruit-trees,  timber-trees,  &c,  Bradley  af¬ 
firms,  that  he  has  feen  a  lime-tree  in  Holland  growing 
with  its  firft  roots  in  the  air,  which  had  fhot  out  branches 
in  great  plenty,  at  the  fame  time  that  its  firft  branches 
produced  roots  and  fed  the  tree. 

Mr.  Fairchild,  of  Hoxton,  has  pradtifed  the  fame 
with  us,  and  gives  the  following  directions  for  perform¬ 
ing  it :  Make  choice  of  a  young  tree  of  one  fhoot,  of 
alder,  elm,  willow,  or  any  other  tree  that  eafily  takes 
root  by  laying;  bend  the  fhoot  gently  down  into  the 
earth,  and  fo  let  it  remain  till  it  has  taken  root.  Then 
dig  about  the  firft  root,  and  raife  it  gently  out  of  the 
ground  till  the  ftem  be  nearly  upright,  and  then  flake  it 
up.  Then  prune  the  roots,  now  eredted  in  the  air, 
from  the  bruifes  and  wounds  they  received  in  being  dug 
up,  and  anoint  the  pruned  parts  with  a  compofition  of 
two  ounces  of  turpentine,  four  ounces  of  tallow,  and 
four  ounces  of  bees-wax,  melted  together,  and  applied 
pretty  warm.  Afterwards  prune  off  all  the  buds  or 
fhoots  that  are  upon  the  ftem,  and  drefs  the  wounds 
with  the  fame  compofition,  to  prevent  any  collateral 
fhootings,  that  might  fpoil  the  beauty  of  the  ftem. 
PLOUGHMAN’S  SPIKENARD.  See  the  article 

Ploughman i  SPIKENARD. 

PLUM,  a  flefhy  veffel,  inclofing  a  hard,  brittle  fhell, 
in  which  is  one  or  two  feeds. 

PLUM-TREE,  Prunus ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  icofandria  monogynia. 

The  varieties  of  plums  cultivated  in  the  gardens  are 
very  numerous  ;  fomc  reckon  upwards  of  fixty  forts,  all 
diftinguifhed  by  different  names. 
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All  the  fpecies  of  plums  have  within  their  fruit  a  hard 
ftone,  within  which  there  is  contained  a  foft  and  tender 
kernel  :  this  kernel  contains  the  fcminal  plant,  from 
which  would  be  produced  another  tree  of  the  fame  kind, 
if  it  were  fet  in  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  very  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  only  ufe  of  the  thick  ftone  or  hulk  of 
this  was  to  preferve  its  tender  fubftance  from  rotting 
too  foon  in  the  earth,  and  to  give  it  a  proper  time 
for  developing  its  parts,  to  preferve  its  natural  oilinefs 
during  that  time,  and  to  furnifti  from  its  own  fubftance 
a  proper  nourifhment  to  the  growing  plant;  for  obferva- 
tion  fhevvs,  that  it  finally  breaks  into  a  very  fine  pow¬ 
der. 

There  has  not  been  found  any  fpecies  of  plum  which 
had  not  its  kernel  contained  in  a  ftony  coat  of  this  kind, 
from  whatever  grafts  they  have  been  propagated  ;  nor  is 
there  any  art  known  by  which  the  kernel  of  this  fort  of 
fruit  can,  while  growing,  be  deprived  of  its  coat. 

Mr.  Marchand,  however,  in  the  year  1735,  fhewed, 
before  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  certain  plums, 
whofe  kernels  had  no  ftone  or  fhell  round  them ;  and 
found  that  they  grew  upon  a  tree  which  never  had  pro¬ 
duced  any  others,  and  which  had  been  known  to  produce 
fuch  for  twenty  years.  The  kernel  in  thefe  was  covered 
with  a  reddifh  fkin,  which  was  rough  to  the  touch ;  and, 
within  that,  with  another,  which  was  thinner  and 
white.  The  kernel  had  nothing  particular  in  it,  except 
that  it  carried  on  one  fide  of  its  outer  furface,  and  that 
always  in  the  fame  place,  a  little  ftony  prominence, 
more  or  lefs  dented  on  its  convex  part  :  this  is  ufually  a 
twelfth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch  long, 
and  has  no  other  appearance  but  that  of  a  diftempered 
part  of  the  kernel,  only  that  all  the  kernels  have  it. 

The  thick  wrinkled  fkin  which  furrounds  the  kernel, 
feems  in  this  cafe  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  ftone  or  hard 
fhell ;  and  in  this  alfo  it  refembles  it,  that  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit  parts  eafily  and  readily  from  it  :  and  the  hard 
oblong  body,  which  is  placed  on  one  fide  of  the  kernel, 
is  by  no  means  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Mem .  Acad. 
Sciences ,  Par.  1735. 

Culture  of  the  Plum-TREE. 

All  the  forts  of  Plums  are  propagated  by  inoculating,  or 
grafting  them  upon  flocks  of  the  Mufcle-plum,  the 
whits  Pear— plum,  the  St.  Julian,  or  bonum  magnum. 

Inoculating  is  much  properer  than  grafting  for  thefe  trees, 
as  th«fy  are  apt  to  throw  out  a  great  deal  @f  gum  from  the 
wound  :  and  the  trees  fhould  be  no  more  than  one  year’s 
growth  from  the  bud,  when  they  are  tranfplanted ;  for, 
if  they  are  more,  they  feldom  fucceed  well,  being  very 
fubjedt  to  canker;  and  if  they  efcape  that,  they  ufually 
produce  only  two  or  three  luxuriant  branches.  The 
whole  management  of  planting  and  pruning  them  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  peaches.  See  Peach. 

If  the  walls  againft  which  they  are  planted  are  low, 
they  fhould  be  fet  eighteen  feet  afunder ;  if  they  are 
higher,  then  fourteen  or  fixteen. 

Plums  fhould  have  a  middling  foil,  for  they  feldom 
fucceed  well  in  too  moift  or  too  dry  a  one ;  and,  when 
planted  againft  walls,  fhould  have  an  eaftor  a  fouth-eaft 
profpedt.  If  they  have  one  at  full  fouth,  they  are  apt  to 
fhrivel  up,  and  become  ineally.  Plums  in  general 
fucceed  very  well,  with  proper  care  on  efpaliers ;  they 
will  alfo  bear  very  well  as  ftandards,  but  the  fruit  will 
not  be  fo  well  tatted.  Plums  do  not  only  produce  their 
fruit  on  the  laft  year’s  wood,  but  alfo  on  fpurs  that  come 
out  of  the  wood  at  two  or  three  years  old.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  be  too  free  with  the  knife  in  the  winter 
pruning,  cutting  off  the  extremities  of  all  the  branches ; 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  there  is  an  over  quan¬ 
tity  of  young  fhoots  produced,  and  the  fruit  is  fmall  and 
poor. 

Bay  PLUM.  See  the  article  Guayava. 

Cocoa  PLUM,  Chryfobalanus ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  America.  It  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  ftalk  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The 
branches  are  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  fpotted 
with  white.  The  leaves  are  oval,  ftiff,  and  are  indented 
at  their  ends,  in  form  of  a  heart,  and  arc  placed  alter¬ 
nate!  v 
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nately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  bunches  :  thefe  are  fmall  and  white  ;  the  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  Plums  aboqt  the  fize  of  a  damfon: 
fome  of  thefe  are  blue,  fome  red,  and  others  yellow; 
they  have  a  fvveet  lufeious  tafle.  > 

Culture, of  the  Cocoa  Plum. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  obtained 
from  America.  They  muft  be  fown  in  the  fpring  in 
fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark. 

In  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  come  up,  and,  if  properly 
treated,  will  be  fit  to  remove  in  a  month’s  time,  when 
they  are  to  be  carefully  feparated,  and  each  planted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they  muft  have  air  every 
day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  fre¬ 
quently  watered  during  the  furnmer. 

Ill  the  autumn  the  plants  muft  be'removed  into  the 
bark-ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  obferving  to 
give  them  very  little  water  in  winter,  and  conftantly 
managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants- from 
the  fame  countries. 

Indian  Date  PLUM,  a  foecies  of  Diofpyros.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Mauritania.  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  and  produces  plenty  of  fruit  every 
year,  from  the  feeds  of  which  many  plants  have  been 
raifed. 

Culture  of  the  Indian  Date  Plum. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  the 
open  ground,  but  the  belt  method  is  to  fow  them  upon  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  when  the  plants  will  come  up  much 
focner,  and  make  a  greater  progrefs  :  but  in  this  cafe 
the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  puts  of  earth,  and  plunged 
into- the- bed,  for  the  plants  will  not  bear  tranfplanting 
till  autumn. 

When  the  plants  have  attained  fome  height,  they 
fhould  by  degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  air.  In  June 
they  may  be  wholly  expofed,  and  remain  abroad  till 
November,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  take  them  into 
fhelter,  but  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible 
in  mild  weather. 

In  the  fpring  following,  before  the  plants  begin  to 
fhoot,  'they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  in  a 
warm  fituation,  where  they  may  be  trained  up  for  two 
years,  and  then  removed  to  the  places  in  "which  they  are 
defigned  to  remain. 

Jamaica  PLUM,  Spondias ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  but  in 
England  it  feldotn  attains  above  half  that  height. 

The  leaves  are  very  long,  favved  on  their  edges,  and 
end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
fome  of  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries,  inclofing  a 
nut. 

Culture  of  the  Jamaica  Plum. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  the  nuts,  which  fhould  be 
obtained  from  the  Leeward  iflands.  Thefe  fhould  be 
planted  in  pets  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tan,  where,  if  the  bed  is  in  a  proper  tempe¬ 
rature  of  heat,  the  plants  will  appear  in  a  month  or  five 
weeks.  When  they  have  obtained  ftrength  enough  to  be 
removed,  they  fhould  be  fliaken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
carefully  parted,  planting  them  in  feparate  fmall  pots, 
and  plunging  them  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  of  tan,  fhading 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root;  after 
which  they  fhould  ha\e  free  air,  and  be  fupplied  with 
water  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  They 
muft  always  remain  in  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  gene¬ 
rally  drop  their  leaves  in  the  fpring,  and  after  remain 
naked  two  or  three  months. 

POCCOON,  or  PUCCOON,  Sangulnaria ,  a  genus 
©f  plants,  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  moft  of  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  where  the  ground  is  in  many  places  covered 
with  its  flowers,  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  our 
Wood  Anemone. 

Culture  of  thl  PoccoON. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  its  roots,  which  may  be 
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taken  up  and  parted  every  other  year;  the  beft  time  fox' 
doing  this  is  in  September,  that  the  roots  may  have  time 
to  fend  out  fibres  before  the  hard  frofts  fet  in. 

It  requires  a  loofe  foil,  and  a  flickered  fituation,  not 
too  much  expofed  to  the  fun.  The  roots  fhould  be 
marked,  or  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  them  after 
their  leaves  decay  :  for  being  of  a  dirty  brown  colour  on 
the  outfide,  they  are  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
earth. 

POCKWOOD.  See  the  article  Guaiacum. 

POD,  a  fort  of  pcricarpium,  confifting  of  two  valves, 
which  open  from  the  bale  to  the  point,  and  are  fepa¬ 
rated  by  a  membranaceous  partition,  from  whence  the 
feeds  hang  by  a  kind  of  funiculus  umbilicalis. 

POLLY  MOUNTAIN,  Polium,  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  which  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  fpecies,  and 
many  of  them  never  admitted  into  gardens:  all  thofe 
which  are,  require  the  following  culture. 

Culture  of  the  Poley  Mountain. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow,  for  they  feldom  ripen  their  feeds  here. 

Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  bed  of 
frelh  light  earth.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft 
be  carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  about  the 
middle  of  July  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  upon  a  w’arm 
border  of  dry  foil,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun, 
and  to  water  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  flips, 
which  fhould  be  planted  the  beginning  of  April,  upon  a 
border  expofed  to  the  eaft ;  they  muft  be  lhaded,  and 
watered  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  till  they  have  taken 
root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  care,  but  to  keep 
them  clean  frotn  weeds  till  Michaelmas,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  de¬ 
figned  to  remain. 

POLIANTHUS,  or  POLYANTHUS,  a  variety  of 
the  common  Primrofe. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  compofed  of  numerous  thick 
fibres.  The  leaves  rife  in  a  clufter,  and  are  large,  ob¬ 
long,  broad,  of  a  deep  green,  irregularly  waved  at. the; 
edges,  and  obtule  at  the  end.  In  the  centre  of  thefe 
rifes  the  ftalk,  which,  when  the  plant  is  in  ftrength  and. 
vigour,  is  thick,  firm,  upright,  and  ten  inches  high, 
bearing  at  its  top  a  large  tuft  of  very  beautiful  flowers. 
Thefe  are  fupported  on  their  feparate  pedicles,  l  ifing  to¬ 
gether  from  the  head  of  the  main  ftalk,  and  they  are 
naturally  of  a  beautiful  crimfon*  with  an  eye  of  yellow. 
When  weak  or  ill  managed,  they  will  produce  a  Angle 
flower  upon  the  ftalk,  in  the  manner  of  the  common 
primrofe:  but  when  encouraged  by  a  right  culture,  they 
will  throw  out  a  vaft  number  on  each  head,  whole 
variations  in  colour  will  be  extremely  pleafing,  and  the 
beauty  in  many  of  them  equal  that  of  the  Auricula. 
The  ftalk  will  alfo,  from  great  nourifhment,  fometimes 
have  films  upon  it,  and  the  edges  of  the  cups  of  the 
flowers  will  be  fvvelled  out  by  a  leafy  addition,  ftained 
with  purple. 

Culture  of  the  Polianthus. 

The  common  method  of  propagating  this  plant  is,  by 
parting  the  roots  :  but  the  only  way  to  obtain  new 
varieties  is  from  feeds,  which  the  gardener  fhould  take 
particular  care  to  fave  from  the  fineft  flowers,  by  mark¬ 
ing  them  when  in  full  bloom.  The  properties  required 
in  a  fine  flower  are,  ftrength  of  the  ftalk,  breadth  and 
number  of  the  pips,  and  their  high  colour. 

Such  being  marked,  let  thofe  which  grow  among  them 
and  are  of  a  poorer  kind,  be  taken  up  and  planted  in 
fome  other  place,  left  the  wind  fhould  bring  the  duft 
from  their  buttons  into  thefe  finer  flowrers ;  from  time  to 
time  let  thofe  which  remain  be  gently  watered,  and  the 
earth  ftirred  about  them.  If  the  bees  are  bufy  among 
them,  let  them  be  driven  away,  for  they  will  bring  the 
duft  from  one  flower  to  another  :  it  is  the  fubftance  of 
which  they  make  their  wax,  and  as  they  come  loaded 
from  a  poor  flower,  fome  of  it  may  fcatter  into  a  good 
one,  and  hurt  the  feeds. 
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The  two  laft  weeks  in  May  give  the  plants  no  water, 
and  when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  which  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  June,  the  feed-vefl'el  will  open,  then  the  gar¬ 
dener  muft  watch  them  very  clofe,  for  they  do  not  all 
ripen  together :  once  in  two  days  therefore  he  mull 
examine  them,  and  carefully  cutoff  fuch  as  are  ripened, 
with  a  part  of  the  main  (talk,  laying  them  upon  a  fhelf 
in  a  dry  airy  room,  firft  covering  the  fhelf  with  paper, 
and  raifing  a  ledge  upon  the  edge  of  it,  to  prevent  any 
of  them  from  falling  off,  or  any  of  the  feeds  which  drop 
from  them  j  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  fhake  the 
feeds  from  out  of  the  heads,  but  thefe  laid  at  a  diftance 
from  one  another  to  harden. 

The  feeds  thus  faved  in  June  will  be  ready  for  fovving 
the  latter  end  of  December.  Chufe  for  this  purpofe  a 
mild  open  day,  and  pour  into  a  large  flat  box,  made  of 
rough  boards,  as  much  of  the  following  compoft  as  will 
fill  it  within  two  inches  of  the  rim. 

Let  a  quantity  of  good  mould  be  taken  from  under  the 
turf  in  a  dry  fertile  pafture,  and  mix  with  it  one  third 
part  of  the  earth  from  under  a  wood-pile:  let  thefe  be 
well  blended  together,  and  thrown  in  a  heap,  fix  months 
before  it  is  wanted,  to  mellow  and  receive  the  influences 
of  the  rains  and  air. 

When  the  box  is  filled  with  this  compoft,  as  before 
directed,  mix  up  with  fome  that  is  left,  one  third  part 
more  of  earth  from  the  wood-pile,  and  one  fourth  dried 
cow-dung  rubbed  to  pieces :  blend  this  very  well,  and 
fpread  a  covering  of  it  half  an  inch  thick  over  the  earth 
in  the  box  :  then  fhake  the  feeds  out  of  their  capfules, 
and  mix  carefully  with  them  as  much  wood  afhes  and  as 
much  middling  fand  wafhed  clean,  and  fcatter  it  over 
the  furface  of  the  earth  in  the  box.  With  the  remainder 
of  the  enriched  compoft,  mix  fome  more  wood-pile 
earth,  and  having  thus  made  it  very  light  and  fine,  lift 
fome  of  it  over  the  feeds,  covering  them  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  :  give  the  earth  no  water,  but  fet  the  box  in 
fome  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  fun,  and  fome  fhelter  from  very  heavy 
rains,  l'hus  let  it  ftand  during  the  coldeft  months,  but 
when  the  fpring  comes  on,  let  it  be  removed  into  a 
place  where  it  is  fheltered  and  (haded  from  the  iun, 
except  for  the  two  or  three  firft  hours  in  the  morning  : 
in  this  manner  the  young  plants  will  appear,  and  come 
flowly  and  gradually  forward.  When  they  are  a  little 
grown  they  muft  be  gently  watered  at  times,  and  about 
five  months  from  the  time  of  fowing  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant. 

Chufe  a  fhady  border,  and  taking  off  the  mould  four 
inches  deep,  fill  its  place  with  fome  of  the  compoft.  In 
the  evening  of  a  moift:  day  tranfplant  them  into  this 
border  :  draw  lines  length-ways  and  a-crofs  the  border,  at 
five  inches  diftance  ;  in  the  centre  of  each  fquare,  made 
by  thefe  lines,  open  a  little  hole,  and  taking  up  the 
plants  one  by  one,  place  them  immediately  as  they  are 
taken  up,  one  in  each  hole,  and  give  them  a  very  gentle 
watering ;  from  this  time  repeat  the  watering  every 
evening  for  a  week,  and  every  other,  or  every  third  day 
afterwards,  unlefs  in  rainy  weather,  for  two  months. 
Once  in  a  week  ftir  and  break  the  mould  between  them 
with  a  fmall  trowel,  and  if  a  dead  leaf  any  where  ap¬ 
pears  nip  it  oft. 

The  firft  week  in  September  prepare  a  border  in 
another  part  of  the  garden  :  let  it  be  fheltered  from  the 
fouth  fun,  but  open  to  its  rays  in  a  morning.  Clear  the 
upper  part  of  this,  as  of  the  other,  to  fix  inches  depth, 
and  fill  it  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  compoft  :  draw 
lines  length-ways  and  acrofs,  at  feven  inches  diftance, 
ar.d  in  the  centre  of  each  fquare  open  a  hole;  into  thefe 
remove  the  plants,  taking  them  up  with  a  ball  of  their 
own  earth,  and  carefully  watering  them  till  they  are 
rooted.  In  OCtober  flick  up  a  few  furze-bufhes  about 
the  border,  to  defend  the  plants  from  the  feverity  of  the 
weather,  and  thus  let  them  ftand  till  fpring.  In  March 
let  the  furzes  be  taken  away,  and  the  earth  broken 
between  the  plants,  and  in  April  they  will  flower. 

Their  flowers  will  not  be  fo  ftrong  this  as  the  fuc- 
eecdimi  years,  and  there  will  be  a  number  of  an  inferior 
fort,  but  there  will  alfo  be  many  very  fine  ones  3  let  a  | 
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ftick  be  fet  down  by  each  of  thefe  as  a  mark,  and  let  x 
quantity  of  the  fame  compoft  be  made  up  into  a  bolder, 
in  a  fhady  part  of  the  garden,  where  the  morning  fun 
comes  :  this  muft  be  a  fpade  deep,  for  it  is  the  place 
where  they  are  to  remain.  When  the  flowering  is  over, 
let  the  ftalks  of  thefe  fine  ones  be  cut  off,  that  the  roots 
may  not  be  exhaufled  by  ripening  feeds  while  they  are 
fo  young,  and  about  a  week  afterwards  plant  them  out 
in  the  border  prepared  for  them,  at  a  foot  diftance. 
Water  them  gently  till  they  are  well  rooted,  and  after 
this  they  will  require  no  particular  care,  only  the  earth 
fhould  be  broke  between  them  at  times  with  a  trowel, 
thus  they  will  flower  in  their  full  glory  the  fucceeding 
fpring,  and  many  of  the  flowers  will  nearly  equal 
Auriculas. 

For  their  management  afterwards,  no  more  is  required 
than  this  : 

Every  October  let  a  frefh  quantity  of  the  compoft 
already  directed,  be  prepared,  and  the  fucceeding  Auguft 
let  the  border  of  Polianthus’s  be  dug  out,  the  roots  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  and  laid  in  the  (hade,  and  when  the  earth 
is  carried  away,  let  the  frefh  compoft  be  put  in  its 
place  :  then  part  the  roots,  and  plant  the  ftrongeft  and 
fineft  in  the  border,  at  the  fame  diftance  as  at  firft,  and 
the  reft  in  other  parts  of  the  garden  :  this  will  keep  them 
in  their  full  beauty,  and  provide  an  annual  increafe. 

But  the  gardener  fhould  always  continue  to  raife  feed- 
lings,  if  he  is  defirous  to  obtain  new  flowers,  and  for 
this  purpofe  he  muft  fave  the  feeds  from  the  fineft  of  his 
flowers,  and  manage  the  young  plants  as  already  di¬ 
rected.  By  this  means  he  will  continue  to  improve  his 
flock,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  to  what  excellence  this 
kind  may  be  raifed  by  fuch  methods. 

POLLEN,  meal,  or  a  fine  duft,  contained  and  fe- 
creted  within  the  anthers,  and  deftined  for  the  impreg¬ 
nation  of  the  germen. 

POMEGRANATE,  Punka,  a  genus  of  plants,  ran¬ 
ged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  icofandria  monogynia  ;  there 
is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  with  the  following 
varieties.  The  wild  Pomegranate,  with  fingle  and 
double  flowers.  The  fmall  flowering  Pomegranate,  with 
fingle  and  double  flowers.  The  Pomegranate,  with 
ftriped  flowers  ;  and  the  fweet  Pomegranate. 

The  Pomegranate-tree  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Africa.  It  is  naturally  a  draggling  fhrub,  breaking  from 
a  fmall  height  into  numerous  branches,  but  it  may  be 
trained  by  proper  management,  into  the  form  of  a  tree, 
or  led  over  a  great  extent  of  wall.  The  trunk  is  covered 
with  a  rough  brown  bark,  and  the  younger  (hoots  are 
reddifh.  The  leaves  refemble  myrtle,  but  they  are  of  a 
yellower  green,  and  of  a  gloffy  furface  :  they  have  high 
ribs  on  the  under  part,  and  when  bruifed  they  fmell 
ftrong  and  difagreeable.  '1  he  flowers  grow  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  and  on  young  (hoots  from 
other  parts  :  they  are  large  and  very  beautiful,  deep, 
hollow,  rumpled,  and  of  a  glowing  lcarlet.  They  are 
fucceeded  by  a  roundifh  fruit,  having  a  hard  (hell,  in- 
clofing  a  pulp  filled  with  angular  feeds. 

Culture  of  the  Pomegranate. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  the  branches 
in  the  fpiing,  which  in  one  year’s  time  will  take  good 
root,  and  may  then  be  transplanted  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain. 

The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees  is  in 
fpring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot.  They  fhould 
have  a  ftrong,  rich  foil,  in  which  they  flower  much 
better,  and  produce  more  fruit  than  if  planted  on  a  dry, 
poor  earth.  They  fhould  be  planted jigainft  warm  walls, 
in  a  good  Situation. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  theflowers  of  this  tree  always 
proceed  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  which  were 
produced  the  fame  year :  this  therefore  directs  that  all 
weak  branches  of  the  former  year  fhould  be  cut  out,  and 
that  the  ftronger  fhould  be  fhortened  in  proportion  to 
their  ftrength,  in  order  to  obtain  new  (hoots  in  every 
part  of  the  tree. 

Though  the  fruit  of  this  tree  feldom  arrives  to  any 
perfection  in  this  country,  yet  for  the  beauty  of  its 
icarlct- colon  red  flowers,  together  with  the  variety  of  its 
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fruit,  it  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  collodion,  efpecially 
as  the  culture  it  requires  is  not  great. 

POMPION,  or  PUMPKIN.  See  the  article 
Pumpkin. 

POPLAR-TREE,  Populus,  a  genus  of  plants,  ran¬ 
ged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  dioecia  oftandria,  and  of 
which  he  diftinguifhes  the  five  following  fpecies. 
i.  Poplar-tree,  with  roundilh  leaves,  angularly  in¬ 
dented,  and  downy  on  their  under-fide;  or  the  white 
Poplar.  2.  Poplar-tree,  with  roundifh  leaves,  which 
have  angular  indentures,  and  are  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
being  the  trembling  Poplar;  or  the  Afpen-tree.  3. 
Poplar-tree,  with  triangular,  acuminated,  l’awed  leaves ; 
or  the  black  Poplar.  4.  Poplar-tree,  with  oblong, 
heart-lhaped,  crenated  leaves;  'or  the  Carolina  Poplar. 
5.  Poplar-tree,  with  heart-fliaped,  roundilh  leaves,  the 
uppermoft  of  which  are  hairy. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fpecies  of  this  tree  are 
natives  of  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grow  naturally  in  North  America. 

Culture  of  the  Poplar. 

All  t’nefe  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  either  by  layers, 
cuttings,  or  fuckers,  of  which  the  white  kind  always 
produces  a  great  many  from  the  root.  The  beft  feafon 
for  the  tranfplanting  thefe  fuckers  is  in  Odober,  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  decay;  and  they  fhould  be  placed  in 
a  nurfery  for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  will  have  got  {Length  enough  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain. 

When  they  are  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  it  is 
beft  to  do  it  in  February,  cutting  off  large  truncheons  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  long,  which  being  thruft  down  a  foot 
deep  in  the  ground,  will  take  root  very  quick,  and  if  the 
foil  is  moift,  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  fize  in  a  few 
years. 

The  black  Poplar  is  not  fo  eafily  raifed  from  thefe 
truncheons,  but  fhould  be  planted  in  cuttings  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  planting  them  about  a  foot  deep  in 
the  ground.  This  will  grow  on  almoft  any  foil  or  Situ¬ 
ation},  but  Succeeds  better  on  a  moift  one  than  any 
other. 

The  Poplars  are  the  fitteft  of  all  trees  for  railing  a 
{hade  in  a  little  time,  as  they  will  grow  Sometimes  four¬ 
teen  feet  in  height  in  one  feafon,  and  in  four  or  five 
years  will  be  large  trees. 

POPPY,  Pa  paver,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
LiniMeus  among  the  polyandria  inonogynia,  and  of  which 
there  are  eight  fpecies.  I.  Poppy,  with  globular,  fur¬ 
rowed,  and  prickly  capfules,  and  a  leafy  ftalk,  bearing 
many  flowers.  2.  Poppy,  with  nail-fhaped,  prickly 
heads,  and  a  leafy  ftalk,  bearing  many  flowers.  3. 
Poppy,  with  prickly  heads,  and  a  naked  prickly  ftalk, 
bearing  one  flower,  and  double-winged  leaves.  4.  Poppy, 
with  prickly  heads,  a  naked,  rough  ftalk,  with  one 
flower,  and  fingle-winged,  finuated  leaves.  5.  Poppy, 
with  fmooth,  globular  heads,  a  hairy  ftalk  with  many 
flowers,  and  wing-pointed,  cut  leaves;  or  the  common 
red  field  Poppy.  6.  Poppy,  with  fmooth  capfules  and 
cups,  and  with  cut  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks.  7. 
Poppy,  with  oblong,  fmooth  heads,  a  fmooth  ftalk 
bearing  many  flowers,  and  cut,  winged  leaves.  8. 
Poppy,  with  fmooth  heads,  rough,  leafy  ftalks,  having 
one  flower,  and  fawed,  winged  leaves. 

Moft  of  the  Poppies  are  natives  of  England,  and  there 
are  feveral  varieties  of  moft  of  the  fpecies,  which  have 
been  obtained  from  feeds  :  among  thefe  the  feathered 
Poppy  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the  culture  of  it 
will  fufficiently  dired  the  gardener  in  that  of  all  the 
reft. 

The  root  is  large,  long,  white,  and  hung  with 
fibres.  The  ftalk  is  a  yard  or  more  in  height,  and  the 
leaves  are  of  a  greyifh  or  bluefth  green,  oblong,  and  cut 
at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  large  and  extremely 
elegant;  they  are  compofed  of  numerous  long  petals, 
which  are  cut  and  jagged  deeply  into  many  parts  at  the 
edges,  and  have  fomewhat  of  a  feathered  afped.  Their 
colour  is  naturally  a  very  elegant  and  bright  fcarlet,  but 
they  are  varied  in  this  refped  without  limitation  :  they 
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arc  fometimes  blotched,  and  at  others  beautifully 
ftreaked  with  purple  and  with  white.  The  bafes  of 
thefe  petals  are  naturally  white,  and  there  is  ufually 
more  or  lefs  of  white  mixed  with  great  elegance  in  the 
whole  flower. 

Culture  of  the  Feathered  Poppy. 

This  and  every  variety  of  the  Poppy  are  obtained  front 
feeds,  every  fowing  {fill  producing  new  kinds  of  flowers. 
The  method  to  be  obferved  is  this : 

When  the  plants  are  in  flower,  let  the  fineft  of  them, 
be  marked  for  feed,  obferving  to  let  only  three  heads 
ripen  upon  one  plant :  let  them  remain  till  they  are  very 
well  hardened,  and  then  taken  off  and  laid  on  a  papered 
flielf.  When  they  have  lain  three  weeks,  at  a  difiance 
from  one  another,  and  turned  every  day,  let  them  be  cut 
open,  and  the  feed  fcattered  loofe  upon  the  fhelf,  and 
when  it  has  lain  thus  ten  days,  it  will  be  fit  for  fowing. 

The  latter  end  of  September  let  a  bed  of  rich  and  fine 
garden  mould  be  well  dug  and  levelled,  and  upon  this 
fprinkle  the  feeds  tolerably  thick,  filling  over  them  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  fame  mould. 

When  the  plants  have  a  little  ftrength,  thin  them  to 
four  inches  difiance,  taking  care  to  pull  up  the  weakeft  ; 
water  thofe  that  are  left  at  times,  and  keep  them  care¬ 
fully  weeded  :  and  when  they  are  fo  large  as  to  touch 
each  other,  thin  them  again,  leaving  only  as  many  of 
the  ftrongeft  plants  as  will  ftand  at  eight  inches  diftance, 
and  from  this  time  weed  and  water  them  carefully. 

When  they  are  near  flowering,  let  the  gardener  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  them,  and  as  foon  as  he  perceives 
any  ordinary  flower,  let  it  be  pulled  up.  There  will  be 
found  among  the  others  a  variety  of  beautiful  kinds,  and 
the  feeds  of  the  beft  of  thefe  which  ripen  them  well, 
muft  be  faved  for  the  next  fowing. 

This  muft  be  done  every  year,  and  the  bed  of  them 
muft  be  made  every  time  upon  a  new  piece  of  ground, 
for  change  of  place  is  a  very  effential  article,  and  which 
the  gardener  muft  never  neglect :  thus  the  plants  will 
improve  every  year  in  elegance,  and  fome  of  them  wili 
be  very  little  inferior  to  carnations. 

POTATOE,  a  fpecies  of  Lycoperficon,  or  Love- 

apple. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Potatoes.  1.  The  red-rooted, 
which  bears  purplifti  flowers.  2.  The  white-rooted, 
which  bears  white  flowers. 

Culture  of  the  Potatoe, 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  from  feeds,  but  this 
way  is  uncertain,  as  they  are  rarely  perfed,  and  are 
more  readily  propagated  by  their  roots,  which  multiply 
very  faft  if  planted  in  a  proper  foil ;  therefore  there  is  no 
neceftity  for  pradifing  any  other  method.  The  latter 
end  of  March  is  the  feafon  for  planting  them ;  the 
common  way  is  either  to  plant  the  fmall  roots  entire,  or 
to  cut  the  large  roots  in  pieces,  leaving  an  eye  or  two  to 
each  piece ;  this  method  is  very  well  in  the  contradcd 
diftance  the  gardeners  commonly  plant  them,  which  is 
not  above  a  foot  afunder  ;  but  if  the  roots  are  chofen 
large  and  fair,  without  cutting,  and  planted  at  the 
diftance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  row  from  row,  they  will  have  room  to  extend 
their  fibres,  which  will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
roots,  and  larger,  on  the  fame  fpace  of  ground,  than  in 
the  common  method  :  the  depth  they  fhould  be  planted 
is  about  feven  inches,  but  it  is  a  wrong  pradice  to  plant 
them  with  a  dibber,  as  it  leaves  a  cavity  underneath  the 
plant ;  therefore  they  are  beft  planted  after  the  plough  in 
the  furrows,  or  where  the  fpade  is  ufed,  in  the  trenches. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  the  earth  fhould  be 
well  ftirred  with  a  hoe,  which  will  deftroy  the  weeds, 
and  let  in  the  rains  and  dews  more  readily,  which  is  of 
Angular  fervice  to  the  plants,  and  being  repeated  a 
{econd  time,  will  be  all  that  is  neceffary,  as  the  ftalks 
will  cover  the  ground  and  keep  down  the  growth  of 
weeds,  whereby  it  will  be  rendered  clean  for  any  fuc- 
ceeding  crop. 

In  autumn  the  haulm  fhould  be  mowed  down,  and  the 
roots  taken  up  foon  after,  and  laid  in  a  flickered  place, 
which  the  froft  cannot  eafily  penetrate,  where  they  may 
be  kept  for  ufe. 
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The  foil  in  which  Potatoes  thrive  beft  is  a  light  fandv 
loam,  not  too  dry  or  too  moift,  which  fhould  be  well 
wrought  before  planting,  and  a  good  quantity  of  rotten 
dung  intermixed  with  it,  which  will  make  them  grow 
luxuriantly. 

Spanijh  POTATOE,  a  fpecies  of  Convolvulus,  or 
.Bindweed. 

Thefe  roots  are  annually  imported  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  :  they  are  fometimes  cultivated,  by  way  of 
curiohty,  in  England,  but  feldom  arrive  to  any  per¬ 
fection  here  ;  they  require  a  great  deal  of  room,  for  they 
fend  out  many  trailing  ftalks,  which  extend  to  a  con- 
fiderafaje  Jiftance  every  way,  and  at  their  joints  put  forth 
roots,  which  in  warm  countries  grow  to  be  large  tubeis, 
fo  that  from  a  fingle  root  planted  an  incredible  number 
of  others  are  produced. 

Culture  of  the  Spanijh  Potatoe. 

It  is  propagated -by  the  roots,  which  fhould  be  planted 
bn  a  hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  and  if  the  plants  are  covered 
in  bad  weather  with  glades,  they  will  produce  flowers, 
and  fome  fmall  roots  will  proceed  from  the  joint  of  the 
ftalks,  but  if  they  are  expof'ed  to  the  open  air,  they 
feldom  grow  to  be  of  any  fize. 

PRICKLY  PEAR.  See  the  article  Indian  Fig. 

PRICKWOOD.  See  the  article  Spindle-tree. 

PRIMROSE,  Primula,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia,  and  of  which 
he  makes  the  Auricula  a  fpecies:  but  other  authors  con- 
iider  that  as  a  diftinct  genus,  and  enumerate  four  fpecies 
only  of  the  Primrofe.  i.  Primrofc,  with  rough,  in¬ 
dented  leaves,  and  foot-ftalks  bearing  one  flower.  2. 
Primrofe,  with  rough,  indented  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  in  bunches,  called  Cowflip  :  of  this  fpecies  the 
Polyanthus  is  a  variety.  3.  Primrofe,  with  fmooth, 
wed  ^e-fhaped  leaves,  and  bifid  fegments  to  the  empale- 
mem,  called  Bird’s-eyes.  4.  Primrofe,  with  heart- 
fnaped,  crenated  leaves,  having  foot-ftalks,  and  flowers 
growing  in  bunches  on  very  long  foot-ftalks. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
fpecies  now  cultivated  in  our  gardens :  the  method  of 
doing  which,  has  been  treated  of  at  large  under  the 
artiefe  Polianthus,  to  which  article  we  refer  the 
xciidcr* 

Tree  PRIMROSE,  Oenothera ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  o^andria  monogynia,  and 
of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Tree  Primrofe, 
with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  plain  leaves.  2.  Tree  Primrofe, 
with  fpear-fhaped,  waved  leaves.  3.  Tree  Primrofe, 
with  fpear-fhaprd  leaves,  and  capfuies  which  have  acute 
angles. 

The  firft  and  third  fpecies  are- natives  of  Virginia,  and 
the  fecond  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Culture  of  the  Tree  Primrose. 

The  firft  and  third  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  and  cleared  from 
weeds,  which  is  all  the  care  they  require  till  autumn, 
when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  flower.  They  will  thrive  in  almoft  any 
foil  or  fituation. 

The  third  fort  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  roots,  which  fhould  be  done  in  fpring. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  if  they 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
low  iiv  fpring :  the  only  culture  they  require,  is  to  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  grow 
too  clofe. 

PRIVET,  Ugujlrum ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  dlandrla  monogynia,  and  of  which  he 
diftinguifhes  only  one  fpecies,  but  according  to  other 
authors  there  arc  two,  and  Mr.  Miller  enumerates  three, 
making  the  Carolina  blue-berried  Bay,  one. 

The  other  two  lpecies  are,  1.  The  common  Privet. 
2.  The  Italian  ever-green  Privet. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  hedges  in  moft  parts  of 
England. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Italy.  Both  thefe 
fcrits  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  the  Italian  Privet 
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is  to  be  preferred  to  the  common,  as  it  continues  green 
all  the  year. 

Culture  of  the  Privet. 

The  common  and  Italian  Privet  are  eafily  propagated 
by  laying  clown  the  tender  fhoots  in  autumn,  which  in 
a  year’s  time  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting  to  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  autumn  on  a  fliady  border,  and  in  a 
loamy  foil,  where  they  will  take  root  very  freely,  and 
may  then  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  layers. 

But  the  ltrongeft  and  beft  plants  are  thofe  raifed  from 
feeds,  though  this  method  is  feldom  pradtifed,  being 
very  tedious,  for  the  feeds  moft  commonly  lie  a  year  in 
the  ground  before  they  vegetate  :  for  which  reafon  the 
berries  fhould  be  put  in  pots  with  fand  between  them, 
and  the  pots  buried  in  the  ground,  where  they  mult 
remain  a  year,  and  then  be  taken  up,  and  the  berries 
fown  on  a  border  ejepofed  to  the  eaft.  The  plants  will 
appear  the  following  fpring,  and  as  foon  as  they  have 
got  fome  ftrength  will  make  a  rapid  progrefs. 

The  blue-berried  Bay  is  propagated  by  the  berries, 
which  are  brought  to  England  from  Carolina  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  :  when  the  plants 
come  up  they  muft  have  plenty  of  air  in  warm  weather, 
and  fereened  from  the  lun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
following  fpring  they  fhould  each  be  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  imall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed 
till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they  fhould  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air.  For  two  or  three  years, 
while  the  plants  are  young,  they  fhould  be  fheltered  in 
the  winter,  and  then  they  may  be  planted  in  the  full 
ground.  ’ 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers,  and  the  cuttings, 
if  they  are  planted  in  the  fpring,  and  carefully  managed, 
will  take  root. 

Ever-green  PRIVET,  Jlaternus,  according  to  Lin¬ 
naeus  a  lpecies  of  Rhamnus,  but  by  other  authors  con- 
fidered  as  a  diftin£t  genus. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  :  there  are  fevera! 
varieties  of  it,  among  which  are  the  blotched  PhiJiyrea, 
and  thefilverand  gold-ftriped  Alaternus’s. 

Culture  of  the  Ever-green  Privet. 

This  plant  and  all  the  varieties  of  it  are  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  laying  down  the  branches  in  autumn.  The 
autumn  following  they  may  be  cut  ofF  from  the  old  root, 
and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  or  in  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain. 

When  they  are  planted  in  a  nurfery,  the  longeft  time 
they  muft  remain  there  is  three  years,  after  which  they 
cannot  be  removed  fafely  without  injuring  the  roots, 
which  ipread  to  a  great  diftance  on  every  fide. 

Mock  PRIVET,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  fome 
authors  have  diftinguifhed  feveral  fpecies,  but  Linnaeus, 
who  has  ranged  it  among  the  dlandrla  monogynia ,  con- 
fiders  only  two.  1.  Mock  Privet,  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  almoft  entire.  2.  Mock  Privet,  with  oval,  heart- 
fhaped,  f'awed  leaves. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet. 

Culture  of  the  Mock  Privet. 

They  are  propagated  either  by  feeds  orl  ayers  :  if  by 
layers,  the  proper  time  for  doing  it  is  in  autumn.  Let 
them  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  the  autumn  fol¬ 
lowing  taken  off  from  the  old  plant,  and  placed  in  the 
nurfery,  where  they  may  be  trained  three  or  four  years 
in  the  manner  they  are  intended  to  grow;  after  which, 
about  the  end  of  September,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  taking 
care  to  preferve  a  large  ball  of  earth  to  the  root  of  each 
plant:  fome  mulch  muft  be  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground  to  prevent  its  drying,  and  let  the  plants  be  fup- 
ported  by  flakes  till  they  are  well  rooted  in  the  earth. 

If  the  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots  or 
boxes  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  placed  under  a 
garden-frame,  where  they  thould  be  protected  from 

hard 
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hard  frods,  but  be  always  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  mild 
•weather. 

In  autumn,  after  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots  or  boxes,  and  planted 
in  a  nurfery-bed,  covering  the  furface  with  old  tan,  and 
afterwards  they  may  be  treated  as  direded  for  the 
layers. 

PROPAGO,  the  feed  of  a  mofs,  having  neither 
tunic  nor  cotyledon,  and  confiding  only  of  the  Plumula 
of  a  naked  corculum,  where  the  rodellum  is  inferted  into 
the  calyx  of  the  plant.  See  Seed. 

PRUNING)  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  is  the 
lopping  off  the  fuperfluous  branches  of  trees,  in  order  to 
make  them  bear  better  fruit,  grow  higher,  or  appear 
more  regular. 

Pruning,  though  an  operation  of  very  general  ufe,  is 
neverthelefs  rightly  underdood  by  few ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
learned  by  rote,  but  requires  a  Itrid  obfervation  of  the 
different  manners  of  growth  of  the  feveral  forts  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  the  proper  method  of  doing  which  cannot  be 
known  without  carefully  obferving  how  each  kind  is 
naturally  difpofed  to  produce  its  fruit:  for  fome  do  this 
on  the  fame  year’s  wood,  as  vines  ;  others,  for  the 
mod  part,  upon  the  former  year’s  wood,  as  peaches, 
nedarincs,  &c.  and  others  upon  fpurs  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  upon  wood  of  three,  four,  &c.  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  as  pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  &c.  therefore,  in 
order  to  the  right  management  of  fruit-trees,  provifion 
fhould  always  be  made  to  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
bearing  wood  in  every  part  of  the  trees,  and  at  the  fame 
time  there  fhould  not  be  a  fuperfluity  of  ulelcfs  branches 
which  would  exhaud  the  drength  of  the  trees,  and  caufe 
them  to  decay  in  a  few  years. 

The  reafons  for  Pruning  of  fruit-trees;  are,  r.  lo 
preferve  them  longer  in  a  vigorous  bearing  date;  2.  To 
render  them  more  beautiful ;  and,  3.  To  caufe  the  fruit 
to  be  larger  and  better  faded. 

The  general  indrudions  for  Pruning  are  as  follow : 
the  greated  care  ought  to  be  taken  of  fruit-trees  in  the 
fpring,  when  they  are  in  vigorous  growth,  which  is  the 
only  proper  feafon  for  procuring  a  quantity  of  good  wood 
in  the  diderent  parts  of  the  tree,  and  for  difplacing  all 
tifelefs  branches  as  foon  as  they  are  produced,  in  order 
that  the  vigour  of  the  tree  may  be  entirely  didributed  tc 
fuch  branches  only  as  are  defigned  to  remain.  For  this 
reafon  trees  ought  not  to  be  negleded  in  April  and  May, 
when  their  fhoots  are  produced  :  however  thofe  branches 
which  are  intended  for  bearing  the  fucceeding  year  ftiould 
not  befhortened  during  the  time  of  their  growth,  becaufe 
this  would  caufe  them  to  produce  two  lateral  fhoots  from 
thd  eyes  below  the  place  where  they  were  dopped,  which 
v/ould  draw  much  of  the  drength  from  the  buds  of  the 
fird  fhoot  :  and  if  thefe  two  lateral  fhoots  are  not  entirely 
cut  away  at  the  winter-pruning,  they  will  prove  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  tree.  This  is  to  be  chiefly  underdood  of 
done  fruit  and  grapes  ;  but  pears  and  apples,  being  much 
harder,  fufFer  not  fo  much,  though  it  is  a  great  difad- 
vantage  to  thofe  alfo  to  be  thus  managed.  It  mud  like- 
wife  be  remarked,  that  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
cherries,  and  plumbs,  are  always  in  the  greated  vigour 
when  they  are  lead  maimed  by  the  knife,  for  where 
large  branches  are  taken  od',  they  are  fubjeCt  to  gum  and 
decay  ;  it  is  therefore  the  mod  prudent  method  to  rub 
od'  all  ufelefs  buds  when  they  are  fird  produced,  and  to 
pinch  others  where  new  fhoots  are  wanted  to  fupply  the 
vacancies  of  the  wall;  by  which  management  they  may 
be  fo  ordered  as  to  want  but  little  of  the  knife  in  winter 
pruning.  The  management  of  pears  and  apples  is  much 
the  fame  with  thefe  trees  in  dimmer;  but  in  winter  they 
mud  be  very  did'erently  pruned  :  for  as  peaches  and 
nectarines,  for  the  mod  part,  produce  their  fruit  upon 
the  former  year’s  wood,  and  mud  therefore  have  their 
branches  fhortened  according  to  their  drength,  in  order 
to  produce  new  fhoots  for  the  fucceeding  year;  fo  on 
the  contrary,  pears,  apples,  plumbs,  and  cherries,  pro¬ 
ducing  their  fruit  upon  fpurs,  which  come  out  of  the 
wood  of  five,  fix  and  feven  years  old,  fhould  not  be 
fhortened,  becaufe  thereby  thofe  buds  which  were  natu¬ 
rally  difpofed  to  form  thefe  fpurs,  would  produce  wood 
branches  ;  by  which  means  the  trees  would  be  filled  with 
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wood,  but  would  never  produce  much  Fruit.  1  he 
branches  of  dandard  trees  fhould  never  be  fhortened 
unlefs  where  they  are  very  luxuriant,  and  by  growing 
irregularly  on  one  fide  of  the  tree,  attract  the  greatelfc 
part  of  the  fap,  by  which  means  the  other  parts  are  cither 
unfurnifhed  with  branches,  or  are  rendered  very  weak  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  branch  fhould  be  diortened  down  as 
low  as  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  obtain  more  branches  to 
fill  up  the  hollow  of  th*e  tree :  but  this  is  only  to  be  unr 
derdood  of  pears  and  apples,  which  will  produce  fhoots 
from  wood  of  three,  four,  or  more  years  old  ;  whereas 
mod  forts  of  done-fruit  will  gum  and  decay  after  fuch 
amputations :  whenever  this  happens  to  done-fruit  it 
fhould  be  remedied  by  dopping  or  pinching  thoie  fhoots 
in  the  fpring,  before  they  have  obtained  too  much 
vigour,  which  will  caufe  them  to  pufh  out  fide  branches? 
but  this  mud  be  done  with  caution.  You  mud  alfo  cut 
out  all  dead  or  decaying  branches,  which  caufe  their 
heads  to  look  ragged  and  alfo  attract  noxious  particles, 
from  the  air  in  doing  of  this  you  fhould  cut  them  clofc 
down  to  the  place  where  they  were  produced,  otherwife 
that  part  of  the  branch  which  is  left  will  alfo  decay, 
and  prove  equally  hurtful  to  the  red  of  the  tree;  for  it 
feldom  happens  when  a  branch  begins  to  decay,  that  it 
does  not  die  quite  down  to  the  place  where  it  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  if  permitted  to  remain  long  uncut  olten 
infeeds  fome  of  the  other  parts  of  the  tree,  if  the  branches 
cut  od*  are  large,  it  will  be  very  proper,  after  having 
fmoothed  the  cut  part  exactly  even  with  a  knife,  chiflel, 
or  hatchet,  to  put  on  a  plader  of  grafting  clay,  which  will 
prevent  the  wet  from  foaking  into  the  tree  at  the  wound¬ 
ed  part.  All  fuch  branches  as  run  a-crofs  each  other, 
and  occafion  a  confufion  in  the  head  of  the  tree  fhould 
be  cut  off ;  and  as  there  are  frequently  young  vigorous 
fhoots  on  old  trees  which  rife  from  the  old  branches  near 
the  trunk,  and  grow  upright  into  the  head,  thefe  fhould 
be  carefully  cut  out  every  year,  led,  by  being  permitted 
to  grow,  they  fill  the  tree  too  full  of  wood.  For 
Pruning  the  roots  and  branches  of  trees  in  trail  planting 
them,  fee  the  article  Planting. 

As  to  the  Pruning  of  fored-trees,  if  they  be  large  it  is 
bed  not  to  prune  them  at  all ;  yet  if  there  be  an  abfolute 
neceffity,  avoid  taking  off  large  boughs  as  much  as 
pofTible.  And,  1.  If  the  bough  be  fmall,  cut  it  fmooth 
dole,  and  Hoping.  2.  If  the  branch  be  large  and  the 
tree  old,  cut  it  off  at  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ftem. 
3.  If  the  tree  grow  crooked,  cut  it  off  at  the  crook 
doping  upward,  and  nurfe  up  one  of  the  mod  promifing 
fhoots  for  a  new  dem.  4.  If  the  tree  grow  top-heavy, 
its  head  mud  be  lightened,  and  that  by  thinning  the 
boughs  that  grow  out  of  the  main  branches.  But  if  you 
would  have  them  fpring,  rub  off  the  buds,  and  fhroud 
up  the  fide  fhoots.  5.  If  the  fide  bough  dill  breaks  out, 
and  the  top  be  able  to  fuftain  itfelf,  give  the  boughs  that 
put  forth  in  fpring  a  Pruning  after  Midfummer,  cutting 
them  clofe. 

PSORALEA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there 
are  ten  fpecies.  1.  Pforalea,  with  winged  leaves, 
and  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  dalks. 
2.  Pforalea,  with  fingle,  oval  leaves.  3.  Pforalea, 
with  trifoliate,  oval  leaves,  a  hairy,  fhrubby  dalk,  and 
flowers  terminating  the  branches.  4.  Pforalea,  with 
filvery  winged  leaves,  trailing  dalks,  and  flowers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  dalks.  5.  Pforalea,  with 
winged  leaves,  a  climbing  dalk,  and  flowers  fittine  clofe 
at  the  wings  of  the  dalk.  6.  Pforalea,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  a  very  branching,  fhrubby  dalk,  and  flowers 
growing  in  heads.  7.  Pforalea,  with  winged  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  in  fpikes.  8-  Pforalea,  with 
winged  leaves,  having  hairy,  round  lobes,  flowers 
growing  in  heads  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  a  flirubby  dalk.  9.  Pfo¬ 
ralea,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  having  oval  lobes,  and 
flowers  growing  in  heads  on  very  long  foot-dalks.  10. 
Pforalea,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  having  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  and  flowers  growing  in  heads  upon  lone 
foot-dalks. 

The  fird  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  lecond  of  India.  The  third,  feventh,  and 
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eighth  fpecies  grow  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  The 
fourth  is  a  native  of  Malabar.  1  he  fifth  and  fixth  lorts 
c;row  naturally  at  Campeachy.  The  ninth  in  the  louth 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  tenth  is  a  native  of  Jamaica 
and  Sicily. 

Culture  of  the  Psoralea. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  town  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  h:tve  a  large  fhare  ct  air  admitted  to 
them.  When  they  are  fit  to  remove  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  feparate  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  again  into  the  bed,  {hading  them  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  then  they  fhould  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  w’hich  they  fhould 
be  removed  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  kept  abroad 
till  O&ober,  at  which  time  they  muft  be  placed  in  the 
green-houie,  and  treated  like  other  plants  from  the  fame 
country. 

The  fecond,  fourth,  and  feventh  fpecies  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in 
the  fpcing,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  feparate  fmall  pots,  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
fbading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root, 
after  which  they  muft  have  .free  air  admitted  to  them  in 
warm  weather.  t  i 

When  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  larger,  and  the  beginning  of 
July  they  may  be  placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  cold,  but  have  fiee  air  in 
warm  weather. 

The  third,  fifth,  fixth,  and  eighth  fpecies  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fecond  fort: 
but  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove  in  autumn,  and 
kept  in  a  moderate  warmth  all  the  winter,  and  in 
fummer  they  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  air,  but  fhould 
conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April, 
and  in  May  the  plants  will  come  up,  when  they  fhould 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  tfanTplanted, 

The  plants  of  the  ninth  fort  will  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm, 
dry  border:  but  thofeof  the  tenth  fpecies  muft  be  planted 
in  pots  and  placed  under  a  common  frame  in  winter, 
where  they  may  be  fereened  from  fevere  froft. 

PTAKMICA,  a  fpecies  of  Achillea.  See  the  article 

Achil  lea* 

PTARM1CA,  a  fpecies  of  Eternal  Flower.  See 
Eternal  Flower. 

PUMPKIN,  or  POMPION,  a  fpecies  of  the  Gourd. 
See  the  article  Gourd. 

PURSLAIN,  Portulaca,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  decandna  rnonogynia ,  and  ot 
which  there  are  three  fpecies.  I.  Purflain,  with  wedge- 
fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 
2.  Purflain,  with  oval,  gibbous  leaves,  foot-ftalks 
having  many  flowers,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  3.  Furflain, 
with  awl-fhaped  leaves  placed  alternately,  hairy  joints, 
and  flowers  fitting  dole  to  the  ftalks. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  the  common  Purflain,  a  plant  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription.  It  is  a  native  of 
moft  of  the  hot  parts  of  the  globe.  There  are  three  vari¬ 
eties  of  it:  one  with  deep  green  leaves,  one  with  yellow 
leaves,  commonly  called  golden  Purflain,  and  the  thiid 
with  fmall  fucculent  leaves,  called  wild  Purflain. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  root  is  white  and  fibrous.  The  ftalk  is 
round,  upright,  thick,  but  of  a  tender  fubftance  :  at 
the  bottom  it  is  ftrongly  tinged  with  red,  but  upwards 
its  colour  is  a  bright  filvery  green.  T  he  leaves  ftand 
thick  upon  it  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  :  they  have  no 
foot-ftalks,  but  adhere  by  a  narrow  bafe,  from  which 
they  grow  broader  to  the  extremity,  i  heir  colour  is  a 
bright"  frefh  green,  and  they  have  a  thick,  juicy  fub- 
lfance :  at  the  end  they  are  rounded  and  broad,  and  fre¬ 
quently  they  have  in  that  part  a  heart-like  dent  j  the 
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middle  rib,  more  particularly  in  the  lower  leaves,  is 
large  and  confpicuous,  and  its  colour  is  ufually  reddifh, 
cfpecially  towards  the  bafe.  The  flowers  cover  the  top 
of  the  plant  in  a  large  loofe  head.  'l  he  main  Italic 
divides  in  this  part  into  a  vaft  number  ot  branches,  and 
on  each  there  are  many  flowers :  they  fpread  out  wide 
every  way,  and  there  are  all  down  them  flowers  on 
flender  reddifh  foot-ftalks,  at  diftances.  The  flowers 
themfelvcs  are  of  a  fnowy  white,  lometimcs  tinged  with 
a  blufli  of  fkfh-colour. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  South-America.  The 
root  is  com  poled  of  many  long  white  fibres.  The  ftalks 
are  numerous,  weak,  glofiy,  lightly  hairy,  and  thrown 
about  in  various  directions  ;  lome  upright,  fome  ob¬ 
lique,  and  others  lying  on  the  ground.  Their  colour  is 
naturally  a  pale  green,  but  they  are  often  ftained  with 
purple.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  and  placed  alter¬ 
nately  :  they  are  long,  narrow,  fharp-pointed,  of  a  pale 
but  frefh  and  pleafing  green,  and  glofiy  as  the  ftalks. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks,  and  often  rife  alfo  from 
the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  fometimes  fingly,  fometimes 
two  or  three  together.  They  are  not  large,  but  very 
confpicuous  from  their  pofition  and  colour,  they  flick 
dole  by  the  bales  to  the  ftalk  :  the  colour  of  the  petals 
is  a  delicate  crimlon,  the  buttons  are  yellow,  and  the 
heads  of  the  ftyle  purple.  Round  about  thofe  which 
terminate  the  ftalks,  there  ftand  eight  or  more  leaves, 
like  the  others  in  form,  but  dilpofed  as  the  rays  of  a 
liar;  and  about  the  bafes  of  thefe,  and  in  the  angles 
made  by  the  others  with  the  ftalk,  there  is  ulually  a 
light  cottony  matter. 

Culture  of  the  Purslaiku 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  upon  beds  of  light  earth,  during  any  of  the 
fummer  months.  It  requires  no  other  culture  thart- to 
be  kept  clca.  .yeeds,  ana  ...  dry  weather  to  be  wa¬ 

tered  two  or  three  times  a  w’eek. 

The  fecond  lpccies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on, a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plant,  have 
acquired  fome  ftrength,  they  muft  be  trahlplanted,  into  a 
fecond,  and  thence  into  a  third  hot-bed  >  after  which’  as 
many  as  are  intended  to  be  preferved,  muft  be  tranf- 
planted  into  feparate  pots  of  rich  garden-mould.  Let 
them  be  frequently  watered,  and  kept  under  a  hot-bed 
frame,  till  they  are  well  {Lengthened  in  the  new  earth  : 
then  let  them  be  fet.  out  with  the  other  green-houfe 
plants,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  at  which 
time  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  where 
they  will  flower  in  perfe&ion,  and  their  leaves  will  give 
a  fine  variety. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fpecies  muft  be  fown  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  in  a  pot  of  rich  garden-mould,  and  plunged  to 
the  rim  in  a  bark-bed.  When  the  plants  rife,  they  muft 
be  thinned,  and  afterwards  two  or  three  of  the  fineft 
may  be  planted  out  into  feparate  pots,  which  muft  be 
removed  into  the  ftove,  and  there  treated  in  common 
with  the  other  plants,  fuffering  them  to  grow  their  own 
way  ;  in  which  fome  of  the  branches  will  fall  down,  and 
cover  the  whole  pots. 

Sea  PUF.SLAIN-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  Orach.  See 
the  article  Orach. 
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See  the  article  Ipomoea. 

QUEEN  of  the  Meadows,  a  fpecies  of  Spiraea, 
the  article  Spiraea. 

QUEEN’S  Gilli- Flower.  See  the  article  Rocket. 

QUICK,  or  QUICKSET  HEDGE,  all  live  hedges, 
of  whatever  fort  of  plants  they  are  compofed,  to  diftin- 
guiflt  them  from  dead  hedges  :  but,  in  a  more  flriCt 
fenfe  of  the  word,  it  is  reftrained  to  thofe  planted  with 
the  hawthorn,  or  mefpfus fylvejlris  j  under  which  name 

thefe 
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thefe  young  plants,  or  fets,  are  fold  by  the  'nurfery- 
gardeners  who  raife  them  for  fale. 

QUICKBEAM,  or  QUICKEN,  a  fpeeies  of  the 
Service-Tree.  See  the  aiticle  Service-Tree. 

QUINCE-TREE,  Cydonia ,  according  to  Linn.ieus, 
a  fpeeies  of  the  Pyrus  or  Pear-tree,  but  confiderM  by 
other  authors  as  a  diftinil  genus,  of  which  there  are 
three  forts  :  i.  The  Pear-Quince.  2.  The  Apple- 
Quince.  3.  The  Portugal  Quince. 

Culture  of  the  Quince-Tree. 

The  feveral  forts  of  this  tree  are  eaftly  propagated,  ei¬ 
ther  by  layers,  fuckers,  or  cuttings,  which  mu  ft  be 
planted  in  a  moift  foil.  Thofe  railed  from  fuckers  are 
leldom  fo  well  rooted  as  the  others,  and  are  fubjeil  to 
produce  fuckers  again,  in  a  greater  abundance,  which  is 
not  to  be  wilhed  in  fruit-bearing  trees. 

The  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  early  in  the  autumn, 
and,  in  dry  weather,  muft  be  often  watered,  to  afiift 
them  in  rooting  :  the  fecond  year  they  fliould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  nurfery,  and  fet  in  rows,  at  three  feet 
diftanpe,  and  one  foot  alunder  in  each  row.  In  two 
or  three  years  more,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where 
they  are  to  ftand,  which  fhould  always  be  near  a  ditch 
or  river,  or  in  fome  moift  foil  ;  where  they  will  produce 
twice  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  they  will  in  a  dry  one, 
and  it  will  alfo  be  much  larger  :  but  thofe  in  a  drier  foil 
are  better  tailed,  and  are  earlier  ripe. 

Dwarf  QUINCE,  a  fpeeies  of  Medlar.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Medlar. 

QUINCUNX  ORDER,  in  gardening,  a  plantation 
of  trees,  difpofed  originally  in  a  fquare;  and  confifting 
of  fine  trees,  one  at  each  corner,  and  a  fifth  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  :  or  a  Quincunx  is  the  figure  of  a  plantation  of  trees 
vifpofcd,  in  -leveral  rows,  both  length  and  breadth-ways, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  firft  tree  in  the  fecond 
row  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare  formed  by 
the  two  firft  trees  in  the  firft  row,  and  the  two  firft  in 
the  third,  refembling  the  figure  of  the  five  at  cards.  This 
difpofition  of  trees  was  formerly  much  more  regarded 
than  at  p refen t ;  but  is  ftill  much  ufed  in  France,  for 
planting  trees  to  form  a  grove,  and  is  exprefled  in  the 
following  form': 
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RACEMUS,  a  (talk  divided  or  branched  into  feveral 
footftalks,  fuftaining  the  flowers  ;  or  fruits  fet  to¬ 
gether,,  as  the  bunches  of  grapes,  currans,  &c. 

RADIATED  FLOWERS,  are  fuch  as  have  feveral 
femi-flofcules  fet  round  a  difk,  in  form  of  a  radiant  ftar; 
thole  which  have  no  fuch  rays  are  called  Dilcous 
Flowers. 

RADICLE,  that  part  of  the  feeds  of  all  plants  which, 
upon  vegetating,  becomes  its  root. 

RADlSH,  Raphanus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  tetradynamia ftliquofa ,  and  of  which 
there  are  three  fpeeies  ;  but  as  there  is  only  one  of  them 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  namely,  the  garden  radifh, 
it  will  be  needlefs  to  deferibe  them. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  root  of  the  common 
garden  Radifh,  viz.  The  fmall  topped  Radifh,  the  deep 
red  Radifh,  the  ftriped  Radifh,  &c.  all  of  which  arife 
from  culture.  The  fmall  topped  is  the  kind,  the  feed 
of  which  is  mod  faved,  and  which  is  moft  valued  about 
London,  becaufs  it  does  not  take  up  much  room. 

Culture  of  the  Radish. 

Radi  flies  are  fown  at  various  feafons,  but  the  earlieft 
is  generally  at  the  latter  end  of  Oifober  ;  if  they  are  not 
deftroyed  by  fioft;  they  become  fit  to  eat  in  March. 
Thefe  are  commonly  fown  about  walls,  pales  or  hedges, 
where  they  may  have  fome  defence  againft  the  cold.  The 
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fecond  fowing  is  commonly  about  Chriftmas,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  mild  enough  to  let  the  ground  be  worked.  Thefe 
are  alfo  to  be  fown  under  fhelter,  and,  if  they  are  not 
deftroyed,  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  April ;  and  to  have  a  con- 
ftant  f’upply,  there  fhould  be  a  new  fowing  every  fort¬ 
night,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  latter  crops  fhould  be  fown  in  a  moift  foil, 
and  an  open  fituation. 

Horfe  RADISH.  See  the  article  Horse-Radish. 

RAGGED  ROBIN,  a  fpeeies  of  Lychnis.  See 
Lychnis. 

RAGWORT,  Othonna.  See  the  article  Othonna. 

RAMPION,  Rapunculus ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
there  are  fix  fpeeies  :  1 .  Rampion  with  the  lower  leaves 

heart-fhaped,  and  an  oblong  fpike  of  flowers.  2.  Ram¬ 
pion  with  indented  leaves,  thofe  at  the  bottom  heart- 
fhaped,  and  flowers  growing  in  bunches.  3.  Rampion 
with  linear,  entire  leaves.  4.  Rampion  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves.  5.  Rampion  with  fawed  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  of  which  are  heart-fhaped.  6.  Rampion 
with  obtufe  leaves. 

Thefe  are  all  hardy  plants,  and  natives  of  different 
parts  of  Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Rampion. 

All  the  fpeeies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  the  fpring,  they  frequently  fail.  They 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  frefh  undunged  earth,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain;  fmall  drills  fhould  be  made 
crols  the  bed  at  eighteen  inches  diftance,  wherein  the 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  ;  and  then  covered  over  very 
lightly. 

The  following  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up,  when 
they  muft  be  frequently  weeded  and  thinned,  fo  as  to 
leave  them  fix  or  (even  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  which 
is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

RAMPIONS,  or  CARDINAL  FLOWER.  See 
the  article  Cardinal  Flower. 

RAMPION,  a  fpeeies  of  Campanula.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Campanula. 

RANDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  is  only 
one  lpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  La  Vera  Cruz.  It  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  twelve  feet  high.  The  branches 
grow  in  pairs  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  each  pair  crof- 
fing  the  other.  The  leaves  ftand  upon  fhort  footftalks, 
they  are  round,  a  little  indented  at  the  top,  and  of  a 
thick  confiftence.-  The  flowers  are  placed  on  the  fides 
of  the  branches,  they  are  fmall,  white,  tubulous,  and 
flightly  divided  at  the  brim  into  five  fegments.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries,  about  the  fize  of  a  mar¬ 
ble. 

Culture  of  the  Randia. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
pots  early  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  have  frefh  air 
admitted  to  them  always  when  the  weather  is  warm.  In 
about  a  month  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they 
fliould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  where  they  muft  be  fbaded  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they  muft 
have  air  and  water  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon. 

The  plants  may  remain  in  the  hot-bed  till  Michael¬ 
mas,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  where  they  muft  be  kept  the  two  firft  years  in  a 
moderate  tempciature  of  heat,  always  obferving  to  wafh 
their  leaves  whenever  they  contrail  filth.  The  third 
fummer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  in  a  warm 
fituation  for  two  or  three  months,  but  in  winter  they 
muft  be  again  removed  into  the  ftove,  where  their  leaves 
continue  green  all  the  year,  and  make  a  moft  agreeable 
variety. 

RANUNCULUS,  Crowfoot ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  polygynia,  and  of  which 
there  are  no  lefs  than  thirty-feven  fpeeies,  many  of  them 
common  weeds  in  this  country,  and  moft  of  the  others 
[  growing 
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growing  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  From  the 
lpecies  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  our  gardens  feveral 
beautiful  varieties  have  been  railed,  which  it  would  be 
needlefs  to  particularize :  we  (hall  therefore  confine 
ourfelves  to  four,  viz : 

Double  White  Ranunculus. 

Proliferous  Mountain  Ranunculus. 

Golden  Proliferous  Ranunculus. 

Oriental  Meadow  Ranunculus. 

Double  White  RANUNCULUS.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  compofed  of  numerous  thick  fpreading  fibres, 
which  rii< as  it  were  immediately  from  the  bafe  of  the 
ftalk,  without  any  head.  The  firft  leaves  are  fupported 
on  long  foot-fialks,  and  are  of  a  deep  but  elegant  green  : 
they  are  divided  to  the  bafe  into  five  parts,  and  thefe  are 
oblong,  broadeft  toward  the  middle,  fharp-pointed, 
deeply  jagged,  and  notched  at  the  edges.  The  ftalk  is 
round,  thick,  and  branched,  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
of  a  pale,  whitifli  green,  and  often  Rained  with  brown. 
The  leaves  on  this  are  like  thefe  from  the  root,  only 
fmaller,  and  they  ftand  irregularly.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  branches,  and  are  very  numerous  and  ele¬ 
gant  :  they  are  compofed  of  feveral  fmall,  curled,  and 
waved  petals  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs. 

Culture  of  this  Ranunculus. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  the  proper 
time  for  doing  which  is  in  autumn  :  and  toward  the 
Peafon  of  their  flowering,  let  them  have  frequent 
moderate  waterings.  The  flowers  mull  be  taken  oft'  as 
they  fade,  and  new  ones  will  be  thus  produced  in  abun- 
d.r  e  moft  part  of  the  fummer. 

Proliferous  Mountain  RANUNCULUS.  This  plant 
has  a  root  formed  of  feveral  oblong  tuberous  pieces. 
The  leaves  fpread  in  clufters  upon  the  ground,  and  have 
ftiort  foot-ftalks  ;  thefe  are  white  with  a  light  tinge  of 
green  :  the  leaves  themfelves  are  of  a  pale  pieafing  green, 
writh  a  few  ftraggling  whitifli  veins,  which  are  very  con- 
fpicuoas  on  the  under-fide,  and  the  leaves  often  rife  into 
a  kind  of  foft  lumps  or  tubercles  between  them.  The 
fhape  of  the  leaf  is  oval :  it  is  a  little  hollowed  in  the 
broad  part  for  the  ftalk,  and  grows  narrower  to  a  point : 
the  edges  are  beautifully  ferrated  ;  among  thefe  rife 
the  ftalks:  they  are  numerous,  flender,  of  a  whitifli 
.green,  but  tinged  a  little  with  red  toward  the  bafe,  and 
about  four  inches  high  :  no  leaves  grow  on  thefe,  each 
iupports  one  flower,  which  in  the  ftate  of  nature  is  large, 
yellow,  formed  of  five  petals,  with  a  great  cluftcr  of 
filaments  in  the  middle,  and  of  a  light  fragrance.  But 
in  this,  as  in  all  flowers,  culture  adds  greatly  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  it ;  on  the  top  of  each  ftalk,  as  it  firft 
riles  from  the  root,  appears  a  green  oval  button,  tipped 
with  gold  :  this,  as  the  fmall  ftalk  rifes  in  height,  fwelJs 
and  expands,  till  by  degrees  it  grows  in  the  full  luftre  of 
a  double  flower  compofed  of  multitudes  of  narrow  and 
fharp-pointed  petals  in  various  circular  feries,  and  all  of 
a  delicate  yellow.  In  the  midft  are  buried  fome  fine 
threads  with  thin  buttons,  which  impregnate  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  many  feeds,  appearing  afterwards  in  an  oblong 
duller.  In  this  ftate  tire  flower  has  great  beauty  and  An¬ 
gularity  of  afpedt:  the  pointed  form  of  the  petals  giving 
it  this  peculiarity. 

But  this  is  far  from  that  ftate  of  luftre  to  which  this 
flower  may  be  brought,  for  where  the  foil  fuits,  and  no 
negledl  of  the  gardener  prevents,  there  will  in  the  moft 
vigorous  plants  appear  on. fome  ftalks  proliferous  flowers. 
In  thefe  the  firft  ftrudlure  is  the  fame  as  in  the  others, 
but  from  the  centre  there  rifes  a  fmall  ftalk,  fupporting 
on  its  top  a  reprefentation  in  miniature  of  the  firft  flower, 
but  the  colour  is  fainter:  the  bottom,  where  it  joins  the 
ftalk,  is  white;  the  firft  feries  of  petals  are  alfo  white, 
tipped  with  green,  and  tinged  with  a  little  yellow,  and  I 
the  reft  are  of  a  fainter  yellow  than  thofe  in  the  original  j 
or  lower  flower.  ! 

Culture  of  this  Ranunculus. 

It  may  be  railed  from  parted  roots,  but  it  is  bell  pro¬ 
duced  from  feeds  ;  thefe  rarely  ripen  in  the  proliferous 
flowers,  but  as  there  are  ufually  fome  which  arc  not  pro¬ 
liferous  from  tire  fame  root  with  thofe  which  are,  let  the 
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gardener  favc  his  feeds  from  thefe,  and  fi  t  this  purpofe 
he  mull  cut  oft  the  proliferous  flowers  from  fuch  a  plant 
as  foon  as  they  flrew  their  nature,  and  then  digging 
about  the  root  and  gently  watering  it,'  raile  the  other 
flowers  to  the  moft  full  perfedtien  for  ripening  the  feeds. 
As  foon  as  the  heads  change  colour,  they  mull  be  eut 
off,  and  laid  on  a  papered  lhelf,  and  the  feeds  will  fail 
out  when  they  begin  to  dry  ;  they  muft  then  be  Iprtad 
to  harden  more  perfedfly,  and  after  ten  days  they  may  be 
tied  up  in  paper  bags  tjll  the  proper  fealon  for  lowing 
them. 

The  laft  week  in  Auguft  dig  tip  a  border  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  garden,  cover  it  live  inches  with  frefii  mould, 
from  a  dry  rich  pafture,  and  fcatter  on  the  feeds ;  lift 
over  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  any  of  the  light  com- 
pofts,  and  lay  fome  pieces  of  furze-bufh  upon  tire 
ground. 

The  fucceeding  fpring,  when  the  plants  have  fome 
little  ftrength,  thin  them  by  taking  up  the  waakeft,  and 
planting  them  in  other  parts  of  the  garden,  leaving  the 
others  at  eight  inches  diftance  in  their  original  bed, 
from  which  they  are  never  to  be  removed  till  the  roots 
want  parting. 

Golden  Proliferous  RANUNCULUS.  The  root  of 
this  plant  is  tuberous  and  irregular,  formed  of  feveral 
oblong  pieces,  with  a  few  thick  fibres.  The  firft  leaves 
are  numerous  ;  they  fpread  varioufly  from  one  head, 
fome  ereff,  and  others  on  the  ground  :  they  are  dif¬ 
ferently  divided  according  to  their  growth  and  fize,  but 
always  into  threes  ;  the  fegments  are  oblong  and  notched 
at  the  edges.  The  ftalk  is  a  foot  high,  round,  of  a  pale 
green,  fomewhat  hairy,  and  tolerably  firm  ;  there  are 
two  or  three  leaves  upon  it  divided  in  thefalne  manner 
as  thofe  from  the  root,  lightly  hairy,  and  of  a  pale 
green.  The  top  fupports  a  large  a'nd  very  elegant 
flower,  compofed  of  almoft  innumerable  petals,  and  of  a 
bright  gold  yellow  ;  from  the  centre  rifes  a  flender  green 
ftalk,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  fupporting  on  its 
lummit  a  fmaller  flower,  perfectly  rcfembling  the 
larger. 

Culture  of  /A/VRanunculus.  , 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  parting  the  roots  in 
the  common  method,  or  byfeeds.* 

If  from  feeds  the  gardener  muft  fave  them  from  a  feini- 
double  floWer  of :  the  plain  yellow-kind,-  obferving  to  fix 
on  one  that  has  a  good  firm  ftalk,  and  is  every  wav  of 
ftrong  and  vigorous  growth;  let  thefe  be  ripened  with 
care,  well  hardened:  and  in  Auguft  they  muft  be  Town 
in  a  part  of  the  garden  open  to  the  morning  fun,  firft 
digging  the  mould  out,  and  filling  up  its  place  with  a 
compoft  of  three  parts  light  pafture-earth,  and  one  part 
old  cow-dung  :  on  this  fow  the  feeds  evenly,  and  cover 
them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  the  fame  compoft. 

In  the  depth  of  winter  let  a  mat  be  drawn  over  the 
bed,  fupported  by  low  hoops,  and  at  all  times  keep  the 
furlace  clean  from  weeds,  and  carefully  watered.  The 
plants  will  flower  the  fecond  year,  when  there  will  be 
many  very  noble  flowers  of  the  more  ufual  kinds,  and 
probably  fome  of  this  proliferous  fort ;  they  muft  be 
taken  up  when  the  leaves,  are  faded,  and  in  autumn 
planted  amongft  the  choiceft  kinds. 

If  the  gardener  ftiould  not  obtain  this  Ranunculus 
from  one  lowing  he  will  from  another,  and  there  will 
always  be  new,  and  beautiful  flowers  rife  from  every 
fowing  to  reward  his  labour. 

Oriental  Meadow  RANUNCULUS.  This  plant  has 
a  root  compofed  of  numerous  long  fibres,  connected  to  a 
fmall  head.  The  firft  leaves  have  long  hollowed  foot- 
ftalks:  they  are  large,  and  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
long  narrow  fegments,  they  arc  of  a  tough  fubftanco, 
covered  with  a  white,  loofe,  cottony  matter,  and  their 
colour  is  a  greyifh  green.  The  ftalk  is  a  foot  high, 
upright,  round,  and  divided  into  a  few  branches.  The 
eaves  ftand  alternately  on  this,  and  refemble  thofe  from 
lie  root,  by  their  divilion  into  numerous,  long,  and 
larrow  parts.  Their  colour  is  the  fame  whitifli  green 
vith  that  ol  the  others,  and  they  are  covered  with  the 
ike  cottony  matter.  The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks 

and 
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and  branches,  and  feveral  are  fupported  alfo  on  (lender 
foot-ftalks,  riling  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves. 
Their  colour  is  a  beautiful,  but  not  flrong  yellow. 

Culture  of  this  Ranunculus, 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  faved  from  a 
flrong  plant.  It  fhould  be  marked  while  in  flower,  and 
all  the  flowers  and  buds,  except  three  or  four,  cut  oil', 
and  if  there  fhould  chance  to  be  a  flower  with  more  than 
five  petals,  let  that  be  certainly  one  of  thofe  faved  for 
feed  :  let  the  ground  be  cleared  of  weeds  and  other  plants, 
cf  whatever  kind,  for  a  yard  round  about  this,  and  once 
in  four  days  break  the  furface  well  with  a  trowel,  not 
going  fo  deep  as  to  diflurb  the  roots.  Let  the  ftalks 
which  have  flowers  on  them  be  tied  up  to  flicks,  and 
every  evening  give  the  plant  a  gentle  watering  :  let  this 
be  continued  till  the  flowers  are  fallen,  and  the  heads  of 
the  feeds  have  their  full  bignefs  :  then  give  no  more 
■water,  but  leave  the  feeds  to  harden  upon  the  flalk. 
When  they  begin  to  be  loofe,  carefully  cut  oft’  the 
heads,  and  lay  them  to  dry  upon  a  papered  fhelf. 

The  latter  end  of  Auguft  chufe  a  part  of  the  nurfery 
that  is  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  taking  out 
the  moujjd  from  a  fmall  piece,  throw  in  the  following 
compoit  five  inches  thick  : 

A  bufhel  of  rich  meadow  earth,  taken  from  under  the 
turf  where  there  is  fome  moifture  :  three  pecks  of  pond- 
mud,  two  of  rotted  cow-dung,  and  two  quarts  of  coarfe 
fand. 

Scatter  the  feeds  over  the  furface,  and  Lift  upon  them 
a  third  of  an  inch  of  the  fame  mouid  :  lay  a  piece  of 
hawthorn  over  the  bed,  after  which  all  the  care  it  will 
require  will  be  weeding  in  common  with  the  other 
ground,  and  if  the  furface  fhould  grow  dry,  a  gentle 
watering.  When  t,he  young  plants  appear  they  mull  be 
watered  more  frequently,  and  thinned  where  they  ftand 
too  clofe. 

In  the  middle  of  April  let  another  bed  of  the  fame 
■compofl  be  prepared  for  them  :  take  them  out  of  the 
feed-bed,  and  plant  them  regularly  in  this,  at  feven 
inches  diflance :  here  let  them  ftand  till  autumn,  and 
when  they  fhew  the  Tigris  of  fending  up  a  ftalk  for  flow¬ 
ering,  let  it  be  cut  oft'  in  time,  for  the  whole  buftnefs 
now  is  to  ftrengthen  the  roots. 

In  autumn  prepare  a  third  bed  of  the  fame  compoft, 
and  tranfplant  them  again  at  ten  inches  diflance  :  cover 
them  in  the  hard  frofts,  and  the  next  year  let  them 
flower,  without  any  other  removal. 

The  feeds  of  the  femi-double  flowers  mull  be  faved 
and  fown  again  in  the  lame  mariner  ;  and  when  a  double 
flower  is  once  obtained,  the  propagation  of  it  will  be 
eafy  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn. 

Globe  RANUNCULUS,  Trollius ,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  polygiinia,  and 
of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  I.  Globe  Ranun¬ 
culus,  with  connivent  corollae  and  nerilaria,  of  the 
length  of  the  ftamina,  commonly  called  Locker  Gow- 
lans.  2.  Globe  Ranunculus,  with  patent  flowers, 
and  neiftaria  the  length  of  the  petals. 

Both  thefe  plants  have  perennial  roots  :  the  firft:  fpe- 
cics  is  a  native  cf  England,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  and 
the  fecond  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  and  Cappadocia. 

Culture  of  the  Globe  Ranunculus. 

Both  the  fpecies  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots 
about  the  end  of  September,  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
decay  :  they  fhould  be  planted  at  a  foot  diflance  from 
each  other,  and  require  a  moifl  foil  and  afhady  fttuation. 

The  fecond  fort  fucceeds  bell  on  a  north  border,  where 
the  foil  is  loamy,  but  not  ftifF. 

RAPE,  Coleseed,  or  Navew,  a  fpecies  of  the 
Cabbage  or  Braffica,  is  propagated  in  the  fields,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  to  great  advantage,  for  the  oil  ex- 
prefled  from  the  feeds,  as  well  as  for  feeding  of  cattle  : 
but  never  being  cultivated  in  gardens,  renders  it  a  lubjeril 
improper  for  this  work. 

RASPBERRY,  or  Bramble  BUSH,  Rubus ,  a  genus 
of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnams  among  the  icofandria  poly¬ 
gamic^  and  of  which  there  are  ten  fpecies,  mod  of  them 
growing  wild  in  the  hedges  all  over  England  :  but  the 
fpecies  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  is  Rafpberryrbufh 
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with  winged  leaves,  furnifhed  with  five  and  three 
lobes,  a  prickly  ftalk,  and  channelled  foot-ftalks  : 
of  this  there  are  three  varieties.  i.  The  common 
Rafpberry.  2.  The  late  red  Rafpberry ;  and  3.  The 
white  Rafpberry. 

Culture  of  the  Raspberry-bush. 

Thefe  fhrubs  fend  up  great  plenty  of  fuckers  from  their 
roots,  and  are  very  ealily  propagated  bv  them. 

They  fhould  be  taken  up  in  October,  arid  before  they  are 
re-planted  their  fibres  fhould  be  fhortened  :  but  the  buds, 
which  are  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  the  item  of  the  plant, 
muft  not  be  cut  oft,  becaufe  thele  produce  new  fhoots  the 
next  fummer. 

They  fhould  be  planted  two  feet  afunder,  and  fet  in 
rows,  which  fliould  be  five  feet  diflance  from  one 
another  ;  they  thrive  belt  in  a  frefh  fandy  loam,  which 
fhould  neither  be  too  moifl  nor  over  dry. 

The  time,  for  drefling  them  is  October,  when  all  the 
old  wood  which  produced  fruit  the  fucceeding  fummer 
fhould  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  fhoots 
fhortened  to  dbout  two  feet  in  length.  The  fpaces 
between  the  rows  fliould  then  be  dug  up,  and  lome 
lotten  dung  buried  in  them.  In  the  fummer  they  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  once  in  three  or  four 
years  there  fliould  be  new  beds  made,  and  the  old  ones 
dellroyed,  for  they  feldoni  bear  well  after  that  time. 

Senega  RATTLE  SNAKE  WORT,  a  fpecies  of 
Milk-wort.  See  the  article  Milk-wort. 

RATTLE  SNAKE  WEED,  a  fpecies  of  Eringo. 
See  Eringo. 

RAUVOLFIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there 
are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Rauvolfia,  with  four  fpear- 
fhaped,  entire  leaves  at  each  joint.  2.  Rauvolfia,  with 
oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fomewhat  indented. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  warmeft  parts  of 
America :  they  flower  mofl  part  of  the  fummer,  and  th6 
fruit,  which  is  a  round  black-berry,  ripens  in  autumri 
and  winter. 

Culture  of  the  Rauvolfia. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of.tanners-bark  ;  thefe  pots  muft 
be  fbifted  from  one  bed  to  another  as  the  heat  decays, 
till  the  plants  appear,  which,  as  the  feeds  are  very  hard, 
will  be  fome  time  firft. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  have  a  large 
fhare  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather,  and 
but  little  water.  When  they  are  two  inches  high  they 
muft  each  be  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  where  they  muft  be 
fhaded  from  the  fun  tiil  they  have  taken  new  root,  after 
which  they  fhould  be  allowed  frefh  air  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  In  this  hot-bed  the  plants 
may  remain  till  toward  Michaelmas,  when  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan- 
bed,  where  they  fhould  conflaritly  remain,  and  not  have 
too  much  water  in  cold  weather. 

In  fummer  they  muft  always  have  a  great  quantity  of 
air,  and  the  leaves  mull  be  now  and  then  wafhed  with  a 
fponge  to  clear  them  from  the  filth  they  are  apt  to 
contraril. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  laid  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days  before  they  are 
planted,  and  then  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  till 
they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  may  be  treated 
as  the  feedling  plants. 

RAY,  Radius ,  feveral  femi-florets  fet  round  the  difk 
of  a  flower.  See  the  article  Disk. 

RECEPTACLE,  Reieptaculum ,  that  part  of  the 
plant  to  which  the  flower  of  the  fruit  adheres :  this  is 
a  part  of  a  very  various  figure,  in  the  various  genera.- 

REDWOOD,  a  fpecies  of'Cearothus. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  American  iflands.  It 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  horizontal  branches.  The  leaves  are 
oval  and  veined.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  wings  of 
j  the  leaves,  having  very  fhort  foot-ftalks  :  they  arc  of  a 
1  white  herbaceous  colour. 

J  Z  z  * 
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Culture  of  the  Redwood. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  upon  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  where  they  muft  be  (haded 
till  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotics.  In 
the  autumn  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  bark-ftove,  and 
during  the  winter  watered  with  great  caution,  tor  too 
much  moifture  at  that  feal'on  will  deftroy  them. 

REED,  Arundo ,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  triandria  digynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  fix  fpecies.  i.  Reed  tree,  or  Bambo,  or 
Bambu.  2.  Reed,  with  three  flowers  in  each  cup, 
growing  in  diffufed  panicles.  3.  Reed,  with  five  flowers 
in  each  cup,  growing  in  loofe  panicles  ;  or  the  common 
Marfh  Reed.  4.  Reed,  with  one  flower  in  each  cup, 
growing  in  an  eredf  panicle,  and  leaves  fmooth  on  the 
under  fide.  5.  Reed,  with  one  flower  in  each  cup,  and 
a  branched  ftalk.  6.  Reed,  with  one  flower  in  each 
cup,  and  involute,  pointed,  pungent  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies;  the 
fecond  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Spain;  the  third 
in  marfhy  places  in  this  country,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe;  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts  are  all 
natives  of  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Reed. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  flips  from  the  root, 
which  muft  be  planted  in  tubs  filled  with  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan-bed  of  the  bark-ftove,  where  they 
muft  be  preferved  :  and  when  the  tubs  decay,  the  plants 
muft  be  permitted  to  root  in  the  tan. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
early  in  the  fpring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  and  will, 
in  a  year  or  two,  if  the  ground  is  good,  make  very  large 
(hoots,  from  each  of  which  there  may  be  twenty  or  thirty 
canes  produced. 

The  other  four  fpecies  are  never  cultivated,  except  in 
botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

Floiuering  or  Indian  REED,  or  CANE.  See  the 
article  Indian  Flowering  Cane. 

REST-HARROW,  Cammock,  or  Petty-Whin, 
Ononis ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
diadelphia  decandria ,  of  which  there  are  twelve  fpecies  : 
and  of  thefe  the  following  feven  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 
1.  Reft-harrow,  with  flowers  fitting  clofe  on  the  fides  of 
the  (talks,  with  all  the  leaves  trifoliate,  growing  upon 
foot-ftalks,  and  briftiy  ftipulae.  2.  Reft-harrow,  with 
leafy  fpikes,  and  Angle,  obtufe  leaves.  3.  Reft-harrow, 
with  one  flower  on  a  foot-ftalk,  terminated  by  a  thread, 
and  with  trifoliate  leaves.  4.  Reft-harrow,  with  two 
flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk,  terminated  by  a  thread.  5.  Reft- 
harrow,  with  trifoliate,  flefhy  leaves,  which  are  narrow, 
and  have  three  indentures.  6.  Reft-harrow,  with  pani- 
culated  flowers,  generally  growing  three  upon  a  foot- 
ftalk,  (heath-like  ftipulre,  and  trifoliate  leaves.  7. 
Reft-harrow,  with  naked  foot-ftalks  proceeding  from 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  fuftaining  three  flowers,  and 
trifoliate  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  France  and  Italy.  The 
fecond  of  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  third  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  fourth  grows  naturally  in  Sicily. 
The  fifth  in  Spain.  The  fixth  on  the  Alps;  and  the 
feventh  in  Switzerland. 

Culture  of  the  Rest-harrow. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  fpecies  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  They  require  no  other 
care  than  to  be  thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  to 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fpecies  (hould  be  fown  in  drills, 
upon  a  bed  of  light  earth.  When  the  plants  come  up 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  autumn  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the 
pleafure-garden,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

»  The  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fpecies  are  alfo  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  April,  upon  a 
bed  of  light  earth.  In  May  the  plants  will  come  up. 
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when  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn,  and  then  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

The  fifth  fpecies  requires  a  warm  fituation,  and  muft 
always  be  protected  from  the  froft. 

RHAMNUS,  Buckthorn ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia  ;  there  are  four 
fpecies  of  it,  but  one  of  them  only  is  worth  cultivating 
in  gardens. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  five  feet. 
The  branches,  when  young,  are  covered  with  a  green 
bark,  which  afterwards  becomes  brown.  The  leaves  are 
wedge-Ihaped  :  thefe  grow  at  each  joint,  four,  five,  and 
fometimes  fix,  rifing  from  the  fame  point ;  they  are 
of  a  deep  green,  and  continue  fo  all  the  year,  which 
renders  it  very  valuable  in  winter.  The  flowers,  which 
are  white,  grow  in  bunches  :  they  have  (hort  tubes,  and 
their  upper  part  is  cut  into  five  acute  fegments,  which 
Ipread  open  in  form  of  a  ftar.  In  June  the  whole  (hrub 
teems  covered  with  thefe  flowers,  which  make  a  moft 
elegant  and  beautiful  appearance.  This  (hrub  does  not 
ripen  feeds  in  England. 

Culture  of  the  Rhamnus.  % 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  (hould  be 
planted  in  pots  the  beginning  of  April,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  muft  be  (haded  from 
the  (un,  and  have  very  little  water.  In  about  fix  weeks 
they  will  have  taken  root,  when  by  degrees  they  (hould 
be  inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  foon  after. 

When  they  are  well  hardened  they  may  be  (haken  out 
of  the  pots  and  feparated,  obferving  to  preferve  a  ball  of 
earth  to  each,  and  plant  them  into  feparate  pots,  placing 
them  in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  new  root.  They 
may  remain  abroad,  in  a  (heltered  fituation,  till  the 
autumn,  at  which  time  they  muft  be  houfed,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Myrtles,  and  other  hardy  grecn- 
houfe  plants. 

RHAPONTIC-ROOT,  a  fpecies  of  Rhubarb.  See 
Rhubarb. 

RHEXIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are 
only  two  fpecies.  1.  Rhexia,  with  hairy  leaves.  2. 
Rhexia,  with  fmooth  empalements. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  the 
fecond  of  Virginia. 

Culture  of  the  Rhexia. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally. 
Thefe  (hould  be  fown,  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth  :  if  they  are  fown  before  the  fpring, 
and  placed  under  a  garden-frame  to  protect  them  from 
frofts,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fpring  following  :  but 
when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  feldom 
come  up  the  firft  year. 

When  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed,  they  (hould  be 
tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots  :  and  in  very  fevere 
weather  they  muft  be  (heltered  under  a  frame.  The 
fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower. 

RHUBARB,  Rheum ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  enneandria  trigynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Rhubarb,  with  fmooth 
leaves,  and  foot-ftalks  fomewhat  furrowed  ;  or  the 
Rhapontic  or  Englifh  Rhubarb.  2.  Rhubarb,  with 
hairy  leaves,  and  equal  foot-ftalks  ;  or  the  true  Rhubarb. 
3.  Rhubarb,  with  granulated  leaves,  and  equal  foot- 
ftalks;  called  by  the  Arabians  Ribes. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Thrace  and  Scythia, 
and  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  Englilh  gardens. 
The  fecond  grows  naturally  in  China  and  Siberia;  and 
the  third  is  a  native  of  Perfia  and  Syria. 

Culture  of  the  Rhubarb. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould 
be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain. 

When  the  plants  appear  in  the  fpring,  the  ground 
(hould  be  hoed  over  to  cujt  up  the  weeds,  and  they 
(hould  be  thinned  fo  as  to  ftand  at  the  diftance  of  fix  or 
eight  inches  afunder.  Some  time  after  they  muft  be 
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hoed  again,  flttd  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  two  feet, 
after  which  they  only  require  the  common  care  of  being 
kept  clear  from  weeds. 

They  delight  in  a  rich  foil,  not  too  dry  nor  over 
moift. 

RIBES,  a  fpecies  of  Rhubarb.  See  the  laft  article. 
RICINUS,  or  PALMA  CHRISTI,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  which  there  are  eight  fpecies.  I.  Ricinus, 
with  target-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  which  are  grey  on 
their  under  fide,  and  foot-ftalks  bearing  glands.  2. 
Ricinus,  with  target-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fomewhat 
fawed,  and  green  on  both  Tides.  3.  Ricinus,  with 
target-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  unequally  fawed.  4. 
Palma  Chrifti,  with  target-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  and 
rough  capfules  to  the  fruit.  5.  Ricinus,  with  target- 
fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  a  jointed  llalk,  and  prickly  covers 
to  the  feeds.  6.  Palma  Chrifti,  with  fawed,  target- 
fhaped  leaves,  a  jointed  {talk,  and  fmooth  covers  to  the 
feeds.  7.  Ricinus,  with  hand-fhaped,  fawed  leaves, 
which  are  deeply  divided,  and  prickly  covers  to  the 
feeds.  8.  Palma  Chrifti,  with  hand-fhaped,  fawed 
leaves,  and  fmooth  covers  to  the.  feeds. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  other  warm 
parts  bf  Europe.  The  fecond  and  third  of  the  Weft- 
Indies.  The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  grow  naturally  in 
both  Indies.  The  fixth  and  eighth  in  theSpanifh  Weft- 
Indies ;  and  the  feventh  in  Carolina  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  North  America. 

Culture  of  the  Ricinus. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring :  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  each  traniplanted  into 
a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed.  When 
their  roots  have  filled  thefe  pots,  which  they  will  foon 
do,  the  plants  muft  befhifted  into  larger,  which  muft  be 
done  from  time  to  time  as  occafion  fhall  require.  In 
June  they  may  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air, 
into  which  they  may  be  removed  foon  after,  placing 
them  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
the  middle  or  end  of  Odtober,  when  they  muft  be  houfed 
with  other  hardy  exotics  ;  they  muft  have  very  little 
water  in  winter,  and  a  great  fhare  of  frefh  air  admitted 
to  them  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

Some  of  the  plants,  at  the  time  of  firft  tranfplanting 
them,  may  be  fhook  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  out 
into  a  very  rich  border,  where,  if  regularly  watered  in 
dry  weather,  they  will  grow  to  a  very  large  fize. 

Baflard  RICINUS,  Croton,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  monodelphia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  nine  fpecies.  1.  Baftard  Ricinus,  with 
rhomboid,  fpreading  leaves,  pendulous  capfules,  and  an 
herbaceous  ftalk.  2.  Baftard  Ricinus,  with  oblong, 
fawed  leaves.  3.  Baftard  Ricinus,  with  trifid,  or  quin- 
quefid,  fawed  leaves.  4.  Baftard  Ricinus,  with  oblong, 
pointed  leaves,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  5.  Baftard 
Ricinus,  with  a  laurel  leaf,  and  a  very  large  green  em- 
palement  to  the  flower.  6.  Baftard  Ricinus,  with  hairy 
leaves.  7.  Baftard  Ricinus,  with  narrow  leaves,  which 
are  white  on  their  under  fide,  commonly  called  Spanifh 
Rofemary  in  Jamaica.  8.  Baftard  Ricinus,  with  a 
marfhmallow  leaf.  9.  Baftard  Ricinus,  with  roundifh, 
fawed  leaves,  filvery  on  their  under  fide. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France.  The  fecond  and  third  are  natives  of  La  Vera 
Cruz.  The  fourth  of  the  Havannah.  1  he  fifth,  fixth, 
feventh,  and  eighth  are  all  natives  of  Jamaica  j  and  the 
ninth  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy. 

Culture  of  the  Bajlard  Ricinus. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  on  a  border  of  light  earth 
in  a  warm  fituation,  where  it  is  defigned  to  remain. 
When  the  plants  come  up  they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as 
to  be  left  at  the  diftance  of  eight  inches  afunder ;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds. 

All  the  other  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds :  thofeof 
the  fifth,  feventh,  and  eighth  fpecies  muft  be  procured 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally,  for  they  very 
feldom  perfect  them  here. 
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The  feeds  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  traniplanted  into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  where  they 
muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
root,  after  which  the  air  muft  be  admitted  to  them  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon. 

After  the  plants  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  in  the 
frames,  they  fhould  be  removed  either  into  the  ftovc  or  a 
glafs-cafe,  where  there  is  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  into 
which  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged,  where  all  but  the 
fifth,  feventh,  and  eighth  fpecies  will  flower  and  perfedb 
their  feeds  :  but  theie  three  muft  be  removed  into  the 
bark-ftove  in  the  autumn,  and  during  the  winter  feafon 
they  fhould  have  but  little  water. 

RlVINIA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  no  Englifh 
name,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  tetrandria  mono- 
gynia ,  and  of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1  Ri~ 
vinia,  with  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves,  and  a  fhrubby, 
branching  ftalk.  a.  Rivinia,  with  nightfnade  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
fecond  of  Antigua. 

Culture  of  the  Rivinia. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed.  Before  winter  thefe  pots  fnould  be  removed 
into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  where  the 
earth  muft  be  l'ometimes  refrefhed  with  a  little  water, 
but  never  made  too  moift. 

In  the  fpring  the  pots  may  be  taken  out  of  the  ftove, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  to  bring  up  the  plants : 
but  if  they  fhould  not  rife  the  earth  muft  not  be  difturbed, 
for  they  may  come  up  the  following  fpring. 

When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  traniplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  and  treated  in  every  refpedt  like 
other  plants  from  the  fame  countries. 

ROAN-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Service-tree.  See 
the  article  Service-tree. 

Ragged  ROBIN,  a  fpecies  of  Lychnis.  See  Lychnis. 

Wake  ROBIN.  See  the  article  Arum. 

ROBINIA,  Falfe  Acacia ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  diadelpbia  decandria ,  and  of 
which  there  are  five  fpecies.  1.  Robinia,  with  foot- 
ftalks  fupporting  bunches  of  flowers,  and  with  unequal 
winged  leaves.  2.  Robinia,  with  fubdivided  foot-ftalks, 
winged  leaves,  and  flowers  larger  than  the  lobes.  3. 
Robinia,  with  Angle  foot-ftalks,  and  leaves  abruptly 
winged.  4.  Robinia,  with  Angle  foot-ftalks,  and 
leaves  growing  by  fours  upon  foot-ftalks.  5.  Robinia, 
with  Angle  ftalks,  and  feflile  leaves  growing  by  fours. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  grows  to  a  very  large  fize,  and  the  wood  is  much 
valued  for  its  duration.  The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally 
in  India  ;  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies  are 
natives  of  Siberia,  and  feme  parts  of  Tartary. 

Culture  of  the  Robinia. 

The  firft,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  fpring  or 
autumn,  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth.  When  the  plants 
are  come  up  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  till  they  have  gathered  forne 
ftrength,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nur- 
fery,  and  placed  in  rows  three  feet  diftance,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  diftant  in  the  row's  :  here  let  them  remain 
two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  ftand. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers  taken  from 
the  roots  of  the  old  trees. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tanners-bark.  In  about  two  months  the  plants  will 
appear  ;  when  they  have  acquired  a  little  ftrength  they 
muft  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  their  roots 
feparated,  putting  each  plant  into  a  fmall  pot,  and 
plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  where  they 
muft  be  treated  like  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
countries. 
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ROCKET,  Eruca,  a  fpecies  of  the  Cabbage  or 
Braliica. 

Culture  of  the  Rocket. 

If  this  plant  is  propagated  tor  fa) lads,  it  Ihould  be 
fown  in  drills,  in -the  fame  manner  as  is  ufually  practiLd 
for  all  other  tallad  herbs  . 

When  it  is  cultivated  for  the  feeds,  which  are  fome- 
times  ufed  in  medicine,  it  fhould  be  fown  in  March  on 
an  open  fpot  of  ground  ;  and  when  the  plants  have  put 
out  four  leaves,  they  fhould  be  hoed  to  destroy  the 
weeds,  and  thinned  lo  as  to  be  left  at  the  diftance  of 
three  or  four  inches  afunder.  In  about  live  weeks  after 
the  ground  fhould  be  a  fecond  time  hoed  :  and  when  the 
feeds  are  ripe  the  plants  ihoulJ  be  drawn  up  and  fpread 
out  upon  a  cloth  lor  a  tew  days  to  dry,  and  then  the  lceds 
are  to  be  beat  out  of  the  pods  and  put  up  for  ute. 

ROCKET,  Dame’s  Violet,  or  Queens  Gilli- 
flow,  R,  HeJ'peris ,  a  genus  of  plants  rang*!  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  tetradynimia  filiquoja ,  and  of  which  there  are 
{even  fpecies.  i.  Rocket,  with  a  prickly,  blanching, 
fp reading  ftalk  ;  or  the  fweeteft  pale  mountain  Rocket. 
2.  Rocket,  with  a  fingle,  erect  ltalk,  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  indented  leaves,  and  the  tips  of  the  petals  in¬ 
dented  ;  or  the  garden  Rocket.  3*  Rocket,  with  a 
fnwie  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped,  indented,  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  obtufe,  intire  petals.  4.  Rocket,  with  very 
branching,  diffufe  ftalks,  fpear-fhaped,  rough,  fawed- 
leaves,  and  pods  clofe  to  the  Italics.  5.  Rocket,  with 
a  diffufe,  branching  ftalk,  and  taper  pods.  6.  Rocket, 
with  wing- pointed,  indented  Laves,  and  a  Imooth  flab.. 
-.  Rocket,  with  an  eieit,  branening  ftalk,  and  hairy, 
fawed,  hcart-fliaped  leaves  embracing  the  ftalk. 

The  tirft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  and 
is  much  cultivated  in  the  gardens  abroad,  for  the  fra- 
grancy  of  its  flowers,  though  it  is  rarely  feen  in  the 

Engl; til  gardens.  T  1  j  r  1 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  was  formerly 

in  much  treater  efteem  in  England  than  it  is  at  prefent  ; 
but  there  is  a  variety  of  it  with  double  flowers,  greatly 
efteemed  for  its  beauty,  and  much  cultivated  in  bur 

gardens.  . 

The  third  and  fifth  fpecies  are  natives  of  Europe. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  ot  Africa,  and  only 
cultivated  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  the  feventh 

of  France. 

Culture  oj  the  Rocket. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fifth,  and  feventh  fpecies, 
re  propagated  by  feeds,  'which’,  if  permitted  to  Latter, 
the  plant?  will  come  up  in  the  fpring;  but  if  the.  feeds 
•re  fown,  the  l  eft  time  for  it  is  autumn,  for  if  the 
icafon  proves  dry,  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring  often  fail, 
or  remain  a  long  time  in  the  ground  before  they  vege¬ 
tate  Thcfe  plants  require  a  loamy  undunged  foil. 

H  the  feeds  of  the  fourth  and  fixth  fpecies -are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  any 
other  trouble  than  that  of  being  kept  dear  from  weeds, 

ROELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  pentandria  mouogynia,  and  ot  which  there  is 
only  one  fpecies. 

This  is  a  fnrubby  plant,  and  a  native  of  Africa.  1  he 
root  is  whitifh,  large,  and  divided,  and  it  fends  to  a 
meat  diftance  a  number  of  thick  fibres.  The  tom  rifes 
ro  no  2 rent  height,  it  is  woody,  and  covered  with  a 
firown  bark  ;  it  divides  almoft  from  the  ground  into  in¬ 
numerable  branches,  and  forms  a  wild  bufh  of  very 
pleafing  afpecL  The  leaves  are  fmall,  and  have  no 
foot  ftalks  ;  they  are  oblong,  narrow,  fharp-pointed,  and 
of  a  very  firm  ful^ftance.  Their  colour  is  a  lively  green , 
and  on  each  fid*  they  are'fcdged  with  rowtoof  fine  hairs, 
rcfembling  weak; tfr.oHs.'  The  flowers  tefipinnte  the 
br;  pches  f  they  are  laVgd  "ini  veiy  beautiful  each  is 
formed' of  a  vaft:  fingle  petal,  irregularly,  divided^  info 
four,  five,  ’or  fix  great  fegments  at  the  edge.  The  co¬ 
lour  of  thefkfe^ments  is  a  deep  and-  glowing  purple, 
and  irf  the  centre  the  flower  becomes  almoft  white. 

Culture  of  the  RoeLTA.  j 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  never  fucceed  fivwclp 
as  when  b^ynght  ffom  natural  place  of  growth,  i  hey 
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muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  .and 
railed  with  the  ulual  care,  transplanting  them  from  one 
bed  to  another  as  they  gather  ftrength,  and  after  three 
removals,  into  pots,  filled  with  the  following  compoft, 
which  muft  be  prepared  fome  months  before  it  is 
wanted  :  Mix  four  buftiels  ot  rich  earth,  from  a  pafture, 
with  one  bufhel  of  pond-mud,  five  pecks  of  old  dung 
from  a  melon-bed,  and  two  pecks  of  fund. 

The  pots  muft  be  of  a  middling  ftze,  and  when  the 
plants  are  fet,  one  in  each  pot,  give  them  a  gentle 
watering,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  baik-bcd,  that 
has  not  too  much  heat  :  after  they  have  been  fhaded, 
■and  carefully  watered  in  this  bed,  for  fome  days,  let  the 
air  be  admitted  by  degrees,  that  they  may  be  hardened  to 
bear  the  open  fituation  of  the  green-houle  plants  in  ium-. 
mer  ;  among  which  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  warmeil 
months,  and  at  the  approach  of  autumn  taken  into  the 
green- houfe. 

RGNDELETIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there 
are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Rondeletia  with  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  upon  footllalks.  2.  Rondeletia  with  leaves  fitting 

ciofe  to  the  branches. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Malabar.  It  rifes  with  a 
woody  tom  fix  feet  high.  The  branches  are  covered 
with  a  fmooth  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  flJF,  and  of 
a  lucid  green.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in 
large  bunches  :  they  arc  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour, 
and  have  a  fragrant  odour. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Jama:ca  and  the 
Spanifli  Weft  Indies.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  feet. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  and  end  in  acute  point,  5  their 
colour  is  a  lucid  green  on  the  upper  ;  uu,  but  the  under 
is  paler.  The  flowers,  which  are  white,  grow  in 
bunches  at  the  ends  of  w  branches;  they  have  very 
little  Lent. 

Cultu  :  of  the  Rondeletia. 

Both  fpecir  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  h;  oed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  when  the  plants 
are  come  ■  j  and  fit  to  remove,  thev  muft  be  tranf- 
planted  ..ico  feparate  lmail  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
moder  te  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  where  they  muft  be  ' 
treat '.ii  like,  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  country. 

1  )OT,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  imbibes  the- nu¬ 
tritious  juices  of  the  earth,  and  tranfmits  them  to  the 
other  parts  ;  or  the  part  of  a  plant  by  which  it  draws  its 
nourifhment,  and  which  alio  produces  the  herb  with  the 
fructification. 

The  roots  of  plants  arn  diftinguifhed  according  to 
their  different  forms  :  thus,  a  bulbous  root  is  one  of  a 
round,  or  roundifh  figure,  ufually  furnifhed  with  fibres 
at  its  bale.  The  terms  ufed  in  defcribing  bulbous  roots 
are, 

1.  Solid ,  which  exprefles  the  whole  root  to  be  one 

uniform  lump  of  matter.  , 

2.  Turn  cute f  expreffing  fuch  bulbs  as  are  formed  of 
multitudes  of  coats,  furrounding  one  another. 

3.  S'quammofe,  expreffes  fuch  as  are  compofed  of,  or 
covered  with  idler  flakes. 

4.  Duplicate ,  fuch  roots  as  are  compofed  of  two,  and, 

5.  Aggregate ,  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  feveral  fmallcr  roots. 

Tuberous  exprefles  a  root  large  and  flefhy,  thicker  than 

the  ftalk  of  the  plant,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  want¬ 
ing  the  characters  of  the  bulbous.  When  the  tuberous 
roots,  adhere  immediately  to  the  bafe  of  the  ftalk,  they 
are  called  feffilc  ;  and  when  they  are  fixed  to  the  ends  of 
the  fibres,  pendulous. 

Fibrous  exprefles  a  root,  confifting  of  one  or  more  (len¬ 
der  bodies,  oblong,  and  lefs  thick  than  the  ftalk  of  the 
plant.  When  a  fibrous  root  penetrates  ftraight  into  the 
ground,  it  is  callect  furp, radicular  5  when*  it  creeps  under 
the  furface,  horizontal ;  when  fomewhat  thick,  it  is  cal*. 
led  jtejhf  ;  When  very  thin,  capjlary  ;  when  it  runs  all 
the  •  wiy -undivided,  fmipley  when  divided,  or  when  it 
fends  off  fmaller  roots,  branched when  itk  furface  is  co¬ 
vered  with  extremely  fhort  and  fine  fibres,  hairy* 

Hollow  ROOT.  See  the  article  Moschatel. 

ROSE  TREE,  Rofay  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus’  tarhong  the  icofnodna  polygioia,  and  of  which  he 
diftinguifhss  only  twelv'c  fpecies,  but  other  authors  have 

enu- 
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enumerated  a  great  number  more,  all  of  which  have  fe¬ 
veral  varieties. 

Culture  of  the  Rose-Tree. 

All  the  forts  of  Roles  may  be  propagated  either  by 
fuckers,  by  layers,  or  by  budding  them  upon  flocks  of 
other  forts  of  Roles  ;  the  laft  method  is  only  neceflaiy 
for  the  finer  forts,  which  do  not  naturally  fhoot  vigo- 
roufly,  and  with  very  few  fuckers.  The  beft  fort  of 
Rofes  for  flocks  is  the  Frankfort  kind  ;  the  feafon  for 
doing  it  is  in  June,  and  there  mufl  be  great  care  taken 
afterwards,  that  the  flalk  produce  no  fuckers  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  for  thefe  would  foon  flarve  the  bud. 

When  rofes  are  to  be  propagated  from  fuckers,  they 
are  to  be  taken  off  annually,  and  planted  into  nurfery 
beds,  or  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  Hand.  They 
always  take  root  the  firfl  year,  but  if  fuffered  to  remain 
on  the  flock  longer,  they  grow  woody,  and  often  fail. 

But  the  beft  method  of  obtaining  vigorous  plants,  is 
by  laying  down  the  fhoots ;  this  mufl  be  done  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  by  the  autumn  following  they  will  have  ta¬ 
ken  root  fo  well,  that  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old 
plant,  and  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  I  hefe  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  April,  but  the  earlier  the  better. 

Rofes  in  general  delight  in  a  rich,  moifl  foil,  and  an 
open  fituation,  in  which  they  will  produce  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers,  and  thofe  much  more  beautiful  than 
when  they  are  on  a  dry  foil,  and  in  a  fhady  fituation. 

All  the  pruning  they  require  is,  to  have  their  dead 
wood  cut,  and  their  fuckers  taken  away  every  autumn  ; 
and  if  there  are  any  very  luxuriant  branches,  they  may 
be  fhortened,  and  the  doing  this  will  fupply  the  other 
parts  of  the  teee  with  frefh  wood. 

ROSE  of  “Jericho ,  Anajiatica,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  tetradynamia  filiculofa ,  and 
of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

1  his  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  about 
the  fhores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  many  parts  of  Syria. 
The  flowers  have  no  beauty;  but  when  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  the  branches  will  draw  up  and  contradl,  fo  that 
the  whole  plant  forms  a  kind  of  ball,  or  globular  body, 
which  will  expand  again,  on  being  laid  a  little  time  in 
warm  water;  the  fingularity  of  this  property,  induces 
many  perfons  to  preferve  thefe  plants  in  their  repofito- 
ries  of  curiofities. 

Culture  of  the  Rose  of  Jericho. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  lhould  be  fown  the 
beginning  of  April,  on  a  border  of  light  fandy  earth. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
fo  as  to  Hand  at  the  diflance  of  eight  inches  one  from 
another;  after  which  they  only  require  to  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds.  They  flower  in  Augufl,  but  feldom  ripen 
their  feeds  in  England. 

ROSE-BAY.  See  the  article  Oleander. 

China  ROSE,  a  fpecies  of  Hibilcus.  See  the  article 
Hibiscus. 

Dwarf  ROSE-BAY,  Rhododendron >  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Lihnaeus  among  the  decandria  monogynia,  and 
of  which  there  are  many  fpecies  ;  but  three  of  them  only 
are  cultivated  in  England,  viz.  i.  Rofe.  bay  with  naked 
hairy  leaves  and  funnel-fhaped  petals.  2.  Rofe-baywith 
fmooth  leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide. 
3.  Rofe-bay  with  oval  leaves,  fharply  reflexed  on  their 
borders. 

The  firfl  fpecies  is  a  low  fhrub,  feldom  exceeding  two 
feet  in  height  ;  it  fends  out  a  great  number  of  fhort  lig¬ 
neous  branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  and  have 
a  great  number  of  fine  iron-coloured  hairs  on  their  under 
fides.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  bunches  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  compofed  of  one  fun- 
nel-fhaped  petal  ;  the  tube  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
and  the  brim  is  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments,  which 
fpread  half  open. 

The  fecond  fpecies,  1  i Ice  the  former,  grows  naturally 
on  the  Alps,  and  feveral  mountains  in  Italy.  It  is  a 
Ihrub  about  three  feet  high,  having  many  irregular 
branches.  The  leaves  are  '  fmooth,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
entire,  the  upper  fide  is  of  a  lucid  green,  and  the  under 
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of  an  iron  colour.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches, 
they  are  funnel-fhaped,  and  hare  fhort  tubes  cut  into 
five  acute  fegments  at  the  brim,  which  fpread  a  little 
open  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  pale  Rofe  colour. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America ; 
where  there  ufually  rife  feveral  flems  from  one  root, 
which  grow  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
large,  of  a  thick  confiftence,  and  continue  green  all  the 
year.  The  flowers  arc  of  a  delicate  pale  Rofe  colour, 
ipotted  with  a  deeper  red. 

Culture  of  the  Dwarf  Rose-Bay. 

Thefe  plants  arc  propagated  by  feeds,  w'hich  fhould 
be  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  in  pots  filled  with  frefh. 
loamy  earth,  and  covered  very  lightly  with  a  little  fine 
earth,  then  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  a  fhady 
border,  and  in  hard  froft  they  mull  be  covered  with  bell 
or  hand-glafles,  which  fliould  be  taken  off  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  mufl  be  kept 
fhaded  from  the  fun,  and  often  refrefhed  with  water. 
The  autumn  following  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  a 
fhady  fituation,  on  a  loamy  foil,  covering  the  ground 
about  their  roots  with  mofs,  which  will  preferve  them 
from  frofl  in  the  winter,  and  keep  the  ground  moifl  in 
fu  miner. 

Guelder  ROSE.  See  the  article  Guelder-Rose. 

Virginia  Guelder  ROSE,  a  fpecies  of  Spiraea.  See  the 
article  Spirvea. 

Rock  ROSE,  Cijlus,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  the  polyandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which  there 
are  feveral  fpecies,  mod  of  them  fhrubby  plants,  and 
natives  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  England. 

They  are  great  ornaments  to  a  garden;  their  flowers 
are  produced  in  plenty  all  over  the  fhrub,  which  though 
but  of  fhort  duration,  yet  are  fucceeded  by  frefh  ones 
almofl  every  day  for  above  two  months. 

Fora  beautiful  variety  of  the  Rock-Rofe,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Spotted  C 1  ST  us  . 

Culture  of  the  Rock  Rose. 

The  feveral  forts  of  this  beautiful  fhrub  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  mufl  be  fown  in  March  on  a  gen¬ 
tle  hot-bed,  or  on  a  warm  border  of  common  rich  earth. 
When  the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  into  fmall  pots,  or  into  a 
border  of  rich  earth,  allowing  the  fpace  of  ten  inches  be¬ 
tween  each  plant.  The  firll  winter  they  mufl  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  hard  frofls,  and  fometimes  gently  w'atered. 

The  fpring  following,  they  mufl  be  very  carefully  re¬ 
moved,  with  as  much  as  poffible  of  their  own  earth  about 
them,  and  placed  where  they  are  to  remain,  Thefe 
plants  feldom  fucceed  if  removed  when  old. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  mufl 
be  planted  in  a  rich  bed,  and  fhaded  with  mats,  obferv- 
ing  to  water  them  carefully  for  two  months;  by  which 
time  they  will  have  taken  root,  and  may  then  be  treated 
as  the  feedling  plants  of  the  fame  age. 

ROSEMARY,  Rofemarinus,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  diandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which 
there  is  only  one  fpecies  ;  but  we  have  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  this  fhrub  in  our  gardens  ;  which  grow 
wild  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy,  on 
the  rocks  near  the  fea,  where  they  multiply  prodigioufly. 
With  us  they  grow  the  mofl  vigoroufly  on  a  moilt,  rich 
foil,  but  they  are  much  fweeter  Rented  when  on  poor 
ground,  and  on  fuch  they  bear  the  feverity  of  our  win¬ 
ters  much  better,  than  where  they  grow  more  freely. 

Culture  of  the  Rosemary. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  flips  or 
cuttings  of  them,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  on  a  bed  of 
light  frefh  earth,  and  when  they  are  rooted,  they  mufl 
be  removed  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  beft  feafon  for  doing  this  is  in  Augufl,  for  if  they 
are  planted  later,  they  feldom  live  through  the  winter; 
therefore  fuch  as  are  not  tranfplanted  at  this  time  fhould 
be  left  till  the  following  fpring,  when  March  is  a  very 
good  time  for  removing  them;  and  if  this  is  done  in 
fhowery  weather,  they  take  root  almofl  immediately. 

The  plants  are  fometimes  killed  in  cold  winters,  but 
when  by  accident  they  have  rooted  themfelves  in  an  old 

A  a  a  a  wall. 
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wall,  as  is  often  the  rafe,  they  {land  all  weathers  un¬ 
hurt,  which  is  owing  to  their  being  {tinted  and  their 
,oots  dry. 

ROYENA,  a  genus  of  plants,  which  has  no  Englifli 
name,  and  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  X.  Royena 
with  oval,  rough  leaves.  2.  Royena  with  fmooth, 
fpear-lhaped  leaves.  3.  Royena  with  hairy  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  firft  fpecies  riles  to  the  height  of  ten  feet.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  {hining,  and  continue  green  all  the 
year.  The  flowers  have  no  beauty. 

The  fecond  fpecies  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  {talk  fix  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  extremely  fmall,  fmooth, 
entire,  of  a  lucid  green,  which  continues  all  the  year. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  l'ucceeded  by  a  purple  fruit, 
which  ripens  in  winter. 

The  third  fpecies  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  {tern,  fe- 
ven  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  hoary, 
and  covered  with  foft  hairs.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall, 
and  their  colour  a  dingy  purple. 

Culture  of  the  Royena. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  in 
September  muft  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  muft  be  co¬ 
vered  with  hand-glafles,  and  refrefhed  with  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  once  in  ten  days.  When  the  cuttings  {hoot,  they 
muft  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  air. 

If  the  plants  put  out  any  young  {hoots  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  they  fhould  be  carefully  laid  down  in  the  ground 
while  young,  flitting  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
pradlifed  for  carnations.  They  muft  be  frequently,  but 
gently  watered,  during  the  warm  weather,  but  in  win¬ 
ter  very  little  fhould  be  given  them.  When  thefe  are 
rooted,  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  cuttings. 

Thefe  plants  muft  always  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe  in  autumn,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  orange-trees. 

RUE,  Ruta,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  dccandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which  there  are 
three  fpecies.  1.  Rue  with  decompounded  leaves,  or 
the  broad-leaved  garden  Rue.  2.  Rue  with  trifoliate 
fefiile  leaves.  3.  Rue  with  Angle  undivided  leaves. 

Culture  of  the  Rue. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  either  by  fowing  their 
feeds  or  by  planting  flips  or  cuttings,  both  which  muft 
bo  done  in  the  fpring,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  and  when 
the  young  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain. 

Goat’:  RUE,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnteus 
among  the  diadelphia  decandria ,  and  of  which  he  diftin- 
guilhes  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  has  a  perennial  root,  and  grows  naturally 
upon  the  borders  of  cultivated  fields  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Africa. 

Culture  of  the  Goat's  Rue. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown  either 
in  the  lpring  or  autumn,  in  an  open  fituation.  The 
plants,  when  they  come  up  muft  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
till  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  removed  ;  then  a  fpot  of 
ground,  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  plants  fhould 
be  well  dug,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  noxious 
weeds;  after  which  the  plants  being  taken  carefully  up, 
fhould  be  planted  one  foot  afunder,  in  rows  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  one  foot  and  a  half,  obferving  to  water  them 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  will  only 
require  the  common  care  of  being  kept  clear  from  weeds. 

Meadow  RUE.  Thaliflrum,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  po/yginia,  and  of  which 
there  are  eleven  fpecies.  1.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  fur¬ 
rowed  leafy  ftalk,  and  many  eredt  panicles  of  flowers. 
2.  Meadow  Rue  with  an  angular  ftalk,  narrow  leaves 
ending  in  two  or  three  points,  and  many  erect  panicles 
of  flowers.  3.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  pendulous  triangu¬ 
lar  fruit,  and  a  taper  ftalk.  4.  Meadow  Rue  with  a 
furrowed  leafy  ftalk,  and  linear,  fle(hy  leaves.  5.  Mea¬ 
dow  Rue  with  flowers  having  five  petals,  and  a  fibrous 
root.  6.  Meadow  Rue  with  flowers  having  five  petals, 
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and  a  tuberous  root.  7.  Meadow  Rue  with  leaves  cut 
into  fix  fegments,  and  pendulous  flowers.  8.  Meadow 
Rue  with  a  very  branching,  paniculated,  leafy  ftalk. 
t).  Meadow  Rue  with  male  and  female  flowers  upon 
different  plants.  10.  Meadow  Rue  with  fpear-fhaped, 
linear  leaves,  which  are  entire.  ix.  Meadow  Rue 
with  a  Angle  ftalk,  which  is  ahnoft  naked,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  Angle  bunch  of  flowers. 

The  firft  and  leventh  fpecies  are  natives  of  England. 
The  fecond;  fourth,  and  eighth  of  France.  The  third 
and  eleventh  forts  grow  naturally  on  the  Alps.  The 
fifth  and  ninth  in  North  America.  The  Axth  in  Spain  ; 
and  the  tenth  in  Italy  and  fome  parts  of  Germany. 

Culture  of  the  Meadow  Rue. 

The  third,  fifth,  and  Axth  fpecies  are  the  only  ones 
worth  cultivating  in  gardens.  They  are  propagated  by 
parting  their  roots  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  begin 
to  decay  :  they  fhould  have  a  frefh,  light  foil,  and  a 
ftiady  fituation,  where  the  plants  will  come  up  without 
any  trouble. 

[Vi  Id  Syrian  RUE,  Peg  an  urn,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnseus  among  the  dodecandria  monogynia,  and 
of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Wild  Syrian 
Rue,  with  many  pointed  leaves.  2.  Wiid  Syrian  Rue, 
with  undivided  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Syria,  and  the  fecond 
of  Siberia. 

Culture  of  the  Wild  Syrian  Rue. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  April  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth.  When  the 
ftalks  are  decayed  the  beds  fhould  be  covered  with  tanners- 
bark,  afhes,  or  faw-duft,  to  preferve  the  young  roots 
from  froft.  In  March  following  they  may  be  taken  up 
and  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil, 
where  they  will  continue  feveral  years. 

RUELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  no  Englifli 
name  ;  there  are  four  fpecies  of  it.  x.  Ruellia,  with 
oval,  cremated  leaves,  and  foot-ftalks  bearing  two 
flowers.  2.  Ruellia,  with  leaves  having  foot-ftalks, 
and  flowers  growing  in  whorls  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 
3.  Ruellia,  with  leaves  having  foot-ftalks,  and  long 
naked  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  4.  Ruellia,  with  oval, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fomewhat  crenated,  oval 
pods,  and  prickly,  hairy,  fmall  leaves. 

The  firft  and  third  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Weft- 
Indies.  The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  j 
and  the  fourth  in  both  Indies. 

Culture  of  the  Ruellia. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  in 
fpring  muft  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  muft  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  placed  in 
a  frelh  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  where  they  muft  be 
fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after 
which  they  fhould  have  free  aif  admitted  to  them  every 
day  when  the  weather  is  warm.  In  July  they  will 
flower,  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  Auguft. 

RUSCUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  whjch  there  are 
eight  fpecies.  1.  Rufcus,  with  leaves  which  bear  flow¬ 
ers  on  their  upper  fide  and  are  naked  ;  commonly  called 
Knee-holly  or  Butchers-broom.  2.  Rufcus,  with  leaves 
which  bear  flowers  beneath  and  are  naked.  3.  Rufcus, 
with  flowers  under  the  leaves.  4.  Rufcus,  with  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers;  or  Laurus  Alexandria.  5.  Rufcus, 
with  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves,  which  are  placed  by 
threes,  and  flowers  on  their  upper  fide.  6.  Rufcus, 
with  acute-pointed  leaves,  bearing  flowers  on  their  upper 
fide  and  flexible  ftalks.  7.  Rufcus,  with  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  borders  of  the  leaves.  8.  Rufcus,  with  a 
fhrubby  branching  ftalk,  fpear-fhaped,  ftiff  leaves,  and 
flowers  growing  upon  foot-ftalks. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  wild  in  moft  parts  of  England, 
and  is  never  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  other  fpecies  are  all  natives  of  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Ruscus. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  fpecies 
are  propagated  by  parting  of  their  roots  in  autumn,  but 
they  fhould  not  be  divided  into  very  fmall  parts,  which 
will  prevent  their  growth  for  two  or  three  years. 
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Thefe  plants  are  very  proper  for  planting  round  the 
Verges  of  woods,  or  under  large  trees  in  wildernefs 
quarters. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  fpecies  are  alfo  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  roots,  but  they  muft  be  fet  in  pots,  that 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe  in  winter, 
where  they  muft  always  have  free  air  in  mild  weather, 
and  in  l'ummer  be  placed  abroad  with  other  hardy  green- 
houfe  plants. 

Sweet  RUSH.  See  the  article  Acorus. 

RUYSCHIANA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there 
are  three  fpecies.  i.  Ruyfchiana,  with  fpiked  flowers, 
linear  leaves,  and  bradtese  which  are  fmooth  and  undi¬ 
vided.  2.  Ruyfchiana,  with  fpiked  flowers,  and  hairy, 
linear,  three-pointed  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and 
Hungary.  The  fecond  in  Siberia ;  and  the  third  in 
Tartary. 

Culture  of  the  Ruyschiana. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  the  latter  end  of  March,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in 
an  open  expofure  ;  when  the  plants  come  up  they  muft 
be  carefully  weeded,  and  when  they  are  about  two  inches 
high  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  bed  or  border  of 
light  undunged  earth,  where  they  muft  be  {haded  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  Michaelmas,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  and  planted  among  other  hardy  plants  in  the 
flower-garden,  where  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety. 
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^JAFFRON,  Crocus.  See  the  article  Crocus. 

Bafard  SAFFRON,  or  SAFFLOWER,  Carthamus , 
a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  th zfyngenefia 
polygamies  aqualis ,  and  of  which  there  are  fix  fpecies. 

I.  Baftard  Saffron,  with  oval,  entire,  fawed,  fpiny 
leaves.  2.  Baftard  Saffron,  with  a  hairy  ftalk,  woolly 
above,  the  under  leaves  pinnatified,  and  the  upper  ones 
embracing  the  ftalks.  3.  Baftard  Saffron,  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  fharply  fawed.  4.  Baftard  Saffron,  with 
unarmed  leaves,  the  lower  ones  indented,  and  thofe  on 
the  ftalks  winged.  5.  Baftard  Saffron,  with  narrow¬ 
winged  leaves  on  the  ftalks,  of  the  length  of  the  plant. 
6.  Baftard  Saffron,  with  fword-fhaped,  ffnuated  and  in¬ 
dented  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Egypt.  The  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  forts  grow  naturally  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Crete.  The  fifth  in  France;  and  the  fixth  in 
Spain. 

Culture  of  the  Bajlard  Saffron. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds  : 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort  muft  be  fown  in  April,  and  thofe  of 
the  fecond  in  autumn,  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  they 
fhould  be  fcattered  thinly  in  drills  drawn  at  a  foot  and  a 
half  diftance  from  each  other.  In  a  fortnight  or  three 
week  after  the  plants  appear,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed 
to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  the  plants  thinned  where  they 
grow  too  clofe  :  foon  after  they  muft  be  hoed  again,  and 
the  plants  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  each 
other;  after  this  they  fhould  have  a  third  hoeing,  which 
if  carefully  performed  in  dry  weather,  the  plants  will 
require  no  further  care  till  they  come  to  flower. 

When  this  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  the 
florets,  which  are  ufed  in  dying  and  painting,  they 
fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  flowers  as  they  come  to  per- 
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fedlion  : .  but  this  muft  be  performed  when  they  are  pef- 
fedtly  dry,  and  then  they  fhould  be  dried  in  a  kiln,  as 
the  true,  faffron  for  ufe.  But  if  the  plants  are  cultivated 
for  the  feeds,  which  were  formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  the 
flowers  muft  not  be  gathered,  but  the  feeds  feldom  come 
to  perfection  in  this  country. 

The  third  and  fourth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  parting 
the  rpots,  which  fhould  be  done  about  the  beginning  of 
March  ;  they  require  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  in 
England,  for  the  roots  do  not  put  out  oft-f'ets,  l'o  that 
it  can  only  be  raifed  /rom  feeds,  which,  unlefs  the 
feafon  proves  hot,  never  fucceed,  here. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  fide-fhoots  taken 
from  the  branches  in  fpring,  which  muft  be  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  gradually  har¬ 
dened,  and  removed  into  the  open  air.  When  they 
have  obtained  ftrength  they  fhould  be  feparated,  and 
fome  of  them  planted  in  a  warm,  dry  border,  where 
they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters. 

Meadow  SAFFRON,  Colchicum ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria  trigynia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  r.  Meadow  Saffron, 
with  plain,  ereCI,  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ;  or  the  common 
meadow  Saffron.  2.  Meadow  Saffron,  with  very 
narrow  fpreading  leaves.  3.  Meadow  Saffron,  with 
waved,  fpreading  leaves. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  flower,  all  of  which 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  feeds  of  the 
firft  fpecies. 

The  method  of  cultivating  thefe  plants  is  exaCIly  the 
fame  as  that  of  tulips  :  to  which  article  we  refer  the 
reader. 

SAGE,  Salvia ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  diandria  monogynia,  and  of  which  there  are 
twelve  fpecies.  1.  Sage,  with  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  entire 
leaves.  2.  Sage,  with  heart-fhaped,  lower  leaves,  the 
upper  of  which  are  oblong,  oval,  fawed,  and  woolly. 
3.  Sage,  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves ;  commonly  called 
Sage  of  Virtue.  4.  Sage,  with  linear,  fpear-fhaped, 
woolly,  entire  leaves.  5.  Sage,  with  the  lower  leaves 
winged,  the  upper  ones  trifoliate  and  rough.  6.  Sage, 
with  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  entire  leaves,  which  are  flightly 
crenated.  7.  Sage,  with  compound,  winged  leaves. 
8.  Sage,  with  winged  lower  leaves,  the  upper  ones 
fingle  and  crenated.  9.  Sage,  with  heart-fhaped, 
blunt,  crenated  leaves,  which  are  fomewhat  woolly. 
10.  Sage,  with  roundifh,  entire  leaves,  which  are  in¬ 
dented  at  their  bafe.  11.  Sage,  with  roundifh,  fawed 
leaves,  indented  at  their  bafe.  12.  Sage,  with  oblong, 
oval,  entire  leaves. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fpecies  are  natives  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe :  there  are  the  following 
varieties  of  the  firft. 

1.  The  common  green  Sage. 

2.  The  green  Sage  with  a  variegated  leaf. 

3.  The  red  Sage. 

4.  The  red  Sage  with  a  variegated  leaf. 

5.  The  wormwood-Sage. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Spain.  The  fifth  and 
eighth  forts  grow  naturally  about  Smyrna.  The  fixth 
in  Crete.  The  feventh  in  the  Levant.  The  ninth  at 
Mexico ;  and  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  fpecies 
are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Culture  of  the  Sage. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fpecies  are  eafily 
propagated  by  flips,  which  fhould  be  planted  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  on  a  fhady  border,  and,  if  the  feafon  proves 
dry,  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 
When  they  have  made  good  roots  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  with  balls  of  earth  to  them,  and  fet  where  they  are 
to  remain,  which  fhould  always  be  upon  a  dry  foil,  and 
where  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  fun. 

The  flips  of  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  eighth  fpecies  fhould 
be  planted  in  pots,  which  in  winter  muft  be  placed 
under  a  hot-bed  frame,  and  a  great  fhare  of  frefh  air 
admitted  to  them  when  the  weather  is  mild.  In  fummer 
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they  muft  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  and 
often  refrtfhed  with  water. 

Thefe  plants  mult  be  potted  once,  if  not  twice,  every 
fummer,  foi  their  roots  increafe  very  faft,  and  if  con¬ 
fined,  they  will  turn  mouldy  and  decay. 

The  feventh  and  ninth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain  :  thofe  of  the  feventh 
iort  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  and  thofe  of  the  ninth 
the  beginning  of  April.  When  the  plants  come  up  they 
only  require  to  be  thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe, 
and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The  plants  of  the  ninth 
fpecies  will  grow  tall,  fo  muft  be  fupported  to  prevent 
their  being  broke  by  the  wind. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  fpecies  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould,  if  poflible,  be  procured 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  but  if  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  this,  they  maybe  had  from  France  or  Holland. 
Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  fpring  upon  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  following  compoft  muft 
be  prepared  : 

Take  two  barrows  of  pond-mud,  one  barrow  of 
mellow  cow-dung,  and  half  a  barrow  of  common  earth 
from  under  the  turf  in  a  dry  pafture :  mix  thefe  well 
together,  fprjnkle  the  wholewith  a  little  brine,  and  let 
it  lie  in  a  heap  to  mellow. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up  water  them  at  times 
very  gently,  and  when  they  have  got  fome  ftrength  re¬ 
move  them  into  a  fecond,  and  afterwards  into  a  third 
hot-bed.  When  the  fummer  is  advanced  fill  fome  large 
pots  with  the  above  compoft,  and  fet  one  plant  in  each, 
and  when  they  are  all  planted  give  them  a  gentle 
watering:  fet  the  pots  under  a  warm  wall,  and  draw  a 
mat  over  them  at  a  height  above  the  plants  ;  keep  them 
fhaded,  and  water  them  frequently  till  they  are  well- 
rooted,  and  then  fet  them  in  a  warm  and  well-fheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  among  other  exotics  that  bear  ex- 
pofure  ;  they  muft  be  frequently  watered,  and  at  the 
approach  of  winter  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  where 
they  muft  not  be  fhut  up  too  clofe.  The  next  fummer 
they  muft  be  fet  out  with  the  other  exotics,  and  treated 
in  all  refpects  like  them. 

SAGE-7  REE,  or  Jerusalem  SAGE,  Phlomis ,  a 
genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  didynairda 
gymnofpermia ,  and  of  which  there  are  twelve  fpecies. 

1.  Sage-tree,  with  roundifh,  woolly,  crenated  leaves. 

2.  Sage-tree,  with  fpear-fhaped  involucra,  and  oval 
leaves,  hairy  on  the  under  fide.  3.  Sage-tree,  with  the 
lower  leaves  heart-fhaped,  woolly,  and  hairy  on  every 
fide.  4.  Sage-tree,  with  fpear-fhaped,  woolly  leaves, 
thofe  under  the  flowers  oval  and  briftly,  woolly  in¬ 
volucra.  5.  Sage-tree,  with  leaves  alternately  winged, 
the  lobes  of  which  are  jagged,  and  with  woolly  cups. 

6.  Sage-tree,  with  oval  leaves,  woolly  on  the  under 
fide,  and  with  the  involucra  divided  into  three  parts. 

7.  Sage-tree,  with  briftly,  prickly  involucra,  oblong, 
oval,  rough  leaves,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  8.  Sage- 
tree,  with  awd  fhaped,  prickly  involucra,  rough,  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk.  9.  Sage-tree, 
with  fomewhat  fawed  leaves,  flowers  in  heads  termi¬ 
nating  the  branches,  and  cups  cut  into  eight  legments. 
10.  Sage-tree,  with  narrow  involucra,  cups  with  a 
Angle,  oblique  lip,  and  fpear-fhaped,  ovated,  hairy 
leaves.  11.  Sage- tree,  with  ovated  leaves,  .and  ten 
angled  cups,  cut  into  feven  unequal  fegments.  12. 
Sage-tree,  with  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  naked, 
narrow  involucra,  and  ten  angled  cups  cut  into  ten 
fegm  nts. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Sicily  and  Spain.  The 
fecond  of  Portugal.  The  third  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 
The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  fifth  and  fixth  in  the  Levant.  The 
feventh  in  Perfia  and  Tartary.  The  eighth  in  Siberia. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  in  India.  The  eleventh  in 
Surinam  ;  and  the  twelfth  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cnhure  of  the  Sage-tree. 

'Phe  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  ninth,  tenth,  ele¬ 
venth,  and  twelfth  fpecies  are  flirubby  plants,  and  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  April, 
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in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  with 
mats  in  the  day,  and  have  gemle  w'aterings  when  the 
ground  is  dry.  In  about  a  month  or  ten  weeks  they  will 
have  taken  good  root,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  where  they 
may  remain  one  year,  and  then  be  removed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  ftand,  which  fhould  be  in  a 
dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  ofF-fets 
from  the  roots,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  warm 
borders  :  and  when  the  plants  come  up  they  may  be 
treated  like  the  other  forts. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  propagated  by  parting  cf  the 
roots  in  autumn,  when  the  ftalks  begin  to  decay,  that 
they  may  get  root  again  before  the  froft  comes  on,  but 
they  fhould  not  be  parted  oftener  than  every  third  year. 
This  fort  is  very  hardy,  fo  may  be  planted  in  any  firu- 
ation,  except  where  the  foil  is  nvoift. 

The  eighth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  upon  an  eaft  border  in  the  fpring.  When 
the  plants  come  up  let  them  be  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
and  in  autumn  tranfplanted  to  the  places  in  which  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation. 

Wild  SAGE,  a  fpecies  of  Tree  Germander.  See  the 
article  Tree  Germander. 

Corn  SALLAfi),  a  fpecies  of  Valerian.  See 
Valerian. 

SALLOW,  or  WILLOW.  See  the  article  Willow. 
SALSAFY,  a  fpecies  of  Goat’s  Beard.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Goat’s  Beard. 

SAMYDA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  no  Englifh 
name;  and  there  are  only  two  fpecies  of  it.  1.  Samyda, 
with  oval,  fawed  leaves.  2.  Samyda,  with  compound, 
winged  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
they  rife  with  afhrubby  ftalk  fix  feet  high.  The  leaves  of 
the  firft  fpecies  are  oval,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a 
light  green.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  their  colour  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red. 

The  leaves  of  the  fecond  fpecies  refemble  thofe  of  the 
walnut  tree,  only  fmaller,  and  the  flower  is  of  a  purple 
colour. 

Culture  of  the  SamyCa, 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  country  where  they  naturally  grow, 
and  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  hot-bed.  When  the 
plants  are  come  up  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into 
a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners- 
bark,  where  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner  already 
directed  for  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  country, 
oblerving  to  keep  them  always  in  the  bark-bed  of  the 
ftove. 

SANICLE,  Tiarclla,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  decandria  digynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  I.  Sanicle,  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves.  2.  Sanicle,  with  trifoliate  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  north  parts  of  Afia 
and  America;  and  the  fecond  grows  naturally  in  the 
north  of  Afia. 

Culture  of  the  Sanicle. 

Thefe  plants  axe  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
which  fhould  be  done  in  autumn.  They  muft  have  a 
moift  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation,  and  only  require  to  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds. 

Bear’ s-ear  SANICLE.  See  the  article  Cortusa. 
SAP,  a  juice  furnifhed  by  the  earth,  and  changed 
into  the  plant,  confifting  of  foffil,  faline,  aerial,  and 
other  particles  from  putrified  animals,  vegetables,  Sic. 

The  notion  cf  the  Sap’s  circulation  was  entertained 
by  fcveral  authors  much  about  the  fame  time,  without 
any  communication  from  one  another ;  particularly 
M.  Major,  a  phyfician  of  Hamburgh,  M.  Perrauit, 
Mariotte,  and  Magpighi.  It  has  met,  however,  with 
fome  confderable  oppofers,  particularly  the  excellent 
M.  Dodart,  who  could  never  be  reconciled  to  it. 

One  of  the  great  arguments  for  it  is,  that  the  fame 
experiments  of  ligat.  re  and  incifon,  which  evince  a  cir¬ 
culation 
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culation  of  the  blood  in  animals,  fucceed  in  the  like 
manner  in  plants,  particularly  in  fuch  as  abound  with  a 
milky  fap,  as  the  great  tithymale,  milk-thiftle,  &c.  if 
the  ligature  be  fattened  tight  round  them,  the  part  above 
is  found  to  fwell  very  confiderably,  and  that  below  it,  a 
little  :  whence  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  juice  attending 
from  the  branches  ;  and  that  the  latter  is  thicker  than 
the  former,  which  quadrates  exactly  with  the  common 
fyftem  ;  the  juice  being  fuppofed  to  rife  in  capillary  vcf- 
fels,  in  form  of  a  fubtile  vapour,  which,  condenled  in 
the  extremes  of  the  plant,  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cold  air,  turns  back  in  form  of  a  liquor,  through  the 
more  patent  pipes  of  the  inner  bark. 

M.  Dodart,  inftead  of  the  fame  juices  going  and  re¬ 
turning,  contends  for  two  fcveral  juices  ;  the  one  im¬ 
bibed  from  the  foil  digefted  in  the  root,  and  from  thence 
tranfmitted  to  the  extremes  of  the  branches,  for  the 
nourifhing  of  the  plant ;  the  other  received  from  the 
moitture  of  the  air  entering  in  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  :  fo  that  the  attending  and  defeending  juices 
are  not  the  fame. 

One  of  his  chief  arguments  is,  that  if  two  trees  of  the 
fame  kind  be  tranfplanted  in  one  day,  after  firft  cutting 
ofF  their  roots  and  branches,  and  if,  after  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  root  again,  fome  of  the  new  {hoots  put  forth  each 
year  be  cut  oft' one  of  them,  it  will  not  thrive  half  fo 
well,  notwithftanding  its  root  and  trunk  being  intire  as 
the  other. 

This  he  conceives  to  be  a  proof  of  the  plants  deriving 
liourilhment  by  the  branches,  and  concludes  it  to  be  of 
an  aerial  nature,  becaufe  formed  of  the  moitture  of  the 
air,  dew,  &c.  whereas  that  imbibed  from  foil  is  ter- 
reftrial,  &cc.  Hiji.  de  l' Acad.  Roy.  Ann.  1709. 

The  humour  or  Sap  of  a  plant,  then,  is  a  juice  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  earth,  and  changed  into  the  plant,  con- 
fifting  of  fome  foflil  parts,  other  parts  derived  from  the 
air  and  rain,  and  others  from  putrified  animals,  plants, 
&c.  Confequently,  in  vegetables,  are  contained  all 
kinds  of  falts,  oil,  water,  earth,  See.  and,  probably,  all 
kinds  of  metals  too,  inafmuch  as  the  allies  of  vegetables 
always  yield  fomewhat  which  the  loadftone  attracts. 

.  This  juice  enters  the  plant  in  form  of  a  fine  and  fub¬ 
tile  water  ;  which  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  root,  the  more 
it  retains  of  its  proper  nature  ;  and,  the  farther  from  the 
root,  the  more  adtion  it  has  luftained,  and  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetable. 

Confequently,  when  the  juice  enters  the  root,  the 
bark  whereof  is  furnittied  with  excretory  veflels,  fitted 
to  dittharge  the  excremcntitious  part,  it  is  earthy, 
watery,  poor,  acid,  and  ttarce  oleaginous  at  all 

In  the  trunk  and  branches  it  is  further  prepared, 
though  it  ftill  continues  acid  ;  as  we  fee  by  tapping  or 
perforating  of  a  tree  in  the  month  of  February,  when  it 
dittills  a  watery  juice  apparently  acid. 

The  juice  being  here  carried  to  the  germs  or  buds  is 
more  concodted  ;  and  here,  having  unfolded  the  leaves, 
thefe  come  to  ferve  as  lungs  for  the  circulation  and 
further  preparation  of  the  juice. 

For  thefe  tender  leaves,  being  expofed  to  the  alternate 
adtion  of  heat  and  cold,  moift  nights,  and  hot  ttorching 
days,  are  alternately  expanded  and  contradted,  and  the 
more  on  account  of  their  reticular  texture. 

By  fuch  means  is  the  juice  ftill  further  altered  and  di¬ 
gefted,  as  it  is  further  in  the  petala  or  leaves  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  which  tranfmit  the  juice,  now  brought  to  a  further 
fubtilitv,  to  the  ftamina  :  thefe  communicate  it  to  the 
farina  or  dull  in  the  apices,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
male  feed  of  the  plant,  where  having  undergone  a  further 
maturation,  it  is  filed  into  the  piftil,  which  performs  the 
office  of  an  uterus  or  womb  ;  and  thus,  having  acquired 
its  laft  perfedtion,  it  gives  rife  to  anew  fruit  or  plant. 

The  root  or  part  whereby  vegetables  are  co;inedted  to 
their  matrix,  and  by  which  they  receive  their  nutritious 
juice,  conlifts  of  an  infinite  number  of  vafa  abforbentia, 
which,  being  difperfed  through  the  interftices  of  the 
earth,  attract  or  imbibe  the  juices  of  the  fame:  confe¬ 
quently,  every  thing  in  the  earth  that  is  diffoluble  in 
water,  is  liable  to  be  imbibed  ;  as  air,  fait,  oil,  fumes 
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of  minerals,  metals,  & c.  and  of  thefe  do  plants  really 
confift. 

Thefe  juices  are  drawn  from  the  earth  very  crude; 
but  by  the  ftrudturc  and  fabric  of  the  plant,  and  the 
various  veflels  they  are  {trained  through,  become 
changed,  further  elaborated,  ttcreted,  and  aflimilated  to 
the  fubftance  of  the  plant. 

The  motion  of  the  nutritious  juices  of  vegetables  is 
produced,  much  like  that  of  the  blood  in  animals,  by 
the  adtion  of  the  air;  in  effltft,  there  is  fomething  equi¬ 
valent  to  refpiration  throughout  the  whole  plant. 

The  dittovery  of  this  is  owing  to  the  admirable  Mal¬ 
pighi,  who  firft  obferveJ,  that  vegetables  confift  of  two 
feries  or  orders  of  veflels. 

Firft,  fuch  as  receive  and  convey  the  alimental  juices, 
anfwering  to  the  ladteals,  veins,  &c.  of  animals. 

Secondly,  tracheae  or  air  veflels,  which  are  long,  hollow 
pipes,  wherein  air  is  continually  received  and  expelled, 
i.  e.  infpired  and  expired  ;  within  which  tracheae  he  {hews 
all  the  former  feries  of  veflels  are  contained. 

Hence,  it  follows,  that  the  heat  of  a  year,  nay,  of  a 
day,  of  a  Angle  hour,  or  minute,  mull  have  an  eft'edt  on 
the  air  included  in  thefe  tracheae,  i.  e.  mult  rarefy  it, 
and  confequently  dilate  the  tracheae ;  whence  ariies  a 
perpetual  fpring  or  fource  of  adtion,  to  promote  the  cir¬ 
culation  in  plants. 

For,  by  the  expanfion  of  the  tracheae,  the  veflels  con¬ 
taining  the  juices  are  prefied,  and  by  that  means  the 
juice  contained  is  continually  propelled,  and  fo  acce¬ 
lerated  ;  by  which  propulfion,  the  juice  is  continually 
comminuted,  and  rendered  more  and  more  fubtile,  and 
fo  enabled  to  enter  veflels  ftill  finer  and  finer,  the  thickeft 
part  of  it  being  at  the  fame  time  ttcreted,  and  depofited 
into  the  lateral  cells  or  loculi  of  the  bark,  to  defend  the 
plant  from  cold,  and  other  external  injuries. 

The  juice  having  thus  gone  its  ftage,  from  the  root  to 
the  remote  branches,  and  even  the  flower  ;  and  having 
in  every  part  of  its  progrefs  depofited  fomething  both  for 
aliment  and  defence;  what  is  redundant  pafles  out  into 
the  bark,  the  veflels  whereof  are  inottulated  with  thofe 
wherein  the  fap  mounted  ;  and  through  thefe  it  re- 
defeends  to  the  root,  and  thence  to  the  earth  again  :  and 
thus  a  circulation  is  effected. 

Thus  is  every  vegetable  afted  on  by  heat  and  cold, 
during  the  day-time  efpecially,  while  the  fun’s  force  is 
confiderable,  the  fap-veflels  fqueezed  and  prefled,  and 
the  fap  protruded  and  raifed,  and  at  length  evacuated, 
and  the  veflels  exhaufted  ;  and,  in  the  night  again,  the 
fame  trachea  being  contradted  by  the  cold  of  the  air,  the 
other  veflels  are  eafed  and  relaxed,  and  fo  difpofed  to  re¬ 
ceive  frefh  food  for  the  next  day’s  digeftion  and  ex¬ 
cretion. 

What  courtt  the  juice  takes,  after  it  is  imbibed  by  the 
roots,  is  not  very  clear;  the  veflels  that  take  it  up,  to 
convey  it  to  the  plant,  are  too  fine  to  be  traced  ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  controverted,  whether  it  is  by  the  bark, 
or  the  pith,  or  the  woody  part,  that  the  plant  is  fed. 

The  more  common  opinion  is  for  the  bark  :  the  juice, 
railed  by  the  capillaries  of  the  wood,  is  here  fuppofed  to 
defcend  by  the  larger  fibres,  placed  in  the  inmoft  part 
thereof,  immediately  over  the  w'ood  ;  in  which  defeent, 
the  fap,  now  fufficiently  prepared,  adds  a  part  of  its  fub¬ 
ftance  to  the  contiguous  wood,  and  thus  increafes  by 
appofition  :  and  hence  it  may  be,  that  hollow,  carious, 
or  rotten  trees,  which  have  neither  pith  nor  wood,  ex¬ 
cept  juft  enough  to  fuftain  the  bark,  do  grow  and  bear. 
Some  contend  for  the  wood,  which  they  obferve  to 
confift  of  {lender  capillary  tubes  running  parallel  to  each 
other  from  the  root  up  to  the  trunk,  being  proper  to 
receive  in  a  fine  vapour  ;  in  the  attent  whereof  the 
fibres  become  opened,  and  their  fubftance  increafed  ; 
and  thus  the  trunks  of  trees  are  faid  to  increafe  in  then- 
circumference. 

As  for  the  pith  ;  as  the  woody  fubftance  of  the  trunk 
becomes  more  woody,  the  pith  is  comprefied  and 
{heightened  to  fuch  a  degree  that  in  fome  trees  it  quite 
difappears  :  whence  it  feems,  that  its  office  in  vegetation 
is  not  very  important,  fince  its  ufe  is  not  perpetual.  By 
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Its  fpongious  fubftance,  it  fhould  feem  fitted  to  receive 
any  fuperfluous  moifture  tranfuding  through  the  pores  of 
the  woody  fibres  :  and,  if  by  the  excefs  of  fuch  moifture, 
or  the  like  caufe,  it  corrupt  and  rot,  as  it  frequently 
happens  in  elms,  the  tree  does  not  grow  the  worfe 
for  it ;  which  is  a  convincing  proof  it  is  of  no  great 
ufe. 

The  learned  Dr.  Boerhaave  diftributes  the  juices  of 
plants  into  fix  clafles. 

Firft,  the  firft  clafs  comprehends  the  crude  nutritious 
juice,  or  the  juices  of  the  root  and  ftem  of  plants,  which 
are  little  more  than  the  mere  matter  of  the  element,  as 
drawn  by  the  root  from  the  body  it  adheies  to,  whether 
it  be  earth,  water,  or  the  like. 

This  juice  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  and 
therefore  may  be  held  an  univerfal  juice  ;  yet  he  confiders 
it  as  the  juice  of  the  root  and  ftem,  becaufe  it  is  chiefly 
found  in  them. 

This  he  takes  to  be  a  fubacid  watery  lymph,  without 
any  fpecific  tafte  or  fmell,  as  not  being  yet  arrived  to 
the  maturity  of  oilinefs. 

To  this  clats  belong  thofe  juices  which  diftil  in  great 
abundance  from  wounds  or  inciiions  made  in  the  woody 
parts  of  plants  ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  is  that  tart  liquor 
oufing  from  the  root  of  the  walnut-tree,  when  cut  oifi  in 
the  month  of  May. 

Such  alfo  is  that  limpid,  fubacid  humour,  flowing  out 
very  plentifully  at  an  incifion  in  the  birch-tree  in  the 
month  of  March,  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  gallons  in  a 
few  days. 

Such  alfo  is  the  juice  ifluing  out  of  the  vine  wounded 
in  the  fpring-time,  which  always  taftes  tartifh,  and  fer¬ 
ments  like  the  grapes  themfelves. 

This  juice  may  be  efteemed  as  yet  foflil,  being  gene¬ 
rated  of  and  in  the  earth  ;  for  the  juice  of  the  earth, 
being  received  into  the  canals  of  this  plant,  retains  its 
nature  during  two  or  three  circulations  ;  nor  does  im¬ 
mediately  commence  a  vegetable  juice. 

This  clafs  of  juices  therefore  he  accounts  as  the  chyle 
of  the  plant,  being  chiefly  found  in  the  firft  order  of 
veflels,  viz.  in  the  roots  and  the  body  of  the  plant, 
which  anfwers  to  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  of  animals. 

Secondly,  the  fecond  clafs  of  the  juices  is  that  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  the  real  lungs  of  plants,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  make  a  further  change  of  the  juice,  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  roots  and  ftem  by  force  of  the  air.  I  he 
juice  of  leaves  is  different  therefore  from  the  firft  juice, 
as  being  more  fulphureous,  and  farther  elaborated  ;  not 
that  it  derives  any  iulphur  from  the  fun,  but  that,  its 
watery  part  exhaling,  it  becomes  more  oily,  and  lefs 

volatile.  . 

The  juice  of  leaves  he  diftinguilhes  into  three  kinds : 

The  firft  is  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  leaves;  which 
is  that  already  deferibed,  only  further  elaborated  in  the 
minute  veficulse  of  the  leaves,  and  confequently  lefs 
watery,  and  more  oily  and  faccharine. 

The  fecond  is  wax,  which,  exuding  out  of  the  leaves, 
adheres  to  the  furface,  and  is  feraped  off  by  bees  with 
their  rough  thighs,  to  build  their  combs  withal.  This 
is  chiefly  afforded  by  lavender  and  rofemary  :  upon  the 
latter  of  which,  the  wax  may  be  plainly  perceived 
flicking  to  the  leaves  of  it. 

The  third  is  manna  :  not  that  with  which  the 
Ifraelites  were  fed  in  the  defart,  but  a  drug  fold  among 
us :  it  is  an  eflential  faccharine  fait,  exuding  chiefly  by 
night,  and,  in  the  fummer-feafon,  from  the  leaves  of  a 
fort  of  afh  growing  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  adhering 
thereto  in  "the  form  of  a  cruft,  to  be  gathered  the  next 
morning  before  the  fun  is  up. 

The  like  fubftance  is  found  to  exude  from  the  leaves  of 
the  linden-tree  and  poplar,  in  the  heats  of  May  and 
June;  at  which  time  they  have  an  honey-tafte,  and  are 
even  feen  with  a  fatty  juice  on  them,  which,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  cold  evening,  gathers  into  grains. 

Thirdly,  the  third  clafs  of  juices  are  thofe  of  flowers, 
or  the  genital  parts  of  plants  ;  in  thefe  arc  : 

Firft,  a  pure,  elaborated,  volatile  oil  or  fpirit,  wherein 
the  particular  fmell  of  the  plant  or  flower  reiides,  and 
which,  by  reafon  of  its  extreme  volatility,  exhales  fpon- 
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taneoufly  ;  infcmuch  that,  if  the  flower  be  laid  for  fome 
time  in  a  warm  place,  the  odorous  juice  or  fpirit  will  be 
all  fled. 

The  fecond  is  the  juice  exprefled  from  the  flower, 
which  in  reality  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  root  and 
leaves,  only  farther  prepared  ;  it  is  thicker  than  the 
former,  and  has  fcarce  any  fmell  at  all  :  thus,  if  you 
bruife  an  hyacinth,  or  other  fragrant  flower,  and  exprefs 
the  juice,  it  will  be  found  altogether  inodorous. 

The  third  is  the  fweet  juice  called  honey,  which  ex¬ 
udes  from  all  flowers ;  aloes,  colocynthis,  and  other 
bitter  flowers,  not  excepted. 

In  all  male  flowers,  that  have  utricles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  petala,  which  Dr.  Linnaeus  ftiles  the  nectarium, 
is  found  a  vifeid,  ruddy,  fweet  juice  in  fome  plenty  ; 
and  accordingly  we  fee  the  children  gather  covvflips,  fox¬ 
gloves,  honeyluckles,  &c.  and  fuck  the  honey  from 
them  :  the  bees  too  vifit  thefe  flowers,  and,  putting  in 
their  probofeides  or  trunks,  fuck  out  the  honey,  and  load 
their  ilomachs  therewith,  to  be  afterwards  dilcharged  and 
laid  up  in  their  combs  :  fo  that  honey  is  a  vegetable 
juice. 

Fourthly,  the  fourth  clafs  of  juices  are  thofe  of  the 
fruit  and  feed  ;  the  preparative  whereof  is  nature’s  final 
work  :  which  performed,  the  plants  feem  to  die  for  a 
time,  as  all  animals  are  feen  to  languifh  after  the 
emiflion  of  their  femen. 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  root,  only 
farther  elaborated. 

The  juice  of  the  feed  is  an  eflential  oil  or  balm,  ela¬ 
borated  and  exalted  to  its  laft  perfection.  This  juice  or 
oil  is  not  found  in  the  very  point  or  embryo  in  the  center 
of  the  placenta  ;  all  we  meet  with  in  that  part,  is  a  few 
fine  watery  particles  fecreted  from  the  placenta  :  but  it 
is  in  the  placentula  or  cotyledons  themfelves,  which 
confift  of  innumerable  little  folliculi  or  cells,  wherein 
this  only  juice  is  contained,  ferving  to  defend  the  em¬ 
bryo,  and  preferve  it  from  being  corrupted  by  water, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  will  hardly  pafs  through  oil. 

Thus,  if  you  take,  for  inftance,  fennel -feed,  cut  it 
through  the  middle,  and  apply  it  to  the  microfcope,  you 
willeafily  perceive  a  clear  Ihining  oil  in  the  cells  of  each 
lobe,  inveiling  the  tender  embryo.  Without  this  oil, 
it  were  impofiible  a  feed  lhould  live  a  month,  and  much 
lefs,  a  year  or  two,  intire  and  uncorrupted  in  the 
ground. 

This  oil  is  found  in  the  feeds  of  all  plants;  in  fome, 
for  inftance,  in  almonds,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  in  very  great 
quantities  ;  in  others  lefs,  as  pepper,  arum,  &c.  where 
one  would  fcarce  imagine  any  oil  at  all :  and  thefe  feeds 
lofe  their  vegetative  quality  very  foon. 

Fifthly,  the  fifth  clafs  of  juices  are  thofe  of  the  bark; 
which  is  an  artful  congeries  or  bundle  of  perfpirativc 
dudls,  and  abforbent  veflels. 

Of  thefe  juices  there  are  divers  fpecies  ;  for  the  feveral 
humours  raifed  and  diftributed  through  the  leaves,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  other  parts  of  the  plants,  have  all  circulated 
through  the  bark,  and  accordingly  are  frequently  found 
to  diftil  from  wounds  made  therein.  In  fome  cafes,  even 
the  whole  plant  is  no  more  than  bark,  the  pulp  having 
been  eaten  out;  as  in  willows,  poplars,  &c.  which  will 
live  a  long  time  in  that  ftate. 

The  bark  ferves  divers  purpofes  ;  for  it  not  only  tranf- 
mits  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  plants,  but  alfo  contains 
divers  fat  oily  humours,  to  defend  the  flefliy  parts  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

Sixthly,  as  animals  are  furnifhed  with  a  panniculus 
adipofus,  ufually  replete  with  fat,  which  invefts  and 
covers  all  theflelhy  parts,  and  fereens  them  from  external 
cold  ;  fo  are  plants  incompafied  with  a  bark  replete  with 
fat  juices,  by  the  means  whereof  the  cold  is  kept  out, 
and  in  winter-time  the  fpiculze  of  ice  prevented  from 
fixing  and  freezing  the  juices  in  their  veflels  ;  whence  it 
is  that  fome  forts  of  trees  remain  ever-green  the  year 
round,  by  reafon  their  barks  have  more  oil  than  can  be 
fpent  and  exhaled  by  the  fun  ;  and  their  leaves  are 
covered  with  a  thick  oily  film  over  their  furface,  which 
prevents  their  perfpiring,  fo  much  as  other  plants,  and 
alfo  defends  them  from  the  cold,  Sic. 
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Ail  the  juices  of  barks  are  reducible  to  eight,  viz. 

Firft,  the  crude,  acid,  watery  juice,  called  the  chyle 
of  the  plant. 

Secondly,  an  oily  juice,  which,  burding  the  bark  in 
the  beginning  of  the  dimmer,  exudes  out  of  feveral 
plants  ;  as  cyprefs,  pine,  fir,  favin,  juniper,  and  other 
ever-greens ;  and  fuch  alone  :  this  oil  difiolves  by  the 
{"mailed  degree  of  warmth,  and  is  eafily  inflamed,  and 
is  that  which  defends  the  plant ;  whicrf  is  the  reafon  why 
mod  of  thefe  plants  will  not  thrive  in  very  hot  climates. 

For  balm,  or  fatty  liquor,  more  glutinous  than  oil,  is 
nothing  but  the  lad-mentioned  oily  juice,  which  was 
more  fluid  during  the  fpring-time  ;  but  which,  by  the 
greater  heat  of  the  fun,  has  evaporated  all  its  modfubtile 
parts,  and  is  converted  into  a  denfer  liquor.  Thus  the 
liner  part  of  oil  of  olives  being  exhaled  by  the  fummer’s 
warmth,  there  remains  a  thick  balfam  behind  :  thus  alfo 
oil  of  turpentine,  having  lod  its  more  liquid  parts  by 
heat,  becomes  of  the  thick  confidence  of  a  balm. 

Thirdly,  a  pitchy  juice,  which  is  the  body  of  the  oil 
itfelf,  infpiffates,  and  turns  black,  when  put  in  a  great 
warmth  :  this  is  the  modobferved  in  the  pine  and  fir. 

Fourthly,  refin,  which  is  an  oil  fo  far  infpidated,  as 
to  become  friable  in  the  cold,  and  may  be  procured  from 
any  oil,  by  boiling  it  much  and  long.  Thus,  if  tur¬ 
pentine  be  fet  over  a  gentle  fire,  it  fird  didolves,  and 
becomes  an  oil,  then  a  balfam,  then  pitch,  and  then  a 
refin  ;  in  which  date  it  is  friable  in  the  cold,  fufible  by 
fire,  and  withal  inflammable  and  combudible  ;  didoluble 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  not  in  water,  which  makes  the 
character  of  refin. 

Hence  the  oil  is  mod  abundant  in  the  barks  in  the 
winter  time,  the  balfams  in  fummer,  and  the  refin  in 
autumn. 

Fifthly,  colophony,  which  is  a  refin  dill  farther  ex- 
hauded  of  its  volatile  part,  being  pellucid,  friable,  and 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  glafs. 

Sixthly,  gum,  which  is  an  humour  exuding  out  of  the 
bark,  and,  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  concodted,  infpif- 
fated,  and  rendered  tenacious,  but  dill  didoluble  in 
water  and  at  the  fame  time  inflammable,  and  fcarce 
capable  of  being  pulverifed.  This  oily  mucilage  ferves 
as*a  pigment  to  cover  over,  and  defend  the  buds  of  trees, 
from  the  injuries  of  wet  and  frod  in  winter;  but  will 
melt  with  a  moid  warmth,  and  eafily  run  from  them, 
when  the  gentle  warmth  of  the  fpring  approaches  :  nor 
is  ever  fo  far  hardened  into  a  crud,  as  to  do  any  injury 
to  the  incloied  fhoot.  This  oily  fubdance  always  con¬ 
tains  in  it  an  acid  fpirit;  which  is  a  prefervative  againd 
putrefaction. 

Seventhly,  a  gummous  refin  ;  which  is  an  humour  fe- 
creted  in  the  bark,  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  fun; 
and  thus  condituting  a  body  that  is  partly  gummous, 
and,  as  fuch,  tenacious,  and  foluble  in  water;  and 
partly  refinous,  and  therefore  friable,  and  foluble  in  oil, 
or  fpirit  of  wine,  but  not  in  water. 

Botanids  are  now  generally  agreed,  that  all  plants  are 
furnifhed  with  organs  and  parts  neceffary  both  for  chy- 
lification  and  fanguification  ;  that  they  have  veins,  ar¬ 
teries,  heart,  lungs,  adipofe,  cellules,  &c.  If  fo,  it  is 
obvious,  that  there  mud  be  fome  difference  between  the 
juices,  which  have  not  undergone  the  aftion  of  thofe 
parts,  and  fuch  as  have  already  circulated  a  number  of 
times. 

The  feveral  juices,  hitherto  recounted,  are  the  firft  or 
nutritious  juice,  called  alfo  the  chyle  of  the  plant,  under 
fuch  alterations,  and  new  modifications,  as  it  undergoes 
in  being  received,  and  kept  fome  time,  in  parts  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  ftrudture ;  as  leaves,  flowers,  feed,  See.  This 
laft  juice,  called  the  blood,  is  the  fame  nutritious  juice 
farther  altered,  by  being  divers  times  palled  through  each 
of  thofe  parts,  and  remixed,  and  at  length  converted 
into  a  new  juice,  with  properties  different  from  any  of 
them  all. 

To  prove  the  circulation  of  the  fap,  inffances  are 
brought  from  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Fairchild  ;  as, 
his  budding  or  irfoculating  of  a  paflion-tree,  vvhofe  leaves 
are  (potted  with  yellow,  into  one  of  that  fort  of  paffion- 
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tree  whofe  leaves  are  plain  :  for  though,  the  buds  did 
not  take,  yet,  after  it  had  been  budded  a  fortnight,  the 
yellow  ("pots  began  to  {hew  themfelves  about  three  feet 
above  the  inoculation  ;  and,  in  a  little  time  after  that, 
the  yellow  fpots  appeared  on  a  {hoot,  which  came  out  of 
the  ground  from  another  part  of  the  plant;  which  has- 
been  accounted  a  plain  proof  of  the  fap’s  circulation. 

Another  inftance  is,  a  fecond  experiment  of  the  fame 
perfon,  who  grafted  the  ever-green  oak,  or  ilex,  upon 
the  common  oak.  The  leaves  of  the  common  oak,  which 
was  the  flock,  decayed,  and  fell  off",  at  the  ufual  feafon 
of  the  year  ;  but  the  ever-green  oak,  which  was  the 
cyon  grafted  upon  it,  held  its  leaves,  and  continued 
{hooting  in  the  winter.  From  whence  it  is  concluded, 
that,  when  trees  drop  their  leaves,  the  fap  keeps  full  in 
motion,  and  is  not  gone  into  the  root,  as  fome  perfons 
think. 

'I  here  are  alfo  other  experiments  of  the  fame  perfon, 
which  tyere  {hewn  before  the  Royal  Society ;  as  the 
New-England  cedar,  or  rather  juniper,  grafted  on  the 
Virginian  :  and  what  is  taken  to  prove  the  circulation  in 
it,  is,  the  branch  which  was  grafted  was  left  feveral 
inches  below  the  grafting  ;  which  continued  growing  as 
well  as  the  upper-part  above  the  grafting. 

And  alfo  another,  which  is  the  viburnum,  with  the 
top  planted  in  the  ground,  which  was  become  roots ; 
and  the  roots  turned  up,  which  were  become  branches  : 
which  plant  was  in  as  good  a  ftate  of  growing,  as  it  was 
in  its  natural  ftate. 

A  third  experiment  of  his  was  on  a  pear-tree,  which 
he  inarched  upon  two  pear-flocks,  in  March  1721-2, 
having  the  roots  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  was  in  a  good 
flourifhing  ftate,  with  a  branch  in  bloflom,  that  receives 
no  other  nourifhment  but  by  the  juices  that  return  down 
the  other  two  branches  ;  which,  though  it  had  been 
done  above  two  years,  yet  it  continued  {hooting  fuckers 
out  of  the  root ;  which  is  efteemed  as  a  proof,  that  the 
branches  are  as  ufefuj  to  fupport  the  roots,  as  the  roots 
the  branches :  and  thence  he  infers,  that  it  is  not 
ftrange,  that  fo  many  trees  mifearry  in  planting,  when 
there  are  no  branches  left  to  the  head  to  maintain  the  cir¬ 
culation  to  the  roots. 

A  fourth  experiment  he  made  on  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
grafted  on  the  larix,  which  dropped  its  leaves  in  the 
winter,  yet  maintained  the  cedar  in  a  flourifhing  con¬ 
dition,  as  if  it  had  been  on  a  tree  which  held  its  leaves 
all  the  winter;  and  the  circulation  of  juices  fupported 
the  graft  below  the  grafting,  and  kept  it  in  as  good 
health  as  above  the  grafting. 

In  oppofition  to  the  notion  of  the  circulation  of  the 
fap  in  trees  like  to  that  in  animal  bodies,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hales,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  Vegetable  Statics, 
prefents  us  with  various  experiments ;  and  fays  : 

When  the  fap  has  firft  pafled  through  that  thick  and 
fine  ftrainer,  the  bark  of  the  root,  we  then  find  it  in 
greateft  quantities  in  the  moll  lax  part,  between  the 
bark  and  wood,  and  that  the  fame  through  the  whole 
tree. 

And,  if,  early  in  the  fpring,  the  oak,  and  feveral 
other  trees,  were  to  be  examined  near  the  top  and 
bottom,  when  the  fap  firft  begins  to  move,  fo  as  to  make 
the  bark  run,  and  eafily  peel  off",  he  believes  it  would  be 
found,  that  the  low  bark  is  firft  moiftened  ;  whereas  the 
bark  of  the  top  branches  ought  firft  to  be  moiftened,  if 
the  fap  defeends  by  the  bark.  As  to  the  vine,  he  fays, 
he  is  pretty  well  allured,  that  the  lower  bark  is  firft 
moiftened. 

He  adds,  that  it  is  to  be  feen  in  many  of  the  examples 
of  the  experiments  he  has  given  in  that  book,  what  quan¬ 
tities  of  moifture  trees  daily  imbibe  and  perfpire  :  now 
the  celerity  of  the  fap  mult  be  very  great,  if  that  quan¬ 
tity  of  moifture  mull  moft  of  it  afeend  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  then  defeend,  and  afeend  again,  before  it  is  carried 
off  by  perfpiration. 

The  defedt  of  a  circulation  in  vegetables  feems,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  be  fupplied  by  the  much  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  liquor,  which  the  vegetable  takes  in,  than  the 
animal,  whereby  its  motion  is  accelerated :  for,  by  the 
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firft  example  he  gives,  we  find  the  funflower,  bulk  for 
bulk,  imbibes  and  perfpires  feventeen  times  more  irclh 
liquor  than  a  man  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Bcfides,  nature’s  great  aim  in  vegetables  being  only, 
that  the  vegetable  life  be  carried  on  and  maintained,  there 
was  no  occafion  to  give  its  fap  the  rapid  motion  which 
was  neceflary  for  the  blood  of  animals. 

In  animals,  it  is  the  heart  which  fets  the  blood  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  makes  it  continually  circulate  :  but  in  vegeta¬ 
bles  we  can  difeover  no  other  caufc  of  the  fap  s  motion, 
but  the  ftrong  attraction  of  the  capillary  fap-veffels, 
aflifted  by  the  brifk  undulation  and  vibration  caufed  by 
the  fun’s  warmth  ;  whereby  the  ftp  is  carried  up  to  the 
top  of  the  talleft  trees,  and  is  there  perfpired  off  through 
the  leaves  :  but,  when  the  furface  of  the  tree  is  greatly 
diminifhed  by  the  lofs  of  its  leaves,  then  alfo  the  perfpi¬ 
ration  and  motion  of  the  fap  are  proportionably  dimi- 
nifhed  ;  as  is  plain  from  many  of  his  experiments. 

So  that  the  afeending  velocity  of  the  fap  is  principally 
accelerated  by  the  plentiful  perfpiration  of  the  leaves, 
thereby  making  room  for  the  fine  capillary  veffels  to  ex¬ 
ert  their  vaftly  attracting  power  ;  which  perfpiration  is 
effected  by  the  brifk  rarefying  vibrations  of  warmth  ;  a 
power  that  does  not  feem  to  be  any-ways  well  adapted 
to  make  the  fap  defeend  from  the  tops  of  vegetables,  by 
different  veffels,  to  the  root. 

If  the  fap  circulated,  it  muff  needs  have  been  feen 
defeending  from  the  upper  part  of  large  gaflies,  cut  in 
branches  fet  in  water,  and  with  columns  of  water  pref¬ 
ling  on  their  bottoms  in  long  glals  tubes,  in  his  forty-) 
third  and  forty-fourth  experiments.  In  both  which 
cafes  it  is  certain,  that  great  quantities  of  water  paffed 
through  the  ftem ;  fo  that  it  muff  needs  have  been  feen 
defeending,  if  the  return  of  the  fap  downwards  were  by 
Xrufion  or  pulfion,  whereby  the  blood  in  animals  is  re¬ 
turned  through  the  veins  to  the  heart  ;  and  that  pulfion, 
if  there  were  any,  muff  necefiarily  be  exerted  with  pro¬ 
digious  force,  to  be  able  to  drive  the  fap  through  the 
finer  capillaries. 

So  that,  if  there  be  a  return  of  the  fap  downwards,  it 
muff  be  by  attraction,  and  that  a  very  powerful  one,  as 
may  be  feen  by  many  of  thefe  experiments,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  experiment  the  eleventh.  But  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  what  and  where  that  power  is,  which  can  be 
equivalent  to  that  provifion  nature  has  made  for  the 
afeent  of  the  fap,  in  confequence  of  the  great  perfpi¬ 
ration  of  the  leaves. 

The  inftances  of  the  jafmine-tree,  and  of  the  paffion- 
tree,  have  been  looked  upon  as  proofs  of  the  circulation 
of  the  fap  ;  becaufe  their  branches  which  were  far  be¬ 
low  the  inoculated  bud,  were  gilded.  But  we  have 
many  vifible  proofs  in  the  vine,  and  other  bleeding  trees, 
of  the  fap’s  receding  back,  and  pufhing  forwards  alter¬ 
nately,  at  different  times  in  the  day  and  night;  and 
there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that  the  fap  of  all  other 
trees  has  fuch  an  alternate  receding  and  progreffive 
motion,  occafioned  by  the  alternacies  of  day  and  night, 
warm  and  cold,  moift  and  dry. 

For  the  fap  in  all  vegetables  does  probably  recede,  in 
fome  meafure,  from  the  tops  of  branches,  as  the  fun 
leaves  them  ;  becaufe,  its  rarefying  power  then  ceafing, 
the  greatly  rarefied  fap  and  air  mixed  with  it  will  con- 
denfe,  and  take  up  lefs  room  than  they  did,  and  the 
dew  and  rain  will  then  be  ftrongly  imbibed  by  the  leaves, 
as  is  probable  from  the  forty-fecond  experiment,  and 
feveral  others;  whereby  the  body  and  branches  of  the 
vegetable,  which  have  been  much  exhaufted  by  the 
threat  evaporation  of  the  day,  may,  at  night,  imbibe 
fap  and  dew  from  the  leaves. 

For,  by  feveral  experiments  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Vegetable  Statics,  plants  were  found  to 
increafe  confidcrably  in  weight  in  dewy  and  moift 
nights. 

And  by  other  experiments  on  the  vine,  in  the  third 
chapter,  it  was  found,  that  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
vines  were  always  in  an  imbibing  ftate,  caufed  by 
the  great  perfpiration  of  the  leaves,  except  in  the 
bleeding  feafon ;  but,  when  at  night  the  perfpiring 
power  ceafes,  then  the  contrary  imbibing  power  will 
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prevail,  and  draw  the  fap  and  dew  from  the  leaves,  as 
well  as  moifture  from  the  roots. 

And  wc  have  a  further  proof  of  this  in  the  twelfth 
experiment,  where,  by  fixing  mercurial  gauges  to  the 
Items  of  feveral  trees  which  do  not  bleed,  it  is  found 
that  they  are  always  in  a  ftrongly  imbibing  ftate,  by 
drawing  up  the  mercury  feveral  inches  ;  whence  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive,  how  fo:  u  of  the  particles  of  the 
gilded  bud  in  the  inoculated  jafmine  may  be  abforbed 
by  it,  and  thereby  communicate  the  r  gilding  miafina 
to  the  fap  of  the  other  branches  ;  efpecially  when,  fome 
months  after  the  inoculation,  the  ftock  of  the  inocu¬ 
lated  jafmine  is  cut  oft  a  little  above  the  bud,  whereby 
the  ftock,  which  was  the  counter-a£ling  part  of  the 
ftem,  being  taken  away,  the  ftem  attracts  more  vigo- 
rouily  from  the  bud. 

Another  argument  for  the  circulation  of  the  fap  is, 
that  fome  forts  of  grafts  will  infeiSt  and  canker  the  flocks 
they  are  grafted  on  ;  but  by  the  twelfth  and  tliirty- 
feventh  experiments,  where  mercurial  gauges  were  fixed 
to  frefh-cut  Items  of  trees,  it  is  evident,  that  thofc 
ftems  were  in  a  ftrongly  imbibing  ftate  ;  and,  -cor.fe- 
quently,  the  cankered  ftock  might  very  likely  draw  fap 
from  the  graft,  as  well  as  the  graft  alternately  from  the 
ftock  ;  j ult  in  the  fame  manner  as  leaves  and  branches 
do  from  each  other  in  the  viciflitudes  of  day  and 
night. 

And  this  imbibing  power  of  the  ftock  is  fo  great, 
where  only  fome  of  the  branches  of  the  ftock  will,  by 
their  ftrong  attraction,  ftarve  thofe  grafts;  for  which 
reafon,  it  is  ufual  to  cut  off  the  greateft  part  of  the 
branches  of  the  ftock,  leaving  only  a  few  fmall  ones  to 
draw  up  the  fap. 

The  inftance  of  the  ilex  grafted  upon  the  Englifh 
oak  feems  to  afford  a  very  conliderable  argument  againft 
a  circulation,  for,  if  there  were  a  free  uniform  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  fap  through  the  oak  and  ilex,  why  fhould 
the  leaves  of  the  oak  fall  in  winter,  and  not  thofe  of 
the  ilex  ? 

Another  argument  againft  an  uniform  circulation  of 
the  fap  in  trees,  as  in  animals,  may  be  drawn  from  Dr. 
Hale’s  thirty-feventh  experiment ;  viz.  where  it  was 
found,  by  three  mercurial  gauges,  fixed  to  the  fame 
vine,  that,  while  fome  of  its  branches  change  their 
ftate  of  protruding  fap  into  a  ftate  of  imbibing,  others 
continued  protruding  fap,  one  nine,  and  the  other 
thirteen  days  longer. 

That  the  fap  does  not  defeend  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood,  as  the  favourers  of  a  circulation  fuppofe, 
feems  evident  from  hence,  viz.  that,  if  the  bark  be 
taken  off  for  three  or  four  inches  breadth  quite  round, 
the  bleeding  of  the  tree  above  that  bared  place  will 
much  abate;  which  ought  to  have  the  contrary  efteift, 
by  intercepting  the  courfe  of  the  refluent  lap,  if  the 
fap  defeended  by  the  bark. 

But  the  reafon  of  the  abatement  of  the- bleeding,  in 
this  cafe,  may  be  well  accounted  for,  from  the  mani- 
feft  proof  we  have  in  thefe  experiments,  that  the  fap  is 
ftrongly  attracted  upwards  by  the  various  operation  of 
the  peifpiring  leaves  and  attradling  capillaries  ;  but, 
when  the  bark  is  cut  off  for  fome  breadth  below  the 
bleeding-place,  then  the  fap  which  is  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood  below  that  difbarked  place  is  de¬ 
prived  of  the  ftrong  attracting  power  of  the  leaves,  &c. 
and  confequently  the  bleeding  wound  cannot  be  fup- 
plied  fo  faff  with  fap,  as  it  was  before  the  bark  was 
taken  off. 

But  the  rroft  confiderable  objection  againft  this  pro¬ 
greffive  motion  of  the  fap,  without  a  circulation,  arifes 
from  hence,  viz.  that  it  is  too  precipitate  a  courfe  for 
a  due  digeftion  of  the  fap,  in  order  to  nutrition  : 
whereas  in  animals  nature  has  provided  that  many  parts 
of  the  blood  fhall  run  a  long  courfe  before  they  arc  ci¬ 
ther  applied  to  nutrition,  or  diicharged  from  the 
animal. 

But  when  we  confider  that  the  great  work  of  nutri¬ 
tion  in  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals  (we  mean  after 
the  nutriment  is  got  into  the  veins  and  arteries  of  ani¬ 
mals)  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  fine  capillary  veffels, 

where 
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where  nature  fele£ts  and  combines,  as  fhall  beft  fuit 
her  different  purpofes,  the  feveral  mutually  attradling 
nutritious  particles,  which  were  hitherto  kept  disjoined 
by  the  motion  of  their  fluid  vehicle;  welhall  find,  that 
nature  has  made  an  abundant  provifion  for  this  work 
in  the  ftrudture  of  vegetables  :  all  whofe  composition 
is  made  up  of  nothing  ell'e  but  innumerable  fine  capil¬ 
lary  veffcls,  and  glandulous  portions  or  veficles. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  we  have,  from  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  and  obfervations,  fufficient  ground  to  believe, 
that  there  is  no  circulation  of  the  fap  in  vegetables ; 
notwithstanding  many  ingenious  perfons  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  think  there  was,  from  feveral  curious  obfer¬ 
vations  and  experiments,  which  evidently  prove,  that 
the  fap  does,  in  1'ome  meafure,  recede  from  the  top, 
towards  the  lower  part  of  plants  ;  whence  they  were, 
with  good  probability  of  reafon,  induced  to  think,  that 
the  fap  circulated. 

SAPOTA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 
only  two  fpecies.  i.  Sapota  with  oval  leaves.  2.  Sa- 
pota  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

The  firfr  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  and  the  fecond  of  Jamaica,  and  molt  of  the 
Weft  India  iflands. 

Culture  of  the  Sapota. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  planting  the 
(tones,  which  fhould  be  done  as  foon  as  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  fruit,  and  the  plants  remain  in  their  own 
country  till  they  are  about  a  foot  high  ;  after  which 
they  (hould  be  brought  over  here  in  the  lummer  feafon. 
During  their  paffage,  while  they  are  in  a  warm  di- 
mane,  they  muit  have  fome  water  ;  but  when  they 
come  into  a  colder,  they  (hornd  have  very  little  moif- 
ture,  and  great  care  mull  be  taken  to  fecure  them  from 
fait  water. 

When  they  arrive  in  England,  they  (hould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  out  of  the  tubs,  with  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  and  planted  into  pots,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  muft  be 
(haded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and 
at  firft  fparingly  watered  ;  but  when  they  are  well 
rooted,  they  muft  often  be  refreftied  with  water  in  hot 
weather,  and  have  a  great  (hare  of  air  admitted  to 
them.  If  their  leaves  (hould  get  foul,  and  be  infefted 
with  infeds,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  they  muft  be 
wafhed  with  a  fponge,  without  which  the  plants  will 
not  thrive. 

As  the  plants  grow,  they  muft  be  (hifted  into  larger 
pots,  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  over-pot 
them,  which  would  certainly  deftroy  them.  In  winter 
they  muft  be  placed  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  ftove, 
and  be  allowed-  very  little  water. 

SASSAFRAS,  a  fpecies  of  the  Bay-tree.'  Seethe 
article  Bay-tree. 

SATTIN- FLOWER.  See  the  article  Sattin 
Flower. 

SAVIN,  a  fpecies  of  Juniper.  See  Juniper. 

SAVORY,  Satureja ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  didynam'ia  gymnofpermia ,  and  or 
which  there  are  nine  fpecies.  I.  Savory  with  heads  ot 
flowers  terminating  the  (talks,  and  ipear-fhaped  leaves. 
2.  Savory  with  bunched  whorls  of  flowers,  and  linear, 
fpear-(haped  leaves,  or  the  true  Savory.  3.  Savory 
with  whorled  flowers,  and  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves. 
4.  Savory  with  woolly  whorls  of  flowers,  and  the  in¬ 
dentures  of  their  cups  briftly  and  hairy,  commonly 
called  Maftick  Thyme.  5.  Savory  with  corymbufes 
of  flowers  upon  foot-ftalks,  growing  by  pairs,  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  bractese  (hotter  than  the 
cups.  6.  Savory  with  Angle  diverging  (talks  on  the 
fides  of  the  branches,  and  (harp-pointed  leaves.  7. 
Savory  with  two  flowers  upon  each  foot-ftalk,  being 
the  garden  or  fummer  Savory.  8.  Savory  with  fpiked 
flowers,  and  keel-(haped,  hairy,  fpotted  leaves.  .  9. 
Savory  with  oval,  fawed  leaves,  ^nd  flowers  growing 
in  a  divided  corymbus,  terminating  the  (talks.  ^  - 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  T  he  fe¬ 
cond,  fixth,  and  feventh  forts  grow  naturally  in  Italy. 
The  third,  and  eighth  fpecies,  are  natives  of  Crete. 
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The  fourth  of  Spain.  The  fifth  of  many  parts  of  the 
Eaft,  and  the  ninth  of  North  America. 

Culture  of  the  Savory. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  eighth  fpecies 
are  propagated  by  (lips  or  cuttings,  planted  during  any 
of  the  fummer  months,  on  a  fiiqdy  border.  In  eight  or 
nine  weeks  they  will  have  put  out  roots,  and  then  they 
(hould  be  carefully  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  fmall  pot 
filled  with  fre(h  undunged  earth,  and  kept  in  the  (hade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  (hould 
be  placed  in  a  (lieltered  fituation,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  the  end  of  October,  at  which  time  they  muft 
be  put  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  and  there  pro¬ 
tected  from  hard  froft,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
whenever  the  weather  is  mild. 

t  he  fifth  fpecies  is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  being  a  tender  plant,  it  requires  more  protection  in 
winter. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  fpeeies  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  about  the  beginning  of 
April,,  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  and  if  the  plants  are 
not  to  be  removed,  the  feeds  (hould  be  fcattered 
thinly.  When  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  re¬ 
quire. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  flips,  planted  in  the 
fpring.  • 

The  ninth  fpecies  is  never  cultivated  in  England. 

SAVOY  Spiderwort,  a  fpecies  of  Lily  Afphodel. 
See  the  article  Lily  Afphodel. 

SAW-WORT,  Serratula ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
there  are  ten  fpecies.  1.  Saw-wort  with  wing-pointed 
leaves,  or  common  Saw-wort.  2.  Saw-wort  with  ob- 
long  fpear-ftiaped  leaves,  downy  on  their  under  fide.  3. 
Saw-wort  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed,  fawed 
leaves.  4.  Saw-wort  with  linear  leaves,  and  rough  em- 
palements.  5.  Saw-wort  with  entire  fpear-(haped 
leaves,  and  rough  empalements.  6.  Saw-wort  with 
linear  leaves.  7.  Saw-wort  with  ((iff,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  (harply  fawed.  8.  Saw-wort  with  oblong,  fpear- 
fhaped,  intire  leaves,  hairy  on  their  under-fide.  9.  Saw- 
wort  with  oblong,  oval  leaves,  bluntly  indented.  10. 
Saw-wort  with  oval  empalements,  a  little  hairy. 

The  firft  and  laft  fpecies  are  natives  of  England,  and 
all  the  reft  of  North  America. 

Culture  of  the  Saw- wort. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  never  admitted  into  gardens. 

The  fecond,  third,  feventh,  and  eighth  fpecies  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  of  their  roots  in  autumn.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  the  only  culture  they  require  is  to  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  to  have  the  ground  dug  be¬ 
tween  them  every  fpring.  They  (hould  not  be  removed 
or  parted  oftener  than  every  third  year. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  fpecies  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  (hould  be  procured  from  America,  and 
fown  early  in  the  fpring^on  a  border,  fronting  the  eaft. 
If  the  plants  (hould  not  appear  the  firft  fummer,  which 
often  happens,  the  ground  (hould  not  he  difturbed,  but 
kept  clean  from  weeds  till  the  following  fpring,  when, 
if  the  feeds  were  good,  the  plants  will  appear.  If  they 
come  up  too  clofe,  fomc  of  them  (hould  be  carefuKy  drawn 
out  while  young,  and  planted  in  another  border,  at  four 
inches  diftance.  In  autumn  they  muft  all  be  carefully 
tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  which  (hould  be  in  a  light,  loamy  foil,  not  over 
wet. 

SAXIFRAGE,  Saxifraga,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  deemdria  digynia,  and  of  which 
there  are  no  lefs  than  thirty-one  fpecies,  which,  as 
many  of  them  grow  wild  in  this  country,  and  as  thofe 
admitted  into  gardens  may  all  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner,  need  not  be  deferibed  here. 

Culture  of  the  Saxifrage. 

All  the  fpecies  of  Saxifrage  ufually  cultivated  in 
gardens,  may  be  propagated  by  off-fets,  which  are  fent 
out  from  the  old  roots  in  great  plenty.  They  may  be 
taken  oft  at  any  feafon  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and, 
if  they  are  planted  in  the  full  ground,  they  (hould  have 
a. very  dry  foil,  and  a  (hady  fituation. 
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The  belt  feafon  for  tranfplanting  them  is  in  July, 
ftfter  their  leaves  arc  decayed,  when  they  mult  be  put 
into  undunged  earth,  and  placed  in  the  (hade  till  au¬ 
tumn  ;  but  in  winter  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  fun. 

SCABIOUS,  Scabiofa ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  tetrandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  eighteen  fpecies  ;  but  as  many  of  thefe  grow 
wild  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  few  of  them  are 
admitted  into  gardens,  it  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  them. 

Culture  of  the  Scabious. 

The  annual  forts  of  this  genus  may  be  propagated  by 
fovving  their  feeds  in  a  moilt  fhady  border,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  allowed  room  to  fpread. 

The  perennial  forts  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
their  roots  in  autumn,  and  planting  them  in  a  foft, 
loamy  foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation  ;  or  by  flips,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border  the  beginning  of 
April.  When  they  have  put  out  good  roots,  they  may 
be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  tranfplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

SCAPUS  fignifies  a  peculiar  kind  of  ftalk,  which 
fupports  the  parts  of  frudlification  of  a  plant,  and  does 
not  grow  from  any  part  of  the  common  ftalk,  but  rifes 
immediately  from  the  root. 

SCIATICA  Crefs.  See  the  article  Candy-Tuft. 

SCREW-TREE,  Heliftcres ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the gynandria  decandria ,  and  of  which 
there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Screw-Tree  with  oval, 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  fa  wed,  woolly  on  their 
under  fide,  and  a  taper  twiftcd  fruit.  2.  Screw-Tree 
with  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  fawed  leaves,  woolly  on 
their  under  fide,  and  a  fhort  twifted  fruit.  3.  Screw- 
tree  with  heart-like,  crenated  leaves,  and  a  hairy  twifted 
fruit.  Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  the 
Bahama  Iflands.  The  firft  fpecies  is  a'  fhrub  about  five 
feet  high.  The  bark  is  yellowifh.  The  leaves  are 
heart-fhaped,  fawed  on  their  edges,  woolly  on  their 
under  fide,  four  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  upper  part  of  the  branches, 
upon  flender  foot-ftalks,  which  are  jointed  ;  they  are 
compofed  of  five  oblong  white  petals,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  a  taper  fruit  two  inches  and  a  half  long  ;  and  fhaped 
like  a  fcrew. 

The  fecond  fpecies  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  ten  feet 
high.  The  bark  is  brown  and  fmooth.  The  leaves  are 
heart-fhaped,  fawed,  end  in  acute  points,  and  woolly 
on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches  on  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  the  fruit  is  not  fo 
long,  but  twifted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

The  third  fpecies,  in  its  native  climate,  rifes  to  the 
height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.  The  bark  is  of  a 
greyifh  brown.  The  leaves  are  broad,  of  a  ftrong  green, 
hairy  on  their  upper  fide,  of  a  hard  fubftance,  and  have 
fhort  brown  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
joints  of  the  young  branches,  fometimes  Angle,  fome- 
times  two  or  three  together;  they  have  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
and  their  colour  is  a  beautiful  gloffy  yellow.  The  fruit 
refembles  that  of  the  firft  fpecies. 

Culture  of  the  Screw-tree. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  brought  from  abroad  in  the  fruit.  When  they  ar¬ 
rive  they  muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  good  garden 
mould,  covering  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with 
the  fame  earth,  then  fet  the  pots  in  a  bark-bed  of  tem¬ 
perate  heat ;  give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and  at  night 
draw  a  mat  over  the  glafs  of  the  frame.  In  the  day  re¬ 
move  the  mat,  and,  when  the  fun  is  hotteft,  open  the 
bed  a  little  by  raifing  the  glafs  with  a  notched  flick- 
Water  the  earth  very  gently  from  time  to  time;  and 
when  the  plants  appear,  continue  thefe  waterings,  only 
be  careful  not  to  beat  down  the  ftalks. 

In  the  fpring  before  the  feeds  are  fown,  the  following 
compoft  fhould  be  prepared  for  them  : 

Mix  two  bufhels  of  dry  pafture  earth,  one  and  a  half 
of  large  fand,  one  bufhel  of  wood  pile-earth,  and  one 
pound  of  ftone-lime.  Let  this  be  frequently  turned. 

Admit  the  air  to  the  plants  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  when  they  have  got  fome  little  height,  let  them  be 
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tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  the 
compoft,  and  gently  watered,  and  then  fet  into  the  bark- 
bed  again.  From  this  time  they  will  only  require  to  be 
watered  and  fliaded  till  they  are  well  rooted,  and  then 
to  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  air,  by  opening  the 
glafs  of  the  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  nourifhed 
by  frequent  waterings.  When  they  have  thus  acquired 
fome  lirength,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and 
in  the  middle  of  our  hotteft  days,  the  glaffes  of  the  ftove 
muft  be  opened.  At  times  the  plants  muft  be  fhifted  into 
larger  pots,  filled  with  the  fame  compoft,  and  the  third 
year  they  will  flower. 

SCULL  CAP.  See  the  article  Helmet- Flower. 

SEED,  according  to  the  definition  of  Linnaeus,  is  a 
deciduous  part  of  a  vegetable,  being  the  rudiment  of  a 
new  plant,  quickened  for  vegetation  by  the  fprinkling  of 
the  pollen. 

The  diltindlions  of  a  feed  are,  a  feed,  properly  fo 
called,  a  nut,  and  propago :  for  an  account  of  the  two 
laft,  fee  the  articles  Nut  and  Propago. 

A  feed,  properly  fo  called,  which  is  a  rudiment  of  a 
new  vegetable,  furnifhed  with  fap,  and  covered  with  a 
bladdery  coat  or  tunic,  confifts  of:  1.  A  corculum, 
being  the  firft  principle  of  the  new  plant  within  the  feed. 
2.  A  plumula,  being  a  fcaly  part  of  the  corculum, 
which  afeends.  3.  A  roftellum,  or  a  plain  part  of  the 
corculum,  which  defeends.  4.  A  cotyledon,  or  a  fide 
lobe  of  the  feed  of  a  porous  fubftance,  and  perifhable. 
5.  A  hilum,  being  an  external  mark  or  fear  on  the  feed, 
where  it  was  faftened  within  the  fruit.  6.  An  arillus, 
or  the  proper  exterior  coat  or  tunic  of  the  feed  which 
comes  off  of  itfelf.  7.  A  coronula,  or  little  crown  of  a 
feed,  which  is  either  the  calyx  of  a  floret  adhering  to 
the  feed,  and  aflifting  it  to  fly,  or  a  down  anfwering  the 
lame  end,  and  connedted  with  the  feed  by  a  trunk. 
8.  An  alas,  or  wing,  being  a  membrane  affixed  to  the 
feed,  which  by  flying  helps  to  difperfe  it. 

In  refpedl  to  the  number  of  feeds  contained  within  the 
fruit,  plants  are  either  monofpermous,  having  one  feed; 
diolpermous,  two ;  trilpermous,  three ;  or  tetrafpermous, 
four  feeds. 

In  refpedl  to  the  number  of  cells,  fome  have  two  cells, 
though  the  feed  in  moft  plants  have  but  one  cell.  In 
refpedl  to  the  figure  of  a  feed,  it  is  either  girt,  heart- 
fhaped,  kidney-fhaped,  ovate,  or  egg-fhaped,  or  it  is 
prickly.  In  refpedl  to  fubftance,  a  feed  is  either  bony  or 
tough.  In  refpedl  to  .fize  feeds  may  be  very  fmall  or 
very  large  :  and  in  refpedl  to  fituation,  they  are  either 
nefting  or  dilperfed  about  the  pulp,  faftened  to  the 
future,  faftened  to  the  columella,  or  placed  on  recep¬ 
tacles. 

Every  feed  confifts  of  an  embryo-plant,  called  plantula 
feminalis,  with  its  covers.  The  embryo,  which  is  the 
whole  future  plant  in  miniature,  is  called  the  germ  or 
bud,  and  is  rooted  in  the  cotyledon  or  placenta,  which 
makes  its  involucrum  or  cover.  The  cotyledon  is  al¬ 
ways  double :  and  in  the  middle  and  common  center  of 
the  two,  is  a  point  or  fpeck :  viz.  the  embryo  plantule, 
which  being  adted  on  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun  and  of 
the  earth,  begins  to  protrude  its  radicle  or  root  down¬ 
wards,  and  its  bud  upwards ;  and  as  the  requifite  heat 
continues,  it  draws  nourifhment  by  the  root,  and  fo 
continues  to  unfold  itfelf  and  grow. 

The  two  placentulae,  or  cotyledons  of  a  feed,  are,  as 
it  were  a  cafe  to  the  little  embryo  plant,  covering  it  up, 
and  flickering  it  from  injuries,  and  feeding  it  from  their 
own  proper  fubftance,  which  the  plantule  receives,  and 
draws  to  itfelf  by  an  infinite  number  of  little  filaments, 
which  it  fends  into  the  body  of  the  placenta.  The 
cotyledons,  for  the  moft  part,  abound  with  a  balfam 
difpofed  in  proper  cells  :  and  this  feems  to  be  oil  brought 
to  its  greateft  perfedtion,  while  it  remains  tumid,  and 
lodged  in  thefe  repofitories  :  one  part  of  the  compolition 
of  this  ball'am  is  oily  and  tenacious,  and  ferves  to  defend 
the  embryo  from  any  extraneous  moifture,  and,  by  its 
vifeidity  to  entangle  and  retain  the  fine,  pure,  volatile 
fpirit,  which  is  the  ultimate  produdlion  of  the  plant. 

This  oil  is  never  obferved  to  enter  into  the,vcffels  of  the 
embryo,  which  are  too  fine  to  admit  fo  thick  a  fluid. 

The 
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The  fpirit  however,  being  quickened  by  an  active  power,  i 
may  pofiibly  breathe  a  vital  principle  into  tl;e  juices  that 
nourifh  the  embryo,  and  ftamp  upon  it  the  character  that 
diftinguifties  the  family;  after  which  every  thing  is 
changed  into  the  proper  nature  of  that  particular  plant. 
Now,  when  the  feed  is  committed  to  the  earth,  the 
placenta  Hill  adheres  to  the  embryo  for  fome  time,  and 
guards  it  from  the  accefs  of  noxious  colds,  See.  and  even 
prepares  and  purifies  the  cruder  juice  the  young  plant  is 
to  receive  from  the  earth  by  draining  it  through  its  own 
body.  This  it  continues  to  do,  till  the  embryo  plant 
being  a  little  inured  to  its  new  element,  and  its  root 
tolerably  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  fit  to  abforb  the  juice 
thereof,  it  then  perilhes,  and  the  plant  may  be  faid  to 
be  delivered  ;  fo  that  nature  obferves  the  fame  method  in 
plants  contained  in  fruits,  as  in  animals  in  the  mother’s 
womb. 

Adany  forts  of  feeds  will  continue  good  for  feveral 
years,  and  retain  their  vegetative  faculty,  whereas  others 
will  not  grow  after  they  are  one  year  old  :  this  difference 
is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  abounding  more  or 
lefs  with  oil,  and  the  texture  of  their  outward  covering.. 
All  feeds  require  fom9  {hare  of  frefh  air,  to  keep  the 
germen  in  an  healthy  ftate  ;  and  when  the  air  is  abfo- 
lutely  excluded,  the  vegetative  quality  of  the  feeds  will 
be  foon  loft.  But  feeds  will  be  longeft  of  all  preferved 
in  the  earth,  provided  they  are  buried  fo  deep  as  to  be 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  fhowers  ;  lince  they 
have  been  found  to  lie  thus  buried  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  yet  vegetate  as  well  as  new  feeds.  How  the 
vegetative  life  is  fo  long  preferved,  by  burying  them  fo 
deep  in  the  ground,  is  very  difficult  to  explain  ;  but  as 
the  fact  is  very  well  known,  it  accounts  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plants  out  of  earth  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
vaults,  houfes,  &c. 

In  the  common  method  of  fowing  feeds,  there  are 
many  kinds  which  require  to  be  fown  foon  after  they  are 
ripe;  and  there  are  many  others  which  lie  in  the  ground 
a  year,  fometimes  two  or  three  years,  before  the  plants 
tome  up  :  hence  when  feeds  brought  from  diftant 
countries  are  fown,  the  ground  fhould  not  be  difturbed, 
at  leaft  for  two  years,  for  fear  of  deftroying  the  young 
plants. 

As  to  the  method  of  preferving  feeds,  the  dry  kinds 
are  beft  kept  in  their  pods  or  outer  coverings  ;  but  the 
feeds  of  all  foft  fruits,  as  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  muft 
be  cleanfed  from  the  pulp  and  mucilage  which  furround 
them,  otherwife  the  rotting  of  thefe  parts  will  corrupt 
the  feeds. 

When  feeds  are  gathered,  it  fnould  always  be  done  in 
dry  weather  ;  and  then  they  fhould  be  hung  up  in  bags 
in  a  dry  room,  fo  as  not  to  deprive  them  of  air. 

In  fending  feeds  from  one  country  to  another,  the 
great  care  to  be  taken  is  to  fecure  them  from  vermin, 
and  preferve  them  dry,  otherwife  they  will  mould  and 
decay.  The  method  Mr.  Catefby  always  obferved,  was 
to  put  his  feeds  dry  into  papers,  and  then  put  them  into 
a  dry  gourd-fhell,  and  feal  them  up. 

There  are  fome  perfor.s  who  have  directed  to  put  them 
into  glafles,  and  feal  them  clofely  down,  to  keep  out 
the  external  air  :  but  from  feveral  experiments  of  this 
kind,  which  had  been  made,  it  was  found  that  feeds  thus 
clofely  put  up  will  not  grow  if  they  remain  flopped  up 
any  confiderable  time  :  all  feeds  requiring  fome  (hare  of 
air  to  preferve  their  vegetating  quality,  fo  that  where  a 
perfon  has  no  other  conveniency,  they  may  be  put  into 
bags,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  part  of  the  {hip,  or  put  in  a 
trunk  where  they  may  be  fafe  from  vermin,  in  which 
place  they  will  keep  very  well. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  experiments,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pullein,  that  the  reafon 
why  fuch  feeds  did  not  vegetate,  was  not  becaufe  frefh 
air  was  excluded,  but  becaufe  the  feeds  were  confined  in 
an  air,  which,  by  being  pent  up,  and  loaded  with  the 
•matter  perfpiring  from  the  feeds,  became  continually 
more  unwholfome,  fo  as  at  laft  to  deftroy  the  vegetative 
principle.  From  feveral  experiments  he  has  made,  he  is 
perfuaded  that  the  only  method  to  preferve  the  vegetative 
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principle  of  feeds,  for  any  long  (pace  of  time,  is,  totally 
to  exclude  the  air,  in  the  following  manner  :  Let  fome 
water  be  heated  in  a  frnall  tin  pannicle  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  will  juft  keep  tallow  or  bees-wax  fluid  :  let  it  be  near 
full  of  water,  fo  as  it  may  contain  only  about  a  quarter 
or  half  an  inch.  thicknefs  of  melted  wax  on  its  furface  : 
fet  befide  it  a  frnall  veflel  of  cold  water,  and  by  means  of 
a  frnall  pair  of  plyers,  with  {harp  points  turned  inward, 
take  a  feed  with  its  frnall  or  germinating  end  uppermoft, 
and  when  the  wax  is  melted  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
immerge  the  feed  in  it  with  a  fudden  dip,  and  then,  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  dip  it  in  the  cold  water ;  by  means 
of  which  it  will  be  coated  over  with  wax,  without  much 
danger  of  being  hurt  by  the  heat. 

Moft  large  feeds  may  be  coated  in  this  manner,  and 
even  the  fmaller  feeds,  which  are  contained  in  dry  cori¬ 
aceous  pods,  may  have  the  whole  pod  covered  in  the 
fame  way,  which  it  is  imagined  will  be  fuflicient  to 
preferve  them  for  as  long  a  time  as  is  neceflary  ;  but  it 
lhould  be  remembered  to  let  them  always  have  attained 
a  proper  degree  of  hardnefs  and  drynefs,  before  they  are 
coated.  If  melted  wax  is  found  to  be  any  way  hurtful  by 
too  great  heat,  then  melted  tallow  may  be  ufed  in  its 
ftead.  The  very  final]  feeds  which  have  thin  and  tender 
coats  may  be  preferved  by  kneading  up  a  quantity  of 
them  into  frnall  pellets,  with  clay,  and  when  the  pellets 
are  compleatly  dry,  coating  each  of  them  in  the  manner 
already  directed  :  or  if  they  are  feeds  whole  berries  are 
pulpy,  they  may  be  formed  into  frnall  cakes  or  pellets, 
and  then  coated  with  bees-wax  or  tallow. 

In  cafe  the  feed  itfelf  is  fmeared  with  tallow  or  wax, 
it  becomes  neceflary,  before  it  is  fown,  to  clear  it  away  : 
to  which  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  (crape  the 
large  feeds  with  a  knife,  and  the  fmaller  kind  may  be 
rubbed  in  a  bag,  with  foap-water  and  a  little  fine  fand, 
in  fuch  a  degree  as  their  texture  will  bear,  till  the  wax 
or  tallow  is  cleared  away,  and  free  accefs  given  to  air 
and  moifture  :  which,  with  the  addition  of  heat,  are  the 
great  inftruments  of  vegetation. 

SEGMENTS  of  leaves ,  are  the  parts  of  fuch  leaves 
of  plants  as  are  divided,  or  cut  into  many  threads. 

SELAGO,  a  genus  of  plants  that  has  no  Englifti 
name,  and  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  didynamia  angiefpermia.  It  is  a 
native  of  ./Ethiopia.  The  root  is  divided,  hard,  and 
hung  with  innumerable  fibres.  The  ftem  is  woody, 
and  divides  at  a  frnall  height  into  a  great  number  of 
branches.  The  bark  on  the  larger  parts  is  greyifli,  but 
on  the  fmaller  it  is  of  a  pale  green,  or  lightly  dafhed 
with  a  reddifti  brown.  The  leaves  are  frnall,  oblong, 
fharp-pointed,  and  Hand  in  clufters  at  the  joints,  like 
pencils.  The  flowers  are  alfo  very  frnall,  but  ftand  in 
exceeding  thick  clufters.  They  are  white,  and  when 
viewed  at  a  little  diftance,  each  appears  to  have  four 
frnall  fpots  of  a  gold  yellow.  Thefe  are  the  buttons 
terminating  the  filaments,  but  they  feem  at  fome 
diftance  placed  on  the  flower. 

Culture  of  the  Selago. 

It  is  propagated  by  flips,  which  fhould  be  taken  early 
in  fpring  from  a  thriving  plant,  and  pierced  through  in 
two  or  three  places  with  a  fine  awl,  and  then  fet  into 
pots  filled  with  the  following  compoft : 

A  barrow  of  earth  from  under  the  turf  of  a  dry 
common,  a  peck  of  coal-afhes,  two  pecks  of  marie,  and 
a  pound  of  fine  {havings  of  horn  :  this  fhould  be  mixed 
in  September,  and  it  will  then  be  fit  for  ufe  in  fpring. 

When  all  the  plants  are  fet,  one  in  each  pot,  give 
them  a  gentle  watering,  and  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the 
rim  in  a  bark-bed  of  a  gentle  heat,  where  they  muft  be 
{haded  carefully,  and  watered  every  other  day,  and  when 
they  have  taken  root,  admit  the  air  to  them  by  degrees. 
When  they  have  flood  fome  time  in  thefe  frnall  pots,  let 
fome  larger  be  filled  up  one  fourth  with  the  fame  compoft ; 
then  loofen  with  a  thin-bladed  knife  the  earth  from  the 
fides  of  the  frnall  pots,  and  get  it  out  entire  :  place  this 
with  its  plant  upright  in  the  larger  pot,  and  fill  it  up 
carefully  with  the  compoft  :  give  a  gentle  watering,  and 
fet  them  upon  the  tan  in  the  fame  bed  for  fome  days, 

watering 
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watering  them  every  evening.  When  they  are  well 
rooted,  they  mud  be  inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees, 
into  which  they  may  be  removed  in  the  middle  ot  a  warm 
cloudy  day,  and  let  among  the  exotics.  After  this  they 
require  no  particular  treatment,  they  mud  only  be 
managed  as  the  red,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  be 
taken  into  flicker.  * 

SELFHEAL,  Prunella ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  didynamia  gymnofperrnia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  l'everai  fpecies,  chiefly  preferved  in 
botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  for  they  are 
plants  of  no  great  beauty.  The  mod  ornamental  among 
them  is  the  Violet  Selfheal,  the  culture  or  which  is  a 
fufficient  direction  for  that  of  every  other  fpecies  ot  this 
genus,  though  this  is  only  a  variety  obtained  from  the 
common  Selfheal  of  our  meadows. 

Tire  root  of  this  plant  is  oblong,  irregular,  brown, 
and  hung  about  with  many  (lender  and  very  long  white 
fibres.  I  he  flrd  leaves  are  numerous,  and  have  long 
{lender  foot-dalks.  They  are  oblong,  indented,  very 
broad  at  the  bafe,  and  fmaller  to  the  point.  The  italic 
is  ten  inches  high,  purplifh  at  the  bottom,  toward  the 
top  of  a  pale  green,  and  covered  with  a  light  velvety 
down.  On  each  fide  of  the  dalk  there  runs  a  flight 
furrow,  and  at  didances  there  are  two  knots  ;  the  dalk 
at  theft  is  tinged  with  purple,  and  there  rife  from  each 
of  the  knots  two  leaves,  which  have  flender  foot-dalks, 
(hotter  than  thoft  from  the  root  ;  but  the  leaves  re- 
fenible  the  former  fit  ape  :  their  colour  is  a  deep  drong 
green,  they  are  fmooth  on  the  upper  fide,  and  hairy  un¬ 
derneath.  The  flowers  are  large  and  very  ornamental  : 
they  terminate  the  dalk  in  a  thick  fhort  fpike.  Their 
colour  is  a  deep  and  elegant  violet  blue,  but  they  have 
no  feent. 

Culture  cf  the  Violet  Selfheal. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  the 
beginning  of  Auguft  on  a  border  open  to  the  Couth  :  the 
feeds  mult  be  fcattered  very  thick,  and  the  clofer  to  the 
wail  the  better.  In  September  the  young  plants  will 
appear,  when  they  mult  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  all 
the  winter,  and  in  fpring  the  weaked  of  them  mud  be 
pulled  up,  leaving  the  drongeft  at  about  a  foot  didance, 
and  this  is  all  the  care  they  require.  When  they  flower 
if  they  are  not  permitted  to  feed,  the  (talks  being  cut  oft 
as  the  flowers  fade,  more  will  be  produced  in  their  place 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  afford  a  moft 
pleafing  variety. 

SEA1INARY,  denotes  the  feed-plot,  or  place  allotted 
for  raifing  plants  from  feed,  and  keeping  them  till  they 
are  fit  to  be  removed  into  the  garden  or  nurfery.  See  the 
article  Nursery. 

When  the  Seminary  is  intended  for  trees,  it  muft  be 
large,  and  of  a  foil  adapted  to  the  generality  of  the  trees 
intended  to  be  raifed  in  it :  but  that  which  is  moft  in  ufe 
is  for  the  fupply'of  the  flower-garden,  and  is  the  place 
where  flowers  are  to  be  raifed  from  their  feeds,  to  procure 
varieties  ;  or,  according  to  the  expreffion  of  the  florifts, 
new  flowers  :  as  alfo  for  the  lowing  all  the  biennial 
plants,  to  lucceed  thofe  which  decay  in  the  flower- 
garden. 

The  Seminary  fhould  always  be  fituated  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  houfe,  and  be  walled  or  paled  round, 
and  kept  under  lock  and  key,  to  keep  out  dogs,  &c.  and 
to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  damage  that  is  frequently  done 
by  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  gardening. 

The  feveral  directions  for  the  management  of  the  Se¬ 
minary  are  to  be  feen  under  the  names  of  the  feveral 
plants  intended  to  be  raifed  in  it. 

Bladder  SENNA.  See  the  article  Colutea. 

Scorpion  SENNA.  See  the  article  Coronilla. 
SENSITIVE  PLANT,  Mimofa ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  mcnogynia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  all  requiring  the  fame 
culture:  wc  fhall  therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  the  de- 
feription  of  one  only  ,  viz. 

Thorny  SENSITIVE  PLANT.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Brazils.  The  root  is  divided  into  many  parts,  and  hung 
with  fibres ;  the  ftem  is  round,  as  thick  as  a  goofc-quill, 
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of  a  browni/h  colour  towards  the  baft,  and,  greener  near 
the  extremities ;  it  is  befet  at  diftances  with  frrnUf, 
brown,  hooked,  and  fharp  prickles.  The  height  is 
about  two  feet,  and  it  divides  into  innumerable 
branches.  The  bark  on  the  lower  part  ufually  cradks 
and  grows  rough,  but  on  the  younger  part  it  always 
remains  fmooth.  The  leaves  are  very  lingular  and 
beautiful.  Each  is  fupported  on  a  long  tender  fobt- 
flalk,  which  often  droops  with  it  ;  ;md  is  Compofetf  of 
five,  fix,  of  eight  parts,  placed  in  the  fingered  manner, 
and  each  of  thefe  is  regularly  pinnated  ;  the  pirtnae  be¬ 
ing  oblpng,  lmall,  and  extremely  numerous.  The  co¬ 
lour  is  a  frefh  but  not  very  dark  green  ;  and  the  pinna?, 
and  their  fupporting  ribs  naturally  ftand  wide  expanded, 
but  on  a  touch  with  the  hand,  or  only  on  the  motion  of 
the  air  in  an  approach  toward  touching  it,  they  collaple 
and  as  it  .were  fade;  but  after. a  little  time  of  reft  the 
ribs  rift  to  their  proper  places  again  ;  and  the  leaves  ex¬ 
pand  with  their  firft  vigour.  The  flowers  are  numerous, 
collected  into  a  kind  of  round  heads,  placed  on  flender 
foot-ftalks  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Their 
colour  at  firft  is  a  greenifh  white,  but  they  afterwards 
acquire  a  tinge  of  purple. 

Culture  of  //^Sensitive  Plant. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  early  in  fpring,  muft 
be  fown  upon  a  common  hot-bed,  covered  four  inches 
with  rich  garden  mould.  When  the  plants  appear  let 
them  be  thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe  ;  and  when 
they  have  attained  the  height  of  three  inches  they  muft 
be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  the 
richeft  garden-mould  ;  and  when  they  have  had  a  gentle 
watering,  they  muft  be  fet  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark-l?ed 
of  moderate  heat.  Let  the  glafies  be  covered  with  mats, 
to  fliade  the  plants  till  they  are  perfectly  rooted  ;  after 
which  let  them  by  degrees  be  hardened  a  little,  by  admit¬ 
ting  a  lmall  quantity  of  air  in  a  mild  day  ;  and  when  the 
plains  are  grown  to  fome  farther  bignefs,  they  muft  be 
Ihifted  out  of  thefe  pots  into  larger  :  this  fhould  be  done 
by  fhaking  them  out  with  the  entire  lump  of  mould,  and 
after  trimming  the  draggling  fibres,  they  are  to  be  fet 
upon  a  little  of  the  frefh  mould  in  the  new  pot ;  and 
then  the  pot  filled  up.  Thefe  muft  he  again  fet  upon  the 
rim  in  the  bark-bed  ;  and  fhaded  till  they  have  recovered 
the  check  of  this  removal.  They  muft  then  be  watered 
at  times;  and  have  fome  air  admitted'  to  them  in  hot 
days ;  and  when  they  have  acquired  a  handfome  fize,  they 
are  to  be  removed  into  theftove. 

This  plant  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  fenfi(;ive 
from  its  remarkable  propenfity  of  receding  from  the 
touch,  and  giving  figns,  as  it  were,  of  animal  life  and 
fenfation;  this  motion  it  performs  by  means  of  three 
diftin£t  articulations,  viz.  of  a  fingle  leaf  with  its  pedi¬ 
cle,  of  the  pedicle  to  its  branch,  and  of  the  branch  to  the 
trunk,  or  main  ftem  ;  the  primary  motion  of  all  which 
is  the  clofing  of  the  two  halves  of  the  leaf  on  its  rib  ; 
theii  the  rib  or  pedicle  itfelf  clofes  ;  and  if  the  motion 
wherewith  the  plant  is  moved  be  very  ftrong,  even  the 
branches  have  the  fenfation  propagated  to  them,  and 
apply  themfelves  to  the  main  Item,  as  the  fimplc  leaves 
did  before  to  their  ribs,  and  theft  ribs  to  their  branches  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  plant,  in  this  ftatc,  forms  itfelf,  from 
a  very  complexly  branched  figure,  into  a  fort  of  ftrait 
cylindrical  one. 

Thefe  motions  are  wholly  independent  on  one  another, 
as  may  be  proved  by  experiment.  It  fliould  appear  that 
if  the  ftalks  are  moved  and  collapfe  towards  the  branches, 
or  thofe  towards  the  trunk,  that  the  leaves,  whofe  mo¬ 
tion  is  ufually  primary  to  thefe,  fhould  be  affected  alfo; 
yet  experiment  proves,  that  it  is  poffible  to  touch  the 
branches  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  affeCt  them  only,  and 
make  them  apply  themfelves  to  the  trunk,  while  the 
leaves  feel  nothing  of  the  touch  :  but  this  cannot  be, 
unlefs  the  branches  are  fo  difpofed,  as  that  they  can  fall 
to  the  trunk,  without  fuftering  their  leaves  to  touch 
any  other  part  of  the  plant  in  their  paflage;  becaufe,  if 
they  do,  they  immediately  become  affected.  Winds 
and  heavy  rains  caufe  the  fenfitive  plants  to  (hut  up  their 
leaves,  while  eafy  fhovvers  do  not  at  all  affect  them  :  it 
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is  plain  from  hence,  that  the  agitation  of  tTie  plant  by 
the  wind,  and  the  flrokes  given  by  the  large  and  hafty 
drops  of  rain,  are  what  caufe  the  contraction. 

By  whatever  accident  the  plant  has  been  made  to  clofe 
its  leaves,  it  always  regularly  opens  them  again  after¬ 
wards.  This,  however,  requires  different  times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  feveral  circumftances,  as  the  time  of  the  day, 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  more  or  lefs  vigorous  and 
healthy  ftate  of  the  plant  :  fomctimes  this  is  done  in  ten 
minutes,  fometimes  it  requires  half  an  hour  :  and  the 
manner  is  not  lefs  different  than  the  time;  for  fometimes 
the  leaves  unfold  themfelves  firft;  and  at  others  the 
branches,  and  often  all  is  done  at  once,  and  the  whole 
plant  feems  in  motion  at  a  time. 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  motions  of  this 
plant,  Meffieurs  duFay  and  du  Hamel  have  conjeClured, 
that  they  are  performed  by  means  of  a  kind  of  very  nice 
and  fine  hinges,  which  communicate  one  with  another 
by  very  minute  and  /lender  cords,  which  occafion  them 
to  aCt  in  the  manner  we  fee,  when  the  plant  is  fufficiently 
difturbed,  and  thefe  cords  fhaken ;  and  what  gives  a 
flrong  probability  to  this  conje&ure  is,  that  the  decayed 
and  dying  leaves  of  this  plant  perform  this  motion  as 
regularly  and  as  vigoroufly,  as  thofe  which  are  frefh  and 
full  of  juice.  It  feems  plain,  that,  while  the  juices  are 
evaporating,  and  the  parenchymatous  fubftanc©  of  the 
leaves  drying  up,  thefe  more  folid  parts,  the  lines  and 
cordages,  retain  their  figure  ;  and,  confequently,  if  it 
is  by  means  of  thefe,  that  the  motion  is  always  per¬ 
formed,  it  will  be  performed  as  well  in  thefe  as  in  the 
frefher  leaves  ;  which  could  not  be  the  cafe  were  it  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  juices. 

The  natural  opening  and  fhutting  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  night  and  morning,  varies  alfo  according  to  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  place,  temperature,  &c.  In  the  month 
of  Auguft  a  Senfitive  Plant  was  .carried  in  a  pot  out  of  its 
ul'ual  place  into  a  dark  cave :  the  motion  that  it  received 
in  the  carriage  {hut  up  its  leaves,  and  they  did  not 
expand  for  twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  At  this  time 
they  became  moderately  open,  and  was  then  fubjeCt  to 
no  changes  at  night  or  morning,  but  remained  three 
days  and  nights  with  their  leaves  in  the  fame  moderately 
open  ftate.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  plant  was 
brought  out  again  into  the  air,  where  the  leaves  recovered 
their  natural  periodical  motions,  as  ftrongly  as  if  it  had 
never  been  in  this  forced  ftate. 

Repeated  experiments  have  proved,  that  it  is  not  the 
light  of  the  day  which  opens  thefe  plants,  nor  the  dark- 
.nefs  of  the  night  which  clofes  them ;  neither  is  it  the 
alternate  warmth  of  the  day  and  cold  of  the  night  that 
produce  this  effect,  fince  it  {huts  in  nights  which  aie 
much  warmer  than  the  days  often  are  in  which  it  opens, 
and  the  increafing  the  heat  of  the  ftove  has  not  been 
found  to  have  the  leaft  efteCt  on  the  leaves. 

The  moil  probable  conje&ure  feems  that  it  is  not  great 
heat  or  cold,  fuch  as  it  can  bear,  that  brings  on  this 
effect,  but  the  fudden  change  from  one  to>, the  other,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  following  experiment:  that  if 
one  of  thefe  plants  is  raifed  under  a  glafs-bell,  and  it  is 
fuddenly  taken  off',  the  leaves  immediately  clofe,  even  if 
it  is  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  alfo  obierved 
that  the  more  open  orexpofed  the  plant  ftands,  the  more 
flrong  and  lively  this  effeCl  is  produced. 

The  great  heats  of  fummer  afFedb  the  plant  in  fome 
degree  like  cold,  caufing  it  to  clofe  its  leaves  a  little  : 
but  it  is  always  leaft  aflefted  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  that  is  confequently  the  moft  proper  time 
to  make  experiments  on  it.  ' 

On  examining  this  plant  there  may  beobferved  a  fmall 
fpot,  diftinguifhable  by  its  paler  colour  in  the  articu¬ 
lations  of  its  leaves,  where  the  greateft  and  niceft  fenfi- 
bility  is  evidently  placed. 

SEPTEMBER,  the  ninth  month  of  the  year. 

In  the  Flower-garden ,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  water  the  autumnal  flowers  in  the  open  ground  : 
pick  up  dead  leaves  from  the  ftove  and  green-houfe 
plants :  ftir  the  earth  about  fuch  of  them  as  are  flowering 
or  going  to  flower,  and  give  thefe  alio  flight  but 
frequent  waterings :  fcarch  for  Hugs,  and  other  vermin 
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early  in  the  morning  :  pick  away  dead  leaves  from 
fhrubs,  and  keep  the  borders  clear  of  weeds,  the  grafs 
well  cut,  and  the  gravel  roiled  and  weeded.  Prepa¬ 
ration  muff:  be  made  early  in  this  month  for  plants  from 
the  nurfery,  that  are  now  to  be  brought  into  the  garden. 
Let  the  borders  be  examined,  as  to  the  condition  of  their 
foil  ;  fome  will  be  found  exhaufted,  others  only  ftiff  for 
want  of  digging:  .  labour  is  required  for  thefe,  but  for 
the  others  labour  and  manure.  Early  tulips  fhould  now 
be  put  into  the  ground.  It  will  alfo  be  time  to  plant 
early  anemonies.  Look  over  the  box-edgings,  repair 
where  they  are  faulty,  and  take  up  and  replant  them 
where  they  are  grown  too  large. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  is  the  great  feafon  of 
tranfplanting  for  the  flower-garden  in  the  perennial  and 
biennial  kinds.  The  feeds  of  many  of  the  bell  flowers 
and  curious  plants,  which  require  no  additional  heat, 
but  only  a  good  foil  and  reft,  fhould  now  be  fown. 
When  the  gardener  has  planted  his  borders,  and  fown 
his  choice  feeds,  let  him  go  over  the  ground,  and  ob- 
ferve  what  plants  have  paft  their  flowering.  Thofe  from 
which  he  intends  to  fave  feeds,  fhould  be  marked  for 
that  purpofe,  tying  them  up  to  flicks  :  but  let  him  make 
it  a  conftant  rule  never  to  let  any  perennial  plant  ripen 
its  feed  unlefs  he  wants  it,  as  nothing  weakens  the  root 
fo  much.  Cut  down  the  ftems  clofe  to  the  ground,  and 
dig  the  earth  round  about  their  roots.  About  the  end  of 
this  month  the  gardener  fhould  go  over  his  ground,  and 
fee  that  all  the  layers  are  removed  from  the  old  roots  ;  if 
there  be  any  gap  or  deficiency  in  the  borders  planting 
from  the  Seminary,  fill  it  up,  and  fee  that  every  part 
has  its  plants  for  the  fucceeding  years  flowering.  Scatter 
a  little  rotten  dung,  mixed  with  frefh  mould,  upon  the 
furface  of  the  borders  that  want  refrefhment.  The 
roots  of  tulips,  ranunculus,  and  anemonies  fhould  now 
be  planted. 

In  the  Seminary ,  about  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
prepare  new  beds  for  the  feveral  feedlings  whofe  fize  does 
not  fit  them  for  their  places  in  the  garden^,  though  they 
require  to  be  removed  from  the  beds  on  which  they  were 
raifed.  The  next  care  is,  for  thofe  that  are  to  ftand 
longer  where  they  are,  clear  away  all  feeds  from  thefe. 
1  rim  up  thofe  fhrubs  which  require  the  knife,  and  train 
the  reft  by  flakes,  or  cords,  to  their  proper  form.  Pull 
up  by  hand  all  weeds  from  among  feedling  trees  and 
hardy  plants,  and  give  good  waterings  to  fettle  the  loofe 
earth  about  them,  after  the  diflurbance  from  tearing  up 
the  larger  rooted  weeds.  Many  plants  and  trees  °will 
now  require  to  be  removed,  not  only  from  the  Seminary 
into  their  places  in  the  garden,  but  into  different  quarters 
there,  as  they  increafe  in  fize,  and  crowd  upon  one 
another.  The  feafon  for  tranfplanting  with  leaft  danger 
or  leaft  damage,  is  juft  when  the  leaves  are  decayed. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  break  and  turn  the 
ground  preparing  for  receiving  the  trees  and  fhrubs  yet 
to  be  planted.  Water  thofe  already  fer,  and  clear  away 
weeds  from  fuch  as  are  to  remain  in  their  places.  About 
the  end  of  the  month  fill  boxes  with  light,  rich  earth, 
for  receiving  the  feeds  of  fuch  flowers  as  are  long  in 
coming  to  perfection. 

In  the  Fruit-garden ,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  let  the  gardener  dig  the  ground  in  which  he 
intends  to  fet  new  trees.  Gather  fuch  fruits  as  are  ripe, 
and  preferve  the  reft.  Whenever  a  wafp  is  feen  it 
fhould  be  deftroyed,  for  one  wafp  that  eicapes  at  this 
time  and  furvives  the  winter,  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  fwarm;  the  deftruftion  of  them  fingly  at  this  time, 
and  the  feeking  and  deflroying  their  nefls  in  the  ipring, 
are  the  two  grat  concerns  for  guarding  fruit  from  thofe 
very  troublefome  devourers  of  it.  Wall-fruit,  efpecially 
fuch  as  grow  againft  old  walls,  is  liable  to  a  fmall  but 
numerous  enemy,  the  ant.  This  creature  lives  in  the 
earth  of  ill-managed  borders,  and  lurks  in  the  cracks  of 
walls,  and  in  old  nail-holes.  The  gardener  muft  ob- 
ferve  which  is  the  cafe,  and  fhould  convey  into  their 
holes  a  mixture  of  brine  and  foot,  which  will  deflroy  or 
d  iflodge  them.  About  the  end  efth  is  month  propagate  goofe- 
berryand  currant-trees  by  cuttings.  Prune  and  train  the 
trees  in  the  forcing-frame.  Continue  carefully  to  gather  fruit, 
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fend  never  gather  them  but  in  their  perfe&ion  :  this  is  to 
be  known  by  their  colour  and  furface. 

In  the  Kitchen-garden ,  about  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  weeds  rife  in  every  place,  which  mull  be 
deftroyed  with  great  care  by  the  fpadc,  the  hoe,  or  by 
the  hand ;  and  when  the  weeds  are  drawn  off  the 
ground,  let  there  come  a  good  watering.  Sow  Dutch 
lettuce.  Let  the  celery  be  earthed  as  it  rifes  ;  and  as 
molt  o f  the  kitchen-garden  ground  will  now  be  cleared 
of  its  crops,  tome  part  of  it  muft  ferve  for  receiving  the 
tranfpianted  growths  for  winter,  and  lome  muft  be  re¬ 
ferred  for  the  fpring  fowing.  The  gardener  making  the 
proper  feparation  and  difpofition  now,  he  will  find  his 
work  proceed  with  regularity.  Let  that  divifion  ufed 
for  the  autumnal  tranfplantation  be  dug  deep  and  well  : 
let  it  be  laid  in  borders  or  beds  of  proper  form,  and  this 
broke  by  the  fpade  :  let  it  lie  expoled  to  dew  and  rain  to 
enrich  it,  till  the  time  of  planting.  The  other  part 
which  is  to  lie  vacant  till  the  fpring,  Ihould  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  fallow. 

The  time  for  making  mufnroom-beds  is  now  approach¬ 
ing  ;  the  lute  onions,  cabbages,  coleworts, .  and  carrots, 
will  be  appearing  now,  and  care  muft  be  taken  to  deftroy 
the  weeds  that  will  rife  with  them.  Save  feeds  from  all 
kinds  as  they  ripen.  Gather  them  fucceffively  as  they 
are  fit,  and  fpread  them  in  an  airy,  fhady  place.  When 
they  are  perfectly  dry  in  the  hufks,  let  them  be  feparated 
and  cleared  from  them  :  after  which  they  may  be  fpread 
out  a  day  or  two  more  to  harden,  and  then  put  up  to  be 
ready  tor  ufe.  Broccoli,  at  this  time,  requires  particular 
care.  Frofts  are  to  be  expected  foon,  and  therefore  the 
middle  of  this  month  is  *  feafon  for  the  lateft  tranf- 
plantation.  Earth  up  chardoons  with  care.  In  wet 
days  continue  tranfplanting.  Tranfplant  coleworts, 
where  they  are  to  ftand  till  the  fpring.  Set  out  cabbage- 
plants  at  diftances,  in  a  good  piece  of  mellow  ground, 
where  they  are  to  ftand  till  they  be  removed  to  the  place 
in  which  they  are  to  remain. 

About  the  end  of  the  month  the  gardener  fhould  yet 
fow*  forne  young  fallading.  Drefs  the  afparagus  beds 
and  the  alleys  between  the  beds,  and  thole  alleys 
will  be  a  fine  (pot  for  fome  colewort-plants.  Let 
a  piece  of  ground  be  well  chofen  for  a  crop  of  beans 
and  peas  :  it  muft  be  defended  from  cold,  and  open  to 
the  fouth  fun.  The  fo-mer  crop  of  cauliflowers  will  be 
now  beginning  to  get  heads  ;  they  muft  be  defended 
from  fun  and  rain,  and  yet  muft  have  a  free  air. 
Broccoli  will  now  be  in  a  promifing  condition  ;  care  muft 
therefore  be  taken  to  protect  it  from  frofts,  and  at  the 
fame  time  encreafe  its  vigour.  Break  the  earth  between 
the  plants  to  the  depth  of  five  inches,  and  draw  a  good 
deal  of  it  about  their  ftalks.  The  mufhroom-beds  muft 
be  defended  from  the  approaching  cold  and  wet,  and 
fhould  be  covered  with  a  ridge  of  thatch. 

Green-houfe  and  Stove.  The  feafon  advances  about  the 
middle  of  this  month,  when  the  cold  nights  will  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  tender  exotics,  which  muft  be  defended  by 
taking  them  into  the  green-houfe.  As  they  are  brought 
in,  let  them  be  carefully  examined.  Let  all  dead  leaves 
be  taken  off :  the  earth  fhould  then  be  carefully  dug  up 
about  their  roots,  with  a  fmall,  ftrong  trowel,  and  a 
flight  covering  of  frefh  mould  put  over  them  :  they  are 
then  to  be  placed  handfomely  on  the  benches,  and  on  the 
floor.  None  receive  fo  much  benefit  from  the  free  air  as 
the  lucculent  plants,  they  fhould  therefore  be  fuffered  to 
remain  in  it  as  long  as  they  can  with  fafety.  This  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  weather ;  they  may  fometimes  be 
left  out  till  the  beginning  of  October.  Take  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  dry  days  to  bring  in  the  plants :  let  the  tender 
kinds  be  taken  in  firft,  and  placed  near  the  front 
fometime  before  they  are  fet,  where  they  are  to  ftand  the 
winter.  Towards  the  end  of  this  month  the  bark-bed 
muft  be  made  for  the  reception  of  the  ftove-plants.  The 
plants  muft  be  fet  in  when  the  warmth  begins,  and  the 
bed  muft  be  watched  and  examined  from  time  to  time, 
to  fee  that  it  does  not  acquire  too  violent  a  heat.  When 
the  plants  are  removed  into  the  ftove  and  green-houfe, 
the  fame  care  and  management  muft  be  uftd  ;  the  earth 
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muftbeftirred  a  little  at  the  furfacc,  all  dead  leaves  muft 
be  taken  off,  and  the  branches  and  ftems  muft  be  looked 
over  and  cleared  of  foulnefs  and  infedts. 

SERVICE-TREE,  Sorbus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  icofandria  trigynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecics.  i.  Service-tree,  with 
winged  leaves,  frnooth  on  both  fidcs  ;  commonly  called 
quicken,  quickbeam,  mountain-afh,  and  roan-tree. 
2.  Service-tree,  with  winged  leaves,  woolly  on  their 
under-fide  ;  or  the  cultivated  Service-tree. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  England, 
and  is  cultivated  in  the  nurfery-gardens  as  a  flowering 
fhrub. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  fruit  is  in  great  efteem,  but,  like  the 
medlar,  they  are  not  fit  for  eating  till  in  a  ftate  of  decay. 

Culture  of  the  Service-tree. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots  foon  after  they  are  ripe;  the  pots 
muft  be  placed  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  and  in 
the  Ipring  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the 
plants  come  up  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
watered  in  dry  weather,  expofing  them  to  the  open  air  as 
foon  as  they  have  got  a  little  ftrength.  About  the  middle 
of  October  they  muft  be  tranfpianted  into  a  warm,  light 
fpot  of  ground,  and  planted  in  rows  two  feet  afun  !er, 
and  afoot  diftance  in  the  rows.  During  the  fummer  the 
ground  fhould  be  kept  conftantly  clear  from  weeds.  In 
winter  there  fhould  be  a  little  mulch  laid  upon  the  furface 
about  their  roots,  and  in  the  fpring  the  ground  between 
them  fhould  be  dug,  taking  care  not  to  injure  or  cut  the 
roots  of  the  plants  . 

In  this  nurfery  the  plants  may  continue  three  or  four 
years,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfpianted  to  the  places 
where  they  are  designed  to  remain.  They  fucceed  beft 
in  a  ftrong,  moift  foil,  and  a  warm  fituation. 

Wild  SERVICE,  Cratecgus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  icofandria  dlgynia,  and  of  which 
there  are  .nine  fpecies  :  but  as  fome  of  them  grow  wild  in 
this  country,  and  fuch  as  are  propagated  here  require  all 
the  fame  method  of  culture,  it  is  notneceflary  todeferibe 
them. 

Culture  of  the  Wild  Service. 

Thefe  trees  are  beft  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  They  may  all'o 
be  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  and  they  will  take 
root  by  grafting  or  budding  upon  pear-ftocks.  They 
require  a  ftrong  deep  foil. 

SETTERWORT,  a  fpecies  of  Black  Hellebore. 
See  the  article  Black  Hellebore. 

SHADDOCK,  a  fpecies  of  Orange.  See  the  article 
Orange-tree. 

SHEPHERD’S  NEEDLE,  or  VENUS’S  COMB, 
Scandix,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among 
the  pentandria  digynia,  and  of  which  there  are  eight  fpe¬ 
cies.  i.  Shepherd’s  Needle  with  angular,  furrowed 
feeds.  2.  Shepherd’s  Needle  with  frnooth  feeds,  and 
the  longeft  beak.  3.  Shepherd’s  Needle  with  fhining, 
oval,  awl-fhaped  feeds.  4.  Shepherd’s  Needle  with 
oval,  rough  feeds,  uniform  petals,  and  a  frnooth  ftalk. 
5.  Shepherd’s  Needle  with  awl-fhaped,  briftly  feeds; 
radiated  flowers,  and  frnooth  ftalks.  6.  Shepherd’s 
Needle  with  cylindrical,  briftly  feeds,  a  briftly  ftalk, 
and  tumid  joints.  7.  Shepherd’s  Needle  with  a  hairy 
foot-ftalk,  and  fhort  feeds.  8.  Shepherd’s  Needle  with 
fhining,  oval,  awl-fhaped  feeds,  and  decompounded 
leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Germany.  The 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth  grow  naturally  in  England, 
but  are  never  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  fifth  is  a 
native  of  Italy  and  Crete.  The  fixth  of  Sicily.  The 
feventh  of  the  eaft  ;  and  the  eighth  of  Virginia. 

Culture  of  the  Shepherd’s  Needle. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mav  be 
fown  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  the  plants  will  rife 
without  farther  care. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  fpecies  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will 
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raife  new  plants,  without  any  other  trouble  than  that  of 
transplanting  them  to  fome  abjedt  part  of  the  garden,  as 
they  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  Situation. 

SHEPHERD’S  ROD,  a  Species  of  Teafel.  See  the 
article  T easel. 

SHRUB,  a  vegetable  of  a  genus  between  a  tree  and 
an  herb,  but  of  a  woody  fubftance,  fending  forth  many 
ftems  from  the  roots,  whereas  trees  have  only  a  Single 
trunk  or  body.  See  the  article  Tree. 

SHRUBBY  PLANT'S,  thofe  which  are  of  a  hard, 
woody  fubftance,  and  do  not  rife  to  the  height  of 
trees. 

SIDESADDLE-FLOWER,  Sarracena ,  a  genus  of 
plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  mono- 
gynia,  and  of  which  there  are  only  two  Species,  i.  Side- 
faddle-flower,  with  Irregularly  iwoln  leaves.  2.  Side- 
faddle-fiower,  with  clofed  leaves. 

’’he  lirft  Species  is  a  native  of  North  America.  The 
root  ;s  divided  into  many  Spreading  parts,  hung  with 
numerous  fibres.  The  leaves  that  rife  from  this  are  of  an 
extraordinary  form  :  large,  hollow  like  pitchers,  and 
fwelied  out  into  a  kind  of  irregular  bunch  behind  :  of  a 
firm  fubftance,  Supported  by  ftrong  ribs,  and  capable  of 
holding  a  vaft  deal  of  water.  They  begin  from  a  Small 
bale,  which  is  ufually  purplifh,  and  then  enlarge  by 
degrees  to  the  place  of  this  irregular  Swelling  :  thence 
they  are  again  contracted  upwards  into  a  kind  of  neck, 
and  lrom  that  part  they  again  Swell  out  into  a  broad 
opening  or  mouth,  whofe  edges  ftand  obliquely,  and  are 
waved  So  that  they  refemble  ears.  The  Stalk  riSes 
naked  in  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of  leaves:  it  is  round, 
upright,  and  two  feet  high.  On  its  top  ftands  a  Single 
flower,  large,  open,  and  of  a  glowing  purple :  this  has 
a  double  cup;  the  under  one  is  formed  of  three  little 
oval  leaves,  and  falls  with  the  flower ;  the  upper  one 
is  compoled  of  five  very  large  leaves,  tinged  with  the 
colour  of  the  flower,  and  adding  greatly  to  its  beauty ; 
thefe  fall  alfo  with  the  others. 

The  fecond  Species  is  a  native  of  Carolina.  The 
leaves  are  near  three  feet  long,  fmall  at  the  bottom,  and 
widening  gradually  to  the  top.  They  are  hollow,  and 
arched  over  at  the  mouth.  The  flowers  grow  on  naked 
pedicles  rifing  from  the  root. 

Culture  of  the  Sidesaddle-flower. 

The  beft  method  of  obtaining  thefe  plants  is  to  have 
a  parcel  of  them  taken  up  young  in  their  natural  places 
of  growth,  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  to  each,  and  Set  in 
a  tub  or  box  of  mould  ;  and  they  muft  be  watered  at 
times,  which  will  keep  them  alive  during  their  paffage. 

On  their  arrival  in  England  as  many  large  pots  muft 
be  prepared  as  there  are  plants,  by  filling  them  halfway 
up  with  earth  taken  from  a  bog  :  let  each  plant  with  its 
ball  of  earth  be  fet  upright  in  one  of  thefe  pots,  and  fill 
round  carefully  with  more  of  the  bog-earth,  till  the  pots 
are  full  within  an  inch  and  a  half :  fill  up  this  with  rich 
earth  from  under  a  wood-pile,  and  give  the  plants  a 
good  watering. 

The  next  day,  when  the  earth  is  a  little  funk,  lay 
upon  each  pot,  and  all  round  the  bafes  of  the  leaves  of 
the  plants,  a  large  quantity  of  the  great  white  fphag- 
num,  frefh  gathered  from  the  bog.  Pour  more  water 
upon  this,  from  a  fine-nofed  watering  pot,  and  fet  the 
pots  in  a  warm  flickered,  and  foinewhat  fhady  place. 
Repeat  the  watering  every  day  ;  and  at  the  approach  of 
autumn  take  them  into  the  green-houfe ;  water  them 
well,  and,  after  a  week,  remove  them  into  the  ftove ; 
fet  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  bark,  and  give  them 
frequent  but  gentle  waterings.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
they  will  flower  the  firft  or  fecond  year. 

SILENE,  Vijcous  Campion ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  decandria  trigynia,  and  of  which 
there  are  no  lefs  than  twenty-feven  fpecies  :  but  as  all  of 
them  are  never  cultivated  in  any  other  than  botanic 
gardens,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  it  will  be  fuflicient  to 
deferibe  the  following  fpscies  only.  i.  Silene,  with 
entire,  roundifh  petals,  and  eredt  fruit,  in  alternate 
order  to  the  ftalk  ;  commonly  called  Dwarf  Lychnis. 
2.  Silene,  with  bifid  petals,  nodding  flowers,  growing 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  all  turning  to  one  fide,  and  a 
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recurved  ftalk.  3.  Silene,  with  bifid  petals,  a  fhrubby 
ftalk,  broad,  fpear-fhaped  leaves  and  panicles,  divided 
in  threes.  4.  Silene,  with  the  lower  leaves  very  blunt 
and  fpoon-fhaped,  and  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  almoft  in 
whorls.  5.  Silene,  with  globular,  acute-pointed  cups 
to  the  fruit,  marked  with  thirty  flripes,  and  fmooth 
leaves.  6.  Silene,  with  fwollen,  pendulous  cups  to  the 
fruit,  with  ten  rough  angles.  7.  Silene,  with  bifid 
petals,  a  ftalk  divided  by  pairs,  flowers  fitting  clofe  to 
the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  fmooth  leaves.  8.  Silene, 
with  flowers  gathered  into  bunches,  and  the  upper  leaves 
fmooth  and  heart-fhaped  ;  commonly  called  Lobel’s 
Catchfly. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  natives  of  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

Culture  of  the  SilENE. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  in  autumn 
fhould  be  Town  thin  upon  a  border  of  light  earth  ;  and 
in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be 
thinned  to  the  diftance  of  four  inches,  and  afterwards 
kept  clean  from  weeds. 

SILIQUOSE  PLANTS,  thofe  which  produce  pods, 
and  are  otherwife  called  Leguminous  plants. 

Virginian  SILK,  Periploea ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  digynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Virginian  Silk,  with  flowers 
hairy  on  the  infide.  2.  Virginian  Silk,  with  imbricated 
fpikes.  3.  Virginian  Silk,  with  a  hairy  ftalk.  4. 
Virginian  Silk,  with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Syria ;  and  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  of  the  Indies. 

Culture  of  the  Virginian  Silk. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
anches,  which,  when  they  have  put  out  roots,  may 
be  cut  from  the  old  plant,  and  planted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  either  in  autumn  after  their  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  or  in  fpring  before  they  begin  to  fhoot. 
They  fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  a  fupport, 
otherwife  they  will  trail  on  the  ground,  and  faften  round 
every  plant  in  their  reach. 

The  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fpecies  are  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  branches  ;  or  from  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  :  and  when  the  plants 
ate  come  up,  they  muft  be  treated  like  other  tender 
exotics. 

SILVER-TREE,  Protea,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  tetrandria  monogynia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Silver-tree,  with 
oblique,  acute,  fpear-pointed  leaves,  and  floral  ones 
placed  verticillately.  2.  Spherical-headed  Silver  tree, 
with  oval,  obtufe,  imbricated  leaves. 

Thefe  are  fhrubby  plants,  natives  of  Africa,  and  are 
cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  fhining  foliage,  which 
refembles  filver,  and  makes  a  mod  elegant  appearance  in 
the  green-houfe  at  all  feafons. 

Culture  of  the  Silver-tree. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  procured  from  the  places  where  the  plant  grows 
naturally,  and  fown  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  foft  fandy 
loam,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  giving 
them  a  gentle  watering  every  evening.  The  plants 
muft  remain  in  thefe  pots  till  they  are  about  three 
inches  high,  and  then  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fepa- 
rate  pot  filled  with  the  fame  earth,  and  again  plunged 
into  the  hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  them  duly,  tofhade 
them  at  noon,  and  to  give  them  air  at  times,  by  railing 
the  glaffes. 

In  the  middle  of  fummer  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  warm  and  fheltered  fituation,  and  watered 
at  times.  They  muft  afterwards  be  removed  into  larger 
pots,  and  in  autumn  taken  into  the  green-houfe  :  where 
they  muft;  always  have  as  much  free  air  as  they  can  bear, 
for  on  this  depends  the  filvery  colour  of  their  leaves. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  alfo  raifed  from  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  about  the 
beginning  of  March.  Set  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a 
bark-bed,  and  water  them  gently  once  in  three  day§. 
When  the  plants  have  obtained  a  little  ftiength,  let  them, 
be  planted  each  in  a  final!  pot,  which  muft  be  placed  in 
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the  bark-bed  as  before.  The  glafl'es  mult  be  Ihaded  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a  little  air,  from  time  to 
time,  mull  be  admitted,  allowing  them  gentle  waterings. 
When  the  plants  are  well  rooted  they  mull  be  fhifted 
into  larger  pots  and  taken  into  the  (love. 

SILVER-BUSH,  or  7*pm?r\r-BEARD.  See  the 
article  Jupiter's-HEARD. 

SISARUM,  a  fpecies  of  Water  Parfnep.  See  the 
article  Water  Parsnep. 

SISYRINCHIUM,  according  to  Linnaeus  a  fpecies 
of  Iris,  but  confidered  by  other  authors  as  a  diftindt 
genus,  of  which  there  are  three  lpecies  :  i.  Sifyrin- 
chium,  with  fword-fhaped  leaves  embracing  the  ftalks. 
2.  Sifyrinchium,  with  linear,  lword-lhaped  leaves.  3. 
Silyrinchium,  with  a  plaited  leaf. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Bermuda.  The  fecond 
of  Virginia  ;  and  the  third  grows  naturally  in  the  Welt- 
Indies. 

Culture  of  the  Sisyrinchium. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fliould  be  fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  upon  a  border  where  they  may  have,  only  the 
morning  fun.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear, 
when  great  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  pull  them  up  for 
grafs,  "which  their  leaves  greatly  referable.  During  the 
firft  fummer  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  unlefs  the  plants  Ihould  come 
up  fo  dole  as  not  to  have  room  to  grow,  in  which  cafe 
part  of  them  fliould  be  drawn  out,  and  planted  in  a 
lhady  border  at  three  inches  diftance.  In  autumn  they 
mult  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  which  fliould  be  in  a  lhady  fltuation,  and  a  loft, 
loamy,  undunged  foil,  and  the  following  fummer  they 
will  flower. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their 
roots,  which  fliould  be  done  in  autumn,  and  they  will 
o-et  good  root  before  winter. 

°  The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  by  oft'-fets  from  the 
roots  :  the  time  for  doing  which  is  foon  after  the  leaves 
decay,  or  before  the  roots  begin  to  {hoot  again.  They 
mult  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  the  tan- 
bed  in  the  Hove,  where  they  fliould  conftantly  remain. 

SKIRRET.  See  the  article  Water  Parsnep. 

SMALLAGE,  a  fpecies  of  Parfley.  See  the  article 
Parsley. 

SNAIL-TREFOIL,  Mcdicago,  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  which  there  are  a  number  of  fpecies,  but  the  five 
following  arc  the  only  ones  cultivated  in  gardens.  1. 
Snail  Trefoil,  with  branching  foot-ftalks,  liiail-lhaped, 
prickly  pods,  and  a  trailing  woolly  (talk  ;  or  Sea 
Medick.  2.  Snail  Trefoil ;  commonly  called  Snails. 
3.  Snail  Trefoil,  with  a  fmall,  fmooth  fruit.  4.  Snail 
Trefoil,  with  a  large  fruit,  whofe  fpines  point  upward 
and  downward  ;  commonly  called  Hedgehog.  5.  Snail 
Trefoil,  with  a  round  prickly  capfule,  and  elegantly 
cut  leaves. 

Thcfe  plants  are  all  natives  of  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Snail  Trefoil. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould 
be  fown  on  a  dry,  warm  border  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain  :  when  they  come  up,  two  or  three  of  them  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots,  and  removed  into  fhelter 
in  the  winter.  Thofe  plants  which  are  left  remaining, 
will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  thin  them  where 
they  grow  too  dole,  and  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  planted  in  June 
or  July,  in  a  flnidy  border,  covering  them  clofe  with  a 
glafs.  The  will  take  root  in  about  lix  weeks,  and  may 
then  be  planted  either  in  a  warm  border  or  in  pots,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  fecdling  plants. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies,  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in  the  middle  of 
April,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  the  plants  fliould 
be  thinned  where  they  rife  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  which  is  ail  the  culture  they  require. 

SNAKEKOOT,  a  fpecies  of  Birthwort.  See  the 
article  Birthwort. 
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SNAKEWORT,  a  fpecies  of  Milkwort.  See  the 
article  Milkwort. 

SNAP-DRAGON.  See  the  article  Calf’s-Snout. 
SNAP-TREE,  a  lpecies  of  Jufticia.  See  the  article 
Justicia. 

SNEEZWORT,  a  fpecies  of  Achilloea.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Achillaca. 

^  Aujlrlmi  SNEEZWORT.  See  the  article  Eternal 
Flower. 

SNOW-DROP,  Galanthus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria  monogynia.  There  is 
only  one  fpecies,  of  which  there  is  a  variety  with  dou- 
dle  flowers. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Alps.  The  root  is  a 
fmall  bulb,  compofed  of  many  coats  or  fkins,  the  outer 
one  of  which  is  blackilh,  the  others  white,  and  from 
the  bafe  run  many  long  white  fibres.  The  leaves  and 
ftalks  rife  together,  furrounded  half  their  length  by  a 
white  filmy  fcabbard.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
and  thick;  and  their  colour  is  a  deep  green  with  a  blue- 
ilh  tinge.  Two  of  thefe  naturally  rife  more  upright 
than  the  reft,  to  defend  and  Ihield  the  lower  part  of  the 
ftalk  :  the  others  fpread  farther  and  droop.  The  ftalk 
is  angulated  of  a  paler  green,  naked,  and  four  or  five 
inches  high.  Its  top  droops  with  the  weight  of  a  ftngle 
flower,  which  burfts  from  an  oblong  flatted  fcabbard. 

Culture  of  the  Snow- Drop. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  and  for  thofe 
which  are  intended  to  flower  earlieft,  let  a  warm  fhel- 
tered  place  be  chofen,  and  a  bed  made  up  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  compoft  : 

A  load  of  meadow-earth,  half  a  load  of  pond-mud, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  load  of  coarfe  fand,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  rotted  cow-dung.  Let  thefe  be  well  mixed, 
and  the  border  made  up  in  the  middle  of  Auguft.  'To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  preceding  May,  let  the  roots  be 
taken  up,  and  planted  in  this  border  in  bunches  at  eight 
inches  diftance,  and  buried  two  inches  and  a  half  in  the 
mould,  rake  the  furface  over  them  ;  and  thus  let  them 
remain  till  the  end  of  October  ;  then  fcatter  over  the 
bed  a  little  marie  and  pigeon’s  dung  mixed  together. 
The  rains  that  follow  will  wafli  this  in,  and  it  will  in¬ 
vigorate  the  roots  juft  when  they  are  required  to  ftioot 
for  flowering. 

The  double  fort  requires  no  other  culture  ;  and  the 
roots  Ihould  not  be  parted  oftener  than  every  third 
year. 

Great  SNOW-DROP,  Leucojwn,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria  monogynia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Great  Snow¬ 
drop  with  a  Iheath  inclofmg  one  flower,  and  a  key- 
ftiaped  ftyle.  2.  Great  Snow-drop  with  many  flowers  in 
a  Iheath,  and  a  thread-like  ftyle. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  The  root  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  a  large  bulb, 
which  fends  out  many  fibres  from  the  bafe.  The  leaves 
rife  fix  or  eight  from  each  root,  enveloped  with  a  whicilh 
film  at  their  bottoms,  they  are  long,  moderately  broad, 
obtufe  at  the  end,  and  of  a  very  fine  green.  The  ftalks 
rife  to  about  ten  inches  in  height;  they  are  of  a  paler 
green  than  the  leaves,  and  fomewhat  edged ;  two  or 
three  rife  from  each  good  root,  and  each  is  terminated 
by  a  Angle  flower.  T'his  is  at  firft  wrapped  in  a  fcab¬ 
bard,  which  ferves  it  as  a  kind  of  cup;  and  is  thin  and 
whitifh  in  the  middle,  and  thicker  and  green  at  the 
edges.  When  this  burfts  appears  the  flower,  large,  and 
drooping,  from  the  flendernefs  of  its  footltalk.  The 
colour  is  fnow-white,  except  at  the  tips  of  the  petals, 
where  there  is  on  each  a  fpot  of  veiy  beautiful  green. 

The  root  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  large,  round,  and 
covered  with  a  whitifh  membrane.  The  leaves  are  long, 
and  of  confiderable  breadth,  fliarp-pointed,  and  of  a 
fine  deep  green  with  a  tinge  of  blueilh.  The  ftalk  is 
thick,  naked,  hollow,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
leaves  but  paler,  and  at  i:s  top  appears  the  fcabbard  con¬ 
taining  the  flowers.  This  burfting  on  the  inner  fide 
they  throw  themfclves  out  three  or  four  from  each  head. 
They  have  long  and  very  ftendcr  footftalks,  and  their 
weight  being  too  much  for  thefe  tender  fupports  to  carry 
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ere£t,  hangs  them  drooping.  They  arc  formed  like  lit¬ 
tle  bells,  and  in  colour  are  of  a  perfect  fnow-white. 

Culture  of  the  Great  Snow-Drop. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  by  off- 
fets  from  the  roots.  If  by  feeds,  thofe  of  the  beft  flowers 
fhould  be  faved  with  care,  and  the  latter  end  of  Augull 
let  them  be  fown  in  a  border  facing  the  eall,  where  the 
mould  has  been  dug  out,  and  its  place  fupplied  with  good 
black  earth  from  under  the  turf  in  a  fertile  meadow  ;  they 
lhould  be  fcattered  at  two  inches  diftance,  and  covered 
half  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  the  fame  mould  ;  all  the 
care  they  will  then  require  is  to  be  watered  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  and  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

When  thefe  feedlings  have  once  flowered,  they  lhould 
be  treated  with  care  according  to  their  value.  The  bell 
kinds  are  to  be  planted  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  and 
at  ten  inches  diftance  ;  and  all  the  care  that  is  afterwards 
required  for  them  is  to  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds; 
and  annually  to  take  up  the  roots  when  the  leaves  are 
decayed,  which  will  be  in  the  beginning  of  June  ;  and 
keep  them  in  paper  bags  in  an  airy  place  till  September; 
then  planting  them  again  in  a  border  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion,  but  with  frelli  mould.  After  this  fome  roots  may 
be  left  in  the  ground  for  oft'-fets,  and  each  year  the  fineft 
flowers  lhould  be  marked  for  feed. 

The  ofF-fets  lhould  be  planted  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  in  a  border  of  the  fame  mould,  two  inches  and 
a  half  deep;  and  at  ten  inches  diftance,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  require  the  fame  care  as  the  feed- 
lings. 

SNOW-DROP,  or  FRINGE-TREE,  Cbionantbus , 
a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  Ihrub  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  feet.  The  leaves  are  about  the 
fize  of  the  laurel,  but  of  a  thinner  fubftance.  The 
flowers  grow  in  long  bunches,  and  are  of* a  pure  fnow- 
white  ;  the  petals  are  cut  into  narrow  fegments,  which 
at  fome  diftance  give  the  flowers  the  appearance  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  white  fringe  :  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  black  berry. 

Culture  of  the  Snow-drop  Tree. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  America,  and  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
frelh  loamy  earth,  and  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed 
frame,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  they  mull  be  removed  to  a  lituation  expoled  to  the 
morning  fun  only,  and  the  following  autumn  they  mull 
be  again  placed  under  the  hot-bed  frame.  In  March  the 
pots  mutt  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which 
will  bring  up  the  plants  much  fooner  than  they  will 
otherwife  rile,  by  which  means  they  will  get  more 
ftrength  the  firft  lum met,  and  be  better  able  to  refill  the 
cold  of  the  next  winter. 

In  fpring  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they 
fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  carefully  feparated 
fo  as  not  to  break  off  their  roots,  and  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  foil,  and  plunged  into 
a  very  moderate  hot-bed  till  they  have  taken  root,  after 
which  they  lhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air, 
and  during  the  following  1'ummer  the  pots  mull  be 
plunged  into  the  ground  in  a  fituation  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  morning  fun,  and  may  be  fhaded  from  it  at 
noon.  The  autumn  following  they  fhould  be  again 
placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  but  the  air  mull  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild. 
The  April  following  the  plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of 
the  pots,  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which  fhould 
be  in  a  foft,  moift,  loamy  foil,  and  a  fheltcrcd  fituation. 

SOLDANEL,  Soldanella ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountains  in  Germany.  The  root  is  fibrous.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  ftand  upon  long  foot- 
llalks.  Between  thefe  the  ftalk  of  the  flower  rifes  about 
four  inches  high,  fuftainingat  the  top  two  fmall  flowers, 
whole  brim  is  cut  into  many  fine  fegments.  Their 
colour  isfometimes  blue,  and  fometimes  white. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this,  which  differs  from  it  in 
having  of  leaves  lefs  round. 
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Culture  of  the  SoLDANEL. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots  ;  the  proper 
time  for  doing  this  is  in  September,  when  they  lhould 
be  planted  in  a  flrong  cool  loam,  and  a  fhady  lituation. 
When  the  plants  come  up  they  lhould  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds. 

SOLOMONS  SEAL.  See  the  article  Lily  of  the 
Valley. 

SOPEBERRY-TREE,  Sdj>iriclust  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Sopeberry-tree, 
with  winged,  running  leaves.  2.  Sopeberry-tree,  with 
winged  leaves. 

T  hefe  trees  are  natives  of  the  Indies.  The  firft: 
fpecies  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  leaves  are 
compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  fpear-fhaped  lobes.  The 
mid-rib  has  a  membranaceous  border  running  on  each 
fide,  from  one  pair  of  lobes  to  the  other,  which  is 
broadeft  in  the  middle  between  the  lobes.  The  flowers 
are  fmall  and  white :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries, 
which  inclofes  a  very  fmooth  roundifh  nut,  of  a  fhirling 
black  when  ripe. 

The  fecond  fpecies  does  not  rife  fohigh  as  the  former,  and 
differs  from  it  in  having  no  border  or  wing  to  the  leaves. 

Culture  of  the  Sopeberry-tree. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners-bark.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will 
appear,  when  the  glades  of  the  hot-bed  mult  be  raifed 
every  day  in  warm  weather.  In  three  or  four  weeks 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  their  roots  mull  be 
carefully  parted,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
after  which  they  fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them 
every  day,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  be  frequently 
watered. 

When  thefe  plants  are  well  rooted,  they  fhould  be 
inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  and  the  plants  of  the 
firft  fort  fhould  be  placed  upon  fhelves  in  a  itove,  where 
the  warmth  is  very  moderate. 

T  he  plants  of  the  fecond  fpecies  will  live  in  the  green- 
houfe  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air. 

SOPEWORT,  Saponaiia,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  five  fpecies.  i.  Sopevvort,  with  oval, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves.  2.  Sopewort,  with  oval,  veined 
leaves.  3.  Sopewort,  with  oblong,  oval,  acute- 
pointed  leaves.  4.  Sopewort,  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  half  embracing  the  flalks.  5.  Sopewort,  with 
very  fmall  leaves. 

Culture  of  the  Sopewort. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  they 
will  require  no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  rife  too  clofe.  If  the 
feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  autumn,  the  plants  will 
come  up  without  care. 

SOPHORA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are 
only  three  fpecies.  1.  Sophora,  with  winged  leaves, 
and  oblong,  hairy  lobes.  2.  Sophora,  with  winged 
leaves,  and  roundifh  lobes.  3.  Sophora,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  round,  fmooth  lobes. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Levant.  The 
fecond  of  the  Weft-Indies;  and  the  third  of  Virginia. 

Culture  of  the  Sophora. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  very  hardy,  and  propagates  itfelf 
fall  enough  by  its  creeping  roots,  without  any  culture. 
Great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  let  it  ftand  near  any 
other  plants,  which  it  would  foon  deftroy.  The  beft 
fituation  for  it,  is  fome  abjedl  part  of  the  garden, 
where  nothing  elfe  will  grow. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  Weft-Indies,  and  fown  in  pots, 
plunging  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  where,  if  the 
feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in  a  month  or  fix 
weeks.  When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  each 
be  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  fet  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners-bark,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which  they 
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muft  be  treated  like  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
countries,  which  always  require  to  be  kept  in  the  bark- 
ftove. 

The  third  fpecics  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  foivn  the  beginning  of  April  on  a  warm 
border,  in  {hallow  drills;  when  the  plants  come  up  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  autumn,  when 
the  ftalks  decay,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  border  where  they  are  to  remain. 

SORREL,  Acetofa ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria  trigynia,  and  of  which 
there  are  feveral  fpecies,  moft  of  them  weeds  growing 
naturally  in  this  country,  and  nev.r  admitted  into 
gardens :  for  thofe  which  are,  the  following  culture  is 
proper. 

Culture  of  the  SoRREL. 

It  is  either  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds  early  in  the 
fpring  on  a  moift  fhady  border,  or  by  parting  the  roots 
in  fpring  or  autumn. 

Wood  SORREL,  Oxa/is.,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefta  polygcimia  neccjfaria, 
and  of  which  there  are  thirteen  fpecies,  but  five  of  thefe 
only  are  cultivated  in  gardens;  viz:  i.  Wood  Sorrel, 
with  a  foot-ftalk  lupporting  one  flower,  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  a  bulbous  root.  2.  Wood  Sorrel,  with  one  flower 
on  a  foot-ftalk,  and  ftalks  divided  by  pairs.  3.  Wood 
Sorrel,  with  an  umbelliferous  ftalk,  and  trifoliate  leaves, 
divided  into  two  parts.  4.  Wood  Sorrel,  with  a 
branching,  diffufed  ftalk,  and  umbellated  foot-ftalks. 
5.  Wood  Sorrel,  with  a  branching,  upright  ftalk,  and 
umbellated  foot-ftalks. 

The  lirft,  fecond,  and  third  fpecies  are  natives  of 
Africa.  The  fourth  of  Italy  and  Sicily;  and  the  fifth  of 
Virginia. 

Culture  of  the  Wood  Sorrel. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fpecies  are  propagated  by 
off-fets,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed 
under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where,  in  mild 
weather,  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible. 
The  roots  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time  before  the  leaves 
decay  till  they  come  out  again. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  an  open  border. 

The  plants  require  no  care  :  for  if  they  are  permitted 
to  fcatter  their  feeds,  they  will  come  up  in  great 
abundance. 

SORROWFUL-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  Arabian  Jaf- 
jnine.  See  the  article  Arabian  Jasmine. 

SOUTHERNWOOD,  Abrotanum ,  a  genus  of 
plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefta  polygamia 
fuperfiua ,  and  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts  to  be  found 
in  our  gardens. 

Culture  of  the  Southernwood. 

It  is  propagated  either  by  flips  or  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  about  the  end  of  March,  on  a  bed  of 
light  frefh  earth.  If  the  weather  proves  dry,  let  them 
be  moderately  watered,  and  fhaded  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  till  they  have  taken  root. 

A  few  forts  there  are  which  muft  be  kept  in  pots,  and 
will  require  a  green-houfe  in  the  winter,  but  fhould 
enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather,  and 
be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water. 

SOWBREAD,  Cyclamen.  See  the  article  Cy¬ 
clamen. 

SPADIX,  properly  fignifies  the  receptacle  of  a  palm, 
but  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  it  fignifies  the  common  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  a  flower. 

SPARAGUS,  or  Afparagus.  See  the  article  Aspa¬ 
ragus. 

SPATHA,  a  fort  of  calyx  or  cup,  which  confifts  of  a 
Tim  pie  membrane,  growing  from  the  ftalk.  This  kind 
of  cup  is  of  various  figures,  often  diphyllous,  or  divided 
into  two  parts,  often  Ample,  fometimes  more  divided. 

It  inclofes  fometimes  a  flower,  fometimes  feveral  flowers 
together,  and  thefe  have  no  perianthium.  The  Spatha 
is  of  a  very  different  texture  and  confiftence  in  different 
plants. 

SPEARMINT,  a  fpecies  of  Mint.  See  the  article 
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JpfjVSPEAR,  Afphcdelus.  See  Asphodelus. 

SPEARWOR'I  ,  a  Ipecies  of  Ranunculus.  See  the 
article  Ranunculus. 

SPEEDWELL,  Veronica ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  diandrta  monogynia,  and  of  which 
he  diftinguifhcs  no  lefs  than  twerity-ievcn  different  fpe¬ 
cies  :  but  as  feveral  of  them  grow  naturally  in  this 
country,  and  others  are  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  it 
is  needlefs  to  deferibe  them  ;  we  fhall  therefore  only 
make  mention  of  ten  :  viz.  1.  Speedwell,  with  fpikes 
of  flowers  terminating  the  ftaiks,  and  four  or  five  leaves 
at  each  joint.  2.  Speedwell,  with  fpikes  of  flowers  ter¬ 
minating  the  ftalks,  and  three  leaves  equally  flawed, 
growing  at  each  joint.  3.  Speedwell,  with  fpikes  of 
flowers  terminating  the  ftalks,  and  three  leaves  unequally 
flawed,  growing  at  each  joint.  4.  Speedwell,  with 
fpikes  ot  flowers  terminating  the  ftalk,  and  acutely- 
pointed,  lawed,  fpear-fhaped,  oppofite  leaves.  5. 
Speedwell,  with  fpikes  of  flowers  terminating  the  ftalks, 
crenated,  obtufle,  oppofite  leaves,  and  an  ere£f,  woolly 
ftalk.  6.  Speedwell,  with  a  flpike  of  flowers  termi¬ 
nating  the  ftalk,  obtufe,  crenated,  oppofite  leaves,  and 
a  fingle  afeending  ftalk.  7.  Speedwell,  with  a  flpike  of 
flowers  terminating  the  ftalk,  rough,  obtufle,  flawed, 
oppofite  leaves,  and  an  eredt  ftalk.  8.  Speedwell,  with 
fpikes  of  flowers  growing  upon  foot-ftalks,  and  fpringing 
from  the  Aides  of  the  ftalks,  oppofite  leaves,  and  a  trailing 
ftalk,  being  the  common  male  Speedwell  or  Fluellin. 
9.  Speedwell,  with  lateral  bunches  of  flowers,  oval, 
plain  leaves,  and  a  creeping  ftalk ;  commonly  called 
Brooklime.  10.  Speedwell,  with  lateral  bunches  of 
flowers,  rough,  heart-fhaped,  indented  leaves,  and  a 
ftrait  ftalk,  or  falfe  germander. 

All  thefe  are  perennial  plants ;  and  the  fixth,  fleventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  fpecies  are  natives  of  England. 

Culture  of  Speedwell. 

All  the  fpecies  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots  at 
Michaelmas,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  to  be  tranfplanted  every  fecond 
or  third  year. 

They  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  feeds  flown  in  autumn 
in  a  fhady  border. 

SPERMACOCE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  ther* 
are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Smooth  Spermacoce,  with 
ftamina  included  in  the  flower.  2.  Spermacoce,  with 
ftamina  ftanding  out  of  the  flower. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  moift  places  in  Jamaica, 
where  the  inhabitants  call  the  fecond  fpecies  Button- 
weed. 

Culture  of  the  Spermacoce. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  on  a  fecond  hot-bed, 
where  they  muft  remain  till  they  have  attained  fome 
height,  after  which  they  muft  be  removed  each  into  a 
feparate  pot,  and  placed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  muft 
be  treated  in  the  lame  way  as  other  tender  plants. 

SPID ER W ORT,  Anthericum ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria  monogynia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  nine  fpecies.  1.  Spiderwort,  with 
plane  leaves,  a  branching  ftalk,  and  flowers  turning 
backward.  2.  Spiderwort,  with  plane  leaves,  a  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  and  plane  petals.  3.  Spiderwort,  with  plane 
leaves,  and  a  fingle  ftalk.  4.  Spiderwort,  with  flefhy, 
taper  leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  5.  Spiderwort,  with 
flefhy,  plane,  awl-fhaped  leaves.  6.  Spiderwort,  with 
awl-fhaped,  flefhy,  half  taper  leaves,  growing  clofe.  7. 
Spiderwort,  with  awl-fhaped,  flefhy,  taper  leaves.  8. 
Spiderwort,  with  fword-fhaped  leaves,  and  downy 
ftamina.  9.  Spiderwort,  with  fword-fhaped  leaves,  a 
cup  with  three  lobes,  and  fmooth  ftamina. 

The  three  firft  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  grow  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  feventh  in  Ethiopia. 
The  eighth  upon  bogs  in  the  north  parts  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  ninth  grows  upon  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
Lapland,  and  Siberia  :  but  the  two  laft  are  never  pre- 
ferved  in  gardens  but  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
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Culture  of  the  Spider  WORT. 

The  firft,  fecond  and  third  fpecies  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  on  a  bed  of 
light  fandy  earth,  and  in  a  warm  fituation.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  let  them  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  ; 
and  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  decay,  be  tranfplanted 
into  another  fuch  bed,  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot.  In 
this  bed  let  them  remain  for  one  year,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn  they  may  be  removed  into  the  borders  of 
the  flower-garden. 

In  a  fevere  winter,  they  will  require  to  be  covered 
with  ftraw,  or  fuch  light  covering,  to  keep  out  the 
froft  ;  but  if  fome  old  tan  can  be  procured,  and  fpread 
over  the  ground,  it  is  preferable  to  any  thing  elfe. 

The  fourth  fifth  and  fixth  fpecies  are  propagated 
by  oft'-fets,  wnich  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  filled  with 
light  fandy  earth,  where  they  will  foon  take  root,  and 
muft  be  treated  like  other  fucculent  plants  which  come 
from  the  fame  country.  In  winter  they  muft  be  placed 
in  the  green-houfe. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  border  of  light  earth  in  April. 
The  plants  will  only  require  to  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  rife  too  clofe. 

Savoy  SPIDERWORT,  a  fpecies  of  Lily  Afphodel. 
See  the  article  Lily  Afphodel. 

SPIGNEL,  Athamanta ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  pentandria  digyttia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  eight  fpecies.  i.  Spignel  with  plane  leaves 
doubly  winged,  an  hemifpheric  umbel,  and  hairy  feeds. 
2.  Spignel  with  pinnated,  angular,  cut  leaves.  3.  Spig¬ 
nel  with  divaricated  leaves,  called  Oreofelinum.  4. 
Spignel  with  the  under  leaves  fhining,  the  primordial 
umbels  feffile,  and  the  feeds  hairy.  5.  Spignel  with 
linear,  plane,  hairy  leaves,  the  petals  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  the  feeds  oblong,  and  hairy.  6.  Spignel 
with  the  leaves  divided  into  many  narrow,  roundifh, 
pointed  fegments.  7.  Spignel  with  membranaceous 
ftriated  feeds,  and  fmooth  leaves,  more  than  decom¬ 
pounded,  and  cut  into  many  fegments.  8.  Spignel 
with  hair-like  leaves,  and  fmooth  flriated  feeds,  called 
Meum. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  upon  dry  flony 
fields  in  Sweden  and  Germany.  The  fecond  and  fourth 
fpecies  are  natives  of  Siberia,  the  third  grows  naturally 
upon  hilly  places  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  fifth  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  the  eighth  of 
the  hills  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  fixth 
grows  naturally  in  Crete,  but  the  native  place  of  the 
feventh  is  uncertain. 

Culture  of  the  Spignel. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth 
fpecies  may  be  propagated,  by  fowing  their  feeds  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  by  parting  of  the  roots  in  autumn. 
They  require  a  fhady  fituation  and  a  moift  foil. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  fpecies  are  alfo  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  upon  an  open 
bed  of  light  dry  ground.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

SPIKE,  a  part  of  a  ftalk,  thick  fet  with  flowers,  or 
fruit,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  an  acute  cone. 

Ploughmans  SPIKENARD,  Baccharis,  a  genus  of 
plants  ranged  by  Linnteus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia 
fuperf.ua ,  and  of  which  there  are  fix  fpecies.  1.  Plough¬ 
man’s  Spikenard  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fawed  and 
indented  longitudinally.  2.  Ploughman’s  Spikenard 
with  oval  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  and  a  fhrubby 
ftalk.  3.  Ploughman’s  Spikenard  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  and  one  or  two  fawed  denticles  at  the  top.  4. 
Ploughman’s  Spikenard  with  ovated  leaves,  emarginated 
and  crenated  at  the  top,  or  grounftlel-tree.  5.  Plough¬ 
man’s  Spikenard  with  oval  indented  leaves.  6.  Plough¬ 
man’s  Spikenard  with  fpear-fhaped,  fawed,  and  in¬ 
dented  leaves,  with  a  leafy  corymbus. 

Thefe  are  all  fhrubby  plants.  The  firft  fpecies  is  a 
native  of  Peru  and  Virginia;  the  fecond  and  third  of 
Africa  3  the  fourth  and  fixth  of  Virginia;  and  the  fifth 
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grows  naturally  in  India,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
gardens. 

Culture  of  the  Ploughmans  Spikenard. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fpecies  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  either  by  cuttings  or  by  feeds,  bu  the  beft  method 
is  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  on  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months.  If  they  are 
raifed  from  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  fpring. 

If  planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  thefe  fhrubs  will  live 
abroad  in  mild  winters;  but  they  are  ufually  kept  in 
green-houfes,  and  placed  abroad  in  the  fummer. 

The  fourth  and  fixth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  planted  on  a  fhady  border  in  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  and  watered  properly  in  dry  weather  till  they 
have  taken  root ;  and  in  autumn  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  places  m  which  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main. 

SPINACH,  or  SP1NAGE,  Sp'inacla ,  a  genus  of 
plants  ranged  by  Linnzeus  among  the  dioecia  pentandria  ; 
and  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies.  1.  Spinach  with 
prickly  feeds.  2.  Spinach  with  fmooth  feeds. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  firft  fpecies 
now  cultivated  in  the  kitchen-gardens,  which  differ  in 
the  fize  and  fhape  ©f  their  leaves. 

Culture  of  the  Spinach. 

The  feeds  of  the  firft  fpecies,  which  is  by  much  the 
hardieft,  and  therefore  fittcft  to  be  cultivated  for  winter 
ufe,  fhould  be  fown  in  Auguft  upon  an  open  fpot  of  rich, 
light,  and  well  loofened  ground,  if  poflible,  juft  before 
a  fliower  of  rain  :  but  if  rain  does  not  fall  in  two  or  three 
days  after  the  fowing,  the  ground  muft  be  watered. 

When  the  plants  come  up  and  have  got  good  ftrength, 
the  ground  fhould  be  well  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and 
to  thin  the  plants  to  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  inches 
afunder.  This,  like  all  other  hoeings,  fhould  always 
be  performed  in  dry  weather,  the  more  effectually  to  kill 
the  weeds  :  or,  if  it  be  rainy,  they  fhould  be  carried  off 
the  ground  as  foon  as  they  are  cut  up,  to  prevent  their 
taking  frefh  root :  for  if  many  of  them  fpring  up,  and 
the  feafon  proves  wet,  they  will  flifle  the  plants  of 
Spinach,  and  make  them  rot.  A  fecond  careful  hoeing 
is  therefore  neceflfary  in  about  a  month  or  five  weeks 
after  the  firft  ;  and  with  the  help  of  this  the  fpinach  will 
begin  to  be  fit  for  ufe  by  the  end  of  O&ober.  The  beft 
way  of  gathering  it  is,  to  crop  off  only  the  largeft  outer 
leaves,  and  to  leave  the  middle  ones  to  grow  bigger  :  for 
by  this  means  a  regular  fupply  may  be  had  during  the 
whole  winter,  and  even  till  the  fubfequent  fpring  fowino- 
fhall  have  produced  plants  large  enough  for  ufe,  which 
generally  is  in  April.  The  winter  Spinach  will  alfo  then 
be  ready  to  run  up,  and  fhould  therefore  be  entirely 
cleared  off,  unlefs  a  parcel  be  left  for  feed,  if  wanted. 
But  if  early  cabbages,  which  will  want  earthing  up, 
have  been  planted  among  this  Spinach,  as  is  the  ufual 
praClice  of  the  gardeners  about  London,  a  feparate  fmall 
fpot  of  ground  fhould  be  allotted  purpofely  for  fowing 
fome  of  this  Spinach  for  feed,  without  any  other  plants 
among  it,  and  to  cut  up  all  the  remains  of  the  other 
winter  crop,  as  foon  as  the  fpring  Spinach  is  fit  for  ufe. 

The  oblong  oval-leaved  Spinach,  commonly  called 
Plaintain  Spinach,  which  has  thicker  leaves  and  more 
fucculent  ftalks  than  the  former  fort,  is  fown  in  the 
fpring  likewife  upon  an  open  fpot  of  fine  trich  earth. 
The  London  gardeners,  who  always  endeavour  to  have 
as  many  crops  in  a  feafon  as  they  poflibly  can,  generally 
mix  radifh  feeds  with  thofe  of  the  Spinach  which  they 
fow  at  this  feafon  ;  but  the  beft  way  for  thofe  who  have 
ground  enough,  is  to  fow  the  Spinach  feeds  alone. 
This  crop  muft  be  hoed,  cleared  from  weeds,  and 
thinned  in  the  manner  before  diredted  for  the  winter 
Spinach  ;  and  when  the  plants  which  were  at  firft  left 
three  or  four  inches  afunder,  have  grown  fo  as  to  meet, 
it  will  be  right  to  cut  them  out  here  and  there  for  ufe, 
and  to  thin  them  in  this  manner,  as  they  are  wanted  for 
the  table,  till  thofe  that  are  left  Hand  eight  or  ten  inches 
afunder.  The  thinnings  in  the  mean  time  will  give  the 
remaining  plants  room  to  fpread  :  and,  if  after  the  laft, 
the  ground  between  them  is  well  ftirred  to  a  good  depth, 
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and  kept  perfetftly  clear  from  weeds  ;  this  fort  of 
Spinach  will  frequently  produce  leaves  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  broad-leaved  dock,  and  extremely  fine. 

A  fucceflion  of  Spinach  may  be  had  throughout  the 
whole  feafon,  by  lowing  it  every  three  weeks,  from 
about  the  middle  of  January  to  near  the  end  of  May, 
only  obferving  that  thcearlieft  fowings  muft  be  upon  the 
drieft  foil,  and  that  the  lateft  mult  be  thinned  moft  at 
their  firft  hoeing,  becaufe  the  remains  of  the  former 
crops  wiil  furnifh  a  lupply  till  thefe  are  full  grown,  and 
the  plants  will  not  be  fo  apt  to  run  up  to  feed  when  they 
ftand  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  as  when  they  are 
clofe  together. 

In  order  to  have  good  feeds  of  Spinach,  each  parti¬ 
cular  fort  fhould  be  fown  by  itfelf,  in  an  open  fpot  of 
rich,  well-dug  ground.  This  fowing  fhould  be  in 
February,  as  loon  as  the  danger  of  froft  is  over:  and 
when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
with  a  hoe  till  they  are  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder  every 
way.  All  weeds  at  the  fame  time  fhould  be  carefully 
cut  up,  and  carried  away  :  and  in  about  three  weeks  or 
a  month  after  this,  the  plants  fhould  be  hoed  and  thinned 
a  fecond  time.  Their  diftance  from  each  other  fhould 
then  be  enlarged  to  at  leaft  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  : 
for  they  will  cover  the  ground  very  fufficiently  after  they 
have  fhot  out  their  fide  branches.  Particular  care  is 
requifite  at  this  time  to  keep  them  very  clear  from 
weeds,  becaufe  they  would  make  the  plants  of  Spinach 
run  up  very  weak,  and  thereby  greatly  injure  them. 

When  the  plants  run  up  to  flower  there  will  be  found 
among  them  male  and  female,  which  may  be  eafily 
diftinguifhed,  as  the  male  plants  will  produce  fpikes  of 
ftamineous  flowers;  thefe  contain  the  farina  which  are 
to  impregnate  the  female  plants,  fo  as  to  render  the 
feeds  prolific  ;  therefore  they  fhould  not  all,  as  is  the 
common  method,  be  pulled  up,  but  a  few  of  them  left 
in  every  part  of  the  ground. 

When  the  feeds  begin  to  ripen  they  muft  be  guarded 
from  birds  :  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  which 
is  known  by  their  changing  their  colour,  and  beginning 
to  fhed,  the  plants  fhould  be  drawn  up,  and  fpread  upon 
cloths  for  a  few  days,  to  be  compleatly  dried  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  turning  them  every  other  day:  and  when 
they  are  quite  dry  they  fhould  be  threfhed  out,  well 
cleaned,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  mice  cannot 
come  at  them. 

SPINDLE-TREE,  or  PRICK.  WOOD,  Euonymus, 
a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  th zpentan- 
dria  monogynia,  and  of  which  he  diftinguifhes  only  two 
fpecies.  I.  Spindle-tree,  the  greateft  part  of  whofe 
flowers  are  divided  into  four  points  ;  or  the  common 
Spindle-tree.  2.  Spindle-tree,  with  all  the  leaves  cut 
into  five  points. 

Both  thefe  are  fhrubby  plants.  The  firft  grows 
naturally  in  the  hedges  in  moft  countries  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  England  :  of  this  fort  there  are  two 
varieties,  the  narrow-leaved,  and  the  broad-leaved 
Spindle-tree. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North-America.  It 
is  an  evergreen  flirub,  which  flowers  in  July,  but  never 
produces  fruit  in  this  country. 

Culture  of  the  Spindle-tree. 

The  firft  fpecies  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
hv  layers  :  if  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  then  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  fpring  following  ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  not  fown  till 
fpring,  the  plants  will  not  appear  till  the  next  year; 
they  require  a  fhady  border,  and  when  the  plants  come 
up  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  till  the  following 
autumn:  then,  as  foon  as  their  leaves  decay,  they  fhould 
be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  in  rows  two 
feet  diftant,  and  one  foot  afunder  in  the  rows  :  here 
they  may  ftand  two  years,  and  then  be  removed  to  the 
places  in  which  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

When  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  layers,  the 
young  fhoots  fhould  be  laid  down  in  autqmn,  and  if  the 
joint  which  is  laid  deepeft  into  the  ground  is  flit,  it  will 
caufe  them  to  put  out  roots  much  fooner  than  they 
otherwife  would  do.  In  a  year’s  time  the  layers  will  be 
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lufficiently  rooted  to  bear  tranfplanting,  when  they  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  feedlings. 

The  cuttings  of  thefe  forts  planted  in  a  fhady  border 
will  take  root,  but  they  fhould  be  planted  in  autumn, 
as  foon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  fall.  They  ought  to  be 
fhoots  of  the  fame  year,  with  a  knot  of  the  former  year 
at  bottom. 

The  plants  of  the  fecond  fpecies  muft  be  obtained 
from  the  place  where  it  is  native,  and  on  their  arrival 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed,  where  they  muft  be  treated  like  other  plants 
from  hot  countries. 

SPIR/EA,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  icofandria  pentcigynia ,  and  of  which  there 
are  eleven  fpecies.  1.  Spiraea,  with  fpear-fhaped,  ob- 
tufc,  naked,  fawed  leaves,  and  flowers  in  double 
branching  fpikes  ;  commonly  called  Spiraea,  Frutex,  or 
Shrubby  Spiraea.  2.  Spiraea,  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
unequally  fawed,  and  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and 
flowers  growing  in  doubly  branching  bunches;  or  the 
Meadow-fweet  of  Virginia.  3.  Spiraea,  with  intire 
leaves,  and  umbels  of  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the 
branches ;  or  the  Shrubby  Hypericum.  4.  Spiraea,  with 
oval,  cut,  fawed,  fmooth  leaves,  with  umbels  of  flowers 
growing  upon  foot-ftalks.  5.  Spiraea,  with  oblong 
leaves,  the  points  of  which  are  fawed,  and  flowers 
growing  in  a  corymbus  on  the  fides  of  the  branches. 
6.  Spiraea,  with  lobated,  fawed  leaves,  and  flowers 
growing  in  a  corymbus,  terminating  the  ftalk ;  or  the 
Opulifolia,  commonly  called  Virginia  Guelder  Rofe, 
with  a  curran  leaf.  7.  Spiraea,  with  winged  leaves, 
uniform,  fawed  lobes,  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  and  flowers 
growing  in  panicles.  8.  Spiraea,  with  more  than  de¬ 
compounded  leaves,  paniculated  fpikes,  m.  -  at  d 
female  flowers  ;  or  the  Aruncus,  Barba  C  prae.  or 
Goat’s  Beard.  9.  Spiraea,  with  winged  leaves,  uniiV.  ;n, 
fawed  lobes,  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  flowers  growing 
upon  flender  foot-ftalks  at  the  iop,  being  th’  common 
Dropwort.  10.  Spiraea,  with  winged  leaves,  the  outer 
lobe  of  which  is  greater  and  is  div.dtd  into  lobes,  and 
flowers  growing  in  bunches  on  flender  foot-ftalks;  being 
the  Meadow-fweet,  or  Queen  of  the  Meadows,  u. 
Spiraea,  with  trifoliate,  fawed,  and  almoft  equal  leaves, 
and  flowers  growing  in  a  kind  of  panicle. 

Thefe  are.  all  fhrubby  plants.  The  firft  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Siberia  and  Tartary.  The  fecond  in  Philadelphia. 
The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Canada.  The  fourth, 
fifth,  and  feventh  of  Siberia  ;  and  the  fixth,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  of  North-America. 

Culture  of  the  Spirjea. 

The  firft,  fecond,  fixth,  and  feventh  fpecies,  may  be 
propagated  by  fuckers  from  the  ftems  of  the  old  plants,  or 
by  laying  down  the  tender  branches,  which,  when 
rooted,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  out  in  rows,  at  the 
diftance  of  three  feet  one  from  another,  and  the  plants 
about  a  foot  afunder  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurferv  let 
them  remain  two  years,  in  which  time  the  ground 
fhould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  that  between  the 
rows  fhould  be  dug  up  in  the  fpring.  If  the  plants  put 
out  fuckers  from  the  roots,  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and 
afterwards  the  plants  fhould  be  removed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which  fhould  be 
either  in  (mall  wildernefs  quarters,  or  in  clumps  of 
flowering  fhrubs. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies  may  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  the  under  branches,  which  when°thev 
have  taken  root,  may  be  cut  off,  and  tranfplanted  into  a 
nurfery,  where  they  may  be  managed  in  the  manner 
directed  for  the  preceding  forts. 

The  eighth  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  roots  in  autumn  :  it  thrives  belt  in  a  moift  foil  and  a 
fhady  fituation  ;  but  this,  and  the  ninth  and  tenth 
fpecies  are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  eleventh  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  a  fhady  border  foon  after  they  are 
ripe.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  let  them  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves  begin 
to  decay,  they  muft  be  either  tranfplanted  to  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  planted  in  a 
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nurfery  bordef,  where  they  may  ftand  a  year  or  two. 
They  fhould  have  a  moift  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

SPURGE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Burning  Thorny  Plant. 
See  the  article  Burning  Thorny  Plant. 

SPURGE  LAUREL,  Daphne.  See  the  article 
Daphne. 

SQASH,  a  fpccies  of  the  Gourd.  See  the  article 
Gourd. 

SQILL,  Scilla ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  hexandria  monogynia,  and  of  which  there  are 
eight  fpecies.  I.  Squill,  with  a  coated  root.  2.  Squill, 
with  a  fcaly  root.  3.  Squill,  with  a  folid  root,  and  an 
hemifpherical  corymbus  of  flowers.  4.  Squill,  with  a 
folid  root,  and  a  conical  corymbus  of  flowers  ;  commonly 
called  Hyacinth  of  Peru-  5.  Squill,  with  a  folid  root, 
and  flowers  growing  alternately  from  the  Tides  of  the 
ftalk,  almoft  nodding.  6.  Squill,  with  a  folid  root, 
and  eredt  flowers  growing  thinly.  7.  Squill,  with  a 
folid  root,  flender,  linear  leaves,  flowers  growing  in  a 
corymbus,  and  naked  foot-ltaiks  rifing  over  each  other 
to  the  length  of  the  flowers.  8.  Squill,  with  a  thick, 
roundilh,  fpiked  leaf. 

Thefe  are  all  perennial  plants.  The  firft  fpecies  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria,  growing  on  the  fea- 
fhores,  and  in  ditches  where  the  l'alt  water  flows  in  with 
the  tide,  and  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of 
Spain,  France,  and  the  Pyrenees;  the  third,  fourth, 
and  eighth  in  Portugal  ;  the  fifth  in  Byzantium  ;  the 
fixth  in  France  and  Germany  ;  and  the  feventh  in  feveral 
parts  of  England. 

Culture  of  the  Squill. 

Thefe  are  all  hardy  plants,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds  or  off-lets  ;  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn 
foon  after  tney  are  ripe,  either  in  fhallow  boxes  or  pans, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  directed  for  the 
hyacinths  ;  but  the  mod  expeditious  way  of  propagating 
them,  and  that  mod  generally  pradfifed,  is  by  off-fets  : 
the  roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  after  the  leaves  are 
decayed,  and  they  may  be  in  other  refpedts  treated  like 
the  feedling  plants. 

STflEHELINA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 
only  two  fpecies.  1.  Stsehelina,  with  woolly  leaves. 
2.  Staehelina,  with  almoft  three-cornered  leaves. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Culture  of  the  Staehelina. 

Both  fpecies  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if 
planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  covered  clofe 
with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  will  foon  take  root,  after 
which  they  fhould  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  frefh  earth,  but  not  over  rich, 
and  placed  in  the  (hade  fill  they  have  taken  new  root. 
In  autumn  they  muff  be  removed  into  an  airy  glafs-cafe, 
where  they  muff  remain  all  the  winter. 

STALK,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  rifes  immediately 
from  the  root,  and  which  fupports  the  flowers  and  the 
fruit.  The  term  ftalk  is  ufed  on  all  occafrons  ;  but  in 
fpeaking  of  grafles  and  gramineous  plants,  the  word 
culm  is  ufed  in  its  place,  to  diftinguifh  that  peculiar  kind 
of  ftalk,  which  is  general  to  all  thefe  plants,  and  is  not 
found  in  any  other. 

The  terms  ufed  in  deferibing  the  ftalk  of  a  plant, 
are, 

1.  Simple  Stalk,  one  which  runs  up  undivided  from  the 
root  to  the  top  :  this  is  called  naked  when  it  has  no 
leaves  ;  foliofe,  when  it  has  leaves  on  ;  ramofe ,  when  it 
fends  out  branches  ;  eredi,  when  it  rifes  up  ftrait  ; 
oblique ,  when  flanting  ;  voluble ,  when  it  twifts  round 
other  things  ;  fexous,  when  it  bends  ;  reclinate,  when  it 
ft  oops  toward  the  ground  ;  procumbent ,  .when  it  lies  on 
the  ground  ;  creeping  and  farmentous,  when  it  emits  roots 
as  it  runs  along. 

2.  If  the  Stalk  be  rounded  in  fhape,  it  is  called  round-, 
if  it  makes  two  angles,  ancipital ;  if  three,  trigonal-,  if 
four,  fquare ;  if  more,  polygonal ;  if  it  be  lightly  ridged, 
and  furrowed  .on  the  furface,  it  is  faid  to  be  frialed-,  if 
more  deeply  fo,  caniculated ,  or  channelled ;  if  full  of  pro- 
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tuberances,  fcabrous ;  if  lightly  hairy,  villofe ;  if  more 
roughly  fo,  trijpid. 

3.  In  the  branched  Stalk,  if  the  branches  rife  ereeft, 
it  is  exprefled  by  afeendent  ;  if  they  fpread,  by  dijfufe ; 
if  they  are  very  large,  it  is  called  brachiated. 

4.  If  the  ftalk  divaricate,  or  inftead  of  fending  out 
branches,  divides  into  them,  it  is  called  a  compofne Jlalk  ; 
if  thefe  divarications  proceed  by  pairs,  or  every  branch 
is  divided  into  two  others,  it  is  dichotomous ;  if  it  part 
into  two  feries  of  branches,  it  is  exprefled  by  the  term 
dijlichous  ;  if  it  parts  into  a  multitude  of  ramifications, 
Jubdivided.  All  thefe  terms  are  ufed  in  exprefling  the 
different  ftate  of  the  culm.  When  a  ftalk  has  no  articu¬ 
lations,  it  is  called  equal ,  when  fcaly,  fquarnef. 

STAMINA,  the  male  parts  of  a  flower,  or  its  male 
organs  of  generation.  Linnaeus  defines  the  Stamina  the 
entrail  of  the  plant,  defigned  for  the  preparation  of  the 
pollen.  See  Pollen. 

Each  ftainen  confifts  of  two  parts.  1.  The  filament 
or  thread,  which  ferves  to  elevate  the  anthera  or  fum- 
mit,  and  at  the  fame  time  connects  it  with  the  flower. 
2.  The  anthera,  or  fummit  itfelf,  which  contains  within 
it  the  pollen,  and  when  come  to  maturity,  dilchaiges 
the  fame. 

The  ftamina  being  the  male  part  of  the  flower,  the 
conftrufltion  and  diftribution  of  the  fexual  fyftem,  is 
principally  founded  upon,  ‘and  regulated  by  them.  Such 
flowers  as  want  the  ftamina,  are  called  female  flowers  : 
luch  as  have  the  ftamina,  but  want  the  piftillum,  or  fe¬ 
male  part,  male  flowers  :  fuch  as  have  them  both,  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers ;  and  fuch  as  have  neither,  neuter 
flowers. 

Mr.  Tournefort  takes  the  ufe  of  the  ftamina  to  be,  as 
it  were,  fo  many  excretory  canals  for  difebarging  the 
growing  embryo  of  its  redundant  juices;  and  of  thefe 
excrements  of  the  fruit,  he  takes  that  farina,  or  duft, 
found  in  the  apices,  to  be  formed.  But  other  writers, 
as  Geoffroy,  and  Linnaeus  in  particular,  aflign  the  fta¬ 
mina  a  nobler  ufe  :  thefe  authors,  explaining  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  plants  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  ani¬ 
mals,  maintain  the  ufe  of  the  ftamina  to  be  that  of  fe- 
creting,  in  their  fine  capillary  canals,  ajuice,  which  be¬ 
ing  collected,  hardened,  and  formed  into  a  farina,  or 
duft,  in  the  tops  of  the  apices,  is  thence,  when  the  plant 
arrives  at  maturity,  difeharged  by  the  burfting  of  the 
apices  upon  the  top  of  the  pjftil,  whence  is  a  paffage  for 
it  to  defeend  into  the  uterus,  where  being  received,  it 
impregnates  and  fecundifies  the  plant.  See  Botany, 
Generation  of  Plants,  Farina,  and  Pistil. 

On  this  principle  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  fame  flower 
contains  both  fexes,  which  contributes  each  their  part 
to  the  generation  :  that  the  ftamina  are  the  male  part, 
and  the  farina,  which  is  always  found  of  an  oily  gluti¬ 
nous  nature,  the  feminal  liquor  ;  and  that  the  piftil  is  the 
female  part,  which  condudls  the  femen  to  the  ova  or 
embryos. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  prefent  age,  who  oppofe 
this  dodtrine,  is  Dr.  Alfton,  late  profefior  of  botany  at 
Edinburgh,  who,  in  an  exprefs  difl'ertation  on  the  fexes  of 
plants,  publilhed  in  the  Phyfical  Effays,  undertakes  to 
overthrow  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  fexes  of 
plants,  by  repeated  experiments.  This  author,  confi- 
dering  that  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  vegetables  which 
bear  flowers  on  one  plant,  and  feeds  on  another,  as  Jpi- 
nacia,  mercurialis ,  cannabis ,  he.  in  order  to  determine  the 
controverfy,  thought  of  training  up  one  or  more  of  thefe 
feed-bearing  plants  at  a  fufficient  diftance  from  thofe  that 
carry  flowers,  and  obferving  the  confequence.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  fpring  1737,  he  tranfplanted  three  fets  of  the 
common  fpinach,  long  before  it  could  be  known  whether 
they  were  flowering  or  feed-bearing  plants  from  a  little 
bed,  on  which  it  was  raifed,  into  a  place  of  the  garden 
full  eighty  yards  diftant,  and  almoft  fouth,  there  being 
two  hawthorn  and  three  holly-hedges,  all  very  thick 
and  tall,  between  them  and  their  feed-bed,  and  no  other 
fpinach  in  the  garden,  or  near  ;  thefe  we  are  told  proved 
all  fertile  plants,  and  ripened  plenty  of  feeds ;  and  that 
thefe  feeds,  being  fown,  grew,  and  profpered,  as  well 
as  any  fpinach  could  do. 
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The  fame  author  in  fpring  1741,  made  other  feparate  ' 
experiments  on  the  common  hemp,  and  the  French 
mercury  ;  each  of  which  plants,  notwithftanding  they 
were  planted  in  a  very  high  inclofure,  many  hundred 
yards  diftant  from  any  other  of  the  lame  clafs  of  plants, 
he  allures  us,  ripened  fertile  feeds. 

STAMINEOUS,  a  term  ufed  by  botanifts,  for  thofe 
flowers  of  plants  which  have  no  petals,  or  flower-leaves, 
but  confift  only  of  a  number  of  ftamina  and  piftils, 
placed  in  a  cup.  This  cup  is  fometimes  miftaken  for  a 
flower,  and  its  leaves  thought  to  be  true  petals,  but  they 
remain  when  the  ftamina  are  fallen,  and  become  the 
capfules,  containing  the  feed  ;  which,  according  to 
Tournefort,  is  the  true  character  of  a  cup,  not  of  a  flower. 

STANDARD,  or  VEXILLUM,  the  name  of  a  pe¬ 
tal  in  papilionaceous  flowers,  placed  above  the  carina, 
or  keel,  and  covering  the  other  petals.  See  the  articles 
Papilionaceous,  Keel,  and  Alje. 

STANDARD-TREES.  See  the  article  Trees. 

STAR  of  Bethlehem.  See  the  article  Star  Flower. 

STARWORT.  See  the  article  Aster. 

STELLATE  PLANTS,  thofe  whofe  leaves  grow 
not  lefs  than  fix  at  a  joint,  and  are  arranged  like  the  rays 
of  a  ftar. 

STIGMA,  the  fummit  of  the  piftil,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  moifture  for  the  breaking  of  the  pollen.  See 
the  article  Pistil. 

STOCK  JULY-FLOWER,  or  GILLY¬ 
FLOWER,  Cheinanthus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  tetradynamia  ftliquofa ,  and  of 
whioh  there  are  ten  lpecies.  1.  Stock  with  fpear-fhaped, 
indented  leaves,  an  ere£l  ftalk,  and  four  cornered  pods. 

2.  Stock  with  fpear-fhaped,  acute,  fmooth  leaves, 
being  the  common  yellow  Leucojum,  or  Wall-flower. 

3.  Stock,  with  fpear-fhaped,  indented  leaves,  and 
pods  with  awl-fhaped  points.  4.  Stock  with  fpear- 
fhaped,  intire,  obtufe,  hoary  leaves,  comprefled  pods 
with  truncated  points,  and  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  commonly 
called  the  Queen’s  Stock  Gilly-flower.  5.  Stock  with 
fpear-fhaped,  indented,  obtufe,  hoary  leaves,  cylindric 
pods  with  acute  points,  and  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  com¬ 
monly  called  Ten-weeks  Stock.  6.  Stock  with  nar 
row,  finuated  leaves,  leflile  flowers  with  waved  petals, 
and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  7.  Stock  with  indented,  obtufe 
leaves,  fmooth  cups,  and  knotty  pointed  pods.  8.  Stock 
with  lacerated,  indented,  pointed  leaves,  hairy  cups, 
and  knotty  pointed  pods.  9.  Stock  with  the  points  of 
the  pods  indented  into  three  parts.  10.  Stock  with 
leaves  which  grow  clofe  together  in  heads,  turn  back¬ 
ward,  and  are  waved. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  natives  of  different  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  third,  fifth,  feventb,  eighth,  and  ninth 
lpecies,  are  annuals.  The  firft,  fecond,  and  tenth, 
are  biennials,  and  the  reft  are  perennial  plants.  One 
rule  of  culture  ferves  for  the  production  and  prelervation 
of  all  the  fpecies,  and  their  innumerable  varieties. 

Culture  of  the  Stock-July-Flower. 

They  are  all  to  be  propagated  by  feeds  ;  the  belt  time 
for  fowing  them  is  in  the  beginning  of  April,  upon  a 
border  of  frefh  light  earth,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
morning  fun  ;  for  if  they  are  expofed  to  too  much  fun, 
or  fown  on  too  dry  a  foil,  they  are  ufually  deftroyed 
while  young  by  a  fort  of  fly  ;  and  the  only  way  to  guard 
againft  this  is,  to  fow  a  few  radifhes  on  the  fame  ground, 
for  the  flies  being  very  fond  of  their  leaves,  will  leave 
thofe  of  the  ftocks  untouched  ;  but  the  radilhes  muftnot 
Hand  too  thick,  for  it  would  weaken  the  plants. 

When  the  young  plants  have  got  about  fix  leaves, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  borders  of  light  earth, 
where  they  may  alfo  enjoy  the  morning  fun  ;  and  here 
they  fhould  ftand  at  four  inches  diftance,  and  be  watered 
and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  root;  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft  following  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  places  in  the  flower-garden  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  they  will  flower  the  fucceeding  fpring.  This  laft 
tranfplanting  fhould,  ifpoflible,  be  done  in  a  wet  feafon. 

As  thefe  are  moftly  annual  and  biennial  plants,  they 
fhould  be  fown  every  year ;  and  it  is  an  exce  lent 
method  to  exchange  feeds  annually  with  a  perfon  who 
ratfes  good  flowers  at  a  diftance  from  you. 
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They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  flips  and  cuttings: 
but  they  never  are  fo  ftrong,  or  flower  lo  well  as  when 
raifed  from  feeds. 

S'l  OEBE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  is  only- 
one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
rifes  with  a  ligneous  ftalk,  three  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  fhort,  hooked,  and  of  a  greyifh  colour.  The  flowers 
grow  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Culture  of  the  Stoebe. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  flips,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  July  upon  a  bed  of  foft  loam,  and  covered 
clofe  down  either  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  finding  them 
every  day  from  the  fun  till  they  taken  root :  then  they 
muff  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  afterwards 
taken  up  and  planted  in  pots,  placing  them  in  the  fhade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  fheltered  fituation  with  other  tender  exotic  plants, 
and  in  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  fhelter,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air. 

STOECHAS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 
three  fpecies.  1.  Stoechas,  with  fpear-fhaped,  linear 
leaves,  and  fhort  foot-ftalks  to  the  flowers.  2.  Stoechas, 
w'ith  fpear-fhaped,  linear  leaves,  and  long  foot-ftalks  to 
the  flowers.  3.  Stoechas,  with  winged,  indented  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  natives  of  Spain :  and  the  firft 
likewife  of  the  fouth  of  France. 

Culture  of  the  Stoechas. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  muft  be  fown  in  March,  on  a  bed  of  light  dry 
(oil,  and  when  they  come  up  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  weeds  until  they  are  two  inches  high,  at 
which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  ;  and,  for  which 
there  muft  be  a  fpot  of  light  dry  ground  prepared,  and 
laid  level,  which  muft  be  trodden  out  in  beds,  into 
which  the  plants  fhould  be  planted  at  about  five  or  fix 
inches  diftance  each  way,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade 
them  till  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  will 
require  no  further  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  the  following  fummer :  but,  if  the  winter  fhould 
prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  them  with  mats, 
to  guard  them  againft  the  frofts,  which  otherwife  would 
be  apt  to  injure  them  while  they  are  fo  young  ;  but  in 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the  following  fpring, 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  places  where  they  are  ?o 
remain,  obferving,  if  poflible,  to  tranfplant  them  in  a 
warm  moift  feafon,  and  not  to  let  them  remain  long 
above  ground,  for  if  their  roots  are  dried  they  feldom 
grow  well  after. 

The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings, 
which  if  planted  in  April  will  take  root  very  freely  ;  and 
when  rooted,  muft  be  planted  in  pots,  that  they  may  be 
flickered  from  fevere  froft  in  winter,  for  they  are  too 
tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  through  the  winter  in 
England,  efpecially  while  they  are  young:  but  when 
they  have  obtained  ftrength,  fome  of  them  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  fituation, 
upon  a  dry  rubbifby  foil,  where  they  will  be  ftinted  from 
growing  too  vigoroufly,  fo  will  endure  the  cold  much 
better  than  if  they  were  growing  in  better  ground. 

SI  ONE  CROP.  See  the  article  Leffer  Houseleek. 
STONE  CROP-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  Goofe-foot. 
See  the  article  Goose-foot. 

STORAX-TREE,  Styrax ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  dodecandria  monogynia ,  and" of 
which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Judaea,  and  Italy.  It 
rifles  with  a  woody  ftalk  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  hiofi. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  hoary  on  their  under.  The  flowers,  which 
are  white,  grow  in  bunches,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundilh  berries. 

Culture  of  the  Storax-tree. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  toward  the  latter 
end  of  iummer,  muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  frefh 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot- bed! 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  they  fhould  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be 

removed 
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removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  flieltered  fituation, 
where  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  watered 
in  dry  weather.  In  autumn  let  them  under  a  common 
hot- bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fecured  from  hard 
frofts  in  winter,  and  enjoy  as  much  free  air  ds  polfible  in 
mild  weather. 

In  the  fpring,  before  the  plants  begin  to  Ihoot,  they 
Ihould  be  Ihaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  their  roots  care¬ 
fully  parted,  tranfplanting  each  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot  filled  with  frefh,  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
very  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  muft  be  watered  and 
fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they 
Ihould  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  in  which 
they  may  be  placed  in  June,  and  about  the  end  of 
G&ober  they  muft  be  removed  into  Ihelter  for  the  winter 
feafon. 

After  the  plants  have  been  in  the  pots  four  years,  they 
may  be  turned  out  of  them,  and  planted  in  the  full 
ground  againft  a  wall  with  a  fouth  afpedl,  to  which 
their  branches  Ihould  be  trained,  as  is  pradliled  with 
fruit  trees :  but  in  very  fevere  frofts  it  will  be  proper  to 
cover  the  branches  with  mats,  ftravv,  or  other  light 
covering. 

STOVE.  See  the  article  Hot-house. 

STRAWBERRY,  Fragariay  a  genusof  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  icofandria  polygirtia,  and  of  which 
there  are  four  fpecies.  I.  The  Wood  Strawberry.  2. 
The  Scarlet  Strawberry.  3.  The  Hautboy  Strawberry. 
4.  The  Chili  Strawberry. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  England.  The  fecond 
of  Virginia ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  of  America. 

Culture  of  the  Strawberry. 

All  the  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Strawberries  may  be 
raifed  from  feeds  :  but  the  common,  and  moft  expedi¬ 
tious  way  of  propagating  them  is  from  their  runners, 
which  eafily  take  root  at  their  joints,  and  there  form 
plants,  which,  in  two  or  three  months,  are  fit  to  be  cut 
off  and  tranfplanted.  Thofe  which  root  earlieft  In  the 
fpring,  and  neareft  to  the  mother  plant,  are  the  fitteft 
for  this  purpofe  :  and  the  beft  time  for  removing  them  is 
in  October,  that  they  may  get  new  roots  before  the  hard 
frofts  fet  in.  They  Ihould  never  be  taken  from  old 
negledted  beds,  where  the  plants  have  been  fuffered  to 
run  into  a  multitude  of  fuckers,  nor  from  any  but  the 
moft  fruitful  plants. 

The  ground  in  which  they  are  planted  muft  be  well 
due,  and  very  carefully  cleared  of  weeds  ;  and  when  it 
is  fevelled,  it  fhould  be  marked  out  into  beds  three  feet 
and  an  half,  or  at  moft  four  feet  wide,  leaving  a  path¬ 
way  of  two  feet,  or  two  and  an  half  broad  between  them. 
Thefe  paths  are  neceflary  for  the  convenience  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  fruit,  for  weeding  and  dreffingof  the  beds,  and, 
which  is  of  eflential  confequence  to  plants  that  remain 
fo  long  in  the  ground  as  thefe  do,  to  be  frequently  dug 
up,  in  order  to  lay  fine  frelh  earth  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

Of  the  wood-ftrawberry,  four  rows  may  be  planted, 
in  a  quincunx  order,  at  about  eight  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  rows,  and  a  foot  diftance  from  row  to  row, 
in  the  beds  that  are  four  feet  wide  :  but  three  rows  in  a 
bed  three  feet  wide  will  do  much  better,  becaufe  they 
will  be  more  benefited  by  the  digging  of  the  alleys.  The 
fcarlet  ftrawberry  muft  be  planted  at  a  foot  diftance  every 
way,  and  the  hautboy  at  fixteen  inches.  The  Chili 
ftrawberry,  which  is  the  largeft  of  all,  muft  be  fet  about 
two  feet  diftance  from  plant  to  plant :  this  laft  is  found  to 
fucceed  beft  under  the  fliade  of  the  trees,  in  a  very 
ftrong  brick  earth,  approaching  nearly  to  clay  :  but  it 
feldoms  perfedls  its  fruit  here,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  cultivation. 

If  the  winter  prove  fevere,  fome  old  tanner's  bark,  or 
if  that  cannot  be  eafily  procured,  faw-duft,  fea-coal 
allies,  or  decayed  leaves  of  trees,  Ihould  be  fpread  over 
the  furface  of  the  bed,  between  the  plants,  to  keep  out 
the  froft.  This  care  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  Chili 
ftrawberry,  which  is  frequently  killed  in  hard  winters. 

In  the  fpring,  after  the  danger  of  hard  froft  is  over, 
the  ground  between  the  plants  in  the  beds  Ihould  be 
forked  with  a  narrow  three-pronged  fork,  to  loofen  it 
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and  break  the  clods  :  and  if  the  tan,  or  other  covering-, 
which  was  laid  on  in  the  autumn,  is  then  mixed  with 
and  buried  in  the  earth,  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  the  plants, 
efpecially  in  ftrong  land.  A  covering  of  mofs  fpread  over 
the  beds  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginnirf"- 
of  April,  will  not  only  keep  the  ground  moift,  by  pre° 
venting  the  drying  winds  of  the  fpring  from  penetrating 
it,  and  thereby  contribute  greatly  to  fecure  a  good  crop 
of  fruit ;  but  it  will  alfo  preferve  the  fruit  cleanlrom  that 
grit  which  is  often  thrown  up  by  heavy  rains  after  it  is 
full  grown,  to  the  great  detriment  of  its  flavour,  becaufe 
it  muft  then  be  walhed  before  it  can  be  eaten. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  they  muft  be  watered 
very  plentifully  if  the  feafon  is  dry,  and"  great  care  muft 
be  taken  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  At  Michael¬ 
mas  the  beds  fhould  be  forked  again,  the  weedino-s  Ihould 
be  repeated  carefully,  the  alleys  Ihould  be  dug,^and  the 
weeds  deftroyed,  all  the  ftrings  or  runners  muft  betaken 
from  the  roots,  and  the  plants  Ihould  be  thinned,  by  pul¬ 
ling  up  the  weakeft,  wherever  they  ftand  too  clofe  toge¬ 
ther.  The  throwing  of  a  little  fine  earth  over  them  °at 
that  time,  will  alfo  greatly  ftrengthen  their  roots.  5 

As  thefe  beds  feldom  continue  good  above  three  years, 
in  the  common  way  of  managing  them,  and  as  thev 
yield  but  little  fruit  the  firft  year  •  it  is  neceflary  to  new 
plant  fome  frelh  ground  every  third  year.  When  this  is 
done,  the  old  beds  may  be  deftroyed,  and  the  ground 
converted  to  fome  other  ufe,  after  the  new  ones  have  had 
one  year’s  growth.  But  that  ftrawberry  beds  may  be 
made  to  yield  good  crops  even  for  fome  years  longer  than 
the  abovementioned  uf'ual  term  of  their  duration,0  is  per¬ 
haps  more  than  probable,  if  they  are  cultivated  according 
to  the  principles  of  what  is  called  the  new  hufbandry. 

The  indefatigable  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  among  his  nu¬ 
merous  and  judicious  trials  of  that  hufbandry,  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  plants,  applied  it  to  ftrawberries,  of  which  he 
planted  feveral  beds  of  well  and  deeply  loofened  earth, 
fix  feet  wide,  with  Angle  rows.  The  vigour  of  the 
plants,  the  largenefs  of  their  leaves,  and  the  very  great 
number  of  their  roots,  though  cultivated  only  by  ftirrino- 
of  the  ground  with  the  horfe-hoe,  without  the  leaft  help 
of  dung,  manure  of  any  kind,  or  watering  even  in  the 
drieft  weather,  gave  him  room  to  expedt,  before  the  firft 
fummer  was  over,  that  their  fruit  would  be  very  lar^e  and 
plentiful  the  next  year  :  nor  was  he  difippointed  ;  for 
in  1754,  which  was  their  fecond  year,  his  ftrawbe’rries 
were  admirable,  extremely  large,  finely  Rented,  and  of 
a  very  high  flavour.  He  continued  the  fame  method  in 
1755  and  1756,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  before. 
In  fhort,  though  the  year  1755  was  fo  extremely  hot" 
and  dry,  that  no  watering  could  well  fuffice  to  keep 
alive  the  plants  that  were  managed  in  the  common  way; 
thefe  remained  conftantly  green,  and  in  great  vigour’ 
and  their  fruit  was,  in  every  refpedl,  finer  than  that  on 
which  the  utmoft  care  was  bellowed  in  his  kitchen 
garden. 

An  ingenious  writer  in  the  Mufeum  Rufticum  has 
obliged  the  world  with  the  following  method  of  culti¬ 
vating  ftrawberries. 

“  I  have  them,  fays  he,  of  feveral  kinds  ;  and  the 
fruit,  in  the  feafon,  is  in  great  perfedion,  being  lare-e, 
and  poffe fling  a  fine  flavour.  Thefe  I  procure  with  no 
great  trouble  or  difficulty  in  the  cultivation. 

“  1  plant  them  in  regular  rows  on  beds  three  feet 
wide.  The  foil  I  choofe  for  them  is  a  good,  natural 
frelh,  rich  loam  :  the  lefs  it  requires  of  manure  the  bet¬ 
ter,  the  fruit  being  the  fweeter  and  finer. 

“  On  each  of  thefe  beds  above-rhentioned,  I  plant 
three  rows  of  plants,  in  quincunx  order,  at  fifteen  inches 
diftance  every  way  ;  and  I  rather  choofe  to  plant  them 
each  on  a  little  hillock,  as  it  were,  fomething  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  hops. 

“  Between  the  beds  are  intervals  of  the  fame  width. 

“  My  next  care  is,  by  frequent  hoeing,  to  keep  my 
plants  as  clear  from  weeds  as  polfible,  by  which  they  are 
fure  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  nourilhment;  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  confequence,  particularly  when  the  fruit  is 
fet,  as  then  they  require  moft,  and  the  weeds  are  alfo  at 

that 
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that  feafon  moft  luxuriant  :  I  therefore  then  ftir  the 
earth  with  the  hoe  often,  which  anlvvers,  as  I  faid  be¬ 
fore,  a  double  purpofe. 

“  I  obierve  to  keep  my  plants  as  clear  as  poffible  from 
runners;  by  which  means  my  fruit  is  larger,  and  fooner 
ripe,  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 

“  When  my  ltrawberry  plants  have  borne  fruit  two 
fuccelTive  years  on  the  beds,  I  get  the  alleys,  or  inter¬ 
vals,  dug  up  and  prepared,  into  which  I  tranfplant  them 
in  the  fame  manner  they  were  planted  in  the  firft-men- 
tioned  beds,  which  then  become  in  their  turn  the  inter¬ 
vals. 

“  Here  they  remain  two  years  more,  when  I  again  re- 
meve  them  into  frefh  land  prepared  tor  the  purpofe,  in 
this  manner  never  letting  them  bear  fruit  more  than  two 
years  in  one  fpot. 

“  I  cannot  eafily  deferibe  to  you  the  great  benefit  this 
method  of  management  is  of  to  the  plants,  which  are 
thereby  greatly  invigorated,  and  the  fruit  prodigioufly 
improved,  both  in  point  of  fize  and  flavour,  infomuch 
that  they  appear  to  be  quite  of  a  different  mature  from 
thofe  of  my  neighbours,  who  firft  furnifhed  me  with  the 
plants.” 

STRAWBERRY  ELITE.  See  the  article  Elite. 

STRAWBERRY  SPINACH,  a  fpecies  of  Elite.  See 
Bmte. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE,  Arbutus.  See  the  article 
Arbutus. 

STROB1LUS,  a  fort  of  pericarpium,  formed  of  a 
number  of  vaginae,  with  contorted  points  applied  dole 
to  one  another. 

STYLE,  is  a  part  of  the  pi  {HI  of  plants,  and  is  of 
various  figures,  but  always  placed  on  the  germen  :  it 
gives  origin  to  the  ftigma.  In  fome  plants  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fhort,  and  in  others  it  feems  entirely  wanting. 
See  the  articles  Pistil,  Stigma,  and  Germen. 

SUCCORY,  Cbichorium ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  Jyngenefia  polygemia  aqualis ,  and 
of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  i.  Succory  with  a 
fingle  flalk,  and  indented,  finu  tcd  leaves.  2.  Succory 
with  a  fingle  flalk,  and  entire  crcnated  leaves,  or  com¬ 
mon  endive.  3.  Succory  with  a  prickly  flalk  divided 
by  pairs. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  by  the  fides  of  roads, 
and  in  fhady  lanes  in  this  and  molt  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  is  never  admitted  into  gardens. 

For  an  account  of  the  fecond  lpecies,  fee  Endive  : 
to  which  article  we  alfo  refer  the  reader,  for  the  culture 
of  the  third  fort ;  as  it  is  proper  for  it  in  every  refpedt. 

SUCCULENT  PLAN  FS,  fuch  whofe  leaves  are 
thick,  and  abound  with  juice. 

SULPHUR-WORT.  See  the  article  Hogs-Fennel. 

Sweet  SULTAN,  a  fpecies  of  Centaury. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  and  rifes  with  a 
round  channelled  ftalk  near  three  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  jagged,  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  flowers 
grow  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches;  they  have  a  very 
ltrong  odour,  and  their  colour  is  fbrnetimes  white, 
fometimes  flefh-colour,  and  at  others  purple. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant,  the  firft  having 
fiftular  flowers  ;  and  the  fecond  with  fringed  flowers, 
commonly  called  Amberboi,  or  Emberboi. 

Culture  of  this  Sweet  Sultan. 

It  is>  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  on  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  have  ob¬ 
tained  fome  ltrength,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden.  The  feeds  may  alio  be 
town  on  a  warm  border  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  re¬ 
moved  in  the  fpring  into  the  flower-garden. 

Yellow  Sweet  SULTAN,  another  lpecies  of  Centaury. 

This  plant  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  the  former, 
hut  requires  a  different  culture  as  being  much  more 
tender. 

Culture  of  the  Yellow  Sweet  Sultan. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  muft  be  Town  in  the  fpring 
upon  a  hot- bed,  and  when  the  plants  a^e  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot-bed.  When 
the  plants  have  obtained  fome  ftrength,  they  muft  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  feparate  pots,  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have 
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taken  root,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
pleafure-garden. 

But  the  plants  thus  placed  in  the  open  air  feldom  ri¬ 
pen  their  feeds  fo  that  the  beft  method  is  to  keep  two 
or  three  plants  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  under  a  deep 
frame,  where  they  will  flower  much  earlier  than  the 
others,  and  being  prote&ed  from  wet  and  cold,  will 
ripen  their  feeds  every  year. 

SUMACH,  Yitrus,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  th z  pentandria  trigynia ,  and  of  which  there 
are  twelve  fpecies,  but  fix  of  thefe  only  are  cultivated  in 
gardens.  1.  Sumach  with  winged,  obtufely  fawed, 
oval  leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  fide.  2.  Sumach  with 
winged,  intire  leaves,  and  a  jointed,  membranaceous 
foot-ftalk.  3.  Sumach  with  trifoliate  leaves,  angular 
rhomboidal  lobes,  Handing  upon  foot-ftalks,  and  downy 
on  their  under  fide.  4.  Sumach,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and 
linear,  fpcar-lhaped,  intire  lobes,  Handing  upon  foot- 
ftalks,  and  downy  on  their  under  fide.  5.  Sumach, 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  fmooth,  wedge-fhaped,  fefiile 
lobes.  6.  Sumach,  with  fingle,  obverfe,  oval  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  fouthe'rn  parts  of 
Europe.  The  fecond  of  North  America.  The  third 
and  fifth,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fourth 
grows  naturally  in  Ethiopia  :  and  the  fixth  fpecies  is  a 
native  of  Lombardy  in  Italy. 

Culture  of  the  Sumach. 

The  two  firft  fpecies  are  fhrubby  plants,  and  are  eafily 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn, 
either  in  the  full  ground,  or  in  pots.  When  fown  in 
pots,  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  frame  in 
the  winter,  and  in  fpring  let  them  be  plunged  into  a 
very  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  have  a  large  {hire  of  air,  and  be  hardened  by  de¬ 
grees  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  as  foon  as  the  weather  is  favourable,  placing  them 
fo  as  to  have  the  morning  fun.  Let  them  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  fupplied  with  water.  In 
the  autumn  following  the  pots  may  be  removed  again 
under  a  common  frame,  obferving  never  to  cover  them 
but  in  froft.  The  following  fpring,  juft  before  the 
plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
pots,  carefully  feparated,  and  then  tranfplanted  into  a 
nurfery,  three  feet  afunder,  and  atone  foot  diftance  in  the 
rows.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  ftand  two  years  to  get 
ftrength,  after  which  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  feeds  which  are  fown  in  the  full  ground  may  be 
covered  the  Hi  It  winter  with  fome  old  tanners-bark, 
which  in  the  fpring  fhould  be  drawn  off,  when  the 
danger  of  hard  froft  is  over.  When  the  plants  come  up 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  the  fpring 
following  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into 
a  nurfery  as  before  directed  ;  but  the  eafieft  method  of 
propagating  thefe  plants  is  by  fuckers  :  they  are'alfo  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers  and  cuttings. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fpecies  are  too  tender  to 
live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  of  this  country  : 
for  which  reafon  they  are  planted  in  pots  or  tubs,  and 
houfed  in  autumn,  and  in  the  winter  they  may  be 
treated  in  the  manner  of  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants ; 
they  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  layers,  which 
fhould  be  laid  down  in  autumn.  In  the  autumn  fol¬ 
lowing  they  may  be  taken  from  of?  the  old  plants,  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  where,  after  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  a  year  or  two,  they  may  be  planted  in  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

Myrtle-leaved  SUMACH,  Coriania,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Male  Myrtle¬ 
leaved  Sumach.  2.  Female  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  France.  They  feldom  fife 
more  than  four  feet  high,  but  fend  forth  a  number  of 
ftems,  fo  as  to  form  a  thicket. 

Culture  of  the  Myrtle- leaved  Sumach. 

Both  fpecies  are  propagated  by  the  fuckers,  which 
muft  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery, 
where  they  may  ftand  one  or  two  years,  and  then  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  :  which 
/  '  fhould 
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fnould  be  in  wildernefs  quarters  that  have  vacancies  to 
fill  up,  for  they  are  plants  improper  for  a  l'mall  garden. 

SUMMITS,  Apices,  or  Anthers.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Anthers. 

SUN-FLOWER,  Helianthus ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fruf- 
iranaa,  and  of  which  there  are  ten  fpecies.  i.  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  all  the  leaves  heart-fhaped,  veins 
uniting  behind  at  the  bafe,  but  towards  the  border 
naked  ;  commonly  called  Annual  Sun-flower.  2.  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  the  under  leaves  heart-fhaped,  veins 
uniting  behind  at  their  bafe,  and  the  upper  leaves  oval ; 
commonly  called  Perennial  Sun-flower.  3.  Sun-flower, 
with  oval,  heart-fhaped  leaves,  with  the  nerves  uniting 
in  the  leaf  ;  commonly  called  Jerufalem  Artichoke.  4. 
Sun-flower,  with  a  ftalk  fmooth  on  the  under-fide, 
heart-fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  ten  petals  in  the  rays. 
5.  Sun-flower,  with  a  fpindle-fhaped  root.  6.  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  rough,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  and  a  {lender 
ftalk,  fmooth  towards  the  bottom.  7.  Sun-flower,  with 
fmooth,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves.  8.  Sun-flower, 
with  narrow  leaves.  9.  Sun-flower,  with  oblong,  op- 
pofite,  oval,  fefflle  leaves,  three  veins,  and  a  dichoto¬ 
mous  panicle.  10.  Sun-flower,  with  oval,  rough,  cre- 
nated  leaves,  with  three  nerves,  the  fcales  of  the  cup 
eredt,  and  as  long  as  the  difk  of  the  flower. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  different  parts  of 
America.  The  fecond  fort  is  mod  proper  for  large 
borders  in  great  gardens  :  it  begins  flowering  in  July, 
and  continues  till  October. 

For  an  account  of  the  third  fpecies,  fee  the  article 
Jerufdhm  Artichoke. 

Culture  of  the  Sun-flower. 

The  firfl  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  March  upon  a  bed  of  common  earth.  When 
the  plants  come  up  they  muft  be  thinned  where  they 
grow  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  when 
they  are  about  fix  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  taken  up 
with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  into  the 
large  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  muft 
be  watered  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which 
they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds. 

In  July  the  great  flowers  upon  the  tops  of  the  Items 
will  appear,  amongft  which  the  beft  and  molt  double 
flowers  fhould  be  preferved  for  feeds. 

All  the  other  fpecies  are  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots,  which  fpread  and  increafe  greatly.  The  beft 
time  for  doing  this  is  about  the  middle  of  October,  foon 
after  the  flowers  are  paft,  or  very  early  in  the  fpring : 
and  the  plants  will  only  require  the  common  care  of 
being  watered  and  kept  clear  from  weeds. 

SUN-FLOWER,  or  Dwarf  CISTUS,  Helianthe- 
mum ,  according  to  Linnaeus  a  fpecies  of  the  Ciftus  or 
RockRofe  :  but  by  other  botanifts  conlidered  as  a  diftindt 
genus,  of  which  they  enumerate  too  many  fpecies  to  be 
defcribed  here,  efpecially  as  they  all  require  the  fame 
culture. 

Culture  of  the  Sun-flower  or  Divarf  Cistus. 

All  the  perennial  forts  of  this  plant  may  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  places  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain  :  they  will  require  no  other  culture 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  to  thin  them 
where  they  grow  too  clofe,  always  obferving  to  leave 
thole  plants  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  each  other, 
whole  ftalks  trail  on  the  ground  and  grow  the  longeft. 

Thefe  plants  will  continue  feveral  years  in  a  poor  dry 
foil ;  but  in  rich  ground,  or  moift  fituations,  they  feldom 
laft  long. 

The  annual  forts  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  common  earth  in  April. 
When  the  plants  come  up  they  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

Bajlard  SUN-FLOWER,  He/inia,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuper- 
fiua ,  and  of  which  he  reckons  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet.  The  leaves  are 
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fmooth,  with  intire  edges.  The  flowers  are  yellovV,  and 
refemble  in  fhape  the  Sun-flower,  but  are  much  fmaller. 

Culture  of  the  Bajlard  Sun-flower. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  by  parting  of 
the  roots,  which  laft  method  is  ufually  pradfifed  in  this 
country,  becaufe  the  plant  feldom  perfects  feed  here. 
The  roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  and  parted  in  October, 
when  their  flowers  are  paft,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot.  They  fhould 
be  carefully  watered  if  the  feafon  requires  it,  and  fhould 
not  be  removed  oftener-  than  every  other  year,  if  they 
are  expected  to  flower  ftrong. 

If  it  is  propagated  by  feeds  they  fhould  be  fown  in 
March  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  where  they  often 
remain  a  twelvemonth  before  the  plants  appear.  When 
they  come  up,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  they  fhould  be 
often  watered,  and  thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe. 
In  May  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  another  bed, 
allowing  a  foot  diftance  between  them  :  here  they  muft: 
be  fliaded  till  they  have  taken  root,  and  watered  in  dry 
weather.  In  autumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Dwarf  SUN-FLOWER,  Rudheckia,  a  genus  of 
plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefia  polygamia 
frujlraneea ,  and  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies.  1. 
Dwarf  Sun-flower,  with  compofite,  jagged  leaves.  2. 
Dwarf  Sun-flower,  with  under  leaves,  having  three 
lobes,  and  the  upper  ones  entire.  3.  Dwarf  Sun-flower, 
with  oval,  fpattle-fhaped,  undivided  leaves,  and  the 
petals  of  the  rays  indented.  4.  Dwarf  Sun- flower,  with 
oval,  fpear-fhaped,  undivided  leaves,  placed  alternate, 
and  the  petals  of  the  ray  bifid.  5.  Dwarf  Sun-flower, 
with  oppofite,  fpear-fhaped,  oval,  fawed  leaves,  and  the 
petals  of  the  ray  bifid. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  natives  of  North- 
America. 

Culture  of  the  Dwarf  Sun-flower. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  either  by  fowing  the 
feeds,  or  parting  the  roots :  but  the  fineft  plants  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
fpring  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  j  the  plants  fhould  be 
removed  in  autumn  into  the  places  where  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  flower,  allowing  a  large  fpace,  clear,  between 
them. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  ofF-fets,  which 
fhould  be  parted  in  the  fpring,  and  planted  in  a  dry  foil 
and  a  warm  fituation. 

The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  by  off  fets  or  flips 
planted  in  the  fpring,  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation : 
but  the  beft  plants  are  railed  from  feed,  which  is  feldom 
produced  in  great  perfe&ion  in  this  country,  it  fhould 
therefore  be  procured  from  America.  This  fort  has  a 
root  which  will  continue  four  or  five  years,  but  when 
care  is  not  taken  to  fhelter  it  in  the  winter,  the  plants 
are  often  deftroyed  by  cold,  or  too  much  wet. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  flips  or  heads,  but  the  beft  way  is  to  raife  the  plants 
from  feeds. 

Dwarf  SUN-FLOWER,  Tetragonotheca,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies- 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Carolina.  It  feldom  grows 
above  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  and 
rough.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  refemble  the  Sun¬ 
flower  in  fhape. 

Culture  of  this  Divarf  Sun-flower. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  procured 
from  Carolina,  and  fown  in  the  fpring  in  the  full 
ground,  where  fometimes  they  will  remain  a  year  before 
the  plants  come  up,  all  which  time  the  ground  muft  be 
kept  weeded  ;  and  when  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry, 
they  will  require  frequent  waterings.  In  autumn  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  perennial,  and  will  abide 
through  the  winter  in  the  full  ground,  if  they  are 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation  :  but  in  very  fevere  weather 
they  fhould  be  covered  over  with  rotten  tan,  or  peafe- 
haulm,  to  keep  out  the  froft. 

Gggg  SURIANA, 
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SURIANA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  is 

Only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it 
rifes  with  a  thick  fhrubby  ftalk  nine  feet  high.  I  he 
leaves  are  rounded  at  the  point,  and  of  a  dingy  green 
colour.  Between  the  leaves  are  placed  the  foot-ftalks  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  each 
fultains  two,  three,  and  fometimes  four  yellow  flowers. 

Culture  of  the  SuriaNA. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring :  and  when  the  plants  come 
up  they  muff  be  carefully  weeded,  and  frequently  re- 
frcfned  with  water.  In  warm  weather  the  glafies  of  the 
hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  day,  to  admit  frefh  air  to 
the  plants.  When  they  are  fit  to  remove  they  fhould 
be  taken  up  carefully,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark, 
where  they  muft  be fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  root : 
after  which  they  muft  have  frefh  air  admitted  to  them 
every  day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon. 
In  autumn  the  plants  muft  be  removed  from  this  hot¬ 
bed  into  the  ftove,  and  placed  in  the  bark-bed,  where 
they  muft  remain  all  the  winter,  frequently  refrefhir.g 
them  with  water,  in  very  fmall  quantities.  In  fumrner 
they  muft  enjoy  a  large  fhare  of  air,  by  opening  the 
glalfes  of  the  ftove,  and  if  the  leaves  have  contracted  any 
filth,  it  muft  be  carefully  wafhed  off  with  a  fponge. 

SWALLOW-WORT,  Afclepias.  See  the  article 
Asclepias. 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  a  fpecies  of  Carnation. 

Of  the  Sweet  Williams  there  is  a  great  variety,  and 
very  elegant  diverfities  of  colouring;  the  principal  dif¬ 
ference  however  is  between  the  lingle  and  the  double 
kinds. 

Culture  of  the  Sweet  William. 

The  fingle  kinds  are  to  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
feeds  in  March,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  in  May  they 
muft  be  planted  out,  at  fix  inches  diftance,  in  beds  of 
the  fame  earth,  where  they  fhould  remain  till  Michael¬ 
mas,  and  then  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  ftnnd.  They  will  flower  in  May,  and 
perfect  their  feeds  in  Auguft,  when  that  of  the  beft 
flowers  fhould  be  faved. 

The  double  kinds  are  propagated  by  layers,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  carnations  ;  they  love  a  middling  foil, 
neither  too  light  nor  too  ftiff  :  they  continue  flowering 
a  long  time,  and  are  very  beautiful  ;  efpecially  a  variety 
called  the  Mule,  which  produces  yearly  two  full  blooms 
of  flowers,  the  one  in  May,  the  other  in  July. 

SYCAMORE  TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  Maple-Tree. 
See  the  article  Maple-Tree. 

SYCAMORE,  a  fpecies  of  fig-tree.  See  Fig- 
Tree. 

SYRINGA,  Lilac,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin- 
nreus  among  the  diandria  monogyuia ,  and  of  which  there 
are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Syringa  with  oval,  heart- 
fhaped  leaves.  2.  Syringa  with  fpear-Ihaped  leaves, 
commonly  called  Perfian  Jafmine. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  Perfi3.  There  are 
three  varieties  of  the  firft  fort,  which  differ  in  the  colour 
of  their  flowers,  and  alfo  in  that  of  their  fhoots  and 
leaves  ;  one  of  thefe  has  white  flowers,  one  blue,  and 
the  third  purple.  Thefe  fhrubs  all  grow  to  the  height 
of  eighteen,  and  often  twenty  feet. 

Culture  of  the  Syringa. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  fuckers, 
which  fhould  be  carefully  taken  from  the  roots  of  the 
old  plants  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  rows,  three  feet 
afunder,  and  one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows  here  they  may 
ftand  a  year  or  two  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  they  fhould 
be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  which  fhould  be  upon  a  light  rich  foil.  But  as 
thefe  plants  put  out  fuch  plenty  of  fuckers  from  the 
roots  as  will  ftarve  them,  if  they  are  not  annually  taken 
off,  the  beft  way  of  propagating  the  plants  is  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring,  and  generally 
flower  the  third  year.  The  autumn  is  the  beft  time  for. 
tranfplanting  thefe  fhrubs. 
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SYRINGA,  MOCK-ORANGE,  or  PIPE-TREE, 
Philadclphus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  icofandria  monogynia,  and  of  which  there  are 
only  two  fpecies.  i.  Syringa  with  leaves  fomewhat  in¬ 
dented.  2.  Syringa  with  entire  leaves. 

The  firft  fpeeies  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  but  the  place 
where  it  grows  naturally  is  uncertain.  The  fecond  fpe¬ 
cies  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  but  is  feldom  met  with  in 
the  Englifh  gardens. 

Culture  of  the  Syringa  or  Mock-Orange. 

The  firft  fort  is  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  fhould 
be  taken  from  the  old  plants  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a 
nurfery,  where  they  may  remain  a  year  or  two  till  they 
have  obtained  ftrength,  after  which  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  to  the  places  on  which  they  are  defigned  to  ftv.nd ; 
they  are  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  or  litua- 
tion. 


T. 


TABERN./EMONTANA,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Tabernx- 
montana  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  2.  Tabernaemon- 
tana  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  feveral  iflands  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  It  iifes  about  fixteen  feet  high,  and  the 
bark,  which  is  fmooth,  abounds  with  a  milky  juice. 
The  leaves  are  thick,  having  many  veins  from  rhe  mid¬ 
rib  to  the  border,  and  are  full  of  the  fame  milky  juice. 
The  flowers  grow  in  bunches  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
have  an  agreeable  odour. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  La  Vera  Cruz.  It 
is  about  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  oblong-, 
oval,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  and  a  thick  confidence.  The 
flowers  grow,  in  large  round  bunches,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  white,  extremely  fmall,  but  have  a 
moft  agreeable  feent. 

Culture  of  the  TabeRNJEMONTANA. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
cuttings.  If  by  feeds  they  fliouid  be  procured  from  the 
places  where  they  grow  naturally,  and  fown  early  in  the 
fpring  on  a  hot-bed  :  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots,  filied  with 
rich,  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners- 
bark,  where  they  inuft  be  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
till  they  have  taken  new  root  :  after  which  they  fhould 
always  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  but,  if  the  nights  prove  cold, 
the  glafies  of  the  hot- bed  fhould  be  covered  every  evening 
with  mats,  foon  after  the  fun  goes  off  from  the  bed. 
The  plants  muff  be  often  refreftied  with  a  little  water, 
for  if  it  is  given  in  too  great  quantities  it  will  caufe  them 
to  rot.  During  the  fumrner  feafon  the  plants  may  remain 
in  this  hot-bed,  obferving  at  times  toftir  up  the  tan,  and 
to  add  a  little  new,  that  the  heat  of  the  bed  may  not 
decreafe  :  but  at  Michaelmas  they  muft  be  plunged  into 
the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  muft  always 
remain,  keeping  them  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth, 
and  allowing  them  very  little  water  ;  and  in  warm 
weather  free  air  muft  be  admitted  to  them,  by  opening 
the  glafies  of  the  ftove. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  fhould  be  cut 
off  from  the  old  plants  during  the  fumrner  feafon,  and 
laid  to  dry  fix  or  feven  days  in  the  ftove;  after  which 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light,  frefh 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  where 
they  muft  be  covered  clofe  with  a  hand-glafs,  and  fhaded 
from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  allowing  them  at 
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times  a  little  water.  When  they  have  taken  root  they 
may  be  tranlplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  feedling  plants. 

TAMARIND-TREE,  Tamarindus ,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Indies.  It  rifes  with  a 
large  Item  a  confiderable  height,  and  divides  into  a 
number  of  branches  toward  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
ccmpofed  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  pair  of  lobes,  a  little 
hairy,  and  of  a  bright  green.  The  flowers  grow  from 
the  iides  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  thick, 
compreffed  pods,  from  two  to  five  inches  long,  full  of 
an  acid  pulp. 

Culture  of  the  Tamarind-tree. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up  they 
muft  be  tranfplamed  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled 
with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners-bark,  where  they  muft  be  watered  and  {haded 
till  they  have  taken  frelh  root  :  after  which  they  lhould 
have  air  admitted  to  them  according  to  the  warmth  of 
the  fealbn,  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed. 

When  their  roots  have  filled  the  pots,  they  fhould  be 
fhiited  into  larger,  and  again  plunged  into  the  hot-bed: 
and  when  th^y  have  taken  new  root  they  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  coffee-tree. 

TAMARISK,  Tamar ix ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnxus  among  the  pentandria  trigynia ,  and  of  which 
there  arc  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Tamarifk,  with  flowers 
furnifhed  with  five  ftamina.  2.  Tamarifk,  with  flowers 
furniihed  with  ten  ftamina. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Spain,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  grows  to  be  a  tree  of  a  middling  (ize.  The 
fecond  fpecies  is  a  fhrub  which  grows  naturally  in 
Germany. 

Culture  of  the  Tamaeisk. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  branches  in  autumn ;  or  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  an  eaft  border  :  either  way,  they 
muft  be  iupplied  with  water  in  dry  weather,  and  in  the 
following  autumn  removed  into  a  nurfery  to  be  trained 
up  two  or  three  years,  or  elfe  into  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  taking  care  to  mulch  their  roots, 
and  water  them  as  the  feafon  may  require,  till  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  other  culture 
but  to  prune  off  the  ftraggling  {hoots,  and  keep  the 
ground  clean  about  them. 

TAN,  or  Tanners- BARK,  the  bark  of  the  oak 
chopped  and  ground  in  a  mill,  into  a  coarfe  powder,  to 
be  ul'ed  in  tanning  or  drefling  of  {kins,  after  which  it  is 
of  great  ufe  in  gardening. 

Its  fermentation  is  very  lafting  and  very  equal :  hence 
it  is  the  molt  valuable  of  all  things  for  the  making  of  hot¬ 
beds.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Dutch,  in 
the  reign  of  king  William,  for  the  railing  of  orange- 
trees  :  but  after  this  period  it  became  difuled,  and  it  is 
of  a  much  later  date  that  it  has  been  brought  into  ufe 
again  for  the  raifing  pine-apples,  fince  which  time  it  is 
become  generally  ufed,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  the  hot-bed,  in  raifing  tender  plants. 

There  are  feveral  fizes  of  Tan,  and  they  heat  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  the  Imalleft 
heating  much  quicker,  and  cooling  again  in  a  fhorter 
time  :  and  the  largeft  acquiring  its  heat  more  gradually, 
but  keeping  it  much  longer.  The  gardener  lhould  there¬ 
fore  ufe  one  or  other  of  thefe,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feveral  occafions  he  wants  them  for. 

Tan  fhould  always  be  taken  within  a  fortnight  after 
it  comes  out  of  the  pit,  and  laid  up  in  a  round  heap  for 
a  week,  to  drain  out  the  moifture  :  after  which  it  fhould 
be  formed  into  a  bed  ;  for  the  method  of  doing  which, 
fee  the  article  Hot-beds. 

TANSEY  orTANZY,  Tanacetum ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefa  polygamies  fuper- 
flua ,  and  of  which  there  are  eight  fpecies.  x.  Tanley, 
with  winged  leaves,  whole  lobes  are  linear,  growing  at 
a  diftance  from  each  other,  and  are  entire.  2.  Tanley, 
with  many  pointed,  winged  leaves,  and  linear,  divided, 
and  acute  legments.  3.  Tanfey,  with  wing-pointed 
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leaves,  and  fpear-lhaped,  intire,  obtufe  fegments.  4. 
Tanfey,  with  winged  leaves,  cut  into  linear,  thread¬ 
like  fegments,  a  fmall  corymbus,  and  an  herbaceous 
ftalk.  5.  Tanfey,  with  doubly- winged,  woolly  leaves, 
and  an  oval,  compound  corymbus.  6.  Tanfey,  with 
doubly  wing-pointed,  linear,  acute  leaves,  and  a  woolly 
corymbus.  7.  Tanfey,  with  doubly-winged,  cut,  and 
fawed  leaves;  or  the  common  yellow  Tanfey.  8.  Tan¬ 
fey,  with  oval,  intire,  fawed  leaves;  or  Coftmary,  or 
Alecoaft. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fpecies  are  fhrubby  plants, 
and  natives  of  Ethiopia. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Siberia.  The  fifth 
fpecies  grows  naturally  in  the  eaft.  The  fixth  fort  is  a 
native  of  Spain. 

'The  feventh  fpecies  is  a  native  of  England,  and  grows 
by  the  fides  of  roads  and  the  borders  of  fields ;  and  the 
eighth  is  a  native  of  Italy. 

Culture  of  the  Tansey. 

The  three  firft  fpecies  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  may  be  planted  in  beds  of  loamy  earth,  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months  ;  they  muft  be  {haded  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root,  and  frequently 
watered  :  after  which  they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls 
of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted  in  pots  placed  in 
a  ftiady  fituation.  When  they  have  taken  root  they  may 
be  placed  among  other  hardy  exotic  plants,  where  they 
may  remain  till  late  in  Oilober :  then  let  them  be  re¬ 
moved  into  fhelter,  but  they  fhould  not  be  tenderly 
treated,  as  they  require  only  to  be  protected  from  hard 
frofts. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  feventh  fpecies  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  their  creeping  roots,  which  if  they  remain 
undifturbed,  will,  in  a  lhort  time,  overfpread  the  ground 
where  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  ;  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  and  will  thrive 
in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  fpring  ;  when  the  plants  are 
about  three  inches  high  they  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  dhebted  for  the  firft  three 
forts. 

The  eighth  fpecies  is*a  perennial  plant,  and  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting. the  roots  fome  time  in  autumn,  and 
planting  them  in  beds  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet  every 
way  ;  they  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation, 
but  will  continue  longeft  in  dry  land.  The  roots  muft 
be  tranfplanted,  and  parted  every  other  year,  to  keep  the 
plants  within  compafs. 

TENDRIL,  a  part  of  a  ftalk,  or  rather  a  branch 
from  the  fide  of  a  ftalk,  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaf, 
which  curls  and  lays  hold  on  any  adjacent  bodv,  and 
thereby  fupports  the  ftalk,  as  the  vine,  &c. 

TERG1FOETOUS  PLANTS,  fuch  as  bear  their 
feeds  on  the  back  fides  of  their  leaves. 

TERRACE  or  TFRRAS,  a  walk  or  bank  of  earth 
raifed  in  a  garden  to  a  due  elevation  for  a  profpedh 

TETRACERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there 
is  only  one  fpecies. 

It  is  a  native  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  many  of  the 
Britifli  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  rifes  with  a 
woody  ftem  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet.  The  branches 
are  {lender,  and  twine  about  any  neighbouring  fupport. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  rough  on  the  furrace,  of  a 
greyilh  colour  on  their  upper  fides,  and  brown  on  the 
under.  The  flow'ers  grow  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

Culture  of  the  Tetracera. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  obtained 
from  the  places  where  it  grows  naturally,  and  fown  in 
pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners-bark  ;  before  winter  the  pots  muft  be 
removed  into  the  ftove,  and  placed  in  the  tan-bed,  wheie 
they  muft  remain  till  fpring,  when  they  fhould  be  taken 
out  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  and  obtained  fome 
ftrength,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  again  placed  in  a  good 
hot-bed  of  tan,  {hading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
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t  Aen  new  root  ;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotics,  which  require  to 
be  always  kept  in  a  tan-bed. 

TETRAGONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin- 
meus  among  the  polyandria  tetragyma ,  and  ot  which  there 
are  three  lpecies.  1.  Tetragonia,  with  linear  leaves. 
2.  Tetragonia,  with  oval,  entire  leaves,  and  a  Ihrubby 
trailing  ftalk.  3.  Tetragonia,  with  oval  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  <Jape  of  Good  Hope. 
If  the  ftalksof  the  firft  fpecies  are  fuppoited  they  rife  four 
feet  high,  if  not,  they  trail  on  the  ground.  The 
branches  when  young,  are  fucculent,  and  covered  with 
1'mall  pellucid  drops,  which  reflect  the  light.  The  leaves 
are  thick,  narrow,  blunt,  placed  alternate,  and  at  their 
"bafe  appears  a  clufter  of  lmaller  leaves.  The  flowers 
grow  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
capfules,  containing  each  one  Iced,  which  ripens  in 
winter. 

lire  fecond  fpecies  refembles  the  firft  in  every  relpect, 
except  that  the  llalks  and  flowers  are  larger. 

The  third  fpecies  has  a  very  large  root,  foft,  yellow, 
long,  and  hung  with  a  few  fibres.  Many  ftalks  grow 
from  the  head  of  this,  which  are  round,  tender,  purplifh 
or  yellowifh  at  the  bottom,  ellevvhere  green,  and  trail  on 
the  ground  ;  the  leaves  are  placed  upon  them  fingly  and 
irregularly  :  they  are  fmall  at  the  bale,  and  gradually 
enlarge  to  a  broad-rounded  end  :  they  are  thick,  juicy, 
and  of  a  lively  green.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous, 
but  fmall,  and  of  a  bright  yellow. 

Culture  of  the  Tetragonia. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  laid  to  dry  five  or  fix  days  before  they  are 
planted.  The  beft  time  for  doing  this  is  in  July,  and 
they  fhould  be  planted  on  a  bed  of  frefh  earth,  where 
they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  a  little  water.  In 
about  fix  weeks  they  will  have  made  good  roots,  when 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  pots  filled  with  light, 
frefh,  undunged  earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation 
till  they  have  taken  root :  after  which  they  may  be  fet 
among  other  hardy  exotics,  where  they  may  remain  till 
the  middle  of  October,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  placed  where  they 
may  enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather. 
They  fhould  have  very  little  water  in  winter. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  border  of  light,  frefh  earth, 
where  they  will  often  remain  a  year  before  the  plants 
come  up,  for  which  reafon  the  border  fhould  not  be 
difturbed,  but  kept  conftantly  clean  from  weeds.  When 
the  plants  are  about  four  inches  high  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  and  planted  in  pots,  after  which  they  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cuttings. 

TETRAPETALOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  flowers 
that  confift  of  four  Angle  petala,  or  flower  leaves, 
placed  around  the  piftil. 

New-Jerfey  THEA,  Ceanothus ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linmeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and 
cf  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  New-Jerfey  Thea, 
with  three-ribbed  leaves.  2.  New-Jerfey  Thea,  with 
leaves  that  have  no  nerves  or  ribs.  3.  New-Jerfey  Thea, 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  that  have  no  ribs,  and  roundifh 
ftipulae. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  is 
about  four  feet  in  height,  and  fends  out  a  number  of 
branches.  The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  having  three 
longitudinal  veins  running  from  the  foot-ftalk  to  the 
point,  and  of  a  bright  green.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  grow  in  thick  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  each  flioot, 
l'o  that  the  whole  fhrub  is  covered  with  them,  which 
makes  a  moft  beautiful  appearance. 

The  fecond  fpecies  riles  to  the  height  of  ten,  and 
fometimes  twelve  feet.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed, 
frnooth,  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  lucid 

<ireen.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous 
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colour. 

The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  America.  It 
rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  leaves  are 
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oval,  aiid  veined.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  wings  cf 
the  leaves,  and  arc  of  a  white  herbaceous  colour. 

Culture  of  the  New-Jerfey  Thea. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
young  branches,  which  will  readily  take  root,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  particular  management.  They  will  be  fit  tu 
take  off  the  next  feafon  :  after  which  no  more  is  neccf- 
fary  than  to  pot  them,  and,  for  perfect  fecurity,  to  take 
them  into  the  green-houfe  in  winter. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  let  them  each  be  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  anS 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  root.  In  the  autumn 
they  muft  be  placed  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  watered  with 
great  caution. 

The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed, 
where  they  muft  be  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
at  times  refrefhed  with  a  little  water.  When  they  have 
taken  root  they  muft  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air; 
and  when  they  have  got  ftrength,  feparate,  and  plant 
them  each  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  when  they.have  got  new 
root  let  them  be  treated  like  other  tender  exotics,  houfirig 
them  in  autumn. 

THERMOMETER,  an  inftrument  for  meafuring 
the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  air, 
by  means  of  the  elaftic  and  expanfive  power  of  bodies  of 
the  fluid  fort. 

Many  different  ways,  methods,  and  forms  of  con- 
ftrurfting  fuch  an  ufeful  inftrument,  have  been  thought 
of,  and  invented  at  leveral  times  for  this  purpofe:  at 
firft  air,  then  oil,  then  fpirits  of  wine,  and  laftly,  quick- 
filver,  has  been  every  way  attempted  in  this  experiment; 
the  fpring  of  air  being  fooner  aftedled  by  heat  and  cold 
than  that  of  any  other  fluid,  was  firft  thought  upon  a$ 
the  beft  expedient  to  anfwer  this  end:  and  it  really 
would  be,  were  it  not  that  the  weight  or  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere  affeefts  it  alfo  at  the  fame  time;  and  by 
a<5ting  fometimes  with,  fometimes  againft  it,  renders  the 
effed:  by  heat  and  cold  very  uncertain,  and  therefore  the 
inftrument  ufelefs. 

It  was  upon  this  account  found  neceflary  to  have 
recourfe  to  fome  other  fluid,  which,  fecured  from  the 
preffure  of  the  air  in  a  tube,  hermetically  fealed,  might 
expand  and  contrail  folely  by  the  heat  and  coldnefs  of 
the  air  about  it.  And  becaufe  moft  fluids  are  fubjed  to 
freeze  and  thicken  in  great  degrees  of  cold,  it  was  foor* 
confidered  that  fpirits  of  wine,  a  little  tinged  with 
cochineal,  would  beft  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Thermometers  were  generally  made  therewith, 
and  became  of  common  ufe.  Though  the  fpirit  of  wine 
Thermometers  would  do  very  well  to  fhew  the  compa¬ 
rative  heat  of  the  air,  yet  this  was  far  fhort  of  the  virtu- 
ofo’s  views,  who  wanted  to  explore  the  various  and  vaftly 
different  degrees  of  heat  in  other  bodies,  as  boiling  water, 
boiling  oil,  boiling  metals,  and  even  fire  itftlf,  and 
degrees  of  cold  too  beyond  what  the  fpirit  Thermometers 
can  fhew  :  for  fpirits  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  will 
burft  the  tube,  and  in  an  intenfe  degree  of  cold  will 
freeze. 

It  having  been  found  by  experiment  that  linfeed-oi! 
required  four  times  the  degree  of  heat  to  make  it  boil  as 
water  did,  it  was  quickly  fubftituted  for  philofophical 
ufes.  As  the  mercury  very  freely  and  uniformly  expands 
itfelf  from  hard  froft  to  the  heat  of  fummer,  fo  mercu¬ 
rial  Thermometers  are  contrived  with  a  fcale  to  include 
thofe  extremes  only,  and  the  beginning  of  the  divifions, 
or  o,  is  fixed  to  that  altitude  of  the  quickfilver,  as  is  ob- 
ferved  when  water  juft  begins  to  freeze,  or  fnow  to 
thaw  :  for  which  reafon  that  is  called  the  freezing  point 
in  the  fcale. 

The  late  Dr.  Hales  confiders  the  freezing  point  as  one 
boundary  to  vegetation  :  viz.  on  the  fide  of  cold  ;  and 
the  other  boundary  he  fixes  to  that  degree  of  heat  with 
which  wax  will  begin  to  melt,  becaufe  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  will,  iuftead  of  cyllciling  and  allimilating  the 
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nutritive  particles,  diffipate  them,  even  thofe  which  are 
moft  vifcid  and  glutinous:  and  therefore  the  plant  will 
rather  fade  than  vegetate  in  fuch  degrees  of  heat ;  this 
fpace  the  dotftor  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts  in 
his  Thermometers,  but  his  numbers  exprefled  in  thofe 
of  the  Standard-thermometer,  are  for  feveral  particulars 
mentioned  by  the  dodlor  as  follows:  For  myrtles,  4^; 
oranges,  6  \ ;  ficoides,  7J;  Indian-fig,  8  j;  aloe,  10; 
cereus,  11  ;  euphorbium,  12;  piamento,  13^;  air  under 
the  glafs  of  a  hot-bed,  17  ;  the  hot-bed  itfelf,  28.  If 
the  hot-bed  exceeds  the  heat  of  40,  or  thereabouts,  it 
will  fcorch  the  plants  and  kill  them.  The  heat  of  milk 
from  the  cow  is  28,  that  of  urine  29,  and  of  blood  in  a 
fever  nearly  40. 

Bleffed  THISTLE,  Cnicus,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  fmgcnefia  polygamla  aqualis ,  and 
of  which  there  are  five  fpecies.  1.  Blefied  Thiftle  with 
a  diftufed  ftalk,  and  finuated,  indented  leaves,  or  the 
common  Carduus  Benedicts.  2.  Blefled  Thiftle  with 
an  upright  ftalk,  the  lower  leaves  jagged,  and  the  up¬ 
per  ones  intire,  and  concave.  3.  Bleil'ed  Thiftle  with 
winged,  finuated,  prickly  leaves,  embracing  a  fingle 
ftalk,  and  the  flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  4. 
BlefTed  Thiftle  with  winged  leaves,  and  fcaly,  membra¬ 
naceous  cups.  5.  BlefTed  Thiftle  with  heart-fhaped 
ieaves,  curled  prickly  foot-ftalks  embracing  the  ftalks, 
and  nodding  flowers. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
iflands  of  Chios  and  Lemnos.  The  fecond  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  third  and 
fourth  in  Switzerland  and  Aultria,  and  the  fifth  in 
Siberia. 

Culture  of  the  Blejfed  Thistle. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may 
be  fown  either  in  fpring,  or  autumn,  but  autumn  is  the 
beft  ;  fcatter  them  on  a  bed  of  common  earth  in  a  dry 
part  of  the  garden  ;  where  the  plants  will  live  through 
the  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  in  rows  at  a  foot  diftance,  and  the  plants  nine 
inches  afunder  in  the  rows.  If  the  feafon  fbould  prove 
dry,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  water  them  at  times  till  they 
have  taken  root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

All  the  other  fpecies  are  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
by  parting  their  roots,  the  beft  time  for  which  is  autumn. 
They  only  require  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds. 

Melon  THISTLE.  See  the  article  Melon-Thistle. 

Globe  THISTLE,  Echinops ,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Greater  Globe  'Thiftle. 
2.  Smaller  Globe  Thiftle.  3.  Globe  Thiftle  with  a 
large  head.  4.  Globe  Thiftle  with  a  fmall  blue  head. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain  ;  the 
fecond  of  France  and  Italy  ;  the  third  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  and  the  fourth  of  Greece. 

Culture  of  the  Globe  Thistle. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  freely,  when  they  may  be  traniplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  toftand,  after  which  they 
only  require  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  third  fpecies  fhould  be  fown  upon 
a  border  of  light  earth  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ; 
they  require  no  other  management,  than  to  be  thinned 
where  they  grow  too  clofe. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by  its  creep¬ 
ing  roots,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  dry  foil,  and  a 
warm  fituation. 

Torch  THISTLE,  Cereus ,  according  to  Linnaeus  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  Cactus,  but  confidered  by  other  authors  as  a  diftindt 
genas,  of  which  there  are  twelve  different  fpecies,  all 
of  them  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  ot  America;  where 
they  are  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  but  in  the  Englifh 
gardens  they  are  preferved  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers. 

Culture  of  the  Torch  Thistle. 

All  the  kinds  of  this  remarkable  plant  are  propagated 
by  cuttings  in  June  or  July,  which  fhould  be  laid  three 
weeks  in  an  airy  place,  to  dry  :  T  hey  are  then  to  be 
planted  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  with 
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a  mixture  of  lime  rubbifh,  laying  fome  ftones  at  the 
bottoms  of- the  pots  to  drain  off  the  moifture.  The  pots 
are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  where  they  muft  be  watered  once  a  week.  To¬ 
ward  the  middle  of  Auguft  they  muft  have  air  admitted 
to  them  by  degrees,  and  at  the  end  of  September  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  the  winter,  and  fhould  never  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  even  in  the  midft  of  fummer. 

When  the  top  of  an  old  plant  has  been  cut  off,  it  al¬ 
ways  throws  out  feveral  young  flioots  from  its  angles, 
which  may  all  be  eafily  propagated  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  as  it  always  continues  to  do  the  fame,  there  will  be 
a  continual  fupply  even  from  one  flock. 

They  may  be  brought  in  fmall  pieces  from  the  Weft 
Indies,  packed  up  in  ftraw,  and  will  grow,  when 
planted  here,  equally  well  as  cuttings  from  our  own 
plants. 

THORN-APPLE.  See  the  article  Thorn- Apple. 

Lily  THORN,  Catejbeea ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Providence, 
where  it  rifes  with  a  branching  ftem  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  refembling  thofe  of  box. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  :  they 
are  near  fix  inches  long,  and  of  a  dull  yellow. 

Culture  of  the  Lily  Thorn. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  the  country  where  it  grows  naturally,  and  fown  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark.  If  the  nights  prove 
cold,  the  glafles  muft  be  covered  with  mats  every 
evening  ;  and  if  the  feeds  were  good,  the  plants  will 
appear  in  about  fix  weeks.  In  autumn  the  pots  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan- 
bed  ;  and  in  fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  each  planted  in  a  leparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
light,  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed  of 
tanners-bark.  In  hot  weather  they  fhould  have  a  large 
fnare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  but  in  autumn  they  muft 
be  placed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  re¬ 
main,  and  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
exotic  plants. 

Box  THORN.  See  the  article  Box  Thorn. 

Chrifi's  THORN,  Paliarus ,  according  to  Linnaeus  a 
fpecies  of  Rhamnus,  but  confidered  by  other  botanifts  as 
a  diftindt  genus. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  eaft,  and  alfo  of  many 
parts  of  Europe.  It  riles  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  ten 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oval,  and  of  a  pale  green. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clufters  at  the  wings  of  the  ftalks, 
and  are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour. 

Culture  of  the  Chrifi's  Thorn. 

This  flirub  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  as  they  do 
not  ripen  in  England,  fhould  be  procured  from  the 
places  in  which  they  naturally  grow,  and  fown  as  foon 
as  poflible  after  they  arrive,  in  a  bed  of  lieht  earth. 
When  the  plants  have  gathered  ftrength  they" fhould  be 
tranfplantcd  in  autumn,  foon  after  the  leaves  decay,  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot, 
into  a  nurfery  ;  fome  mulch  muft  be  laid  about  then- 
roots,  and  they  fhould  frequently  be  refrefhed  with 
water,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they 
will  require  very  little  care. 

Egyptian  THORN,  Acacia.  See  the  article  Acacia. 

Goat's  THORN,  Tragacantha ,  according  to  Linnaeus 
a  fpecies  of  Aftragalus,  but  confidered  as  a  diftindt  aenus 
by  other  botanifts,  of  which  they  enumerate  four  forts. 

1.  Goat’s  Thorn,  with  oval,  obtufe  lobes  to  the  leaves. 

2.  Goat’s  Thorn,  with  fpear-lhaped  lobes.  3.  Goat’s 
Thorn,  with  fpear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  wooljy  leaves. 
4.  Goat’s  Thorn,  with  very  narrow,  fmooth  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  France  and  Italy.  The 
fecond  of  the  iflands  of  Minorca  and  A'lajorca.  The 
third  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago;  and  the  fourth 
in  Spain. 

Culture  of  the  Goat's  Thorn. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  flips, 
If  by  feeds,  they  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries 
H  h  h  h  where 
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where  they  grow  naturally,  and  Town,  in  April,  on  a 
bed  of  frefh  earth.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  proves 
dry,  they  fhould  have  a  little  water  at  times  :  when  they 
are  lirong  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranlplanted 
into  fmall  pots,  filled  with  frefh  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
fhade  till  they  have  taken  root  :  after  which  they  fhould 
be  placed  in  an  open  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  about  the  end  of  Odfober,  at  which  time  they  muff 
be  fet  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  to  be  protected 
from  the  froft,  but  fhould  have  plenty  of  free  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  in  mild  weather. 

When  the  plants  have  got  ftrength  by  being  preferved 
a  year  or  two  in  this  manner,  let  them  be  fhaken  out  of 
the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  clean,  dry  foil,  and  a  warm 
fituation. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  flips,  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  April  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  fhould  be  fhaded 
from  the  fun  in  the  day,  and  from  the  cold  in  the  night. 
The  plants  muff  be  frequently  but  gently  watered  till 
they  have  taken  root :  after  which  they  may  be  expofed 
to  the  open  air,  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  dry 
weather  gently  refrefhed  with  water.  On  this  bed  let 
the  plants  remain  till  the  following  fpring,  taking  care 
if  the  winter  be  fevere,  to  cover  them  with  mats ;  and  in 
April  they  may  be  tranfplanted  either  into  pots  filled  with 
light,  l'andy  earth,  or  into  warm  borders  in  a  poor,  dry, 
gravelly  foil. 

Burning  THORNY  PLANT.  See  Burning  Thorny 
Plant. 

THRIFT,  Statice ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there 
are  three  fpecies.  i.  Thrift,  with  fpear-fhaped,  linear  | 
leaves.  2.  Thrift,  with  linear,  awl-fhaped  leaves.  3. 
Thrift,  with  plain,  linear  leaves;  or  Sea  Pink. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  grow  naturally  on  mod  of 
the  cold  mountains  in  Europe  :  and  the  third  in  fait 
marfhes  in  many  parts  of  England. 

Culture  of  the  Thrift. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots  in 
autumn.  All  the  care  they  require  is  to  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  to  tranfplant  and  part  their  roots 
annually. 

THRO  AT  WORT,  Trachelium ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  th q pentandria  monogynia ,  and 
of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods  in  many 
parts  of  Italy. 

Culture  of  the  Throat  wort. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn  loon  after  they  are  ripe.  When  the  plants  come 
up  let  them  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  as  foon  as 
they  have  acquired  flrength,  be  tranfplanted  on  a  border 
of  light,  undunged  earth,  with  an  eaft  afpect,  and 
placed  in  rows  fix  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  four 
inches  diflant  in  the  rows,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root,  and  in  autumn 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden, 
where  they  will  flower  the  following  fummer. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  fcattered  on  old  walls, 
the  plants  will  readily  come  up,  and  fhedding  their 
feeds,  will  maintain  themfelves  without  any  care. 

THYME,  Thymus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  didynamia  gymnofpermia ,  and  of 
which  there  are  eight  fpecies  :  but  of  thefe,  two  or  three 
Oi  ly  are  propagated  in  gardens;  and  as  thefe  require 
the  fame  culture,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  deferibe  them. 

Culture  of  the  Thyme. 

It  is  propagated  either  by  fowing  the  feeds  or  parting 
the  roots,  both  which  fhould  be  done  in  March.  The 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  fhould 
not  be  buried  too  deep.  When  the  plants  come  up  they 
muft  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  watered  at  times  :  and 
in  June  they  muft  be  thinned,  leaving  the  plants  about 
fix  inches  afunder,  after  which  they  will  grow  very  fall, 
and  require  no  farther  care. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  they 
fhould  be  divided  into  as  many  flips  as  poflible,  and  each 
planted  at  fix  or  eight  inches  diftance,  on  beds  of  light 
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earth,  watering  and  fhading  them  till  they  have  taken 
root. 

Majlick  T  HYME,  a  fpecies  of  Savory.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Savory. 

I  ICKSEED,  Coreopfis ,  a  genus  cf  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  fyngenefa  polygamia  fruflranea ,  and  of 
which  there  are  eight  fpecies.  1.  Tickfeed,  with  de¬ 
compounded,  winged,  narrow  leaves.  2.  Tickfeed, 
with  triofoliate,  inlire  leaves.  3.  Tickfeed,  with  tri¬ 
foliate,  wedge-fhaped  leaves.  4.  Tickfeed,  with  oval 
leaves,  and  the  lower  ones  trifoliate.  5.  Tickfeed,  with 
fpear-fhaped,  intire  leaves.  6.  Tickfeed,  with  narrow, 
intire  leaves.  7.  Tickfeed,  with  fpear-fhaped,  fawed, 
oppofite  leaves,  embracing  the  ftalks.  8.  Tickfeed, 
with  fpear-fhaped,  fawed,  alternate  leaves,  and  running 
foot-ftalks. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  eighth 
fpecies  are  natives  of  Virginia.  The  fifth  of  Carolina; 
and  the  feventh  grows  naturally  in  ditches  in  moft  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  forts  are  feldom  admitted  into 
gardens. 

Culture  of  the  Tickseed; 

The  firft,  fecond,-  third,  and  eighth  fpecies  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  of  their  roots  in  autumn;  they 
require  a  light,  loamy  foil,  and  a  funny  expofure. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  gentlehot-bed  in  the  fpring  : 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed,  they  fhould  be 
planted  each  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
frefh  hot-bed.  In  June  let  them  be  inured  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  planted  in  a  warm 
border. 

I  OAD-FLAX.  See  the  article  Calfs- Snout. 

TOMENTUM,  the  downy  matter  which  grows  on 
the  leaves  of  fome  plants. 

TOOT  HWORT,  Dentaria)  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Toothwcrt,  with 
fawed  leaves.  2.  Toothwort,  with  feven  leaves.  3. 
Three-Laved  Toothwort.  4.  Toothwort,  with  rough 
leaves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  the  woods  of  Auftria, 
and  in  the  mountains  in  Italy. 

Culture  of  the  Toothwort. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  or  by  parting 
of  their  roots.  If  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  light  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 
In  fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  removed  into  a  border  of 
the  fame  foil,  after  which  they  will  require  no  further 
care. 

If  thefe  plants  arc  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots, 
it  fhould  be  done  in  October,  and  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  moift  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

TOURNEb  OR  I  IA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
there  are  eight  fpecies.  1.  Tournefortia,  with  oval, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves.  2.  Tournefortia,  with  oval  leaves 
growing  upon  foot-ftalks.  3.  Tournefortia,  with  oval, 
acute-pointed  leaves.  4.  Tournefortia,  with  hairy, 
heart-fhaped  leaves.  5.  Tournefortia,  with  heart- 
fhaped  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  undcr-iide. 
6.  Tournefortia,  with  oval,  rough  leaves,  growing 
upon  foot-ftalks.  7.  Tournefortia,  with  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  having  acute  points.  8.  Tournefortia, 
with  fpear-fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  natives  of  different  parts  of 
America. 

Culture  of  the  Tournefortia. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings. 
If  by  feeds,  they  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  they  grow  naturally,  and  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners- 
bark  ;  in  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
and  placed  in  the  tan-bed,  where  they  fhould  remain  all 
the  winter,  and  in  fpring  they  fhould  be  taken  out  and 
plunged  into  a  frefh  tan-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the 
plants.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be 
each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  placed  in  a  tan-bed, 
where  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have 

taken 
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taken  new  root :  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  like  j 
other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries,  winch 
require  to  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove. 

The  plants  railed  from  cuttings  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way. 

TRANSPLANTATION  of  Trees.  See  the  article 
Planting. 

TRANSPORTATION  of  Plants.  In  fending 
plants  from  one  country  to  another,  great  cautions  are 
necefi'ary.  The  plants  fent  from  a  hotter  country  to  a 
colder,  {hould  be  always  put  on  board  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year,  that  the  heat  of  the  feafon  may  be  advancing 
as  they  approach  the  colder  climates  :  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  thole  which  are  fent  Irom  a  colder  country  to  a 
hotter,  {hould  be  fent  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The 
belt:  method  of  packing  up  plants  for  a  voyage,  if  they 
be  fuch  as  will  not  bear  keeping  out  of  the  earth,  is  to 
have  boxes  with  handles,  filling  them  with  earth,  and 
planting  the  roots  dole  together ;  the  plants  fhould  be 
let  in  thefe  boxes  three  weeks  before  they  are  to  be  put 
on  board  :  and  in  good  weather  they  {hould  be  fet  upon 
the  deck,  and  in  bad  removed  or  covered  with  a  tar¬ 
paulin.  If  they  are  going  from  a  hotter  country  to  a 
colder  one,  they  muft  have  very  little  moifture  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  going  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer, 
they  may  be  allowed  water  more  largely,  and  being 
{haded  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  they  will  come  fafe. 

A  great  many  plants,  however,  will  live  out  of  the 
earth  a  conhderable  while  :  as  the  fedums,  euphor- 
biums,  ficoides,  and  other  fucculent  ones  ;  thefe  need 
no  other  care  than  the  packing  them  up  with  mofs  in  a 
clofe  box  :  and  there  fhould  be  a  little  hay  put  between 
them,  to  prevent  them  from  wounding  or  bruifing  one 
another,  and  holes  bored  in  the  boxes  to  keep  them 
from  heating  and  putrefying.  In  this  manner  they  will 
come  fafe  from  a  voyage  of  four  or  five  months. 

Several  trees  will  alfo  come  fafe  in  the  fame  rrfanner, 
taking  them  up  at  a  feafon  when  they  have  done 
growing,  and  packing  them  up  with  mofs.  Of  this 
lort  are  oranges,  olives,  capers,  jafmines,  and  pome¬ 
granate-trees.  Thefe,  and  many  others,  are  annually 
brought  over  to  us  from  Italy  :  and  though  they  are 
three  or  four  months  in  the  paflage,  feldom  mifearry. 
For  the  beft  methods  of  tranfporting  feeds,  fee  the 
article  Seed. 

TRAVELLER’S  JOY,  a  fpecies  of  Clematis.  See 
the  article  Clematis. 

TREE,  Arbor ,  the  firft  and  largeft  of  the  vegetable 
kind,  confifting  of  a  Tingle  trunk,  out  of  which  fpring 
forth  branches  and  leaves. 

Standard-trees  are  fuch  as  naturally  rife  to  a  great 
height,  and  are  not  topped  :  for  the  choice  of  trees  of 
this  kind  to  be  tranfplanted  out  of  a  nurfery,  Quintiney 
recommends  us  to  fuch  as  are  ftraight,  fix  feet  high  at 
leaft,  and  five  or  fix  inches  thick  at  bottom,  and  three 
or  four  at  top  :  the  bark  pretty  fmooth  and  ftiining,  as  a 
token  of  their  youth,  and  of  the  good  foil  they  grew 
in. 

Dwarf-trees  are  fuch  as  are  kept  low,  and  never  fuf- 
fered  to  have  above  half  a  foot  of  ftem.  See  the  article 
Dwarf. 

TREE  of  LIFE,  or  Arbor  Vitje,  Thuya ,  a  genus 
of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  mona - 
delphia ,  and  of  which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i. 
Tree  of  Life,  with  fmooth  cones,  and  obtufe  feales  ; 
or  the  common  Arbor  Vitae.  2.  Tree  of  Life,  with 
rugged  cones,  and  acute-pointed,  reflexed  i'caies  j  or 
the  China  Arbor  Vitae. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Canada,  Siberia,  and 
other  northern  countries.  It  rifes  upwards  of  forty  feet 
in  height,  and  branches  out  irregularly  on  every  fide. 
The  leaves  lie  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fifti. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  fides  of  the  young  branches  ; 
when  the  male  flowers  have  fhed  their  farina  they  drop 
off,  but  the  female  ones  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
cones. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
China,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  height.  The  branches 
crofs  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
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bright  green,  and  the  cones  are  of  a  beautiful  grey 
colour. 

Culture  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

Both  the  forts  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds, 
layers,  or  cuttings.  The  cuttings  {hould  be  planted  in 
September,  on  a  fhady  border,  and  in  a  loamy  foil  ; 
they  fhould  be  c’nofen  from  {hoots  of  the  fame  year,  with 
a  fmall  joint  of  the  former  year’s  wood  at  the  bottom  of 
each  :  let  them  be  planted  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and 
the  next  autumn  be  tranfplanted  into  beds  or  nurfery 
rows,  to  be  trained  up. 

When  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  layers,  the  young 
branches  fhould  be  laid  down  in  autumn,  and  taken  up 
the  autumn  following,  and  tranfplanted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  raifed  from  cuttings. 

But  the  largeft  and  beft  trees  are  produced  from  feeds, 
which  {hould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots 
filled  with  .foft,  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
ground  in  an  eaft  border,  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  fun  only,  and  the  pots  muft  always  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds.  If  the  plants  do  not  come  up  the 
fame  year,  which  often  happens,  the  pots  mull  be 
placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  during  winter, 
and  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear;  thefe  fhould 
not  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  in  the  winter 
they  muft  again  be  placed  under  a  frame.  The  fpring 
following  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  beds,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  propagated  from 
cuttings. 

TREE  PRIMROSE.  See  the  article  Tree  Prim¬ 
rose. 

Cha/le-TREE.  See  the  article  Chaste -Tree. 

Wayfaring  or  Pliant  Meally  TREE,  Viburnum,  a  genus 
of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentaruiria  tri~ 
gynia ,  and  of  which  there  are  eight  ipecies.  1.  Meally- 
tree,  with  oval,  intire  leaves,  and  branches  hairy  and 
glandulous  on  the  under-fide.  2.  Meally-tree,  with 
intire,  fpear-fhaped,  oval  leaves.  3.  Meally-tree,  with 
roundifh,  fawed,  crenated,  and  fmooth  leaves  ;  com¬ 
monly  called  Black  Haw.  4.  Meally-tree,  with  oval, 
indented,  fawed  leaves.  5.  Meally-tree,  with  heart- 
fhaped,  fawed,  veined  leaves,  hairy  underneath.  6. 
Meally-tree,  with  leaves  divided  into  lobes,  and  fmooth 
foot-ftalks.  7.  Meally-tree,  with  leaves  divided  into 
lobes,  and  glandulous  foot-ftalks  ;  called  the  Marfn 
Elder,  or  the  Guelder  Rofe.  8.  Meally-tree,  with 
oval,  fawed,  fmooth,  acuminated  leaves,  and  glandu¬ 
lous  foot-ftalks. 

For  an  account  of  the  two  firft  fpecies,  fee  the  article 
Laurustinus. 

The  third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  eighth  fpecies  arc 
natives  of  North-America :  and  the  fifth  of  different 
parts  of  Europe. 

For  the  feventh  fpecies  fee  the  article  Guelder  Rose. 

Culture  of  the  Wayfaring  or  Pliant  Meally  Tree. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  eighth  fpecies  are  generally 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  autumn  in  a  moift  foil ;  they  require  no  par¬ 
ticular  care. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  fpecies  are  propagated  by  laying 
down  their  tender  branches  in  autumn,  which  the  fuc- 
ceeding  autumn  may  be  taken  off  the  old  plants,  and 
treated  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  Laurullinus.  See 
Laurustinus. 

TREE  GERMANDER.  See  the  article  Tree  Ger¬ 
mander. 

Bird’s-foot  TREFOIL.  See  Lotus. 

Snail  TREFOIL.  See  the  article  Snail  Trefoil. 

Bafe-tree  TREFOIL,  Cytifus.  See  the  article  Cv- 
tisus. 

Stinking  Bean  TREFOIL,  Anagyris ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnreus  among  the  decandria  monogynia ,  and 
of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  is  a  fhrubby  plant  which  grows  naturally  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain. 

Culture  of  the  Stinking  Bean  Trefoil. 

It  is  beft  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  countries  where  it  is  a  native,  and  town 
in  dry  weather,  about  the  end  of  March,  on  a  warm 

border 
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border  of  light  earth.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and,  if  the  fealon 
proves  dry,  frequently  watered. 

If  the  fucceeding  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  they 
muft  be  covered  with  mats  during  the  continuance  of  the 
froft,  but  in  mild  weather  let  them  be  ufed  to  the  open 
air,  and  in  March  following  be  tranlplanted  into  a 
nurfery-bed  in  rows  at  a  foot  diftance  one  from  the 
other,  obferving,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  to 
water  them  tiil  they  have  taken  root,  after  which,  during 
the  iummer  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds. 

The  next  winter  the  plants  mult  be  fheltered  with 
feme  mats  or  peafe-haulm,  and  fome  rotten  tan  fpread 
over  the  furface  of  the  ground.  In  two  years  time  they 
will  be  fit  to  iranfplant  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain.  The  belt  time  for  removing  them 
is  March,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot;  in  doing  this, 
great  care  mult  be  taken  not  to  injure  their  roots,  and, 
if  the  weather  fhould  require  it,  they  mult  be  watered 
tili  they  have  taken  frefh  root. 

TRICOSANTHES,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  fyngenejta ,  and  of  which 
there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

T  his  plant  is  a  native  of  China.  It  has  a  fibrous  root, 
from  which  a  number  of  ftalks  fpread  every  way  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  broad,  deeply  divided,  rudely 
indented  on  the  edges  of  thofe  larger  legmen ts,  fixed  on 
long  foot-ftalks,  and  of  a  fhining  green.  The  flowers 
rife  from  the  fame  joints  with  the  leaves,  fupported  on 
very  long  and  flender  pedicles ;  they  are  large,  of  a 
fnow-white,  and  fringed  with  fine  fibres.  The  fruit  is 
long,  flender,  and  often,  but  not  always  crooked;  the 
colour  is  at  firft  green,  variegated  with  white,  and 
fpotted  with  a  dufky  purple,  but  afterwards  purplifh, 
and  then  yellowilh  intirely. 

Culture  of  the  Tricosanthes. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
pots  filled  with  the  following  comport  ; 

Pare  off  the  turf  with  three  inches  of  the  upper  mould 
from  a  rich  piece  of  pafture,  and  then  take  two  barrows 
of  the  foil  underneath  :  with  this  mix  a  barrow  of  dung 
from  an  old  melon-bed,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  earth 
from  under  a  wood-pile:  lay  thele  together  in  autumn, 
and  let  them  lie  all  winter,  frequently  turning  the 
heap. 

Early  in  fpring  fill  two  or  three  large  pots  with  this 
earth,  broke  fine,  and  lay  on  the  furface  in  each  pot, 
half  a  dozen  of  the  feeds  :  fift  over  them  a  little  of  the 
fame  mould,  give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and  fet  the 
pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark-bed,  fhading  them  from  the 
fun. 

When  the  plants  appear  water  them  gently  every 
night,  and  give  them  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  and 
when  you  can  diftinguifh  which  is  the  ftrongeft  plants, 
near  the  centre  of  each  pot,  pull  all  the  others  up,  and 
either  deftroy  or  plant  them  in  other  pots,  but  they  will 
never  iucceed  equal  to  the  unremoved  ones. 

As  thofe  left  in  the  pots  increafe  in  fize,  they  muft  be 
oftener  watered  and  have  more  air:  and  after  they  have 
.acquired  as  much  ftrength  as  can  be  given  them  in  the 
bed,  they  muft  be  fet  out  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  day,  and 
refrelhed  at  times  with  water  ;  they  may  ftand  among 
the  exotics  as  long  as  the  weather  is  perfectly  warm,  but 
as  they  cannot  bear  cold,  they  muft  early  be  taken  into 
fhelter.  About  the  end  of  hammer  they  will  flower, 
and  the  fruit  will  appear  in  autumn. 

TRICOSTEMMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there 
arc  oniy  two  fpecies.  i.  Tricoftemma,  with  long 
ftretched-out  ftamina.  2.  Tricoftemma,  with  Ihorter 
ftamina. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North-America,  and 
the  fecond  of  Virginia. 

Culture  of  the.  Tricostemma. 

Both  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally, 
and  fown  in  autumn  in  pots,  which  in  winter  ihould  be 
placed  under  a  garden-frame  to  fhel ter  them  from  fevere 
troll,  but  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  mild.  ! 
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In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  and  when  they 
are  fit  to  remove  they  fhould  be  planted  on  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  fhading  them  from  the  lun  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  root,  after  which  they  will  o.nly  require  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds. 

TRIUMFETTA,  a  genus'of  plants  of  v\  hich  there 
are  two  fpecies.  1.  Triumfetta,  with  three-pointed, 
flawed  leaves.  2.  Triumfetta,  with  oblong,  oval  leaves, 
bluntly  flawed. 

T  he  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies.  It 
rifles  with  an  upright  ftem  fleven  feet  high,  dividing  at 
the  top  into  four  or  five  branches.  The  leaves  are 
nearly  divided  into  three  lobes,  ending  in  acute  points: 
they  are  covered  with  a  brown  down  on  their  under- fide, 
but  their  upper  is  of  a  yellowifh  green.  Long  fpikes  of 
fmall  yellow  flowers  terminate  the  branches,  and  grow 
from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  in  clutters. 

T  he  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  India.  It  feldom 
rifes  above  three  leet  high,  branching  out  toward  the  top 
into  three  or  four  flender  branches.  The  leaves  are 
entire,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  end  in  acute  points. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  ftalks  in  fmall  clutters,  and 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Culture  ef  //^Triumfetta. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  both  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  lown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring.  When 
the  plants  have  four  or  five  leaves,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners-b.  rk,  wheie  they  muft  be 
fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root. 
During  the  fummer  the  plants  may  remain  in  this  hot¬ 
bed,  but  in  autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  where  they  muft  be 
treated  like  other  tender  exotics. 

TRUMPET-FLOWER,  Bignonia.  See  the  article 
Bignonia. 

T  UBEROSE,  Polianthes ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  hexandria  jnonogynia ,  and  of  which 
there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  pf  India,  and  contains  a  variety 
with  double  flowers,  and  another  with  ftriped  leaves. 

Culture  of  the  Tuberose. 

T  his  plant,  and  its  varieties,  are  propagated  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  off-lets  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  covering  the  bed  in  ccld 
weather  with  mats  or  ftraw,  and  giving  it  plenty  of 
water  in  dry  weather.  In  this  bed  let  the  roots  remain 
till  the  leaves  decay  in  autumn  :  and  if  there  fhould 
happen  any  froft  before  that  time,  the  beds  fhould  be 
covered  to  guard  them  from  it.  About  the  beginning 
of  December  let  the  roots  betaken  up,  cleaned  from  the 
earth,  and  preferved  in  dry  faad  till  the  feafon  for  plant¬ 
ing  them  again. 

But  the  beft  method  of  obtaining  fine  flowers,  is  to 
purchafe  fome  of  the  roots  which  are  annually  brought 
from  Italy,  and  plant  them  at  three  different  times  :  viz. 
the  firft  the  beginning  of  March,  the  fccond  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  and  the  third  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  firft  planting  muft  be  on  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
which  fhould  have  good  rich  earth  laid  upon  the  dung, 
about  eight  inches  deep  :  over  it  fhould  be  placed  a 
frame  ;  and  when  the  bed  is  in  a  proper  temperature  of 
heat,  the  roots  fhould  be  planted  at  about  fix  inches 
diftance  from  each  other  every  way,  obferving  not  to 
bury  the  upper  part  of  the  root  more  than  one  inch  in 
the  ground.  After  they  are  planted  they  will  require 
but  little  water  till  they  begin  to  fhoot ;  but  after  that 
they  muft  have  it  in  great  plenty,  efpecially  if  the 
weather  is  warm. 

When  the  flower-ftems  begin  to  appear,  a  large  fhare 
of  free  air  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  bed,  and  toward  the 
beginning  of  May  the  frame  may  be  quite  taken  off,  and 
hoops  fattened  over  the  bed  to  fupport  a  covering  of 
mats,  which  need  never  be  drawn  over  but  in  the  night, 
except  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  cold. 

The  beds  for  the  fecond  and  third  plantings  will 
require  a  much  lefs  quantity  of  dung  than  that  for  the 
firft.  'Flic  fbcond  bed  fhould  be  arched  over  with 
hoops,  and  covered  with  mats  every  night,  and  in 

bad 
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bad  weather ;  but  the  Iaffc  bed  will  require  no  covering. 

The  plants  may  remain  in  the  beds  till  the  flowers 
are  near  expanding,  at  which  time  they  may  be  carefully 
taken  up,  preferviwg  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
planted  in  pots,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  for  five  or  fix 
days  to  recover  their  removal.  As  thefe  plants  advance 
in  height,  there  fhould  be  a  flick  put  down  in  each  pot, 
to  which  the  flaiks  fhould  be  tied. 

When  the  flowers  of  the  double  fort  are  fully  formed 
and  near  opening,  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy 
glafs-cafe,  to  fecure  them  from  the  dews  and  rains, 
which  by  falling  on  them  would  prevent  the  flowers 
from  ever  coming  to  perfection. 

TUBEROUS  ROOTS,  fuch  as  confift  of  an  uni¬ 
form,  flefhy  fubflance,  and  are  of  a  roundifh  figure. 

TUBULOUS  PLANTS,  fuch  whofeftems  or  flow¬ 
ers,  are  hollow  like  a  pipe. 

TULIP,  Tulipa,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  the  hexandria  tnonogynia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Tulip,  with  an  erect 
flower,  and  oval,  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  2.  Tulip,  with 
a  nodding  flower,  and  narrow  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  and  the 
fecond  of  Ethiopia :  from  thefe  many  beautiful  varieties 
have  been  raifed  by  culture. 

The  characters  of  a  good  Tulip  are,  that  the  Item 
fhould  be  flrong  and  tall,  the  flower  fhould  confift  of 
fix  petals,  three  within  and  three  without,  and  the 
former  fhould  be  larger  than  the  latter :  the  bottom  of 
the  flower  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  top,  and  the 
ends  of  the  petals  fhould  be  rounded  :  the  petals,  when 
opened,  fhould  neither  turn  inward  nor  bend  outward, 
but  ftand  eredtj  and  the  whole  flower  fhould  be  of  a 
middling  fize,  neither  too  large  nor  too  finall  :  the 
ftripes  fhould  all  rife  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower : 
the  chives  alfo  fhould  not  be  yellow,  but  of  a  brown 
colour. 

Tulips  are  generally  divided  into  three  clafTes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  times  of  flowering :  viz.  the  early,  the 
middling,  and  the  late.  As  it  will  be  impoffible  for  us 
to  give  a  particular  delcription  of  every  flower  in  this 
beautiful  tribe,  we  {hall  confine  ourfelves  to  a  few  in 
each  clafs.  Among  the  early  Tulips  are  the  White 
purple-edged  Tulip,  the  painted  Amethyftine  Tulip, 
and  the  embroidered  Tulip. 

White  Purplc-cdged  TULIP.  The  root  is  a  bulb  of 
a  roundifh,  oval  figure.  The  leaves  are  large,  broad, 
hollow,  pointed,  and  of  a  greyifh  green.  The  ftalk  is 
ten  inches  in  height,  flender,  round,  and  not  very 
robuft,  but  it  fupports  the  flowers  erecSl  from  the  bud. 
On  the  fummit  of  the  ftalk  flanas  the  flower,  of  a 
middling  fize,  and  the  petals  pointed  :  the  ground 
colour  is  of  a  pearly  white,  but  round  the  edge  of  each 
petal  is  continued  a  broad  lift  of  elegant  purple  ;  the  rib 
in  the  rnidft  of  each  petal  has,  towards  its  bafe,  alfo  a 
tinge  of  light  purple,  but  this  dies  away  as  it  advances 
Upward. 

This  is  the  natural  colouring  of  the  flower,  but 
culture  enlarges  its  whole  form,  diverfifies  the  white 
with  more  ftreaks  of  purple,  rounds  oft  the  petals,  and 
introduces  other  colours. 

The  flower  is  bell-fhaped,  having  no  cup  :  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  fix  petals  fo  arranged,  that  they  form  a  hollow 
body,  fomewhat  widening  at  the  mouth.  w 

Painted  Amethyjiine  TULIP.  The  root  is  bulbous, 
of  an  oblong  fhape,  white  within,  and  covered  with  a 
brown  membrane.  The  leaves  are  large,  broad,  oblong, 
hollowed,  waved  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  pale  greyifh 
green.  The  ftalk  rifes  in  the  rnidft  of  thefe,  and  is  firm 
and  upright,  fifteen  inches  high,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
dufted  with  a  grey  powder,  and  there  are  on  it  two  or 
three  leaves  perfectly  like  thofe  from  the  root,  but 
fmaller.  At  the  top  Hands  one  flower,  large  and  of  a 
fine  and  true  fhape  :  the  ground  colour  is  a  pearly  grey, 
with  a  tinge  of  faint  crimfon  diffufed  all  over  it,  and 
the  whole  body  ir.fide  and  out,  is  beautifully  variegated 
with  a  deeper  tinfit,  with  fome  admixture  of  blueifh  ; 
this  is  difpofed  in  ftripes,  ftreakes,  and  blotches,  with  a 
very  pleafing  irregularity.  The  ftripes  are  broad,  and 
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beginning  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  a.e  continued 
to  the  top  :  and  the  blotches,  which  are  oblong,  waved, 
and  clouded,  lofe  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner,  at  a 
fmall  fpace  from  their  origin,  which  is  principally  at 
the  edges  of  the  petals,  near  the  top. 

Embroidered  I  UL1P.  'I  he  root  is  bulbous,  fhort, 
flefhy,  and  fwelling  out  at  the  bottom.  The  colour  is 
brown,  and  the  outfide  fkin  is  often  woolly.  The 
leaves  are  long,  but  confijerably  broad,  flefhy,  of  a 
frefh  green,  with  a  light  tinge  of  blue.  The  ftalk  is 
fourteen  inches  high,  round,  tolerably  upright,  and  a 
little  downy  :  its  colour  is  a  pale  green,  and  it  is  ufually 
ftreaked  with  red.  There  are  commonly  three  leaves  on  it, 
but  this  is  not  certain  :  they  are  of  the  fame  fhape  with 
thofe  from  the  root,  and  are  covered  with  a  greyifh 
duft.  One  beautiful  colour  terminates  the  ftalk ;  the 
ground  colour  is  yellow,  and  on  this  is  laid  a  vaft  deal 
of  crimfon  :  this  is  not  thrown  in  blotches,  as  in  many 
kinds,  but  fpread  out  naturally  in  a  kind  of  rays  j  thus 
much  is  certain  and  invariable  in  this  Tulip,  but  a  great 
deal  of  accidental  change  is  feen  in  it ;  the  yellow  is 
fometimes  as  pale  as  lemon-peel,  fometimes  perfect 
gold  :  and  though  the  red  has  always  the  fame  crimfon 
tincl,  it  varies  in  degree  from  very  pale  to  very  deep. 

Among  the  middling  clafs  of  Tulips  are  the  changeable 
1  ulip,  the  golden  Tulip,  the  bleeding  Tulip,  the  pearl 
and  crimfon  Tulip,  the  Auriflame,  or  gold  and  fcarlet 
Tulip,  and  the  white  and  purple  Tulip. 

Changeable  TULIP.  The  root  is  roundifh,  brown, 
and  hung  with  thick  fibres:  firm  in  fubflance,  and  quite 
white  within.  '1  he  leaves  are  broad,  waved  at  the 
edges,  and  fharp-pointed.  The  ftalk  is  fifteen  inches 
high,  tolerably  upright,  firm,  and  greyifh.  The  flower 
is  of  the  largelt  kind,  and  painted  with  a  very  bold  and 
beautiful  variety.  The  colours  are  three :  a  flefhy 
crimfon,  a  pearly  white,  and  a  very  bright  yellow  j 
thele  are  laid  on  in  an  inexhauftible  feries  of  various 
forms,  and  from  one  variety  make  a  thoufand.  In 
general  the  white  is  the  body  or  ground  colour,  but  the 
red  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  flower  :  and  the 
yellow  is  not  blended  with  thefe,  or  laid  on  like  them 
in  every  petal,  but  here  and  there  touched  lightly  in 
clouds  upon  the  edges.  But  the  perfedlion  of  the 
flower  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  red  :  if  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  this  the  whole  is  faint  ;  yet  there 
muft  always  be  left  fpace  for  the  white  and  yellow,  in 
both  which  the  red  may  alfo  fhew  itfelf  in  elegant 
ftreaks. 

Golden  TULIP.  The  root  is  oblong,  covered  with 
a  black  fkin,  and  hung  with  a  few  flight  fibres.  The 
leaves  are  very  long,  broad,  hollow,  of  a  blueifh  green, 
and  pointed.  The  ftalk  is  a  foot  high,  round,  pale, 
flender,  and  not  very  firm  :  it  feldom  flands  perfectly 
upright,  unlefs  fupported.  The  flower  is  moderately 
large,  and  of  a  perfedl  gold  colour,  untinged  with  any 
other.  Its  duration  is  a  valuable  confideration  :  for  it 
will  out-lafl  almoft  any  other  kind. 

Bleeding  TULIP.  The  root  is  large,  round,  firm, 
and  covered  with  a  dufky  fkin  ;  the  fibres  are  numerous 
and  long.  The  leaves  are  broad,  waved  at  the  edge,  hol¬ 
low,  and  of  a  pale,  greyifh  green.  The  ftalk  is  round,  firm, 
upright,  and  eighteen  inches  high  :  thickeft  at  the  bafe, 
fmaller  to  the  top,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  flower  is 
one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Tulip  kind,  and  very  glowing 
in  its  colours  ;  thefe  are  only  two,  yellow  and  red,  but 
they  are  very  perfedt  in  their  kinds,  and  well  difpofed 
in  the  flower  ;  the  yellow  is  paler  than  what  is  ufually 
exprefled  by  gold  colour  :  the  red  is  a  deep  crimfon,  or 
rather  a  blood-colour ;  the  yellow  is  the  ground  tincl : 
the  red  is  laid  on  in  very  delicate  veins,  and  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  fluid  colour  running  down  the  flower; 
thence  it  obtained  the  name  of  bleeding  Tulip.  The 
ftreaks  are  dafhed  and  broken  in  fome  places,  but  many 
of  them  are  more  diftindt,  and  rife  from  the  very  bottom 
of  the  flower,  breaking  and  fending  out  fide  dafhes  as 
they  rife. 

Pearl  and  Crimfon  TULIP.  The  root  is  oblong  and 
large,  covered  with  a  blackifh  fkin,  and  hung  with  a 
few  flight  fibres.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  broad^ 
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hollow,  waved,  pointed,  and  of  a  blue  green,  but  often 
brown  in  the  hollow  part.  The  ftalk  is  firm,  but  not 
very  thick  :  of  a  pale  green,  upright,  and  fourteen 
inches  high.  The  flower  is  very  regular  in  fhape,  and 
in  the  manner  of  opening  ;  the  fix  petals  are  in  two 
feries,  three  within,  three  outward,  and  the  three  inner 
ones  arc  longed,  but  not  much  fo  ;  the  bottom  ot  the 
flower  is  finely  rounded,  fvvelling  in  a  due  proportion  to 
the  height,  and  giving  a  free  difpofure  to  the  petals, 
without  throwing  them  afunder;  the  colours  are  only 
two,  white  and  red  :  the  white  is  the  ground  colour, 
and  it  is  of  that  delicate  kind  called  pearly  white,  having 
in  it  a  tindlure  of  greyifh  and  blueilh:  the  red  is  the 
moft  perfedl  crimfon,  and  difpofed  in  the  flower  with  a 
very  pleafing  regularity  :  it  is  laid  on  in  even  ftains  on 
the  edges  of  the  petals,  which  die  away  as  they  are  con¬ 
tinued  narrower  toward  the  middle. 

Auriflame  or  Gold  and  Scarlet  TULIP.  The  root  is 
very  large,  oblong,  covered  with  a  brown  fkin,  and 
white  within.  The  fibres  are  long,  thick,  and  nume¬ 
rous.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  broad,  waved,  pointed, 
and  of  a  frefh  green.  The  fialk  is  fifteen  inches  high, 
round,  not  very  thick,  and  generally  bent  by  the  weight 
of  the  flower.  The  fize  and  colouring  of  the  flower 
render  it  very  confpicuous ;  the  colours  l'carlet  and  gold, 
are  difpofed  in  long,  broad,  and  irregular  ftains,  and 
the  petals  throw  themfelves  open  as  if  to  dilclofe  them. 

White  and  Purple  TULIP.  The  root  is  large,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  deep  brown  (kin.  The  ftalk  is 
upright,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height:  thickeft  at  the 
bale,  fmall  toward  the  top,  but  firm  throughout.  The 
leaves  are  very  broad  and  of  a  deep  green,  pointed  at 
the  ends,  but  lefs  waved  than  many  others.  The 
flower  is  of  a  middling  fize,  handfomely  rounded  at  the 
bafej  the  petals  ftand  upright,  neither  bending  in  at  the 
tops  nor  turning  outward,  and  rounded  at  the  ends  : 
the  ground  colour  is  the  moft  perfedl  white :  and  the 
purple,  which  forms  the  variegations,  is  laid  on  in  fine, 
(lender,  and  even  ftreaks  :  they  run  to  the  bafe  of  the 
petals,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  fmaller  portions  over  the 
whole  flower. 

Among  the  late  clafs  of  Tulips  are  the  clufter  Tulip, 
the  flaming  Tulip,  the  double  Tulip,  and  the  pearl  and 
purple  T ulip. 

Clujler  TULIP.  The  root  is  very  large  and  oblong, 
covered  with  a  deep  brown  (kin,  and  hung  with  many 
fibres.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  broad,  firm,  greyifh, 
waved  at  the  edges,  and  pointed  at  the  end  :  the  larger 
lie  on  the  ground,  but  there  are  feveral  of  the  fame  form 
upon  the  ftalk  ;  this  is  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  round, 
firm,  pale,  divided  toward  the  top  into  feveral  branches, 
and  covered  with  a  greyifh  hoarynefs.  The  leaves  are 
placed  alternate  on  the  ftem,  and  at  the  top  of  every 
branch  (lands  one  vaft  flower  ;  the  form  is  that  of  other 
Tulips:  the  colour  a  dufky  red,  fometimes  a  deep 
yellow,  with  a  violet,  black,  or  dufky  bafe,  naturally 
terminated  on  each  petal  by  a  white  line. 

Flaming  TULIP.  The  root  is  large,  and  covered 
with  a  blackifh  fkin.  The  leaves  are  very  broad,  of  a 
greyifh  green,  waved  at  the  edges,  of  a  firm  fubftance, 
and  hollow.  The  ftalk  is  thick  and  upright,  a  foot 
high,  and  of  a  pale  colour ;  there  are  two  or  three 
leaves  on  it,  like  thole  from  the  root,  and  at  the  top  a 
Angle  flower  :  the  ground  colour  is  a  pure  fnowy  white: 
the  variegations  are  red  and  yellow,  and  there  are  in  the 
beft  flowers  feveral  gradations  between  the  two  colours, 
fuch  as  flame  colour,  orange,  and  faffron,  befide  the 
perfedt  red,  and  the  pure  yellow ;  in  general  the  red 
lies  in  broad  and  deep  veins  down  the  petals,  and  the 
yellow  forms  a  kind  of  embroidery  down  the  edge. 

Late  Double  TULIP.  The  root  is  bulbous,  and 
moderately  large.  The  leaves  are  broad,  oblong, 
hollow,  waved  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  blueifh  green. 
The  ftalk  is  ten  inches  high  and  weak  ;  the  leaves  on  it 
refemble  thofe  from  the  root,  and  at  its  top  Hands  a 
fpecious  and  beautiful  flower  :  the  ground  is  crimfon, 
and  the  points  and  edges  of  the  petals  are  ufually  white  : 
often  that  colour  is  difperfed  in  wild  ftains  over  the  reft 
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of  the  flower,  and  fometimes  it  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  its  furface  ;  the  inner  petals  are  tinged  in  the  fame 
manner:  their  ground  is  a  light  crimfon,  but  the  white 
is  finely  laid  on  in  long  ftreaks,  and  often  there  runs 
between  thefe  a  rib  of  flefh  colour. 

Pearl  and  Purple  TULIP.  The  root  is  fmall,  ob¬ 
long,  and  covered  with  a  chefnut-coloured  fkin.  The 
leaves  are  broad  and  ftiort,  hollow,  obtufe,  not  much 
waved  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  blue  green.  The  ftalk  is 
weak  and  flender  :  it  is  ufually  near  a  foot  in  length, 
but,  unlefs  fupported,  does  not  carry  the  flower  erect  ; 
there  are  two  or  three  leaves  from  it  altogether,  like 
thofe  from  the  root,  and  at  the  top  Hands  one  elegant 
flower.  The  colours  are  a  very  delicate  pearly  white, 
and  a  fine  purple  :  the  white  is  the  ground  colour,  and 
the  purple  is  laid  on  in  oblique  ftreaks,  from  the  central 
part  of  each  petal  to  the  edge,  and  in  a  few  waved  lines 
at  the  top  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  like  threads,  in  the  moft 
perfedl  ftate  of  the  flower,  and  lie  fo  near  one  another, 
that  at  a  very  little  diftance,  the  diftindtion  is  loft 
between  them  and  the  white  fpaces,  and  they  give  an 
univerfal  glow  of  purple  to  the  flower. 

Culture  of  the  Tulips. 

The  fame  method  of  culture  is  proper  for  all  Tulips. 
The  ufual  manner  of  propagating  them  is  by  parting  the 
root,  but  the  only  way  to  obtain  new  flowers  is  from 
feed  ;  in  May  therefore  the  gardener  (hould  look  care¬ 
fully  over  his  bed  of  Tulips,  and  mark  a  certain  number 
for  feed,  being  cautious  that  they  have  all  the  cha- 
radlers  which  conftitute  a  good  flower,  and  which  we 
have  deferibed  in  the  beo-inninc  of  this  article  ;  when  he 
has  fixed  on  a  fufficient  number,  he  muft  (hade  them 
from  too  much  lun,  which  would  dry  up  the  dull  upon 
the  buttons,  on  whole  good  condition  the  perfedtion  of 
the  feeds  depends.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  all 
the  Hems  which  ftand  near  thofe  defigned  for  feed,  muft 
be  cut  down,  and  the  mould  broke  with  a  trowel  every 
other  day,  half  an  inch  deep,  allowing  at  the  fame  time 
gentle  waterings.  In  this  manner  let  them  be  managed 
till  the  feed-veflbl  has  its  full  bignefs,  after  which  no 
more  water  muft  be  given.  The  ltalks  will  foon  (hew 
that  no  more  nourifhment  is  given  them  from  the  rootj 
they  may  be  then  cut  ofty  and  laid  to  dry  in  an  airy 
room,  where  a  fmall  flielf  (hould  be  hung  from  the 
cieling,  covered  with  cartridge-paper,  and  fecured  by  an 
edge  of  the  lame,  halt  an  inch  high  :  on  this  lay  the 
heads,  and  every  three  days  turn  them  ;  thus  let  them 
lie  till  the  third  week  in  Auguft  :  then  let  them  be 
opened,  and  the  feeds  carefully  (hook  out:  icatter  them 
over  the  (helf,  where  they  muft  again  be  turned  every 
three  or  four  days  till  they  are  fown. 

In  the  middle  of  September  the  gardener  (hould  fix 
upon  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  open  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
defended  from  the  lull  noon-day  fun,  and  naturally  open 
to  the  north  :  but  a  reed-hedge  (hould  be  placed  on  that 
quarter,  on  a  hinge,  fo  that  it  can  be  brought  forward 
to  (helter  the  fpot  in  fevere  weather  :  let  the  mould  be 
dug  out  of  the  border,  and  its  place  fupplied  with  the 
following  compoft,  which  (hould  always  be  made  as 
foon  as  the  flowers  are  marked  for  feed.  Mix  together 
two  bulhels  of  dry  mould  from  under  the  turf  in  an 
upland  palture,  five  pecks  of  pond-mud,  and  three  pecks 
of  earth  from  under  an  old  wood-pile. 

The  border  being  ready,  fcatter  on  the  feeds  mode¬ 
rately  thick,  fift  over  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
fame  compoft,  and  give  them  a  gentle  watering  :  after 
which  lay  a  few  light  hawthorn-bulhcs  over  the  border, 
and  during  winter  the  few  weeds  which  rife  on  the  bed 
muft  be  carefully  pulled  up  while  they  aie  young,  ob- 
ferving  alfo  to  bring  the  reed-hedge  forward  for  (helter 
all  the  hard  weather. 

In  fpring  let  the  reed- hedge  be  thrown  open,  the 
bufhes  taken  off,  and  the  ground  carefully  looked  over 
and  weeded  once  a  week.  The  young  plants  will  foon 
appear  in  great  numbers;  they  will  require  frequent 
weeding,  and  muft  be  watered  once  in  three  or  four  days, 
gently,  with  a  fine-nofed  pot.  In  weeding  the  utmoll 
caution  muft  be  ufed  :  for  the  young  plants  have  vaftly 
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the  appearance  of  grafs,  but  they  may  always  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  bringing  up  the  hulk  of  the  feed  with 
them. 

The  firft  appearance  of  the  plants  will  be  at  the  latter 
end  of  March,  and  toward  the  middle  of  June  the  leaves 
will  decay  :  then  let  thefurface  of  the  bed  be  raked,  and 
half  an  inch  of  frelh  compoft  fifted  over  it  ;  thus  the 
roots  may  remain  till  the  fame  tune  the  fucceeding  year, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  :  and  for  this  purpofe  a 
frelh  parcel  of  the  compoft  fhould  be  mixed  in  autumn, 
and  lie  all  the  winter;  take  out  the  mould  from  the 
border,  with  the  roots,  and  fill  it  up  with  this  frelh 
compoft  :  then  fift  the  mould  that  was  taken  out,  to 
feparate  the  roots,  and,  after  having  given  the  new 
border  a  gentle  watering,  plant  them  in  it  with  care,  at 
about  three  fingers  breadth  diftance,  and  cover  them 
with  two  inches  of  the  fame  compoft.  The  next  year, 
at  the  fame  feafon,  let  the  fame  operation  be  repeated  ; 
and  thus  they  are  to  be  managed  for  the  four  firft  years, 
and  in  all  thefe  tranfplantings  the  compoft  fhould  be 
laid  about  five  inches  thick,  and  the  bottom  trod  hard 
before  it  is  put  in  ;  after  the  fourth  year  the  quantity  of 
compoft  muft  be  four  times  as  much  as  at  firft  :  the 
border  much  larger  and  deeper,  and  the  roots  muft  be 
planted  at  a  full  finger’s  length  diftance. 

The  fifth  year  fome  of  them  will  probably  flower  : 
the  fixth  year  the  generality  :  and  the  feventh,  or  eighth, 
all.  When  they  are  in  full  bloom,  fome  upright  ports 
about  four  feet  high  fliould  be  placed  on  each  fide  of  the 
bed,  at  a  moderate  diftance,  and  over  thefe  fome  hoops 
fhould  be  carried,  to  fupport  a  canvas,  which  fhould 
be  drawn  over  them  from  eleven  in  the  morning  to  four 
in  the  afternoon  every  day,  when  the  fun  is  powerful. 
It  muft  alfo  be  drawn  when  there  are  lharp  winds,  hafty 
fhowers,  or  fevere  nights. 

The  fine  and  perfect  Tulips  fliould  never  be  fuffered 
to  ripen  their  feeds  ;  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  flowers 
decay,  let  the  ftalks  be  broke  off-,  and  take  away  the 
covering.  In  the  middle  of  June  the  roots  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  out  of  the  ground,  cleaned,  and  the  loofe, 
ragged,  outer  fkins  pulled  off:  lay  them  upon  a  mat  in 
an  airy  room,  and  when  they  are  hardened,  lay  them  in 
a  place  which  is  not  moift,  neither  muft  it  be  too  clofe. 

The  ofF-fets  feparated  from  the  principal  roots  muft 
be  managed  exadtly  in  the  fame  manner,  and  planted  in 
autumn  three  weeks  fooner  than  the  large  roots,  in 
feparate  beds. 

The  general  time  of  planting  the  fine  Tulip  roots,  is 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  but  the  early  kinds  fhould 
be  put  into  the  ground  three  weeks  fooner ;  they  muft  be 
allowed  all  means  of  defence,  and  it  is  beft  to  plant  them 
where  there  is  the  flielter  of  a  warm  wall  :  and  if  the 
weather  fhould  come  in  fevere  juft  as  their  buds  rife,  they 
muft  be  covered  :  the  furface  of  the  mould  fhould  be 
ftirred,  and  afterwards,  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  they  muft 
be  allowed  with  due  care  a  little  water. 

African  TULIP.  See  the  article  African  Tulip. 

TULIP-TREE,  Liriodendrum ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  polygynia ,  and 
of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of 
North-America,  where  it  grows  to  a  great  fize.  The 
young  fhoots  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark.  The 
leaves  are  divided  into  three  lobes,  the  middle  one  being 
blunt  and  hollowed  at  the  point,  appearing  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  with  feiflars  ;  the  two  fule  lobes  are  rounded, 
and  end  in  blunt  points:  the  upper  furface  is  fmooth, 
and  of  a  lucid  green,  the  under-fide  is  of  .a  pale  green. 
The  flowers  grow  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
eompofed  of  fix  petals,  three  without  and  three  within, 
which  form  a  fort  of  bell-fhaped  flower,  from  whence  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Tulip;  thefe  petals  are  marked 
with  green,  yellow,  and  red  fpots,  fo  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  when  the  trees  are  well  charged  with  flowers. 
The  time  of  this  tree’s  flowering  is  in  July,  and  when 
the  flowers  drop,  the  germen  fwells  and  forms  a  kind  of 
cone  :  but  tbele  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

Culture  of  //^Tui.ip-tree. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  obtained 
in  the  cones  from  America.  In  fpring  they  fhould  be 
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*taken  out  of  the  cones,  and  fown  in  pots,  filled  with 
frefh  light  earth,  which  muft  be  placed  in  a  bark- bed, 
and  covered  with  mats,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  a 
little  water.  When  the  young  plants  appear,  they 
fhould  be  placed,  during  fummer,  in  a  fhady  fituation  : 
and  in  winter  they  fhould  be  put  into  a  frame,  where 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  open  air  in  mild  weather, 
and  befheltered  from  the  feverity  of  froft. 

In  the  fpring  following  the  plants  fhould  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  frnall  pots,  and  taken  the  fame  care  of  for 
four  years,  as  while  they  were  in  the  feed-pots  ;  after 
this  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant  finally  into 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  :  it  fhould  be 
on  a  light  loamy  foil  near  other  trees,  but  not  over- 
fhaded  by  them. 

There  are  fome  who  raife  them  from  layers,  but  they 
are  two  or  three  years  before  they  take  good  root,  and 
then  never  make  fuch  ftrait  and  regular  trees. 

Laurel-leafed  TULIP-TREE,  Magnolia ,  a  genus  cf 
plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  polyandria  polygynia , 
and  of  which  he  diftinguifhes  no  more  than  one  fpecies, 
with  feveral  varieties  :  all  diftindl  fpecies  according  to 
other  botanifts. 

It  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Culture  of  this  Tulip-tree. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  procured 
from  the  place  of  their  natural  growth,  and  fown  as 
foon  as  poffible  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots  ;  the  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  :  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  fhould,  in  hot  weather,  be  lhaded 
from  the  fun  with  mats,  and  have  air  and  water.  In 
the  winter  feafon  they  fhould  be  fecured  from  the  froft ; 
and  when  they  have  acquired  ftrength,  they  may  be 
plapted  in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm,  fheltered  fituation. 

TURKS-CAP,  a  fpecies  of  Lily.  See  the  article 
Lily. 

TURNEP,  Rapa,  a  fpecies  of  the  Cabbage  or 
Braffica,  is  commonly  propagated  in  the  fields,  and 
confifts  of  the  following  varieties:  The  round  Turnep, 
with  the  red  or  purple  top,  the  yellow  Turnep,  the 
black-rooted  Turnep,  and  the  early  Dutch  Turnep. 

Thofe  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  ufe 
of  the  table,  are  the  white  and  the  purple-rooted 
Turnep.  They  thrive  beft  in  a  dry  fandy  foil,  that  is 
not  too  rich  :  if  it  is,  they  are  apt  to  grow  fticky ;  they 
are  always  the  beft  tailed  when  produced  on  frefh  lands. 

Culture  of  the  Turnep. 

The  common  time  of  fowing  them  is  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Auguft,  but  the  gardeners 
about  London  fow  them  every  month  from  March  to 
Auguft,  that  they  may  have  a  conftant  fupply.  The 
early  Turneps  always  fucceed  beft  when  fown  on  $ 
moifter  ground  than  the  others  :  for  on  a  dry  one  they 
are  often  fubjedl  to  great  damage,  and  are  fometimes 
deftroyed  by  the  fly. 

TURN  ERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 
only  two  fpecies.  i.  Turnera,  with  linear,  fpear- 
fhaped,  hairy  leaves,  which  are  obtufely  indented  and 
acute-pointed.  2.  Turnera,  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  fawed  and  rough. 

Thefe  plants  are  both  of  them  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America.  The  firft  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  branches  on 
every  fide.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
hairy,  terminating  in  acute  points,  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and,  when  rubbed,  emit  a  difagreeable  odour.  The 
flowers  grow  from  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  to  which 
they  fit  very  clofe,  having  two  large  leafy  appendages  to 
their  empalements  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow. 

The  fecond  fpecies  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk  like  the  firft, 
and  rifes  to  near  the  fame  height.  The  branches  are 
{lender.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  rough  on 
their  upper  fide,  and  of  a  lucid  green;  their  under-fide 
has  many  ftrong  veins,  and  is  of  a  light  colour  :  they  are 
fawed  on  their  edges,  and  have  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  yellow  than  thofe  of 
the  former. 

Culture  of  the  Turnera. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
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jfhould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  caily  in  the  fpring ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  come  up  two  inches  high,  they 
{hould  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  obferving  to  water  and 
fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  root :  after  which  they 
muft  be  treated  as  has  been  directed  for  other  tender 
plants  from  the  fame  countries. 

When  the  plants  are  grown  pretty  large,  they  may 
be  treated  more  hardily,  by  placing  them  in  the  diy 
lfove,  where,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well. 

Thcfe  who  would  fave  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants, 
muft  watch  them  carefully,  bccaufe  when  they  are  ripe, 
they  foon  fcatter  if  they  are  not  gathered. 

TURNSOLE,  Heliotr opium.  See  the  article  Helio¬ 
trope. 

TURPENTINE-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  Piftacia.  See 
the  article  Pistacia. 

TUTSAN,  a  fpecies  of  St.  Johnfwort.  See  the 
article  St.  Johnswort. 


U. 


VALERIAN,  Valeriana ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  iriandria  monogynia,  and  of 
which  he  enumerates  fixteen  fpecies  :  but  fome  of  thefe, 
growing  naturally  in  England,  and  others  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  which  are  never  admitted  into  gardens, 
we  fliall  omit,  and  only  deferibe  the  nine  following. 
I.  Valerian,  with  flowers  furnifhed  with  tails,  one 
llamen,  and  fpear-fhaped,  entire  leaves  ;  or  red 
Valerian.  2.  Valerian,  with  flowers  furnifhed  with 
one  ftamen,  and  wing-pointed  leaves.  3.  Valerian, 
with  a  ringent  flower,  furnifhed  with  two  ftamina,  and 
oval,  feflile  leaves.  4.  Valerian,  with  three  ftamina  to 
the  flowers,  and  all  the  leaves  winged.  5.  Valerian, 
with  three  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  winged  leaves  to  the 
ftalks,  and  thole  at  the  root  undivided  3  or  garden 
Valerian.  6.  Valerian,  with  three  ftamina  to  the 
flowers,  and  oblong,  oval,  blunt,  entire  leaves.  7. 
Valerian,  with  three  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  and  heart- 
fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  growing  on  foot-ftalks,  and 
placed  by  threes  at  the  top.  8.  Valerian,  with  three 
ftamina  to  the  flowers,  a  ftalk  divided  into  pairs,  and 
linear  leaves  3  called  Corn  Sallad,  or  Lambs  Lettuce. 
9.  Valerian,  with  four  equal  ftamina  to  the  flowers, 
wing-pointed  leaves,  and  feeds  fattened  by  an  oval  bulk 
The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  upon  (tony  places  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  has  been  long 
propagated  in  the  Englifn  gardens  for  ornament.  The 
fecund  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Portugal.  The  third  of 
America,  Mauritania,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  The  fourth 
of  England.  The  fifth  and  fixth  of  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  The  feventh  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 
The  eighth  of  England  3  and  the  ninth  of  Siberia. 
Culture  of  the  V  ALERIAN. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in 
autumn,  or  by  fowing  the  feeds,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  in  a  fhady  border.  When  the  plants  are  fit  for 
Removing,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  beds  at  about 
nine  inches,  or  a  foot  afunder,  obferving  to  water  them 
till  they  have  taken  new  root  3  after  which  they  muft:  be 
kept  dean  from  weeds,  and  in  autumn  they  fiiould  be 
tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  fccond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  Rowing  the  feeds 
foon  after  they  are  ripe  :  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
thev  will  only  require  to  be  watered  in  dry  weather. 

The  third  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  {hould 
•  ‘  fown  in  autumn,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain. 
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When  they  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

The  fourth,  filth,  and  fixth  fpecies  are  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  roots  in  fpring  or  autumn  ;  thole  of  the 
two  firft  forts  fhould  be  planted  in  beds  of  frefh  dry 
earth,  but  the' laft  requires  a  flrony'  fbil,  and  a  cold 
fituation.  When  the  plants  comfe  up  they  muft  be 
watered,  if  the  feafon  requires  it,  and  kept  clean  from 
weeds. 

The  feventh  fpecies  is  propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  upUn  a  fhady  border.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  manner 
directed  for  the  firft  fort. 

For  the  eighth  fpecies,  fee  the  article  Lambs  Lettuce. 
The  ninth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  either  in 
autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring. 
When  the  plants  come  up  let  them  be  thinned  where 
they  grow  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

Greek  VALERIAN,  or  'Jacob’s Ladder,  Polemonium, 
a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentan- 
dria  monegynia,  and  of  which  there  are  three  Ipecies. 
1.  Greek  Valerian,  w’ith  cups  longer  than  the  tube  of 
the  corolla.  2.  Greek  Valerian,  with  cups  /hotter  than 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  3.  Greek  Valerian,  with  the 
lower  leaves  haftated,  and  the  upper  ones  lanceolated. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  l’uppofed  to  be  a  native  of  England, 
and  the  other  two  grow  naturally  in  North-America. 

Culture  of  the  Greek  Valerian. 

All  the  three  fpecies  are  propagated  either  bv  fowing 
their  feeds  or  by  parting  their  ‘roots.  If  by  feeds,  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  fpring  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  have  acquired  feme 
ftrength,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  into  another  bed 
of  the  like  earth,  about  four  or  five  inches  afunaer,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  fhade  and  water  them  till  they  have  taken 
new  root  5  after  which  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  about  the  beginning  of  Odlober  transplanted 
into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  roots,  it 
fhould  be  done  in  autumn  3  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner  diredled  for  the 
feedings. 

VARIEGATION,  the  art  of  ftreaking  or  diverfifying 
the  leaves,  &c.  of  plants  and  flowers  with  feveral  colours. 

Variegation  is  either  natural  or  artificial.  Of 
natural  variegation  there  are  four  kinds  3  the  firft  /hew¬ 
ing  itfelf  in  yellow  fpots  here  and  there,  in  the  leaves  of 
plants  called,  by  gardeners,  the  yellow  blotch.  The 
iecond  kind,  called  the  white  blotch,  marks  the  leaves 
with  a  great  number  of  white  fpots,  or  /tripes  3  the 
vvhiteft  lying  next  the  furface  of  the  leaves,  ufually  ac¬ 
companied  with  other  marks  of  a  greenifh  white,  that 
lie  deeper  in  the  body  of  the  leaves.  The  third,  and 
moll  beautiful,  is  where  the  leaves  are  edged  with  white, 
being  owing  to  fome  di (order  or  infection  in  the  juices, 
which  ftains  the  natural  complexion  or  verdure  of  the 
plant.  The  fourth  kind  is  that  called  the  yeiiovv  edge. 

Artificial  variegation  is  performed  by  inarching  or 
inoculating  a  ftripeJ  or  variegated  plant  into  a  plain 
one  of  the  fame  forts  as  a  variegated  common  jafmine 
into  a  plain,  common  Spanifh,  Brazil,  or  Indian  jaf- 
mine.  A  fingle  bud  or  eye,  Mr.  Bradley  obferves,  be- 
ing  placed  in  the  efcutcheon  of  a  diftempered  tree, 
where  it  can  only  receive  nourifhment  from  the  vitiated 
juices,  will  become  variegated  proportionably  to  the 
nourifhment  it  draws,  and  will  partake  more  of  the 
white  and  yellow  juice,  than  i(  a  branch  fhould  be  in¬ 
arched,  the  bud  having  nothing  to  nourifh  it  but  the 
juices  of  the  plant  it  is  inoculated  on  ;  whereas  a  cyon 
inarched  is  fed  by  the  ftriped  plant,  and  the  healthful 
one. 

As  to  the  natural  ftripes  or  variegatjons,  there  are 
fome  particular  circumftances  to  be  obferved. 

1.  That  fome  plants  only  appear  variegated  or 
blotched  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  the  ftains  difap- 
pearing  as  they  gather  ftrength  :  of  this  kind  are  rue, 
thyme,  and  marjoram, 
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2.  Some  plants  are  continually  blotched  in  the  lpon- 
gy  part  of  their  leaves  :  the  fap-veffels,  all  the  time,  re¬ 
maining  of  a  healthful  green:  fucli  as  the  alaternus, 
orange-mint,  &c.  which,  being  Ihengthened  by  rich 
manure,  or  being  inarched  in  healthful  plants,  throw  oft 
the  diftemper. 

3.  In  other  plants,  the  difeafe  is  fo  rooted  and  inve¬ 
terate,  that  it  is  propagated  with  the  feeds :  fuch  as  the 
arch-angel,  water- betony,  bank  crefs,  borrage,  ftriped 
celery,  and  fycamore;  the  Tides  of  which  produce  ltri- 
pcd  plants. 

VASCULIFEROUS  PLANTS,  fuch  whofe  feeds 
are  contained  in  veffels  which  are  fometimes  divided  into 
cells. 

VEGETABLE,  a  term  applied  to  all  plants  confide- 
red  as  capable  of  growth,  that  is,  all  natural  bodies 
which  have  parts  organically  formed  for  generation  and 
accretion,  but  not  fenfation.  See  the  article  Plant. 

VEGETATION,  the  aft  whereby  plants  receive 
nourifhment  and  grow. 

The  procefs  of  nature,  in  the  vegetation  of  plants,  is 
very  accurately  delivered  by  the  excellent  Malpighi,  to 
the  efteft  following  :  the  egg,  or  feed  of  the  plant  being 
excluded  out  of  the  ovary,  called  pod,  or  hulk,  and  re¬ 
quiring  farther  foftering  and  brooding,  is  committed  to 
the  earth  ,  which  having  received  it  into  her  fertile  bo- 
fom,  not  only  does  the  office  of  incubation,  by  her  own 
warm  vapours  and  exhalation,  joined  with  the  heat  of 
the  fun  ;  but  by  degrees,  fupplies  what  the  feed  requires 
for  its  further  growth  :  as  abounding  every  where  with 
canals  and  ftnufes,  wherein  the  dew  of  rain-water,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fertile  falts,  glide,  like  the  chyle  and 
blood  in  the  arteries,  &c.  of  animals. 

This  moifture  meeting  with  a  new  depofited  feed,  is 
percolated,  or  ftrained  through  the  pores  or  pipes  of  the 
outer  rind,  or  hulk,  correfponding  to  the  fecundines  of 
the  foetufes,  on  the  inftde  whereof  lies  one  or  more,  com¬ 
monly  two,  thick  feminal  leaves,  anfwering  to  the  pla¬ 
centa  in  women,  and  to  the  cotyledons  in  brutes.  Thefe 
feed-leaves  confift  of  a  great  number  of  little  veficuLx, 
or  bladders,  with  a  tube  correfponding  to  the  navel- 
ftring  in  animals.  In  thefe  veftcula  is  received  the  moif- 
ture  of  the  earth,  ftrained  through  the  rind  of  the  feed  ; 
which  makes  a  flight  fermentation,  with  the  proper  juicebe- 
forecontaincd  therein.  This  fermented  liquor  is  conveyed 
by  the  umbilical  veflel  to  the  trunk  of  the  little  plant ;  and 
to  the  germ,  or  bud,  which  is  contiguous  thereto  :  upon 
which  the  vegetation  and  increale  of  the  parts  fucceed. 

Such  is  the  procedure  in  the  vegetation  of  plants; 
which  the  illuftrious  author  exemplifies  in  a  grain  of 
wheat,  as  follows:  The  firft  day  the  grain  is  fown  it 
grows  a  little  turgid  ;  and  the  fecundine,  or  hulk,  gapes 
a  little  in  feveral  places  :  and  the  body  of  the  plant,  be¬ 
ing  continued  by  the  umbilical  veflel  to  a  conglobated 
leaf  (which  is  called  the  pulp  or  flelh  of  the  feed,  as  is 
what  conftitutes  the  flower)  fwells  ;  by  which  means, 
not  only  the  gem  or  fprout  (which  is  to  be  the  future 
ftem)  opens,  and  waxes  green,  but  the  roots  begin  to 
bunch  out;  whence  the  placenta,  or  feed-leaf,  becom¬ 
ing  loofe,  gapes.  The  lecond  day,  the  fecundine,  or 
hulk,  being  broke  through,  the  ftem  or  top  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  ftraw,  appears  on  the  outfide  thereof,  and  grows 
upwards  by  degrees  :  in  the  mean  time,  the  feed-leaf, 
guarding  the  roots,  becomes  turgid  with  its  veficula, 
and  puts  forth  a  white  down.  And  the  leaf  being  pul¬ 
led  away,  you  fee  the  roots  of  the  plant  bare  ;  the  future 
buds,  leaves,  and  the  reft  of  the  ftalk  lying  hid.  Be¬ 
tween  the  roots  and  the  afeending  ftem  the  trunk  of  the 
plant  is  knit,  by  the  navel-knot  to  the  flower-leaf, 
which  is  very  moiit,  though  it  ftill  retains  its  white  co¬ 
lour  and  its  natural  tafte. 

The  third  day  the  pulp  of  the  conglobated,  or  round 
leaf,  becomes  turgid  with  the  juice  which  is  received 
from  the  earth  fermenting  with  its  own.  Thus  the 
plant  increafing  in  bignefs,  and  its  bud  or  ftem  becom¬ 
ing  taller,  from  whitifh  turns  greenifh ;  the  lateral 
routs  all'o  break  forth  greenilh  and  pyramidal 
from  the  gaping  Iheath,  which  adheres  chiefly  to  the 
plant;  and  the  lower  root  grows  longer  and  hairy,  with 
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many  fibres  flipoting  out  of  the  fame.  Indeed  there  are 
hairy  fibres  hanging  all  along  on  all  the  roots,  except  on 
their  tips;  and  thefe  fibrrs  are  feen  to  wind  about  the 
faline  particles  of  the  foil,  little  lumps  of  earth,  &c. 
like  ivy;  whence  they  grow  curled.  Above  the  lateral 
roots  there  now  break  out  two  other  little  ones. 

T  he  fourth  day,  the  ftem,  mounting  upwards,  makes 
a  right  angle  with  the  feminal  leaf :  the  laft  roots  put 
forth  more ;  and  the  other  three,  growing  larger,  are 
cloathed  with  more  hairs,  which  ltraitly  embrace  the 
lumps  of  earth,  and  where  they  meet  with  any  vacuity, 
unite  into  a  kind  of  net-work.  From  this  time  forward 
the  root  pufhes  with  more  regularity  downward,  and  the 
ftalk  upward,  than  before.  There  is,  however,  this 
great  difference  in  their  growth,  that  the  ftalk  and  the 
branches  find  no  refiftance  to  their  Ihooting  up,  while 
the  roots  find  a  great  deal  to  their  fhooting  downward, 
by  means  of  the  fohdity  of  the  earth,  whence  the  branch¬ 
es  advance  much  fafler  and  farther  in  their  growth  than 
the  roots  :  and  thefe  laft,  often  finding  the  refiftance  of 
a  tough  earth  infurmountable,  turn  their  courfe,  and 
fhoot  almoft  horizontally. 

VENUS’S  COMB,  or  Shepherd’s  Needle.  See 
the  article  Shepherd’s  Needle. 

VENUS’s  LOOKING-GLASS,  a  fpecies  of  Cam¬ 
panula.  See  Campanula. 

VENUS  NAVELWORT,  a  fpecies  of  Hound’s 
Tongue.  See  the  article  Hound’s  Tongue. 

VERBESINA,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnseus 
among  the  fyngenefa  polygcnma  fuperflua ,  and  of  which 
there  are  ten  fpecies,  but  of  thefe  there  are  only  four  to 
be  met  with  in  our  gardens.  1.  Verbefina  with  alter¬ 
nate,  waved,  running  and  obtufe  leaves.  2.  Verbefina, 
with  oval  three-veined  leaves,  placed  oppofite  upon 
footftalks,  and  with  feeds  furnifhed  with  three  horns. 
3.  Verbefina  with  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  placed 
oppofite.  4.  Verbefina  with  oppofite,  ipear-fhaped, 
fawed  leaves,  and  double,  alternate,  feffile  flowers. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  both  the  Indies. 

Culture  of  the  Verbesina. 

All  the  four  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  tn  the  fpring. 
When  the  plants  have  obtained  ftrength  enough  to  be 
removed,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frelh  hot-bed, 
fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new 
root. 

In  June  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
border,  where  they  muft  be  lhaded,  and  watered  till 
they  have  again  taken  root,  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  very  little  care. 

VERVAIN,  Verbena ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnseus  among  the  diandria  monogynia,  and  of  which 
there  are  fourteen  fpecies.  1.  Vervain  with  two  ftamina 
to  the  flowers,  and  very  long  leafy  fpikes.  2.  Vervain 
with  two  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  and  very  long,  fleffiy 
fpikes,  almoft  naked.  3.  Vervain  with  two  ftamina  to  the 
flowers,  oval  fpikes,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed,  plaited  leaves, 
and  a  fhrubby  ftalk.  4.  Vervain  with  two  ftamina  to 
the  flowers,  loofe  fpikes,  prifmatic,  truncated,  bearded, 
and  alternate  cups,  and  oval,  obtufe  leaves.  5.  Ver¬ 
vain  with  two  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  loofe  fpikes;  the 
cups  of  the  fruit  almoft  globular,  prickly,  and  reflexed 
downward.  6.  Vervain  with  two  ftamina  to  the  flow¬ 
ers,  roundifh,  ereift  cups,  and  echinated  feeds.  7.  Ver¬ 
vain  with  two  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  long  fpikes, 
bearded  cups,  and  oval,  fharply-fawed  leaves.  8.  Ver¬ 
vain  with  four  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  fpikes  growing  in 
conical  heads,  fawed  leaves,  and  a  creeping  ftalk. 
9.  Vervain  with  four  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  fpikes  dif- 
pofed  in  bunches,  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves  embracing  the 
ftalks.  10.  Vervain  with  four  ftamina  to  the  flowers, 
long,  acute-pointed  fpikes,  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
xi.  Vervain  with  four  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  flender 
fpikes,  growing  in  panicles,  and  undivided,  fawed 
leaves,  with  footftalks.  12.  Vervain  with  four  ftamina 
to  the  flowers,  flender  fpikes,  leaves  with  many 
jagged  points,  and  numerous  ftalks.  13.  Vervain 
with  four  ftamina  to  the  flowers,  flender  fpikes,  difpo- 
fed  in  panicles,  leaves  with  many  pointed  jags,  and  a 
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finale  ftalk.  14.  Vervain  with  four  ftaniina  to  the  ' 
flowers,  flender  fpikes,  and  double  wing-pointed 
leaves. 

The  eight  firft  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
The  ninth  grows  naturally  in  Buenos  Ayres.  I  he 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  are  natives  of  North-Ame- 
rica.  The  thirteenth  of  this  country,  and  the  fourteenth 
of  Spain. 

Culture  of  the  VERVAIN. 

The  eight  firft  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  upon  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  be  removed,  they  fliould  each  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
frefh  hot-bed,  where  they  muft  be  ftiaded  with  mats  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  till  they  have  taken  frefli  root. 

When  the  annuals  are  grown  too  tall  for  the  frames, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  ftove  or  good  glafs-cafe, 
and  if  there  is  the  conveniency  of  a  bark-bed  in  the  glafs- 
cafe,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  plunged  into  it. 

The  perennial  forts  may  be  kept  in  a  glafs-cafe  till 
autumn,  allowing  them  a  large  Abate  of  air  in  warm 
weather.  As  they  increafe  in  fize,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  larger  pots.  The  feventh  fpecies  is  by  far 
the  moft  tender,  and  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
bark-bed. 

The  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  fpecies,  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in  autumn, 
on  a  foft  loamy  foil ;  when  the  plants  come  up  they  re¬ 
quire  no  other  culture  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  to  be  allowed  room  to  fpread. 

The  thirteenth  fpecies  is  feldom  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens. 

The  fourteenth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  autumn.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where 
they  rife  too  clofe. 

Hatchet  VETCH.  See  the  article  Coronilla. 

Bitter  VETCH,  Orobus ,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnreus  among  the  diadelphia  decandria ,  and  of  which 
there  are  a  number  of  fpecies,  but  the  four  following  are 
thofe  moft  commonly  propagated  in  gardens.  1.  Bitter 
Vetch  with  leaves  placed  by  couples  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
and  with  indented  ftipulae.  2.  Bitter  Vetch  with  oval, 
oblong,  winged  leaves,  roundifh,  moon-fhaped,  indented 
ftipula,  and  a  Angle  ftalk.  3.  Bitter  Vetch  with  oval, 
winged  leaves,  intire,  half  arrow  pointed  ftipulae,  and  a 
fingfe  ftalk,  4.  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  branching  ftalk, 
and  leaves  compofed  of  fix  pair  of  oblong,  oval  lobes. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  natives  of  Siberia, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  grow  naturally  in  the  forefts  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Culture  of  the  Bitter  Vetch. 

All  thefe  plan:s  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or 
by  parting  of  their  roots.  If  by  feeds  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fliould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  and  thinned  where  they 
,rrow  too  clofe,  and  in  the  next  autumn  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  the  pro¬ 
per  time  for  it  is  autumn  ;  and  they  fliould  be  planted  in 
a  loamy  foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

Liquorice  VETCH.  See  the  article  JVild  Liquo¬ 
rice. 

Chickling  VETCH,  Lathyrus ,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  twenty  fpecies ;  but  as  few  of  thefe  are 
admitted  into  gardens,  and  thofe  which  are,  all  require 
the  fame  culture  it  is  needlefs  to  deferibe  them. 

Culture  of  the  Chickling  Vetch. 

All  the  fpecies  cultivated  in  gardens,  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  may  be  fown  either  in  fpring  or  autumn, 
in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  Thole 
which  are  fown  in  autumn,  fliould  have  a  light  foil  and 
a  warm  fituation  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring 
fhould  have  an  open  expofure,  and  the  foil  need  not  be 
attended  to,  for  they  thrive  upon  almoft  any.  When 
the  plants  come  up  they  fliould  be  carefully  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  when  they  are  grown  two  or  three  in¬ 
ches  high,  fome  flicks  fhould  be  put  down  by  them,  to 
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fupport  them,  otherwife  they  will  trail  on  the  ground. 

Horfejhoe  VE  I  CH,  Hippocrepis ,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  Horiefihoe  Vetch  with 
Angle  pods  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  2.  Horfeflioe  Vetch 
with  pods  growing  in  clufters  upon  footflalks.  3.  Horfe. 
flioe  Vetch  with  pods  growing  in  clufters,  upon  foot- 
llalks,  one  border  of  which  has  lobes. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
fecond  of  England,  and  the  third  grows  naturally  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France. 

Culture  of  the  Horfefhoe  Vetch. 

The  three  fpecies  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fliould  be  fown  in  autumn,  where  the  plants  are 
defigned  to  remain  ;  when  they  come  up  they  muft  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  rife  too 
clofe,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

Kidney  VETCH.  See  the  article  Ladies  Finger. 
VEXILLUM,  or  STANDARD.  See  the  article 
Standard. 

VINE,  Vitis,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  pentandria  monogynia,  and  of  which  there  are 
ieveral  different  forts,  all  of  them  requiring  the  fame 
method  of  culture  in  the  fame  climate. 

Culture  of  the  Vine. 

This  plant  grows  as  happily  in  plains  as  upon  hills, 
and  thrives  as  well  in  a  ftrong  foil,  as  in  that  which  is 
loofe  and  open  ;  alfo  in  land  that  is  poor,  as  in  that 
which  is  rich  :  and  in  a  dry  foil,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  is  naturally  moift. 

Neverthelefs,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
quality  of  the  Vine  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
country  :  for  as  Vines  are  not  all  of  the  fame  kind, 
neither  is  the  culture  the  fame  in  every  foil  and  climate. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  which  is  the  beft,  experience 
teaching  us  that  every  country  has  its  own  :  but  reafon 
will  inform  us  that  that  fort  of  Vine  is  proper  for  the 
plain,  which  bears  fogs  and  hoar  frolt  without  being 
hurt:  and  for  a  hill,  that  which  can  bear  drought  and 
wind  ;  that  we  fhould  plant  in  a  rich  and  fertile  foil,  a 
flender  Vine,  w’hich  does  not  bear  plenty  of  fruit;  in  a 
ftiff  foil,  one  that  makes  ftrong  flioots,  and  is  covered 
with  plenty  of  leaves;  that  it  is  proper  not  to  commit  to 
a  moift  place  a  Vine  which  bears  tender  and  large  grapes; 
nor  too  dry  a  place,  a  Vine  of  a  contrary  quality. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  is  of  great  conlequence. 
Two  forts  of  Vines  are  fit  for  a  cold  and  cloudy 
fituation  :  viz.  either  one  which  is  early,  and  ripens  its 
fruit  before  the  winter:  or  one  of  firm  and  hard  grapes, 
which  bloom  in  the  midft  of  fogs,  and  afterwards  mellow 
with  the  cold  and  hoar-froft,  as  other  grapes  do  with 
warmth.  Where  wind  and  ftorms  are  frequent,  the 
Vines  muft  take  deep  root,  and  bear  hard  grapes  ;  where 
the  fituation  is  warm,  they  may  be  of  more  tender  and 
more  fruitful  kinds.  Vines,  whole  grapes  rot  with  rain 
and  conftant  dews,  fhould  be  planted  in  dry  places  ;  and 
thofe  in  moift,  which  arc  hurt  by  drought.  If  any 
Vines  are  planted  in  places  fubjedl  to  hail,  it  fliould  be 
thofe  which  have  large  and  ftrong  leaves,  becaulc  they 
willl  fhelter  the  fruit.  Where  the  fky  is  ufually  ferene 
and  fair,  all  forts  of  Vines  will  grow  :  and  thofe  may  be 
planted  to  advantage,  whofe  grap:s  fall  quickly  off. 

Could  we  have  the  quality  of  the  foil,  the  fituation  of 
the  place,  and  the  ftate  of  the  weather  to  our  willies  ; 
that  foil  fliould  be  preferred,  which  is  neither  too  ftrong 
nor  too  loofe,  but  rather  inclining  to  loofe  :  neither 
poor,  nor  exceeding  rich,  but  rather  fertile.  The  fitu¬ 
ation  fliould  neither  be  a  plain  nor  ftcep,  but  yet  on  a 
rifing  ground  :  it  fliould  neither  be  wet  nor  dry,  yet 
moderately  moiftened  with  dews  :  it  fliould  neither  have 
fprings  on  the  furface,  nor  at  fome  depth  in  the  earth: 
and  yet  it  fliould  communicate  to  the  Vines  a  moifture 
which  is  neither  bitter  nor  fait.  The  ftate  of  the 
moifture  may  be  known,  by  diffolving  fome  of  the  earth 
in  water. 

The  Vine  does  not  profper  either  in  a  frozen,  or  in  a 
fcorching  climate,  but  it  thrives  beft  in  a  country 
|  that  is  rather  warm  than  cold.  It  is  hurt  more  by 
:  rain  than  dry  weather  :  it  delights  in  gentle  and 
I  moderate  gales,  but  is  greatly  damaged  by  ftorms. 
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It  is  an  obfervation  of  long  landing,  that  ground 
which  has  never  been  plowed,  or  had  trees  growing  on 
it,  is  the  befl  for  a  vineyard.  All  authors  agree  that  an 
old  vineyard  is  the  worfl  of  any  for  making  a  new  plan¬ 
tation  :  becaufe  the  earth  is  entangled  with  the  roots  of 
the  old  Vines  matted  together,  poifoned  by  their  decay, 
and  quite  cxhaufled  by  their  long  Handing.  Woodlands 
may  be  ufed,  becaufe  the  roots  of  common  trees  and 
flirubs  are  eafily  extirpated.  Where  there  is  no  un- 
plcwed  land,  the  next  to  be  preferred  is  a  corn  held, 
free  from  trees,  or  where  trees  have  not  been  planted 
thick. 

The  fitncfs  of  new  ground  :  for  the  Vine  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fhoots  of  fuch  as  grow  naturally  in  it: 
for  if  they  make  thriving  fhoots,  which  have  not  a 
ragged  or  Hinted  appearance,  the  Vine  will  flourifh 
there.  Stones  which  crumble,  or  rot,  as  it  were,  with 
the  weather  being  broken,  and  laid  to  the  roots  of  the 
Vines,  retain  a  moiHure,  cool  them,  and  by  that  means 
are  exceeding  fit  for  nourifhing  them.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  loofe  Hones  are  approved  of, 
provided  they  be  mixed  with  rich  mould  ;  but  if  they  are 
mixed  with  poor  earth  they  are  bad.  Flints  are  likewife 
very  friendly  to  Vines,  if  covered  with  a  moderate  depth 
of  earth  :  becaufe  being  cold,  they  retain  the  moiHure, 
and  prevent  the  roots  being  parched  up  in  very  hot 
weather.  A  chalky  bottom  is  fit  for  the  Vine  ;  but  clay, 
not  excepting  even  that  which  approaches  to  marie,  or 
potters  clay,  is  very  unfit,  as  is  alfo  coarf?,  hungry 
land. 

It  may  be  eftablilhed  as  a  general  rule,  to  plant  vine¬ 
yards  in  a  cold  country  fo  as  to  face  the  fouth,  and  in  a 
warm  climate  fo  as  to  face  the  eafl,  unlefs  they  are  fubjedt 
to  Horms  from  that  quarter,  in  which  cafe  it  is  better 
that  they  face  the  north  ;  and  in  exceeding  hot  countries, 
fuch  for  example  as  Egypt,  it  will  be  befl  to  expofe  them 
to  the  north. 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  the  befl  foil  for  a  vineyard  in 
England,  is  that  whofe  furface  is  a  rich  fandy  loam,  and 
not  above  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  deep,  lying  upon 
gravel  or  chalk  :  either  of  which  bottoms  is  equally  good 
for  Vines.  If  the  foil  is  deep,  or  the  bottom  either  a 
clay  or  flrong  loam,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  this 
purpofe:  for  though  the  Vines  may  fhoot  vigoroufly, 
and  produce  a  great  quantity  of  grapes,  yet  we  have  not 
fun  to  ripen  them  fufficiently.  If  the  foil  is  too  deep, 
the  roots  of  the  Vine  will  run  to  too  great  a  depth  to 
receive  the  influences  of  the  fun  and  air;  whence  the 
juices  of  their  fruit  will  be  crude. 

According  to  him,  our  vineyards  fhould  be  planted  on 
the  north-fide  of  a  river,  upon  an  elevation  inclined  to 
the  fouth,  with  a  very  gradual  defeent,  that  the  fuper- 
fluous  moiHure  may  be  drained  off ;  yet  if  the  ground 
Hopes  too  much,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  this 
purpofe.  Hills  to  the  north,  as  they  flielter  the  vineyard 
from  cold,  and  reflect  the  heat,  will  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage;  the  country  round  about  fhould  be  open  and 
hilly,  to  preferve  the  air  dry.  The  vineyard  fhould  be 
open  to  the  eafl,  that  it  may  enjoy  the  morning  fun,  to 
di  v  up  the  luperfluous  moiHure. 

Dr.  Beal  in  No.  CXVI,  of  the  Philofophical  Tran- 
faftions,  after  having  mentioned  fome  inflances  of  the 
warmth  arifing  from  Hones  under  ground,  efpecially 
lime-Hones,  and  fome  kinds  of  pebbles,  is  of  opinion 
that  many  of  our  hills  and  rocks  might  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  :  for  it  would  be  no  hard  tafk,  fays  he,  to  {hovel 
down  the  {hallow  and  moffy  turf  from  the  fleepefl  decli¬ 
vities  into  places,  where  it  may  have  fome  receptacle  or 
Hay ;  and  there  to  impregnate  it,  with  the  fpade  and 
compofl  for  garden  or  vineyard. 

The  ground  mufl  firfl  of  all  be  cleared  of  the  roots  of 
trees  or  fhrubs,  or  whatever  elfe  can  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  diggers,  or  might  afterwards  prefs  down  the  trenched 
earth  by  its  weight,  or  by  the  treading  of  thofe  employed 
in  carrying  it  off.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
earth  be  kept  extremely  loofe,  even,  if  poffible,  without 
a  foot  touching  it,  in  order  that  the  mould  being  all 
equally  ffirred,  may  eafily  give  way  to  the  young  tender 
roots/  wherever  they  extend  thcmfelves,  and  inflead  of 
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obflru&ing  them  by  its  hardnefs,  receive  them  into  its 
nourifhing  bofom. 

A  plain  or  valley  mufl  be  trenched  two  feet  and  a  half 
deep,  and  a  rifing  ground  three.  A  fleeper  hill  mufl  be 
trenched  four  feet  deep  :  for  when  the  mould  is  turned 
down  from  a  higher  place,  it  can  hardly  be  thrown  up 
again  to  a  fufKcient  depth,  unlefs  the  trenches  are  made 
deeper.  Befides,  I  never  approve,  fays  Columella,  of 
planting  a  Vine  lefs  than  two  feet  deep,  even  in  a  valley ; 
for  it  is  better  not  to  plant  it  at  all,  than  toleave  its  roots 
too  near  the  furface  fufpended  from  the  nourifhing 
moiHure,  which  lies  low,  except  where  fpring3  rife  near 
the  furface ;  and  there  the  ground  fhould  not  be  trenched 
above  a  foot  and  a  half  deep. 

The  trenches  mufl  be  made  equally  deep  all  the  way  to 
the  bottom,  the  fides  being  perpendicular,  and  the  ground 
marked  out  by  a  line,  which  mufl  be  carried  forward  as 
the  work  proceeds,  always  at  equal  diflances,  till  the 
whole  ground  is  equally  trenched.  Where  the  bottom 
is  of  a  binding  nature,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  lay  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  fmall  Hones,  or  other 
rubbifh,  to  carry  off  the  water,  which  otherwife,  ftag- 
nating  there,  would  chill  the  tender  roots.  In  order  to 
do  this  the  more  effectually,  the  bottom  of  the  trenches 
are  made  fomewhat  convex  towards  the  middle,  the 
better  to  convey  the  water  to  drains  cut  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  vineyard. 

If  neceffity  forces  to  replant  an  old  vineyard,  all  re¬ 
mains  of  the  old  Vines  mult  be  extirpated.  The  ground 
ought  then  to  be  dunged  with  old  dung,  if  it  can  be  had, 
if  not  with  new,  and  trenched  moft  carefully,  picking 
out  every  remaining  root,  which  fhould  be  collected  and 
burnt.  The  trenched  earth  fhould  then  be  covered  with 
old  dung,  which  does  not  breed  weeds,  or  with  frefh 
earth  brought  from  among  thickets.  Columella  advifes 
particularly,  to  have  a  careful  overfeer  to  infpeCt  the 
workmen,  and  to  be  watchful  that  they  do  not  make 
baulks. 

Mr.  Miller,  inflead  of  trenching  the  ground  as  the  an¬ 
cients  did,  propofes  giving  it  a  fummer  fallow,  plowing 
it  as  deep  as  the  foil  will  admit  of,  and  clearing  it  of 
roots,  weeds,  or  whatever  elfe  can  obflruCt  the  growth  of 
the  plants. 

Columella  advifes  great  cate  to  be  taken  in  the  choice 
of  the  Vine  from  which  the  cuttings  are  taken,  and  is 
therefore  againfl  purchafing  ffrange  plants  at  a  venture, 
which  may  come  from  a  foil  and  climate  different  from 
that  they  are  intended  for,  and  may  not  be  of  the  fort  of 
Vine  which  is  defired.  A  Vine  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
fruitful,  becaufe  it  bears  many  grapes  ;  for  this  may  arife 
from  the  largenefs  of  the  trunk,  and  the  great  number  of 
bearing  fhoots,  which  may  have  but  a  Angle  bunch  on 
each.  If  feveral  bunches  of  grapes  are  feen  to  hang  from 
each  {hoot :  if  from  each  bud  left  the  former  year,  fhoots 
with  fruit  fpring  forth  ;  if  the  fhoots  which  fpring  out  of 
the  trunk  of  the  Vine  have  fome  bunches ;  and  if  even 
the  fecondary  {hoots,  or  thofe  which  grow  out  of  the 
prefent  year’s  fhoots,  bear  grapes  ;  that  Vine  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  efleemed  fruitful,  and  fit  to  afford  cuttings. 
Whoever  has  this  much  at  heart,  will  mark  the  Vines 
which  have  been  the  mofl  fruitful,  and  have  yielded  the 
ripeff  and  foundeff  grapes,  with  ochre  and  vinegar,  that 
it  may  not  be  waflied  off  by  the  rain.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
done  for  one  year  only  ;  but  the  Vines  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  for  three  or  more  vintages,  to  know  whether  they 
preferve  the  fame  degree  of  fruitfulnefs  :  for  then  it  will 
be  certain,  that  the  fruitfulnefs  mufl  be  owing  to  the 
good  quality  of  the  Vine,  and  not  to  a  favourable 
feafon.  Whatever  grapes  come  to  their  full  maturity 
without  being  rotted  or  damaged,  for  feveral  feafons 
running,  will  yield  more,  and  higher  flavoured  wine, 
than  any  others. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  flock  from  which  the 
cuttings  are  taken  be  fruitful,  but  they  mufl  alfo  be 
taken  from  thofe  parts  of  it  which  promife  the  greateft 
fruitfulnefs.  Thofe  which  grow  from  the  ftem  or  old 
wood  of  the  Vine,  feldom  bear  fruit,  or  produce  fruitful 
Vines.  Thofe  which  grow  from  the  fummit  of  the 
Vine  are  reckoned  too  luxuriant  to  plant ;  and  though  the 
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Humber  of  clutters  on  them  may  promife  frhitfulncfs, 
yet  they  fhould  not  be  relied  on  ;  but  rather  thole  which 
grow  out  of  the  middle  of  the  Vine,  of  which  the  wood 
is  firmer  than  that  of  the  former.  This  Columella  calls 
the  genital  part  of  the  Vine;  and  fays,  that,  having 
followed  reafon  as  his  guide,  and  alfo  a  long  experience, 
he  choofes  from  that  fruitful  part  of  the  Vine,  (hoots 
which,  braring  plenty  of  fruit  already,  promife  fecun¬ 
dity  (or  the  time  to  come.  He  is  not  contented  with 
Jingle  clutters,  but  chiefly  approves  of  thofe  which  have 
the  mod;  numerous  offspring;  and  adds,  that  the  negledt 
of  thefe  rules  has  rendered  many  vineyards  lefs  fruitful, 
indeed  fome  quite  barren,  when  the  cuttings  have  been 
very  improperly  chofen. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  (hoot,  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  ftem,  is  fit  for  planting  ;  and  for  that 
end,  they  cut  it  into  pieces  of  five  or  fix  eyes,  each  of 
which  they  plant.  Others,  with  more  reafon,  think 
that  no  part  of  the  (hoot  is  fit  for  being  formed  into  a 
cutting,  but  only  that  part  of  it  which  is  next  to  the 
wood  of  the  former  year  :  for  every  bearing  (hoot 
abounds  in  fruit  below  the  fifth  or  fixth  eye.  The  reft 
cither  bears  no  fruit,  or  produces  only  (lender  twigs. 
The  ancients,  fays  Columella,  always  preferved  fome  of 
the  old  wood  to  the  cuttings  :  but  experience  has  (hewn 
that  this  is  wrong  ;  (or  whatever  is  left  of  the  old  wood 
foon  roots,  when  it  is  moiftened  and  covered  with  earth, 
and  kills  the  tender  roots  next  to  it ;  and  when  this 
happens,  the  whole  Vine (hrivels,  or  is  burnt  up.  What¬ 
ever  remains  of  the  old  wood  (hould  therefore  be  cut  off, 
where  the  (hoot  grows  to  it,  that  the  (hoot  may  be 
planted  with  its  own  fmall  head.  Mr.  Miller  differs 
here  in  opinion  from  Columella  ;  for  he  directs,  that  the 
(hoots  (hould  be  cut  from  the  old  Vine,  juft  below  the 
place  where  they  were  produced,  taking  a  knot,  or  piece 
of  the  two  years  old  wood  to  each,  which,  fays  he, 
(hould  be  pruned  fmooth. 

Were  cuttings,  thus  chofen,  taken  from  the  Vines 
every  time  they  are  pruned,  for  feveral  vintages,  and 
carefully  planted,  vineyards  might  be  raifed,  which 
would  yield  plenty  of  the  mod  generous  wines  :  nor 
need  we  grudge  this  delay ;  for  wiien  once  we  are 
affured  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  a  Vine,  it  may  be  multiplied 
by  engrafting.  This,  fays  Columella,  you,  Publius 
Silvinus,  can  witnefs  :  for,  from  one  early  Vine  on 
your  eftate,  I  engrafted  the  (locks  of  two  acres  of  vine¬ 
yard  in  two  years.  How  much  therefore,  may  the  Vine 
be  multiplied  from  thefe  two  acres,  feeing  that  thefe  are 
the  offspring  of  only  one  ? 

There  are  two  ways  of  planting  vineyards  ;  viz.  either 
with  cuttings,  or  with  Vines  which  have  already  taken 
root.  Thefe  lad  are  called  quickfets.  In  the  provinces, 
lays  Columella,  they  plant  cuttings,  for  they  will  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  having  nuri'eries.  The  expert  huf- 
bandmen  in  Italy  approve  of  this  practice,  becaufe  the 
quickfets  are  attended  with  feveral  advantages.  They 
are  lefs  apt  to  die ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  greater  firmnefs 
of  their  wood,  they  fuftain  better  the  extremities  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  other  intemperatures  of  the  weather:  and 
the  tranfplantingof  them  quickens  their  producing  grapes. 
Cuttings  may  do  in  a  loofe  yielding  mould  ;  but  a  ftrong 
heavy  foil  mutt  have  rooted  Vines,  or  quickfets. 

Mr.  Miller  prefers  good  cuttings  to  rooted  Vines,  for 
planting  a  vineyard ;  becaufe  the  roots  of  Vines  do  not 
grow  ftrong  and  woody  as  mod  forts  of  trees  do,  but 
are  long,  (lender,  and  pliable  ;  and  therefore,  after  they 
have  been  taken  up,  they  feldom  (trike  out  any  fibres 
from  the  weak  roots;  but  thefe  generally  (hrivel  and 
dje,  and  thereby  rather  retard,  than  help,  the  plants 
in  their  growth,  by  preventing  the  new  fibres  from 
puffing  out. 

l'his  difference  of  opinion  between  Columella  and 
Mr.  Miller  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  different 
depths  at  which  they  direct  the  Vines  to  be  planted  :  for 
were  cuttings  to  be  planted  two  feet  and  an  half  deep,  no 
coots  would  (hoot  out  from  their  lowed  part ;  and  if  the 
rooted  Vines  were  planted  fo  fuperficially  in  Italy 
as  Mr,  Miller  advifes,  they  would  be  dried  up  by  the 
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Columella  dirc£ls  that  the  nurfery  be  made,  neither 
in  a  poor  hungry  foil,  nor  in  an  oufy  wet  one  ;  yet 
where  there  is  inoillure  enough  ;  and  in  a  middling 
rather  than  a  rich  foil  ;  becaufe,  though  cuttings  take 
root  foon,  and  make  ftrong  (hoots  in  a  rich  foil ;  yet, 
when  tranlplanted,  they  thrive],  and  feldom  recover. 
It  is  therefore  the  huffandman’s  intcreft,  rather  to  tranl- 
plant  from  a  middling  foil  to  a  rich  one,  than  from  a 
rich  to  a  poorer.  From  a  poor  foil  to  a  rich  foil,  they 
will  thrive  apace.  It  is  not  advifable  to  make  the  nur¬ 
fery  in  very  poor  land,  becaufe  many  of  the  cuttings  will 
then  die,  and  the  others  will  arrive  but  (lowly  at  a  (late 
to  bear  being  tranfplanted. 

The  nurlery  (hould  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet  and  an  half,  and  being  formed  into  beds  three  feet 
wide,  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  them  at  about  a  foot 
diftance  from  one  another,  every  way.  This  may  be 
done  either  in  the  fpring  or  in  autumn.  The  fpring  is 
bed  if  the  climate  be  cold,  or  fubjedt  to  much  rain  ;  and 
the  autumn,  if  the  climate  be  warm,  and  the  foil  dry, 
or  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill. 

The  length  of  the  cuttings  (hould  be  regulated  by  the 
diftance  between  their  eyes  :  for  when  thele  are  near  one 
another,  the  cutting  may  be  (hotter,  and  when  they  are 
more  diftant,  it  (hould  be  longer.  This  length  lhould 
not  exceed  a  foot,  nor  (hould  it  be  lefs  than  three  fourths 
of  a  foot,  left,  being  planted  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
the  cutting  (hould  perifh  with  drought  in  the  fummer; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  becaufe  when  a  cutting  planted 
too  deep  has  taken  root,  it  cannot  be  taken  up  without 
fome  difficulty.  If  the  cuttings  are  planted  on  the  fide 
of  a  hill,  their  length  may  be  about  fifteen  inches  on 
oufy  ground,  they  need  not  have  above  three  eyes, 
which  may  reduce  them  to  nine  inches,  but  certainly  to 
more  than  fix.  In  thele  three  eyes  are  not  included  the 
numerous  eyes  which  ufually  are  on  the  cutting,  near 
the  part  where  it  is  taken  from  the  ftem  :  befides  thofe 
numerous  eyes,  there  (hould  be  three  others,  with  joints. 
The  cuttings  (hould  be  planted  fo  deep,  as  that  the 
uppermoft  eye  may  be  level  with  the  lurface  of  the 
ground  ;  becaufe  all  the  fap  will  then  be  employed  in  one 
lingle  (hoot,  which  will  confequently  be  fo  much  the 
ftronger.  They  (hould  be  planted  as  foon  as  poffible 
after  they  are  cut  off  the  Vine;  and  in  doing  this  care 
(hould  be  taken  to  avoid  a  ftrong  drying  wind,  or  a 
fcorching  fun.  It  is  therefore  bdt  to  choofe  a  calm 
day,  or  at  lead  a  day  in  which  there  is  but  little  wind. 
The  fun  may  be  kept  oft  by  (hades,  or  any  covering. 
The  nurfery  (hould  afterwards  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  be  frequently  dug.  Only  one  flioot  fhould  be 
reared,  and  that  fhould  be  (aliened  to  a  (lick  or  (lender 
pole,  to  bear  it  oft"  the  earth.  The  reft  (hould  be  care¬ 
fully  rubbed  off;  and  this  (hoot  (hould  be  pruned  down 
to  two  eyes  in  the  autumn.  The  itrongeft  (hoot  from 
thefe  eyes  ffiould  be  reared  the  next  fummer;  and  with 
this  management  the  cuttings  wnll  be  fit  to  tranlplant  at 
the  end  of  thirty  or  thirty-fix  months. 

Vines  are  likewife  propagated  by  layers.  For  this 
purpofe,  a  trench  is  dug  four  feet  every  way,  that  the 
layer  may  not  be  hurt  by  other  roots.  A  (hoot  of  the 
lad  year  is  then  laid  down  in  it,  in  fuch  manner  as  to 
make  its  end  rife  at  the  farther  part  of  the  trench.  Four 
eyes  are  left  on  that  part  of  the  layer  wffiich  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  and  they  are  to  put  out  roots.  All 
the  eyes  between  them  and  the  ftem  (hould  be  rubbed 
off,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  ufelefs  (hoots.  Two,  or 
at  moft  three  eyes  are  left  on  the  farther  end,  which 
rifes  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  rell,  between  them  and 
thofe  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  are  rubbed  off.  The 
layer  thus  prepared  foon  takes  deep  root,  and  in  the 
third  year,  it  may  be  cut  off  from  the  mother  Vine. 
When  the  (hoot  is  not  long  enough  to  rife  again  out  of 
the  earth.  Columella  thought  of  the  following  method  : 
The  end  of  the  ffoot  is  brought  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  the  four  lower  eyes,  left  for  the  roots  to 
ffoot  from,  are  covered  with  earth,  as  before  :  but 
inllead  of  the  eyes  at  the  extremity,  as  in  the  former 
way,  the  two  eyes  next  thy  furface  ol  the  earth,  of  that 
part  which  come  from  the  ftem,  are  left  to  make  (hoots, 
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which  they  readily  do,  and  in  the  third  year,  the  layer 
may  be  cut  from  the  mother  Vine,  as  in  the  other  cafe. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  roots  to  flrilce  out,  they  need 
not  be  covered  with  the  whole  depth  of  earth  the  firft 
year,  unlefs  it  fhould  become  neceffary  before  the  winter, 
to  keep  the  roots  from  being  chilled  by  water  which 
might  gather  in  the  trench. 

The  ground  being  thoroughly  prepared,  by  trenching, 
harrowing,  and  clearing  it  of  every  thing  that  can  be 
hurtful  to  the  Vine,  it  is  marked  out,  in  order  to  be 
planted.  The  Romans  planted  their  Vines  five  feet 
afunder  in  a  poor  foil,  fix  feet  afunder  in  a  middling  foil, 
and  at  the  diftance  of  feven  feet  from  each  other  in  a  rich 
foil.  Sometimes  too  they  left  a  fpaceof  ten  feet  between 
them,  that  there  might  be  fufficient  room  for  the  ftrong 
ftioots  to  extend  themfelves. 

They  generally  planted  their  vineyards  in  a  quincunx 
form,  for  which  they  marked  out  the  ground  by  ftretch- 
ing  acrofs  it  a  line  trimmed  with  bits  of  red  cloth,  or  of 
fome  other  confpicuous  colour,  at  fuch  diftances  from 
each  other  as  it  was  intended  to  leave  between  the  rows. 
A  piece  of  reed  was  ftuck  into  the  earth  at  each  fpot 
indicated  by  the  cloth,  and  this  was  repeated  till  the 
whole  field  was  marked  out  in  equal  diftances.  The 
planter  followed,  and  dug  a  hole  at  each  alternate  reed, 
two  feet  and  an  half  deep  in  level  ground,  tv/o  feet  and 
three  quarters  if  it  lay  Hoping,  and  three  feet  deep  where 
the  declivity  was  confiderable.  He  then  removed  the  quick- 
lets  from  the  nurfery,  taking  them  up  with  great  care, 
and  tranfplanted  them  the  very  fame  minute,  if  that  was 
poftible.  All  their  Ihoots  were  previoufly  pruned  off, 
except  ore,  which  was  the  foundeft  and  firmed,  and  of 
that  only  two  eyes  were  left  above  ground.  If  any  of 
the  roots  were  hurt  in  taking  them  up,  though  all 
poftible  care  was  ufed  not  to  injure  them,  they  were  cut 
off',  very  fmooth.  If  two  plants  were  fet  in  the  fame 
hole,  a  few  ftones,  of  about  five  pounds  weight,  were 
laid  between  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  to  prevent 
their  roots  from  interweaving  together.  They  were 
likewife  of  opinion,  that  thefe  ftones  faved  the  roots 
from  being  chilled  in  the  winter,  or  fcorched  by  the  heat 
of  the  dog-days  in  the  l'ummer.  Mago  advifed  to  lay 
the  hulks  and  ftones  of  grapes  mixed  with  dung,  in  the 
holes,  under  the  roots  of  the  Vines*  as  a  means  of 
ftrengthening  them,  and  of  haftening  the  production  of 
young  roots.  During  the  chilling  wet  ot  the  winter, 
they  gave  a  warmth  ;  and  in  the  fummer,  they  afforded 
a  nourilhing  moifture.  Columella  difapproved  greatly 
of  putting  two  Vines  in  the  fame  hole,  becaufe  their 
roots  conftantly  mingled  together,  and  formed  a  kind  of 
net-work,  which  retained  too  much  moifture  in  the 
winter,  and,  by  robbing  each  other  of  nourilhment, 
proved  prejudicial  to  both.  If  the  foil  of  the  vineyard 
was  poor,  Mago  direCied  that  the  holes  fhould  be  filled 
up  with  rich  earth  brought  from  elfevvhere.  The 
ground  Ihould  be  a  little  moift  when  the  Vines  are 
planted  ,  but  it  had  better  be  dry,  than  mirey  wet. 

Mr.  Miller  orders  that  the  ground,  which  he  before 
directed  to  be  fallowed,  be  again  well  plowed  in  March; 
and  that  after  having  laid  its  furface  even,  the  rows 
ihould  be  marked  out,  from  louth-eaft  to  north-weft, 
at  the  diftance  of  ten  feet  from  each  other.  He  then 
crofl'es  thefe  rows  at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and 
thereby  marks  the  fpot  wfiere  each  plant  is  to  be  fet. 
The  rows  will  confequently  be,  in  this  cafe,  ten  feet 
afunder,  and  the  diftance  between  the  Vines  in  each 
row  will  be  five  or  fix  feet ;  nearer  than  which  they 
ought  never  to  be  planted.  If  they  are  fet  in  tquares  lo 
near  together  as  fix  feet,  there  cannot  be  room  for  a 
fufficient  current  of  air  to  pals  between  them  when  their 
branches  are  extended  on  one  fide;  and  for  want  of  that 
the  damps  in  autumn  will  be  detained  among  the  Vines, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  fruit.  In  places  abroad, 
continues  he,  where  they  regard  the  quality  of  their 
.wine  more  than  the  quantity,  they  never  plant  their 
vines  at  lefs  than  ten  feet,  row  from  row,  and  fome 
allow  twelve:  and  he  confirms  the  juftnefs  of  this  rule 
by  what  happens  to  other  fruits,  which  are  never  fo  well 
coloured,  fo  early  ripe,  or  fo  well  flavoured,  when  in 


clofe  plantations,  as  when  they  are  produced  on  trees 
where  tfte  air  can  circulate  freely  about  them,  and  the 
rays  of  the  fun  have  free  accefs  to  the  branches,  whereby 
the  juices  are  better  prepared. 

Preferring  cuttings  to  layers,  as  well  as  to  rooted 
Vines,  he  directs,  that  the  cuttings  be  taken  from  the 
Vine  in  the  autumn,  and  that  their  ends,  being  made 
fmooth,  they  be  laid  in  the  ground,  about  two  inches 
deep,  the  reft  of  the  cutting  being  left  at  full  length  ; 
only  obferving  to  cover  them  with  dry  litter,  or  peas 
haulm,  in  dry  frofly  weather.  In  moift  weather,  the 
covering  fhould  be  taken  off,  left  it  heat,  and  make  the 
cuttings  grow,  which  would  greatly  injure  them.  In 
April,  which  lie  reckons  the  beft  feafon  for  planting 
Vines  in  England,  the  cuttings  fhould  be  taken  out  of 
the  grouhd,  and  their  upper  parts  cut  off,  fo  as  to 
reduce  them  to  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diftance  of  the  buds  or  eyes.  He  thinks  it  ot 
great  fervice  to  leave  their  tops  on  all  the  winter,  bocaufe 
the  air  would  otherwile  penetrate  the  wounded  part,  and 
greatly  injure  the  remaining  eyes.  1  he  lower  ends  of 
the  cuttings  fhould  be  put  in  water,  about  three  inches 
deep,  fetting  them  upright,  for  fix  or  eight  hours,  before 
they  are  planted,  in  order  to  moiften  them  and  open 
their  pores  :  then,  at  the  centre  of  every  crofs  mark, 
before  made,  a  hole  fhould  be  dug  with  a  l'pade,  about  a 
foot  deep,  and  one  ftrong  cutting  fhould  be  fet,  a  little 
floping,  in  each  of  thefe  holes,  which  fhould  afterwards 
be  filled  up  immediately  with  earth  preffed  down  gently 
to  the  cutting.  This  earth  fhould  be  raifed  about  three 
inches  round  each  cutting,  fo  as  juft  to  cover  its  upper 
eye  or  hud,  to  prevent  the  wind  and  fun  frem  drying  it ; 
for  only  that  upper  bud  will  fhoot  when  the  plant  is 
thus  managed. 

Mr.  Miller  juftly  blames  his  countrymen  for  planting 
their  vineyards,  in  the  few  attempts  that  have  been 
made  of  them  in  England,  with  fuch  grapes  as  are  the 
fweeteft  and  beft  for  eating  ;  this  being  contrary  to  the 
general  practice  abroad,  where  the  rough  auflere  grapes, 
which  are  by  no  means  palatable,  but  which  are  by  ex- 
perience  found  to  afford  a  noble  rich  wine,  are  preferred. 
This  is  alfo  agreeable  to  the  conftant  practice  of  the 
makers  of  cyder,  who  obferve,  that  the  beft  eating  apples 
yield  but  a  poor  juice,  and  that  the  rough  forts  afford  a 
ftrong  vinous  liquor.  1  believe,  continues  he,  that  it 
will  be  found  true  in  all  fruits,  that  where  the  natural 
heat  of  the  fun  ripens  and  prepares  their  juices,  fo  as  to 
render  them  palatable ;  whatever  degree  of  heat  thefe 
juices  have  more,  either  by  fermentation,  or  from  any 
other  caufe,  will  render  them  weaker,  and  lefs  fpirituous. 
Of  this  we  have  many  inftances  in  fruits  :  for  if  we 
tranfplant  any  of  our  fummer  or  autumn  fruits,  which 
ripen  perfectly  in  England  without  the  affiftance  of  art, 
into  a  climate  a  few  degrees  warmer,  thefe  fruits  will  be 
meally  and  infipid.  So.likewife,  if  we  bake  or  flew  any 
of  thefe  fruits,  they  will  be  good  for  little,  becaufe  they 
will  lofe  all  their  fpirit  and  flavour  by  the  additional  heat 
of  the  fire  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  fruits  which 
are  not  even  eatable  whilft  raw,  are  thereby  much  im¬ 
proved.  Some  of  thefe,  which  have  been  tranfplanted 
into  a  warmer  climate,  have  been  fo  altered  by  the 
greater  heat  of  the  fun,  as  to  excel  the  very  fineft  of  the 
fruits  that  are  ripened  in  this  country.  The  grape  moft 
likely  to  fucceed  in  England,  is  the  Auvernat,  or  true 
Burgundy  grape,  which  thrives  very  well  in  feveral 
places  north  of  Paris. 

Columella  adviies  every  prudent  hufbandman  to  ftock 
his  vineyards  with  different  forts  of  vines,  becaufe  the 
weather  is  not  fo  equal  in  any  year,  but  that  it  may  be 
more  hurtful  to  fome,  than  to  others.  If,  therefore,  he 
plants  but  one  kind  of  vine,  and  the  weather  happens 
to  be  prejudicial  to  it,  he  will  be  deprived  of  his  whole 
vintage  :  but  if  he  has  vineyards  of  various  forts,  fome 
of  them  may  efcape,  and  yield  him  fruit.  He  recom¬ 
mends  particularly,  that  each  kind  of  vine  be  planted  by 
itfelf;  becaufe  otherwife  one  of  the  following  inconve- 
niencies  will  enfue;  viz.  either  he  muft  gather  his  late 
grapes  with  thofe  that  are  early  ripe,  which  will  caufe 
an  acidity  in  the  wine;  or  if  he  waits  till  the  late  fruit 
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come  to  maturity,  the  ejrly  grapes  will  be  rotten,  or 
deftroyed  by  birds  or  rain  :  for  the  diftinguifliing  of  each 
kind  cannot  be  trufted  to  the  gatherer’s  dii'eretion.  The 
flavour  of  the  ripe  grapes  is  hurt  by  the  addition  of  the 
unripe;  nor  will  the  wine  made  of  them  both,  mixed 
together,  keep  till  it  is  old.  When  each  fort  is  feparate, 
the  vine  droller  will  be  able  to  prune  and  manage  it  in 
the  moft  proper  manner. 

He  cautions  his  readers  ftrcngly  againft  the  too  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  of  thofe  who  imagine,  that  the  chief  care 
and  trouble  are  at  air  end  when  the  vineyard  is  planted. 
He  obferves,  that  the  vine  is  a  tender  delicate  (hrub, 
which  can  very  ill  bear  negledl,  and  which,  when 
young,  often  deftroys  itfelf,  by  being  permitted  to  run 
too  much  to  wood,  or  to  bear  too  great,  quantities  of 
fruit.  Moft  people  are  fo  intent  on  having  much  fruit, 
that  they  load  the  vine  with  too  many  bearing  branches, 
without  having  any  regard  to  future  years,  or  to  pofte- 
rity  ;  and  then  complain,  that  their  vineyards  do  not 
anfwer  their  expectation,  when  they  themfelves  have 
delhoyed  them,  either  through  covetoufnefs,  negligence, 
or  ignorance.  When  the  vine  has  arrived  at  its  full 
ftrength  and  maturity,  it  can  better  bear  fome  negledt. 
Believe  Silvinus,  fays  this  excellent  hufbandman  to  his 
friend,  what  I  know  from  my  own  experience,  that  a 
vineyard  judicioufly  planted  with  good  vines,  and  well 
cultivated,  never  fails  to  bring  its  owner  a  moft  abundant 
return.  This  he  confirms  from  Grcecinus,  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Pavidius  Veterenfis,  who  had  two  daughters, 
and  a  farm  planted  with  vines.  He  gave  the  eldelt 
daughter  one  third  of  his  farm,  on  her  marriage,  and 
yet  had  as  much  fruit  from  the  remaining  two  thirds, 
as  he  had  before  from  the  whole.  He  afterwards  gave 
half  of  the  remainder  to  the  younger  daughter,  on  her 
marriage,  and  ftill  had  as  good  an  income  as  at  firft. 
This,  fays  Columella,  muft  arife  from  the  remaining 
thirds  being  proportionally  better  cultivated,  than  the 
whole  had  been  before. 

When  the  vineyard  was  perfectly  well  cultivated,  and 
in  a  good  foil,  the  Romans  planted  cuttings  in  the  fpa- 
ces  between  the  vines,  where  they  grew  as  in  a  nurfery. 
The  vines  and  cuttings  foon  throve  and  gathered 
ftrength,  when  the  ground  was  kept  in  fo  loofe  a  ftate 
by  frequent  digging,  as  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  and 
always  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  which  would  confume 
the  nouriftiing  moifture  that  (hould  feed  the  plants,  whofe 
roots  extended  eafily  in  fuch  loofe  mould.  It  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  rule,  that  the  diggings  (hould  be  repeated  once  a 
month,  from  the  firft  of  March  to  the  firft  of  October ; 
and  all  weeds  were  carefully  pulled  up  by  hand,  and 
car.ied  oft’  the  ground,  left  they  ftiould  take  root  again. 
Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  as  the  fpace  between  the  rows  of 
vines  is  great,  the  ground  there  may  be  fown  or  planted 
with  any  kind  of  elculent  plants,  provided  they  are  kept 
at  fuch  diftance  from  the  vines,  that  thefe  be  not  inju¬ 
red  by  them.  This  hufbandry,  which  is  alfo  the  me¬ 
thod  in  France,  may  be  continued  three  or  four  years, 
till  the  vines  come  to  bearing  :  but  after  that,  no  fort  of 
crop  ftiould  be  fet  between  them  in  the  fummer;  be- 
caufe,  the  clearer  the  ground  is  kept,  the  more  heat  will 
be  refledted  to  the  grapes.  After  they  are  gathered,  a 
crop  of  coleworts,  for  fpring  ufe,  may  indeed  be  planted 
between  the  rows,  and  the  ftirring  of  the  ground  for 
them  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  vines. 

From  the  time  that  the  vine  firft  begins  to  bud,  all 
fuperfluous  (hoots  muft  be  carefully  rubbed  off,  that  the 
nourifliment  may  be  confirmed  by  thofe  only  which  are 
to  be  reared.  Two  (hoots  are  generally  fet  apart  for 
growth  ;  the  one  as  a  rsferve,  in  cafe  the  other  (hould 
fail.  As  foon  as  they  rife,  a  prop  (hould  be  fet  in 
the  ground,  for  each  of  them.  This  prop  ftiould  be 
(lender,  becaufe  the  weak  tendrils  of  the  vine  will  then 
lay  hold  of  it  more  eafily  than  if  it  was  thick.  As  the 
(hoots  grow  up,  they  are  tied  to  the  props  with  a  foft 
(lack  binding,  till  their  tendrils  have  encircled  them  ; 
and  at  lefs  than  four  feet  from  the  ground,  (ticks  are  fat¬ 
tened  acrofs  the  props,  that  the  vines  may  extend  lateral¬ 
ly,  and  thereby  be  the  lefs  expofed  to  the  force  of  winds. 
In  nurferies,  this  crofs  (lick,  or  rail,  (hould  not  be  above 
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a  foot  high,  left  ftrong  winds  ftiould  tear  the  young 
plants  out  of  the  earth.  When  the  (hoots  are  grown 
nearly  to  their  full  height,  their  tops  are  broken  off,  to 
make  them  increafe  in  thicknefs  and  ftrength,  rather 
than  run  up  in  a  needlefs  length.  T  e  moft  thriving 
(hoot,  which  is  to  be  the  leading  wood  branch,  muft  be 
trained  up  ftrait,  and  kept  clear  of  fecondary  (hoots  for 
three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground  :  but  fuch  as  grow 
above  that  height  may  be  permitted  to  remain  till  the 
autumnal  pruning  ;  for  if  they  are  all  tubbed  off,  new 
(hoots  will  immediately  fpring  out  from  other  eyes,  fo 
that,  perhaps,  none  may  be  left  for  the  next  year’s  buds. 
The  (hoots  which  are  rubbed  off  from  time  to  time 
(hould  never  be  fuffered  to  grow  fo  ftrong,  as  not  to  be 
eafily  difplaced  with  the  finger  ;  for  the  heat  in  fummer 
hurts  the  vine  greatly  wherever  it  has  been  wounded 
with  a  knife.  For  this  reafon,  if  it  ftiould  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  ufe  the  knife,  a  piece  of  the  (hoot  which  is 
cut  oft'  (hould  be  left  prominent  from  the  ftem,  to  ftop 
the  effect  of  the  heat,  which,  in  that  cafe,  will  not  pro¬ 
ceed  farther. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  or  before  the  cold  came 
on,  the  Romans  ablaqueated ,  as  they  called  it,  the  roots 
of  their  vines  ;  that  is,  they  laid  them  bare,  fo  as  to  ex- 
pofe  to  view  the  upper  fmall  roots  which  the  vine  had 
put  forth  in  the  fummer,  and  which  ftiould  be  cut  oft' 
with  a  knife;  for  if  thefe  are  fuffered  to  grow  large,  the 
lower  ones  will  decay,  and  the  vine  will  then  be  nou- 
riftied  only  by  roots,  which,  extending  themfelves  along 
the  l'urface  of  the  earth,  or  but  little  deeper,  muft  be 
expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter’s  froft,  and  be 
liable  to  be  parched  by  the  drought  and  heat  of  the 
fummer.  Whatever  roots  appear  within  a  foot  and  an 
half  of  the  l'urface  muft  therefore  be  cut  off.  The  bed 
way  is  to  cut  them  about  an  inch  from  the  ftem,  and  to 
leave  that  (lump  prominent;  for  if  they  are  cut  clofe, 
either  others  will  (hoot  out,  or  the  water  which  (lands 
in  the  hollow  made  round  the  root,  being  frozen,  will 
deftroy  the  ftem  to  the  very  pith,  where  the  (car  is  ;  but 
both  thefe  accidents  are  prevented,  by  cutting  them  off 
at  a  little  diftance  from  the  ftem.  And  now  will  appear 
a  reafon  why  the  vines  (hould  (land  upright  in  the 
ground  ;  it  is,  that  if  they  are  inclined,  they  muft  be 
liable  to  be  wounded  when  they  are  ablaqueated  ;  for 
while  the  digger  is  intent  on  digging,  and  forming  a 
hollow  round  the  vine,  he  may  inadvertently  wound  the 
vines  which  grow  obliquely,  or  even  cut  them  quite 
through.  If  the  winter  is  mild,  the  roots  may  remain 
uncovered  till  March  ;  but  if  the  feverity  of  the  weather 
forbids  this,  the  hollows  fhould  be  filled  up  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  December.  Where  the  winters  are  very  le- 
vere,  fome  dung,  or,  if  it  can  be  eafily  come  at,  pige¬ 
on’s  dung,  or  urine  which  has  been  kept  a  long  while, 
(hould  be  laid  to  the  roots  before  they  are  covered.  The 
vines  (hould  be  thus  ablaqueated  every  winter,  for  the 
firft  five  years :  and  after  that,  as  the  lower  roots  will 
then  have  got  pretty  fufficient  ftrength,  it  need  not  be 
repeated  above  once  in  three  years. 

From  thefe  directions  of  Columella,  vve  may  aflign  a 
reafon  why  Mr.  Miller  does  not  (peak  of  ablaqueating 
the  vine.  Columella  wrote  for  Italy,,  where  the  heat 
of  the  fun  is  very  powerful,  and  dries  the  furface  of  the 
earth  to  a  confiderable  depth.  It  was  therefore  neceffary, 
in  order  to  fecure  moifture  for  the  roots,  to  plant  and 
keep  them  deep  in  the  earth  :  but  as  the  degree  of  heat  in 
England  is  much  milder,  as  well  as  of  (horter  duration, 
and  as  the  earth  here  is  refrelhed  by  much  more  frequent 
(hovvers  during  the  fummer,  Mr.  Miller  diredts  the  vines 
to  be  planted  much  (hallower.  and  finds  that  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  ablaqueate  them.  He  rather  guards  againft 
their  taking  too  deep  root. 

The  Romans  reared  all  their  vines  in  one  ftem  to  fome 
height  above  the  ground ;  and  therefore,  as  foon  as  they 
had  finilhed  ablaqueating  them,  they  cut  oft'  the  weak- 
eft:  of  the  two  (hoots,  which  they  called  the  (hoot  of  re- 
ferve,  and  pruned  the  remaining  (hoot  to  two  eyes.  Mr. 
Mill  er  diredts  that  both  the  (hoots  be  cut  down  to  two 
eyes,  and  that  the  eanh  be  drawn  up  in  a  hill  about 
each  plant,  which  will  be  a  great  defence  againft  froft. 

The 
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The  wound  fliould  be  made  obliquely,  almoft  in  the 
middle  between  the  joints,  left  water  fliould  lodge  in  the 
pith,  if  the  (hoot  were  cut  horizontally  :  but  the  dope 
muft  not  be  toward  the  eye,  left  this  fhould  be  hurt  by 
the  trickling  down  of  the  lap,  or  tears,  which  will  ooze 
from  the  wound.  Mago  recommends  the  fpring,  as  the 
fitted:  time  for  pruning  the  vine  ;  becaufe,  being  then 
full  of  fap,  it  affords  an  eafy  palfage  to  the  knife  :  but 
Columella  does  not  approve  of  this,  unlefs  it  be  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  winters  are  very  l'evere  :  otherwife,  he 
thinks  the  autumn  the  beft  feafon.  The  early  writers  on 
hulbandry  forbid  touching  the  vine  with  the  knife  during 
the  firft  year;  and  Columella,  who  likewife  dilapproves 
of  it,  making  experience  his  guide,  neither  differed  his 
vines  to  become  wild,  by  running  too  much  to  wood; 
nor  did  he,  by  cutting  off  the  young  {hoots  entirely, 
force  them  to  (hoot  from  the  ftem,  which  feldom  proves 
lb  fruitful  as  fhoots  from  the  young  wood. 

During  the  fecond  year’s  growth,  the  ground  fliould 
be  kept  conftantly  ftirred,  as  in  the  preceeding  year, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  it  may  be  done  once  fel- 
domer.  The  weeds  muft  be  kept  under,  till  the  vines, 
by  extending  their  branches,  {hade  the  ground,  and 
thereby  prevent  their  growing  under  them.  All  fuper- 
fluous  twigs  muft  be  conftantly  rubbed  off  as  before,  and 
only  one  ftioot  fliould  be  permitted  to  grow  up,  the 
props  muft  be  continued  as  in  the  former  year.  If  any  of 
the  plants  died  in  the  firft  year,  two  fhoots  may  be  rear¬ 
ed  up  on  the  ftrongeft  of  the  vines  next  the  vacant 
fpace ;  one  to  form  the  ftandard  flioot,  and  the  other  to 
be  made  a  layer,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  dead  vine. 
After  the  vintage,  this  flioot  muft  be  laid  down,  or  if 
it  be  not  long  enough  to  rife  out  of  the  earth  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  hole,  only  its  extremity  need  be  put 
into  the  ground,  as  already  diredled.  Next  year,  the 
layer  muft  be  cut  half  through,  in  the  bend,  that  fo  it 
may  not  rob  its  mother  too  much,  but  be  brought  to  be 
nourifhed  by  its  own  roots.  When  it  is  two  years  old, 
it  may  be  cut  off  from  the  mother  plant,  and  its  root  muft 
be  carefully  ablaqueated,  that  it  may  ftrike  the  deeper 
into  the  earth.  If  the  neighbouring  vines  cannot  furnifh 
layers,  a  rooted  vine  muft  be  brought  from  the  nurfery ; 
for  it  is  too  late  to  recruit  a  vineyard,  when  we  fliould 
be  gathering  its  fruit. 

For  the  third  year’s  growth,  the  vine  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  ftronger  and  higher  props  than  before.  Thefe 
fhould  be  fixed,  either  a  foot  from  the  vine,  that  they 
may  not  hurt  the  roots,  and  that  fo  the  vine-drefier  may 
die  all  round  the  vine;  or  in  the  middle  between  two 
vines.  The  firft  way  is  the  beft,  becaufe  the  vine  and 
prop  mutually  fupport  each  other.  If  the  prop  is  fixed 
near  the  vine,  it  fhould  ftand  fo  as  to  fhelter  the  vine, 
from  the  north.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  prop 
ftand  very  firm.  On  each  upright  prop  muft  be  put  a 
crofs  pole,  fufficiently  ftrong  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
fruit.  This  year  the  vine  may  be  permitted  to  make 
two  fhoots,  to  cover  the  crofs  pole  on  each  fide  with 
bearing  branches,  unlefs  the  vine  be  yet  too  weak  to 
nourifh  them.  All  fuperfluous  {hoots  and  twigs  muft 
be  carefully  rubbed  oft.  The  ground  muft  be  frequent¬ 
ly  ftirred,  to  keep  it  loofe,  and  deftroy  weeds.  The 
roots  muft  be  laid  bare  in  Odlober.  The  places  of  dead 
plants  muft  be  fupplied,  as  direfted  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  this  muft  be  a  conftant  rule  every  year. 
When  a  vine  dies  after  it  has  flood  for  fome  years,  the 
hole  or  trench  which  is  made  for  the  layer  or  young 
plant,  muft  be  dug  deeper  and  wider  than  it  need  to  be 
after  a  young  vine,  in  order  that  all  the  roots  of  the  old 
one  may  betaken  away.  The  trench  fliould  then  be 
partly  filled  with  frefh  earth,  or  a  good  deal  of  dung 
mixed  with  the  former  foil.  If  each  fide  of  the  vine  has 
produced  two  fhoots,  and  both  of  them  fliew  plenty  of 
fruit;  yet  one  muft  be  taken  away,  that  the  other 
may  thrive  the  better,  and  bring  its  fruit  to  greater  per- 

fedlion.  , 

When  this  vintage  is  fimflied,  the  vine  may  be  pru¬ 
ned  foas,  in  a  fertile  foil,  where  it  thrives  well,  to 
leave  three  eyes,  to  produce  bearing  {hoots  ior  the  next 
year  ;  but  four  eyes  filould  feldom  be  left.  L  he  bindei 
muft  fcpaiate  thefe  fhoots,  and  tie  them  to  the  frame, 
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to  which  another  crofs  pole  is  now  added,  in  the  forni 
of  a  liar  :  or  thefe  crofs  poles  may  be  fupported  by  four 
props.  The  lhoots  fpread  in  this  manner  become  a 
counterpoife  to  each  other.  Thefe  crofs  frames  are  the 
more  neceflary  if  the  vines  are  expofed  to  ftormy  winds, 
or  if  they  ftand  on  fteep  declivities,  where  every  means 
of  propping  them  is  wanted.  In  warm  and  dry  fituations, 
the  frame  may  be  extended  on  all  fides,  in  the  form  of 
an  arched  roof,  the  better  to  {hade  the  thirfty  earth  : 
but  in  cold  and  frofty  climates,  the  vines  muft  be  fup¬ 
ported  only  on  Angle  frames  orefpaliers;  for  then  the 
earth  is  more  eafily  warmed  by  the  fun,  the  fruit  is 
more  thoroughly  ripened,  and  a  freer  paffage  is  afforded 
to  the  air.  The  frames  fhould.  not  be  lower  than  four 
feet,  nor  higher  than  feven.  Young  vines  fhould  be 
brought  to  this  height  gradually.  The  moifter  the  foil 
and  climate  are,  the  higher  fliould  be  the  frame  ;  for 
there,  the  thriving  ftate  of  the  vines  admits  of  raifing 
their  branches,  and  their  fruit  being  thereby  railed  high¬ 
er  from  the  earth,  is  the  lefs  liable  to  rot.  In  this  fitu- 
ation,  the  winds  blow  freely  through  them,  and  dry  up 
the  dews  and  noxious  fogs  ;  the  vines  bloflbm  more 
kindly,  and  yield  a  better  wine.  On  the  other  hand, 
vines  in  a  poor  foil,  on  a  fteep  declivity,  and  fubje£l  to 
fcorching  heat,  require  lower  frames.  If  the  vineyard 
is  well  placed,  the  beft  height  is  five  feet  ;  though  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  wine  is  the  better  flavoured,  the 
higher  the  frames  are. 

If  the  vineyard  is  interfered  by  foot  paths  which  di¬ 
vide  it  into  a  number  of  fmall  partitions,  the  fun  and 
wind  have  the  freer  accefs  to  the  vines ;  as  hath  alfo  the 
eye  of  the  mafter,  which  is  of  great  advantage.  The 
labour  too  feems  lefs  to  the  vine  dreffers,  when  it  is  thus 
portioned  out  in  fmall  divifions.  The  paths  afford  con¬ 
venient  paffage  for  the  grape  gatherers,  for  thofe  who 
repair  the  frames,  and  for  bringing  in  manures,  or  what 
elfe  may  be  wanted.  The  owner  can  likewfife  diftin- 
guifti  the  fruitfulnefs  of  each  fpot,  and  thereby  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  apply  proper  remedies.  Where  the  rows  of 
vines  ftand  very  far  afunder,  too  much  ground  is  gene¬ 
rally  left  uncultivated  between  them  ;  one  half  of  which 
is  commonly  ufed  for  alleys,  or  foot-paths. 

The  trunk  of  the  vine  fhould  be  carried  up  ftrait  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  frame  ;  not  only  to  con¬ 
duce  to  its  beauty,  but  alfo  to  its  fruitfulnefs  and  dura¬ 
tion  :  for  the  moifture  which  nourifhes  plants  never  has 
fo  free  a  motion  through  a  crooked  ftem,  as  it  has 
through  a  ftrait  one ;  the  bendings  proving  fo  many  lets 
or  hindrances  to  the  equal  circulation  of  the  fap.  The 
top  of  the  vine  fhould  be  faftened  to  the  prop,  fo  as  to 
prevent  its  being  bent,  or  dragged  down,  when  it  is 
loaded  with  fruit ;  and  for  greater  fecurity  in  this  refpeft, 
the  arms,  or  branches,  which  proceed  from  thence, 
fhould  be  trained  along  the  frame,  and  tied  to  it,  fo  that 
only  thofe  parts  of  the  {hoots  on  which  the  fruit  grows 
may  hang  floping  down  from  the  edge  of  the  frame  :  nor 
fhould  this  be  at  right  angles  from  the  binding,  becaufe 
that  pofition  would  endanger  their  breaking.  When 
thus  fituated,  they  are  lefs  expofed  to  rain  and  hail, 
than  w’hen  they  are  faftened  to  the  frame.  They  fhould 
however  be  tied  up  before  the  grapes  are  ripe,  to  guard 
againft  their  being  rotted  by  the  dew.  When  the  vine 
is  fivS  years  old,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  leave  one  fruit 
bearing  {hoot  on  each  of  its  arms,  or  branches  :  but, 
fome  years  after,  when  it  has  attained  its  full  ftrength, 
a  luxuriant  vine,  in  a  rich  foil,  may  convey  nourifbment 
to  eight  fruit-bearing  fhoots  ;  and,  indeed,  unlefs  it  be 
checked  by  a  quantity  of  fruit,  it  will  wafte  itfelf  in 
wood  and  leaves  :  whereas  a  weak  vine,  in  a  poor  foil, 
will  foon  be  exhaufted  if  it  is  burthened  with  fruit. 

The  branches  of  a  vine  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to 
grow  bigger  than  the  flock  :  but,  to  fupply  their  place, 
fhoots  ifluing  from  their  fides  fliould  be  trained,  and  as 
foon  as  thefe  begin  to  bear  fruit,  the  cld  hard  wood 
fliould  be  cut  away.  Fewer  bearing  fhoots  fhould  be 
left  on  the  branch  which  extends  northward,  than  on 
that  which  is  directed  toward  the  fouth  ;  becaufe  this  laft 
requires  the  greateft  fhelter  from  the  fcorching  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  therefore  {lands  moft  in  need  of  leaves.  All 
fuckers  muft  be  cut  away  from  the  root,  and  the  place 

whence 
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whence  they  fprung  fmoothed  with  a  knife  ;  for  then  it 
wili  foon  fki n  over.  No  (hoots  muft  be  fuftcred  to  grow 
from  the  trunk,  nor  fhould  any  knobs  or  warts  be  left 
on  it.  All  dry,  cracked,  and  fhrivelled  bark,  mull  be 
taken  off.  Mofs  likewife,  which  (hackles  the  vine,  as 
with  a  fetter,  and  foaks  it  with  its  pernicious  moifture, 
muff  be  carefully  feraped  off:  and  if  the  trunk  is  any 
way  damage!,  or  rendered  hollow  by  rain  or  infedls,  it 
muff  be  cut  away  to  the  (ound  wood.  I  he  wound 
fliould  then  be  covered  with  earth  which  has  been  moi- 
ftened  with  lees  of  oil  for  this  will  defend  it  from  infers, 
lun,  and  rain,  and  therefore  make  it  heal  the  fooner. 
All  broad,  ill-fhaped  withered  fprays,  and  fuch  as  hang 
downward,  commonly  called  danglers,  mult  be  cutoff  ; 
and  the  (trait  (hoots  muff  bepreferved.  When  the  vine 
is  (reed  from  all  thefe  incumbrances,  it  will  thiive  the 
better,  and  yield  the  purer  w'ine.  1  he  vine  dreller 
fhould  be  particularly  attentive,  that  all  wounds  in  the 
(olid  vvood  be  made  (loping  and  round  ;  becauie  they  afford 
the  lead  lodgment  to  water,  and  are  the  looneff  doled. 

Sometimes  a  ftrong  (hoot  (trikes  out  of  the  fork  of  two 
of  the  leading  branches,  and  cripples  one  of  them.  In 
this  cafe,  the  crippled  branch  muff  be  cut  off,  and  the 
young  (hoot  reared  in  its  (lead  :  but  if  it  be  taken  in 
time,  the  young  (hoot  fhould  be  cut  off.  Whatever 
grows  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  vine  muff:  he  cut  away  fo 
irnooth,  that  no  water  may  lodge  in  the  fear  :  but  what 
grows  on  the  young  (hoots  of  the  fame  year,  (hould  be 
cut  oft'  between  the  two  ffrft  eyes  ;  left  by  cutting  it  too 
near  the  main  (hoot,  this  alfo  (hould  be  hurt  by  the 
wound,  and  the  neighbouring  bud  be  killed. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  fruit-bearing  (hoots,  there  is  no 
general  rule;  for  it  may  depend  greatly  on  the  quality  of 
the  foil,  and  the  vigour  of  the  Vines,  as  well  as  on  the 
diftance  between  the  eyes  ;  (or  where  the  joints  are 
(hoi  ter,  a  lefs  length  of  (hoot  may  be  equally  loaded  with 
fruit.  The  laft  year’s  vintage  fliould  alfo  be  conftdered  : 
for  thofe  parts  of  the  Vine  which  then  bore  great  plenty 
of  fruit,  muff  be  fpared  in  the  following  year  ;  and  fuch 
as  produced  but  a  fmall  quantity,  may  be  loaded  the 
more.  Moll  particular  care  fliould  be  taken,  that  every 
cutting  inftrument  w-hich  touches  a  Vine,  be  (harp  and 
well  tampered  ;  for  otherwife,  the  labour  of  the  vine- 
drefler  is  greater,  and  the  Vine  is  rather  torn  than  cut; 
fo  that  there  then  remains  an  uneven  fear,  in'  which  the 
juices  putrify,  fo  as  often  to  kill  the  Vine. 

Mr.  Miller  agrees  with  Columella  in  keeping  the  Vine 
clear  of  ufelefs  (hoots,  and  in  the  frequent  ftirringof  the 
ground:  only,  as  the  Vines  in  England  are  not  planted 
fo  deep  as  in  Italy,  he  cautions  againft  digging  too  deep 
dole  to  the  Vines,  left  their  roots  be  cut  or  bruifed.  He 
differs  fomewhat  in  tre  method  of  propping  and  pruning, 
which  he  diredts  to  be  done  as  follows. 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  in  their  fecond  year,  when 
the  Vines  are  (hooting,  two  (lakes,  fomewhat  taller  and 
ffrongerthan  thofe  of  the  preceding  year,  fliould  be  fixed 
down  to  the  fide  of  each  plant,  and  the  two  (hoots  (hould 
be  faftened  to  them. 

In  the  autumn,  the  Vines  which  have  produced  two 
ftrong  (hoots  of  equal  vigour,  mull  be  cut  down  to  three 
eyes  each.  When  they  have  a  ftrong  (hoot  and  a  weak 
one,  the  ftrong  (hoot  muff:  be  fhortened  to  three  eyes, 
and  the  weak  one  to  two  :  and  fuch  as  have  but  one 
ftrong  (hoot,  (hould  be  fhortened  to  two  eyes. 

In  March  of  the  third  year,  two  Hakes  fhould  be 
placed  down  by  the  fide  of  all  fuch  Vines  as  have  two 
(hoots,  at  fuch  diftance  cn  each  fide  of  the  plant,  that 
the  (hoots,  faftened  thereto,  may  form  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  with  the  ftem  :  but  they  fliould  not  by  any 
means  be  bent  down  horizontally,  as  fome  injudicioufly 
advife  and  pradtife  :  for  the  branches,  then  lying  too 
near  the  earth,  are  generally  injured  by  the  damps  which 
arife  from  thence,  efpecially  if  they  have  fruit,  which  is 
never  fo  well  tafted,  nor  fo  ripe,  as  when  they  are  a 
little  elevated.  In  May,  the  ftrong  (hoots  fhould  be 
faftened  to  the  flakes. 

If  the  two  (hoots  of  the  former  year  have  produced  two 
ftrong  branches,  the  uppermoft  of  thefe  (hoots  upon  each 
branch  fliould  be  fhortened  down  to  three  good  eyes,  aot 
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including  the  lower  eve,  which  fcldom  produces  rr.y 
thing  more  than  a  weak  dangling  (hoot  ;  and  the  lovvtr 
flioot  fhould  be  fhortened  to  two  good  eves  ;  thefe  being 
defigned  to  yield  vigorous  (hoots  for  the  next  year,  as 
the  former  are  to  bear  fruit.  Where  the  Vines  are  weak, 
and  have  not  produced  more  than  two  or  thiec  (hoots  in 
the  dimmer,  but  one  of  thefe  (hould  be  left  with  three 
eyes,  for  bearing  ;  the  other  mud  be  (hortened  down  to 
two,  or  if  it  be  weak,  to  one  good  eve,  in  order  to 
obtain  ftrong  (hoots  the  following  fummer  :  for  nothing 
is  more  injurious  to  young  Vines,  than  leaving  too 
much  wood  upon  them,  or  over-bearing  them. 

In  March  of  the  (ourth  year,  all  fmall  horizontal  roots, 
which  may  have  been  produced  near  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  fhould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  trunk.  A  (lake 
lhould  be  placed  about  fix  teen  inches  from  the  root,  on 
eac  h  fide  of  the  Vine,  and  the  bearing  branches  fhould 
be  faftened  thereto.  Then  another,  and  taller,  (lake 
fliould  be  thruft  down  near  the  foot  of  the  Vine,  and  to 
this  fliould  be  tied  the  two  (hoots  which  were  pruned 
down  to  two  eyes.  In  May,  the  (hoots  which  (hew 
fruit  muft  be  faftened  to  the  flakes,  vi  ith  bafs,  to  prevent 
their  being  broken,  until  they  are  extended  to  three 
joints  beyond  the  fruit  ;  when  they  fhould  be  flopped, 
by  nipping  oft'  the  end  :  but  the  flioots,  which  are  de¬ 
figned  for  bearing  the  next  year,  fliould  be  trained 
upright  to  the  middle  flake  ;  by  which  method,  neither 
of  them  (hading  the  other,  each  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  fun  and  air.  The  flioots  fliould  be  conftantly  kept  in 
their  right  pofftion,  to  prevent  the  inverting  of  thtir 
leaves;  for  when  that  happens,  it  greatly  retards  the 
growth  of  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Miller  very  juftly  cenfures  the  abfurd  pradlice  of 
thofe  who  pull  off  from  their  Vines  the  leaves  which 
grow  near  the  fruit,  in  order  to  let  in  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  to  ripen  it  ;  not  confidering  how  much  they  thereby 
expofe  their  fruit  to  the  cold  dews  which  fall  plentifully 
in  autumn,  and  which,  being  imbibed  by  the  fruit, 
greatly  retard  it:  befides,  no  fruit  will  ripen  fo  well 
when  it  is  entirely  expofed  to  the  fun,  as  when  it  is 
moderately  fereened  with  leaves.  By  pulling  off'  the 
leaves,  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prepare  the 
juices  before  they  enter  the  fruit,  and  of  which 
juices  the  grofs  parts  are  perfpired  by  them  ;  the  fruit 
muft  either  be  deprived  of  nourifhment,  or  elfe,  fome 
of  the  grofs  particles  will  enter  with  the  more  re¬ 
fined  parts  of  the  juices,  and  thereby  render  the  fruit 
worfe  than  it  would  be  if  the  leaves  were  left  upon  the 
branches. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  another  opinion,  which  I 
have  long  been  inclined  to  entertain  :  it  is,  that  not 
only  the  dripping  the  Vine  of  its  leaves,  but  alfo  the 
fummer  pruning,  which  is  intended  to  haften  the 
ripening,  and  increafe  the  goodnefs  of  the  grapes, 
has  the  contrary  effedl,  For  in  the  fpring,  and  while 
plants  are  in  a  growing  (late,  their  juices  are  of  a  watery 
acid  nature,  abounding  in  what  the  chemifts  call  their' 
native  fait.  As  the  fummer  advances,  or  as,  refpedlively 
in  each,  their  feed,  or  fruit,  begins  to  ripen,  their  juices 
lofe  that  watery  acid  ftate,  and  become  gradually  milder: 
and  when  the  feed,  or  fruit,  is  come  to  full  maturity, 
the  juices  of  perennial  plants  become  of  an  oily  mucila¬ 
ginous  quality.  This  change  in  the  nature  of  the  juices 
of  plants  is  gradual,  and  perfedl,  in  proportion  to  the 
flourifhing  ftate  of  the  plant.  Now,  if  a  confiderable 
length  is  cut  off  from  the  young  (hoots  of  the  Vine, 
while  it  is  yet  in  its  luxuriant  growing  ftate,  and  the 
motion  of  the  fap  is  ftill  brifk  in  it;  a  check  muft  be 
given  to  nature  in  her  juices.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
given  eft’eefts  of  numbers  of  facls  and  experiments.  As 
young  flioots  fpring  out  again  after  this  fummer  pruning, 
the  juices  are  probably  again  brought  to  a  thin  watery 
ftate,  in  order  to  carry  on  that  newly  excited  vegetation ; 
the  change  of  the  juices  into  their  milder  and  thicker 
ftate  is  thereby  retarded,  and  confequently  the  richnefs 
and  mellow  ripenefs  of  the  fruit  is  impeded.  It  would 
therefore  feem  more  advifable  to  defer  fhortening  the 
fhoots,  till  they  have  nearly  arrived  at  their  full  length, 
and  the  grapes  are  beginning  to  ripen.  The  perfedting 
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of  the  fruit  requires  fo  ftrong  an  exertion  of  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  nature,  that  few,  if  any,  (hoots  will  then  fpring 
out ;  by  which  means  the  buds  for  the  next  year  will  be 
preferved  ftrong,  and  the  grapes  will  arrive  at  a  more 
perfedt  maturity. 

Mr.  Miller  diredfs,  that  the  vineyard,  being  now  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  bearing  ftate,  fhould  be  treated  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Too  many  branches  fhould  never  be 
left  upon  a  root,  nor  fhould  thofe  be  too  long  :  for  al¬ 
though  a  management  contrary  to  this  may  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  greater  quantity  of  fruit,  yet  that  fruit  will  not 
be  fo  well  nourifhed,  nor  will  its  juice  be  fo  good,  as 
when  it  is  but  moderately  plentiful  :  neither  will  the 
roots  of  the  plants  be  fo  much  weakened  in  this  laft  cafe, 
as  they  muft  be  in  the  former.  The  ground  fhould  be 
conftantly  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  no  fort  of  plant 
fhould  be  fuftered  to  grow  on  it,  excepting  that  which  it 
is  intended  to  cultivate.  It  fhould  be  manured  every 
third  year,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil.  If  the 
land  is  ftift',  and  inclinable  to  bind  on  the  furface,  fea- 
fand,  or  fea-coal  afhes,  are  very  good  manure  :  but  if 
it  is  loofe  and  dry,  a  little  lime  mixed  with  dung  will  do 
it  the  moft  fervice.  After  each  fpring  digging,  the 
flakes  are  fixed  as  already  mentioned,  and  the  fame  care 
and  management  of  the  vines,  as  was  before  directed, 
muft  be  continued.  Mr.  Arnoux  fays,  that,  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  they  bind  the  branches  of  the  vine  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  pofition,  at  the  height  of  half  a  foot  from  the 
earth,  to  props  three  or  four  feet  high,  ftuck  into  the 
ground,  without  any  order,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
a  foot  afunder.  They  tie  the  fhoots  to  thefe  props  as  they 
extend  in  length,  and  find  in  this  method  the  advantage 
that  one  branch  is  not  (haded  by  another,  but  for  as  lit¬ 
tle  a  time  as  is  poflible. 

Columella  directs,  that  the  props  and  frames  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  after  every  pruning,  and  that  whatever  is 
amifs  in  them  be  repaired.  Broad  and  flat  props  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  round  ones,  and  oak  is  the  bell:  wood  they  can 
be  made  of.  Next  to  them,  are  round  props  of  juniper, 
laurel,  foreft  pine,  and  elder.  Such  as  are  rotten  muff 
be  taken  away,  and  new  ones  put  in  their  ftead.  The 
bindings  fhould  be  new  every  year.  The  ligature  which 
faftens  the  ftem  to  the  prop  fhould  not  be  always  in  the 
fame  place,  left  it  fhould  occafion  a  wound.  The  four 
branches  fhould  be  tied  gently  to  the  crofs  poles,  fo  as 
not  to  twift  or  bend  them  much.  The  fhoots  fhould  be 
fattened  fo  as  that,  when  they  grow  beyond  the  frame, 
they  may  go  fnelving  from  it,  and  not  hang  by  their 
binding,  which  would  be  apt  to  break  them,  efpecially 
when  loaded  with  fruit.  When  two  branches  are  fo  near 
together  as  to  go  to  the  fame  fide  of  the  frame,  another 
pole  fhould  be  placed  between  the  crofs  ones,  for  one  of 
thofe  branches  to  be  fattened  to. 

Thofe  who  are  curious  in  gardening  know  what  great 
things  Dr.  Agricola  boafts  of  from  the  ufe  of  his  mum¬ 
mies,  in  rearing  the  tendereft  plants,  as  well  as  in  raif- 
ing  foreft  trees  from  cuttings.  The  lees  of  oil,  as  Colu¬ 
mella  directs,  mixed  with  fine  earth,  to  give  it  confif- 
tence,  may  probably  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes.  Where 
lees  of  oil  cannot  be  had,  fome  other  bitter  vegetable 
fubftance  might  be  contrived,  which,  being  free  from 
the  acrid  oil  in  all  turpentines  (as  in  Agricola’s  mum¬ 
mies)  might  prove  very  friendly  to  plants,  and  be  par¬ 
ticularly  ufeful  in  preventing  their  wounds  from  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  in  preferving  them  from  being  fcorched  by  the 
fun,  or  hurt  by  infedts.  It  is  necefl'ary  that  this  fub¬ 
ftance  be  bitter,  that  it  may  hinder  the  infedts  from  prey- 
ingon  the  tender  juicy  fibres,  for  inftance,  of  the  vine, 
wherever  a  wound  is  made.  Even  loam,  by  itfelf,  is 
found  to  be  ferviceable  for  thefe  purpoies  ;  and  fo  is  ei¬ 
ther  goat’s,  fheep’s,  or  cow’s  dung,  well  mixed  with  a 
due  proportion  of  earth.  The  vine-drefler  fhould  there¬ 
fore  conftantly  have  fome  fuch  fubftance  ready  to  apply 
to  every  wound  he  makes  in  the  vine.  Perhaps  too, 
it  may  prove  ufeful  to  the  cuttings,  when  thefe  are 
planted,  by  retaining  the  juices,  till  they  are  employed 
in  their  office  of  vegetation,  and  thereby  help  to  fave 
them  from  being  parched  up  by  drought,  as  well  as  to 
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j  render  them  lefs  liable  to  be  foaked  in  a  wet  foil,  or  by  a 
rainy  feafon. 

Columella  gives  very  particular  diredtions  for  railing 
groves,  in  which  trees  grow  till  they  are  ftrong  enough 
to  become  props  for  vines  ;  as  alfo  for  making  nurferies 
of  trees  proper  for  fupporting  vines,,  or  being  married  to 
them,  as  the  antients  termed  it.  The  plenty  of  wood  in 
this  kingdom,  and  the  ftill  greater  abundance  of  it  in 
America,  renders  that  talk  unneceflary  in  this  work. 

He  recommends  the  poplar  as  the  moft  friendly  tree  to 
the  vine,  next  the  elm,  and  then  the  afh.  As  the  poplar 
has  fewer  leaves,  and  thefe  are  not  relifhed  by  cattle 
(which  is  an  objedt  of  great  importance  in  Italy,  where 
grafs  is  fcarce)  many  rejedl  it.  The  afh,  whofe  leaves 
are  agreeable  to  fheep  and  goats,  is  chiefly  planted  in 
rugged  and  mountainous  places,  where  the  elm  does  not 
thrive  well.  The  elm  is  the  moft  frequently  planted, 
becaufe  it  agrees  exceedingly  with  the  vine,  and  cattle 
are  very  fond  of  its  cuttings. 

When  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  out,  pits  fhould  be 
dug  for  them  fome  weeks  before  they  are  removed.  Thefe 
pits  fhould  be  made  in  a  diredtion  which  may  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  vine  :  as  eaft  and  weft,  where  it  is  necefl’ary 
to  plant  the  vine  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  tree,  becaufe  of 
the  cold  ;  or  fouth  and  north,  where  the  vine  is  to  be  fet 
on  the  eaft  or  weft-fide  of  the  tree.  If  the  trees  are 
planted  in  a  field,  where  corn  is  to  grow,  and  in  a  rich 
foil,  the  diftance  between  them  fhould  be  about  forty 
feet  :  but  in  a  poor  foil,  where  nothing  elfe  is  planted, 
twenty  feet  will  be  fufficient. 

Whatever  tree  is  planted  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting 
the  vine,  it  fhould  not  be  pruned  for  the  firft  two  years. 
Ifitbean  elm,  and  grows  but  flowly,  all  its  branches 
fhould  be  cut  off  excepting  one,  which  fhould  be  the 
faireftand  ftraiteft  that  can  be  Angled  out.  If  it  does 
not  grow  fo  upright  as  one  would  wifli,  fome  inches  of 
the  flump  of  another  branch  may  be  left  near  it,  and  by 
tying  it  thereto  it  may  be  trained  up  ftrait,  in  order  to 
form  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  In  the  next  year,  the  flump 
muft  be  cut  off  and  fmoothed.  If  there  is  no  branch  fit 
for  this  purpofe,  the  whole  top  muft  be  cut  off,  at  the 
height  of  nine  feet,  that  cattle  may  not  reach  the  young 
fhoots.  It  fhould  be  cut  with  one  ftroke,  if  poflible  ; 
otherwife  it  fhould  be  fawed  off",  afterwards  fmoothed, 
and  then  covered  with  loam  mixed  with  ftraw,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  wound  from  the  fun  and  rain.  In  two  or  three 
years,  when  a  new  head  is  grown,  the  ufelefs  branches 
fhould  be  cut  off",  and  the  reft  formed  into  the  following 
order.  In  a  ftrong  foil,  an  elm  fhould  not  have  a  branch 
within  eight  feet  of  the  ground ;  nor  within  feven  in  a 
poor  foil.  At  thefe  heights,  three  branches  fhould  be 
left  as  equally  diftant  as  can  be,  in  the  circumference  of 
the  tree,  to  form  what  is  called  the  firft  ftory.  At  three 
feet  above  them,  three  other  branches  are  left,  but  not 
in  the  fame  line  as  the  lower  ones,  if  there  be  a  poflibi- 
lity  of  avoiding  it,  becaufe  thefe  would  rub  againft  the 
tender  buds  of  the  fhoots  of  the  vine  hanging  "from  the 
higher  branches,  and  fhake  oft"  the  grapes.  The  tree  is 
to  be  formed  into  (lories,  in  this  manner,  up  to  the  top. 
The  branches  are  fuftered  to  extend  more  or  lefs  wide 
as  the  foil  is  rich  or  poor,  in  order  that  the  fhoots  of  the 
vine  may  be  fpread  accordingly.  Care  fhould  be  taken 
in  lopping  the  elm,  that  the  body  of  the  tree  be  as  little 
hurt  as  poflible,  and  that  the  bark  be  not  torn  off",  for 
this  would  do  it  great  prejudice.  The  earth  fhould  be 
kept  loofe  around  the  trees ;  and  all  fuckers,  or  whate¬ 
ver  elfe  might  (hade  the  vine,  fhould  be  cut  away. 
When  the  tree  grows  old,  and,  either  by  a  wound  or 
otherwife,  water  lodges  in  it,  a  hole  fhould  be  bored,  or 
a  channel  cut,  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  wet. 

The  vines  fhould  be  planted  before  the  trees  are  very 
ftrong.  A  young  elm  may  bear  a  young  vine,  but  it  would 
be  killed  by  an  old  one  ;  wherefore  their  ages  and  ftrength 
fhould  be  proportioned.  A  trench  muft  be  dug  for  the  vine, 
two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  three  feet  deep,  five  or  fix  feet 
in  length,  and  at  leaft  a  foot  and  a  half  diftant  from  the 
tree  ;  for  if  it  be  planted  nearer,  the  roots  of  the  tree  will 
not  permit  thofe  of  the  vine  to  ftrike  deep  enough,  and  as 
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t'lic  tree  grows,  it  will  opprefs  the  vine.  For  a  vine  that  is 
to  be  planted  in  the  fpring,  the  trench  fhould  be  dug  in 
the  preceding  autumn  ;  that  the  earth  may  be  mellowed 
by  the  winter’s  rain  and  troll:  and  if  it  is  to  be  fet  in 
the  autumn,  the  holes  fliould  be  laid  open  fome  weeks 
before,  that  the  foil  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and 
rain.  Though  Columella  had  before  found  fault  with 
putting  two  plants  in  the  fame  hole  ;  he  here  advifes  to 
put  two  in  each  trench,  a  foot  afunder,  that  they  may 
the  fooner  clothe  the  tree.  A  northerly  wind,  and  cold 
dews,  fhould  be  avoided  at  the  time  of  fetting  them. 
If  the  climate  is  temperate,  inftead  of  having  two  plants 
in  the  fame  trench,  a  trench  may  be  made  on  the  eaft 
and  another  on  the  weft-fide  of  the  tree,  and  a  vine  may 
be  planted  in  each  ;  by  which  means  their  roots  will 
have  fufficient  room  to  extend  in.  Though  Mr.  Miller, 
as  I  obferved  before,  thinks  it  of  little  confequence  whe¬ 
ther  a  tree  that  is  tranfplanted  be  fet  to  the  fame  afpe£l 
as  it  had  in  the  nurfery:  Columella  recommends,  as  a 
circumflance  which  is  attended  with  great  advantage, 
particularly  to  vines  (but  he  extends  it  to  all  trees  which 
are  removed  from  the  place  of  their  firft  growth)  to  mark 
them  before  they  are  taken  up,  in  order  that  the  fame 
fide  may  ftill  be  turned  to  the  fun.  In  dry  and  warm 
fituations,  where  neither  a  fevere  winter,  nor  a  very  wet 
one,  need  be  feared,  the  autumn  is  the  bell  feafon  for 
planting  both  vines  and  trees;  laying  under  their  roots 
the  depth  of  half  a  foot  of  the  richeft  and  fineft  mould, 
and  covering  them  with  well  dunged  earth.  The  vine 
fhould  be  planted  in  the  trench  with  its  Item  inclining 
to  the  tree,  againft  which  it  is  to  rife  up  ftrait ;  and  it 
muft  alfo  be  defended  from  cattle.  In  hot  countries, 
the  vine  fhould  be  planted  on  the  north-fide  of  the  tree; 
in  cold  ones,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  in  temperate  climates, 
either  on  the  eaft  or  the  weft,  that  it  may  not  be  all  the 
day  in  either  the  fun  or  the  fhade. 

In  the  next  autumn,  the  vines  are  pruned,  as  already 
directed,  for  frames.  When  they  have  reached  the  firft 
flory,  fhoots  fhould  be  diftributed  to  each  branch,  leav¬ 
ing  a  leading  fhoot,  which  is  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tree :  and  thus  each  ftory  is  gradually  covered.  It  is  a 
rule  with  many,  to  load  chiefly  the  lower  part  of  the 
tree,  becaufe  there  the  vine  bears  moft  grapes,  and  they 
are  moft  eafily  gathered  :  but  thofe  who  regard  the  qua¬ 
lity  more  than  the  quantity  of  their  wine,  clothe  the  up¬ 
per  branches  moft,  and  garnifh  the  reft  with  bearing 
fhoots  in  proportion  to  their  ftrength.  The  future  pru¬ 
ning  confifts  in  cutting  off  the  fhoots  which  bore  fruit 
for  the  1  aft  vintage,  and  in  rearing  others  in  their  place 
If  the  vine  is  very  thriving,  the  bearing  fhoots  may  be 
permitted  to  hang  down  Hoping  from  the  branch,  to 
which  their  extremities  fhould  then  be  brought  back, 
and  tied  :  or  if  the  vine  is  very  luxuriant,  they  may  be 
carried  to  the  next  tree.  Though  thefe  fhoots  yield  a 
great  deal  of  fruit,  they  muft  be  cut  off  at  the  next  pru¬ 
ning,  becaufe,  otherwife,  they  would  weaken  the  vine 
too  much.  No  fhoots  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  out  of 
the  firm  wood,  unlels  they  are  wanted  in  order  to  marry 
them  to  a  widowed  branch. 

The  young  vine  is  tied  fo  the  tree  at  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  with  this  binding  its  growth  may 
be  checked,  if  it  be  too  luxuriant,  or  if  the  tree  has 
been  deprived  of  its  branches.  It  fhould  be  tied  again 
at  about  half  way  up,  and  a  third  time  at  the  top.  The 
vines  fhould  be  loofened  every  year,  becaufe  they  are 
then  moft  eafily  pruned  and  cleared  of  all  imperfections ; 
and  they  are  refrefhed  by  being  bound  in  new  places. 
They  are  alfo  then  in  lefs  danger  of  being  galled  by  the 
binding.  The  bearing  fhoots  fhould  be  fo  laid  on  each 
branch,  as  that,  being  tied  above  the  third  eye,  they 
may  hang  flanting  down  :  but  they  muft  not  be  tied 
tight,  left  the  binding  fhould  cut  them.  At  the  fame 
time  that  fome  fhoots  are  thus  laid  for  bearing  fruit, 
others  fhould  be  trained  up  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  to 
produce  wood  for  the  next  year. 

If  the  vine  does  not  clothe  the  tree  fuffkiently,  a  fhoot 
may  be  turned  down  to  the  ground  at  the  autumn  pru¬ 
ning,  and  made  a  layer,  from  which  as  many  young 
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plants  may  be  railed,  ds,  being  led  up  to  the  tree,  will 
cover  it  enough.  When  the  trees  decay,  young  one? 
fhould  be  immediately  planted  in  their  Head  ;  and  when 
the  vines  begin  to  be  worn  out,  they  fliould  be  renewed 
by  layers  from  neighbouring  vines,  rather  than  by  quick- 
fets. 

To  the  foregoing  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  tall 
vines  in  Italy,  and  the  fame  are  equally  applicable  to  all 
other  warm  countries,  Columella  adds  the  following  ac¬ 
count  (which  we  fhall  likewife  abridge  from  him)  of  the 
manner  in  which  vineyards  of  lower  growth  were  mana¬ 
ged  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  hufbandman  there  never  trenched  all  the  ground, 
but  only  opened  a  deep  furrow,  in  which  the  vines  were 
fet.  This  might  be  fufficient  where  the  foil  was  natu¬ 
rally  loofe.  In  fome  of  thefe  vineyards,  the  plants  flood 
without  any  props ;  in  others,  they  were  faftened  to 
rails;  fometimes  they  were  tied  to  dwarf  trees;  and 
fometimes  they  were  fuffered  to  run  upon  the  ground. 
In  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes,  a  fingle  ftem  was  reared  up,  free 
from  fide-flioots,  till  it  had  acquired  ftrength  enough  to 
fupport  the  fruit  bearing  branches,  which,  when"  they 
were  of  a  fufficient  length,  were  bent  down  in  a  circular 
form,  and  tied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem.  In  the 
fecond  cafe,  the  fruit  bearing  fhoots  were  trained  to 
rails,  or  efpaliers,  as  they  grew.  In  both  thefe  ways, 
the  planting,  pruning,  and  other  culture,  differed' fo 
little  from  the  general  directions  already  given,  that  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  particularife  tliem  here;  efpecially 
as  I  fhall  foon  have  occafton  to  fpeak  pretty  fully  of  the 
management  of  low  and  of  middle  fized  vines,  as  now 
praCtifed  by  the  French,  whofe  beft  vineyards  confift  of 
none  elfe.  As  to  letting  them  trail  upon  the  ground. 
Columella  juftly  thinks  it  fo  bad  a  method,  that  no  ex- 
cufe  can  poffibly  be  offered  for  it,  unlefs  the  country  be 
indeed  uncommonly  fubjeCt  to  very  high  winds  : — and 
then,  perhaps,  a  doubt  may  arife,  whether  fuch  a  place 
be  at  all  proper  for  the  vine. 

In  Gaul,  the  trees  for  fupporting  the  vines,  befides 
being  kept  very  low,  were,  of  choice,  fuch  as  had  the 
fewelt  leaves.  The  poplar  was  therefore  much  efteemed 
for  this  purpofe ;  for  which  the  hornbeam,  the  mountain 
a  fir,  and  fometimes  the  willow,  were  alfo  reared.  The 
willow  was  planted  only  in  moift  places,  where  other 
trees  could  not  thrive  well;  becaule  it  was  thought  to 
hurt  the  tafte  of  the  wine.  The  elm  was  likevvife  fo 
managed,  whilft  young,  as  to  be  turned  toa  dwarf ;  as  it 
may  eafily  be.  In  dry  and  hilly  fituations,  the  ftories 
of  thefe  trees  were  about  eight  feet  high  ;  and  in  rallies, 
or  moift  places,  about  twelve  feet.  Thefe  trees  were  ge¬ 
nerally  divided  into  three  branches,  out  of  which  feveral 
leffer  boughs  arofe  ;  and  all  the  fmall  twigs  were  ufually 
cut  off,  at  the  time  when  the  vine  was  pruned,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  (hading  the  fruit  too  much.  If  the  dwarf  trees 
were  planted  where  corn  grew,  they  were  fet  twenty 
feet  afunder  in  rows  forty  feet  diftant  from  each  other : 
but  when  they  were  planted  where  there  was  no  corn, 
their  ufual  diftance  was  twenty  feet  every  way.  Here 
the  young  fhoots  of  the  vines  were  more  frequently  car¬ 
ried  from  one  tree  to  another,  than  when  the  trees  grew 
high.  If  the  trees  were  too  far  afunder  to  afford  a  fupport 
to  the  fhoots,  poles  were  extended  between  them,  and 
thefe  were  up-held  by  props,  as  foon  as  the  weight  of  the 
grapes  began  to  be  too  heavy  for  them.  Inwall  other 
refpeCts,  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  the  fame  as  in 
Italy. 

In  clearing  the  vines  of  their  fuperfluous  fhoots  and 
leaves.  Columella  obferves  that,  in  the  provinces,  in 
places  which  were  fhaded,  or  where  the  fun  had  not 
much  force,  or  which  were  moift  and  cold,  the  vine 
dreffers  ufed  to  ftrip  the  vines  of  many  of  their  leaves, 
that  the  fruit  might  be  the  better  ripened  by  the  warmth 
of  the  fun,  and  not  be  rotted  by  too  much  moifturc  : 
but  in  places  that  were  dry,  warm,  and  expofed  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  the  grapes  were  left  covered  with  their 
leaves  and  twigs  ;  and  if  the  vine  had  but  few  fhoots 
and  leaves,  the  fruit  was  flieltered  by  fome  other  cove¬ 
ring  :  “  Thus,”  fays  he  (in  the  paffage  before  quoted). 
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my  uncle,  Marcus  Columella,  a  man  fkilled  in  all 
the  liberal  arts,  and  the  moft  diligent  farmer  in  Boetica, 
covered  his  vines  with  mats  in  the  beginning  of  the  dog 
days  ;  becaufe,  during  that  feafon,  the  country  was  fub- 
jedt  to  a  fcorching  eafterly  wind,  which,  like  a  fiery  va¬ 
pour,  burnt  up  the  grapes,  if  they  were  uncovered.” 

The  authors  of  the  Maifon  Ruftique  draw  their  pre¬ 
cepts  with  regard  to  the  method  of  cultivating  vineyards 
in  France,  from  the  adtual  and  moll:  approved  practice 
of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Orleans,  the  wines  of 
which  countries  are  defervedly  held  in  the  higheft  eftima- 
tion. 

Their  diredlions  for  the  choice  of  the  foil,  its  fixa¬ 
tion,  afpedt,  the  manner  of  planting  it,  and  the  future 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  are  fo  like  to  thofe  of  Columel¬ 
la,  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to  repeat  them  here. — 
They  are,  indeed,  more  explicit  as  to  the  grafting  of 
the  vine,  which  is  performed  in  cleft,  as  for  many  forts 
of  fruit  trees,  but  with  this  difference,  that  a  l'mooth 
part  of  the  vine,  at  the  diftance  of  about  feven  or  eight 
inches  from  the  ftem,  and  between  two  joints,  is  the 
tnoft  eligible  part  for  inferring  the  cion,  which,  as  re¬ 
peatedly  faid  before  in  other  fimilar  cafes  fhould  always 
be  taken  from  the  beft  bearing  branch  of  the  moft 
fruitful  vine.  All  fmall  roots  are  cut  away  from  about 
the  place  where  the  graft  is  to  be  inferted,  and  after  it 
has  been  exadtly  fitted  in  the  cleft,  fo  as  to  make  the 
inner  bark  of  the  cion  coincide  precifely  with  that  of 
the  ftock,  the  wound  is  carefully  bound  up  tight  with 
flips  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  young  lime  tree,  of  a  willow, 
or  with  bafs,  in  fuch  manner  as  effe&ually  to  preferve 
it  from  the  entrance  of  air  or  wet.  The  graft  and  its 
ftock  are  then  bent  gently  downward  into  a  hole  made 
on  purpofe  to  receive” them,  and  are  covered  with  earth 
fo  as  to  leave  only  two  eyes  of  the  cion  aboveground. 
The  cion  fhould  be  ufed  as  foon  as  poflible  after  it  has 
been  cut,  and  its  length  fhould  be  about  twelve  inches. 

Neither  the  middle  fized  vines,  nor  the  low  ones,  of 
which  two  forts  all  the  beft  and  principal  vineyards  in 
France  confift,  fhould  be  fhaded  by  any  neighbouring 
buildings,  or  trees.  The  tall  vines  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  France,  fuch  as  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
are,  like  thofe  in  Piedmont,  Italy,  and  other  very  warm 
countries,  reared  up  to  trees,  or  formed  into  alcoves  or 
arched  walks,  the  better  to  defend  them  from  the  too 
fcorchino-  heat  of  the  fun.  The  forts  thus  planted  are 
chiefly  the  Cioutat,  the  Corinth,  the  Damalcus  grape, 
and  the  Bourdelais.  The  vines  about  Auxerre  are 
trained  up  againft  efpaliers  and  trellifes;  but  thofe  of  the 
loweft  growth,  of  which  moft  of  the  vineyards  about 
Paris,  Beaune,  Tonnere,  Chablis,  &c.  confift,  are  faf- 
tened  only  to  common  props,  and  are  generally  found 
to  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  fruit,  and,  in  fome 
years,  the  beft  wine. 

The  people  of  Champagne,  (who  think  that  there  is 
in  the  foil  of  their  province  a  quality  fo  peculiarly  fit  for 
the  production  of  fine  wine,  as  can  never  be  found  or 
imitated  ellewhere)  plant  their  talleft  vines  in  their  mid¬ 
dling  lands,  and  the  low  ones  in  their  beft  grounds. 
The& former  of  thefe  are  reared  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet,  and  the  latter  to  about  three.  They  obferve, 
that  their  vineyards  yield  the  higheft  flavoured  wine 
when  they  are  moft  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  and  therefore 
they  always  prefer  a  Hoping  fixation,  fully  open  to  the 
iouth,  for  their  beft  growths.  They  alfo  prefer  ground 
which  is  fomewhat  ftony,  and  not  naturally  fubjcft  to 
much  moifture.  They  manure  this  foil  from  time  to 
time,  by  laying  on  dung  and  frefli  earth  ;  but  with  cau¬ 
tion  not  to  ufe  too  much  dung,  becaufe  that  would  ren¬ 
der  the  wine  flat  and  infipid,  and  apt  Co  become  ropy. 
They  think  cows  dung  better  than  that  of  horfes,'  for 
their'  fineft  foils,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  hot :  but  for  ftift' 
lands  they  ufe  thoroughly  rotted  horfe-dung,  and  flieep’s 
duno-,  which  they  mix  with  about  double  the  quantity 
of  cow  dung,  to  prevent  its  burning  the  roots  of  the 
vines.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  they  fpread  in 
trenches  cut  acrofs  the  vineyard,  layers  of  this  dung 
aml  of  ire lh  earth,  and  after  this  mixture  has  remained 
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there  all  the  winter,  to  moulder,  and  grow  mellow; 
they  lay  about  half  a  bafket  full  of  it,  early  in  the  fpring, 
to  the  roots  of  each  vine,  and  particularly  to  thofe  of  the 
lateft  planted  ;  making  for  that  purpofe  a  hole  around 
it,  deepeft  at  its  back,  where  the  floping  ground  is 
higheft.  This  is  done  over  the  whole  vineyard  either 
every  eighth  or  tenth  year,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
fame,  to  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  part  of  it  each  year. 

The  grapes  moft  generally  cultivated  in  Champagne 
are  a  fmall  black  fort ;  and  to  render  the  wine  of  that 
country  the  more  perfect,  great  care  is  taken  to  root  out 
all  white  ones,  and  fuch  as,  though  black,  are  large 
and  coarfe  :  or,  if  thofe  vines  are  not  pulled  up,  they 
are  grafted  with  fuch  fruit  as  is  defired. 

About  the  end  of  June,  and  fometimes  even  in  May, 
according  to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  vine,  the  upper  end 
of  each  lhoot  is  nipped  off,  in  order  that  the  greater 
quantity  of  nourifhment  may  be  conveyed  to  the  fruit ; 
for  it  is  beft  that  no  part  of  a  low  vine  be  more  than  two 
feet  and  an  half,  or  three  feet,  high  from  the  ground. 
Thefe  low  vines  are  earthed,  as  it  is  called,  every 
fpring;  that  is  to  fay,  they  are  inclined  down  into  a 
hole  dug  clofe  to  them,  and  their  Ihoots,  being  previ- 
oufly  pruned  to  fuch  lengths  as  are  moft  confident  with 
the  vigour  of  the  vine,  are  covered  with  earth  fo  as  to 
leave  only  three  or  four  of  their  eyes  above  the  ground. — ■ 
In  Upper  Picardy,  it  is  the  cuftom  to  renew,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  vineyards  every  year,  by  burying  the  vines  in 
this  manner,  and  converting  each  branch  into  a  layer. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  ftronger  the  foil  is,  the 
farther  afunder  the  vines  fhould  be  planted  ;  and  that  no 
layers,  grafts,  or  cuttings  fhould  be  ufed,  but  fuch  as 
have  a  lmooth  finning  bark,  and  of  which  the  wood  is 
of  a  clear  green  when  cut.  Thofe  that  are  of  a  brown 
green,  when  a  little  bit  of  their  rind  is  raifed  up  with  a 
knife,  are  rejedted,  as  good  for  nothing. 

To  guard  againft  the  bad  effects  of  frofts  and  fogs,  the 
French  vine-dreffers,  whenever  they  apprehend  any 
danger  of  that  kind,  lay  along  that  fide  of  the  vineyard 
from  whence  the  wind  blows,  a  ridge  of  dry  litter,  or 
ftraw,  which  they  then  burn  flowly :  but  if,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  the  vines  are  frozen,  they  cut  them  down 
very  low,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  better  the  next 
year. 

They  hold  it  to  be  neceffary,  after  a  thick  fog,  to 
water  their  vines  with  juice  of  the  roots  or  leaves  of 
wild  cucumbers,  or  with  powdered  coloquintida,  mixed 
with  water;  and  they  are  alfo  of  opinion  that  late  pru¬ 
ning  is  frequently  a  means  of  guarding  againft  the  mil¬ 
dew,  becaufe  their  vines  do  not  then  bloffom  till  the 
fun  is  become  very  powerful. 

Careful  hufbandmen  never  fuffer  any  one  to  go  into 
their  vineyards  very  early  in  the  morning  when  dews  or 
damps  fall  in  May,  June,  or  September;  becaufe  the 
dew  of  thofe  months,  being  generally  cold,  would  blift- 
er  the  leaves  of  the  vines  if  it  were  to  be  touched,  and 
thereby  fixed  upon  them  before  the  riling  of  the  fun, 
which  afterwards  removes  that  danger  by  drying  up  and 
exhaling  the  moifture  :  neither  do  they  allow  them  to 
be  entered,  on  any  account,  immediately  after  a  hafty 
fpring-fhower,  while  the  leaves  are  yet  wet  therewith, 
or  when  they  are  covered  with  a  rime  or  hoar-froft. 

Sea-water,  lalt  and  water,  or  ftale  urine  mixed  with 
dung  and  earth,  are  of  excellent  fervice  to  vines  which 
do  not  bear  well,  and  to  thofe  whofe  leaves  turn  ted  for 
want  of  moifture  :  and  it  is  faid  that,  when  their  leaves 
become  white  and  dry,  when  their  wood  fwells,  and  when 
their  fruitdrops  off,  all  which  are  fymptoms  of  decay,  they 
are  recovered  by  rubbing  the  ftem,  and  watering  their 
roots,  with  allies  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
itrong  vinegar. — It  is  moft  certain  that  ftirring  of  the 
ground  around  them,  and  keeping  it  in  a  fine  loofe 
ftate,  will  have  this  definable  effedt ;  or  rather  it  will 
keep  them  conftantly  in  fo  vigorous  a  condition,  that 
there  will  never  be  occafion  to  recur  to  other  means  to 
promote  their  fertility  :  neither  will  there,  if  this  effen- 
tial  principle  of  vegetation  is  duly  applied  to,  be  any 
danger  of  the  grapes  fluivelling  or  growing  dry  upon 

the 
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to  greater  perfection,  it  was  necelVary  that  I  friould  at¬ 
tend  chiefly  to  the  three  following  things,  i.  To  dil- 
pofe  the  vines  in  a  better  manner,  by  planting  them  in 
ifrait  lines,  and  at  equal  dillances  from  each  other. 
2.  To  contrive  that  difpofition  fo  as  to  lefien  the  prefent 
expence  of  culture,  by  tiling  a  plough  to  {fir  the  ground 
in  one  part  of  the  vineyard,  whilft  the  other  fhould  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  ftirred  with  the  fpade.  3.  To  execute  the 
leveral  cultures  of  the  vine,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  make 
the  n  promote  its  vegetation  more  than  they  do  in  any 
of  the  common  methods. 

“  1  (hail  treat  each  of  thefe  articles  feparately. 

“  The  difpofition  v.'hich  feemed  to  me  the  moil  agree¬ 
able  to  the  principles  of  the  New  Hufbanary,  by  wtiich 
I  was  guided,  was  to  lay  the  vineyard  out  in  beds,  as 
we  do  fields  for  corn,  obferving  to  leave  an  alley  be¬ 
tween  every  two  beds,  and  making  each  bed  five  feet 
wide,  in  order  to  plant  it  with  three  rows  of  vines, 
which,  by  that  means,  would  be  thirty  inches  afunder, 
and  the  vines  at  the  fame  diltance  from  each  other  in 
the  rows. 

“  As  to  the  alleys,  I  thought  it  would  be  right  to 
make  them  alfo  five  feet  wide:  and  what  I  {hall  lay 
hereafter  will  fhew,  that  about  that  breadth  is  ne- 
ceffary. 

“  However,  as  that  difpofition  might  not  be  the  bed, 
I  tried  others  on  final!  lpots  of  ground,  by  planting 
the  vines  at  other  dillances.  Some  were  fet  in  fingle 
rows  three  feet  and  an  half  afunder  ;  others  in  double 
rows,  and  in  beds,  with  alleys  of  three  feet  and  an  half 
between  them.  Thefe  plantations,  were  made  in  the 
fpring  of  1  753. 

“  But  as  i  coulJ  not  expefl  to  fee  the  event  of  thefe 
trials,  till  a  confiderable  time  after  making  them,  eight 
or  ten  years,  at  lead,  being  requifite  to  fhew  what  the 
fuccefs  would  be,  when  the  vines  fhould  be  come  to 
their  full  drength  and  bearing;  I  confideieJ  at  the  fame 
time,  by  what  means  I  might  abridge  an  experiment 
which  was  to  be  of  fo  long  duration. 

“  To  that  end,  I  formed  a  bed  of  vines  in  a  vineyard 
planted  twenty-four  years  before.  The  vineyard  was 
good,  and  yielded  plentiful  crops.  I  made  my  bed  five 
leet  wide,  and  planted  it  by  laying  down  docks  of  the 
old  vines,  to  make  the  two  outward  rows,  leaving  two 
feet  and  an  half  didance  from  one  layer  to  another.  The 
old  vines,  whicli  happened  to  be  pretty  well  fituated, 
formed  the  middle  row.  The  remainder  of  the  bed, 
which  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feec  long,  was  planted 
with  layers. 

“  An  alley,  five  feet  wide,  was  made  on  one  fide  of 
this  bed,  by  pulling  up  the  old  vines  vyithin  that  dif- 
tance.  Some  of  thefe  which  were  left,  ferved  to  form 
a  row  of  vines,  ready  againd  the  making  of  a  fecond 
bed  parallel  to  the  firfl.  It  is  plain,  that  the  making  of 
a  bed  in  this  manner,  requires  a  breadth  of  ten  feet, 
viz.  five  feet  for  the  vines,  and  five  feet  for  the  alley. 
This  bed  was  thus  made  in  November  1752. 

“  After  I  had  feen  the  crop  which  it  produced  in 
1754,  I  no  longer  hefitated  to  extend  this  experiment; 
and  accordingly,  in  November  of  that  year,  I  made  three 
other  beds,  like  the  former,  and  clofe  to  it. 

“  I  not  only  made  no  doubt  but  that  the  vines,  being 
fo  difpofed,  and  having  an  equal  quantity  of  earth  to 
draw  their  nourifliment  from,  would  thrive  better  than 
they  do  in  our  common  method  of  cultivating  them  ;  but 
I  likewife  hoped  that  their  being  expofed  on  all  fides  to 
the  influences  of  the  fun  and  air,  by  means  of  the  alleys, 
would  facilitate  their  vegetation,  and  halten  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  grapes. 

“  The  manner  in  which  I  propofed  diflributing  the 
vines,  fhews  at  once  the  poffibility  and  facility  of  giving 
the  alleys  every  nccefiary  culture,  with  the  fame  plough 
and  the  fame  cultivator  as  we  ufe  for  the  alleys  of  our 
corn  fields.  I  have  not  found  the  leaf!  difficulty  in  the 
execution  of  this  practice. 

“  The  ground  thus  cultivated  in  the  alleys,  will  be 
about  a  third  part  of  the  whole :  the  remaining  two 
thirds  will  continue  to  be  cultivated  by  hand,  as  ufual  ; 
and  the  expence  will  be  confiderably  diminiftied,  by  the 
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difpatch  with  which  the  plough,  or  cultivator,  will  per¬ 
form  its  part. 

“  1  he  plough  mav  he  brought  as  near  the  vines  a«  one 
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pieales,  provided  care  be  taken  not  to  damage  them. 
An  expeit  hufbandman  will  eaiily  know  how  to  manage 
in  that  relpect. 

“  Another  diminution  of  the  expence  attending  the 
common  culture  of  vineyards  is,  that  as,  by  the  method 
which  I  propofe,  the  number  of  vines  will  be  fewer, 
they  will  of  courle  require  lefs  labour,  and  therefore  Ids 
coll;  and  the  vine-drellers,  meeting  with  no  hindrances 
or  obllruiftions  between  the  vines  planted  regularly  in 
rows,  will  do  more  work  in  a  day,  and  that  much  better, 
than  in  the  old  way.  There  will  alfo  be  lefs  occafion 
for  many  things  neceff.ry  to  the  vine,  fuch  as  propping, 
tying  up,  dunging,  &c.  Confequently  this  new  culture 
will  prove  a  confi  arable  faving. 

“  It  is  well  known  how  much  vines  are  hurt  when 
too  great  a  quantity  of  water  is  retained  in  the  ground. 
It  chills  them  too  much,  their  juices  become  lefs  exalted, 
numbers  of  weeds  fpring  up,  &c.  Thefe  inconveniences 
will  be  remedied  in  a  great  meafure,  by  means  of  the 
alleys,  by  cutting  with  the  plough,  as  I  have  done,  to¬ 
wards  the  beginning  of  winter,  a  furrow  along  each  fide 
of  the  bed.  The  water  will  drain  off  into  that  furrow, 
and  the  bed  will  retain  only  the  degree  of  moiflure  necei- 
iary  for  the  vines. 

“  I  {hail  (peak  only  of  the  two  principal  parts  of  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  viz.  the  pruning  of  it,  and  the  flir¬ 
ting  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  time  when  each  of  thefe 
ought  to  be  performed. 

“  Before  I  began  to  execute  the  alterations  I  had 
thought  of  making  in  this  culture,  I  had  endeavoured 
to  make  myfelf  fo  far  mafler  of  it,  as  to  be  the  lefs  in 
danger  of  rnifearrying  in  my  experiment. 

The  cuftom  of  this  country  is,  to  prune  the  vine 
during  and  after  winter  ;  frequently  beginning  that  work 
about  the  end  of  January.  I  always  thought  that  a 
wrong  feafon  ;  and  judged  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  prune  the  vine  before  winter,  immediately  after  the 
vintage  is  ended.  Experience  has  fince  {hewed  me  that 
I  was  right. 

“  In  November  1750,  I  pruned  above  fifty  vines 
with  my  own  hands  :  none  of  them  fuffered  in  the  leaft 
by  the  winter’s  froft :  they  made  ftrong  and  vigorous 
(hoots,  and  produced  a  greater  quantity  of  grapes  than 
any  of  the  neighbouring  vines. 

“  The  next  year,  and  in  the  fame  month,  I  pruned 
the  fame  vines  again.  This  pruning  had  the  fame  fuc¬ 
cefs  as  the  year  before.  Encouraged  by  this  rep  ated 
experience,  I  determined  to  make  the  bed  before  menti¬ 
oned,  in  my  old  vineyard.  The  vines  have  continued 
to  be  pruned  before  winter,  always-  with  fuccefs,  and 
without  any  fort  of  inconvenience. 

“  Satisfied  with  thefe  firlt  trials,  I  thought  I  might 
fafely  venture  to  extend  the  fame  pra&ice  to  a  larger  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground.  I  had  about  three  acres  of  vines,  which 
had  produced  very  little  wood  for  two  years  pad.  Their 
branches  were  fo  poor  and  flender,  that  they  would 
fcarce  bear  laying  down  :  in  fiiort,  the  vineyard  perifhed 
daily.  I  conceived  hopes  of  recovering;  it  by  means  of 
this  pruning.  Accordingly,  I  pruned  it  in  November 
1754;  and  in  1755,  the  vines  produced  ftronger  and 
longer  {hoots.  As  the  branches  would  then  bear  laying 
down,  I  began  to  replenifh  part  of  the  vacant  places. 
By  this  means,  my  vineyard  was  replanted  with  young 
vines,  and  quite  renewed,  only  by  altering  the  time  of 
pruning. 

“  This  laft  pruning  underwent  a  fevere  trial,  from 
the  exceffive  hard  frofts  of  the  winter  of  1755:  yet, 
intenfe  as  the  cold  was,  my  plants  bore  it,  without  be¬ 
ing  hurt  at  all.  I  then  looked  upon  it  as  certain,  that 
the  vine  might  be  pruned  before  winter,  without  any 
danger  from  the  inclemency  of  that  feafon. 

“  It  was  abfoluteiy  neceffary  that  the  vine  fhould 
bear  pruning  at  that  time,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  per¬ 
form  the  other  cultures  in  their  proper  and  moft  favour¬ 
able  feafons. 

<e  That 
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“  That  the  vine  may  be  benefited  as  much  as  poffible 
by  every  flirting  of  the  earth  about  its  roots,  thel’e  ftir- 
rings  ought  certainly  to  be  performed  at  the  times  when 
they  may  be  molt  likely  to  excite  the  greeted  vegetation. 
Let  us  fee  whether  the  common  practice  anfweis  that 
end.  The  ufuat  time  of  beginning  to  drefs  the  vineyard 
is  in  the  fpring,  immediately  after  pruning  the  vine, 
three  drefiings  are  judged  fufficient;  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought,  that  the  lad  Ihould  be  finilhed  by  mid- 
luminer.  The  plants  are  then  left  to  fhift  for  them- 
ielves,  till  the  time  of  vintage,  which  is  upwards  of 
ti.ree  months  after.  During  this  time,  quantities  of 
weeds  generally  (hoot  up,  which  (hade  the  vioes,  and 
hinder  the  grapes  from  ripening  as  they  ought.  Careful 
hufbandmen  pull  them  up  :  but  the  greater  part  are  un¬ 
willing  to  take  that  trouble. 

“  In  the  common  way  of  cultivating  the  vine,  the 
earth  is  firft  dined  when  the  buds  are  jud  ready  to  come 
oar,  and  even  after  they  are  come  out;  a  time  always 
extremely  critical,  becaufe  the  uncertainty  of  the  feafon 
expoies  the  buds  to  feveral  dangers,  which  are  increafed 
by  that  dirring  of  the  earth,  from  whence  many  exha¬ 
lations,  oftentimes  very  pernicious,  proceed  at  this  fea¬ 
fon.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  let  the  vineyard 
reit  while  the  vine  is  budding? 

“  The  lad  dirring,  which  is  given  about  mid-fum- 
mer,  is  too  long  before  the  vintage,  and  therefore  is  ai¬ 
med  always  followed  by  great  quantities  of  weeds. 
Might  not  this  lad  culture  be  performed  later  ? 

“  I  have  experienced  that  thefe  inconveniences  rnay 
be  avoided,  without  falling  into  others.  To  this  end, 
after  the  vine  has  been  pruned,  before  winter,  let  the 
earth  be  fird  dirred  in  that  feafon  :  the  fecond  dirring, 
which  would  othervvife  be  immediately  after  winter, 
may  then  be  deferred  till  towards  the  end  of  May  :  and 
the  third  dirring  may  be  given  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gud,  or  about  the  end  of  July. 

“  This  has  been  my  method  of  cultivating  my  vines, 
ever  fince  their  being  planted  in  beds.  The  beds  are 
dug  by  hand,  and  the  alleys  are  dirred  with  the  plough 
or  the  cultivator. 

“  The  fird  dirring  before  winter  produces  the  fame 
eftedt  on  the  vineyards,  as  it  does  on  our  beds  of  corn. 
The  water  is  drained  off,  and  the  winter’s  (rods  pene¬ 
trate  the  earth,  divide  it,  and  keep  it  loofe  and  light. 

“  It  remains  in  this  date  till  towards  the  end  of  May, 
when  it  receives  the  fird  dining  after  winter  :  and,  to 
have  a  more  certain  rule  to  go  by,  the  fecond  dirring 
fhould  not  be  given  till  after  the  props  have  been  duck, 
the  vines  have  budded,  and  the  fhoots  have  been  tied 
up  to  the  props.  This  dirring  may  be  given,  either  a 
little  fooner,  or  a  little  later,  than  is  mentioned  above, 
according  to  the  feafon.  Sometimes  one  may  be  oblig¬ 
ed  to  haden  it,  if  the  ground  is  greatly  burdened  with 
weeds  :  but  at  whatever  time  it  be  performed  near  the 
end  of  May,  it  is  certain  that  the  vine  will  then  have 
made  great  fhoots,  and  that  without  having  been  difturb- 
ed  by  any  dirring  of  the  earth  during  the  time  of  its 
tender  vegetation.  As  I  have  tryed  this  culture  in  hot 
and  very  dry  years,  I  have  feen  that  the  earth  has  not 
grown  hard,  but  has  retained  the  necefiary  degree  of 
rnoidure,  fo  as  to  be  dirred  with  the  greated  eafe. 

“  The  third  dirring,  which  is  the  fecond  after  win¬ 
ter,  being  deferred  till  towards  the  end  of  Augult,  or  at 
lead  till  the  end  of  July  ;  weeds  have  not  time  to  grow 
in  any  quantity  between  that  and  the  feafon  of  the  vin¬ 
tage  :  and  what  will  render  it  dill  more  beneficial,  is, 
that  this  is  the  time  when  the  grapes  fill  mod,  and  are 
drawing  towards  a  date  of  maturity. 

“  I  may  perhaps  bethought  not  to  enlarge  enough  on 
fo  important  a  fubjedh  as  this  is.  It  will,  I  confefs,  re¬ 
quire  being  treated  more  fully  hereafter :  but  in  the 
mean  time  I  beg  the  reader  to  confider,  that  I  am  now 
relating  only  the  fuccefs  of  my  fird  tryals. 

Good  ejfedls  of  this  culture  proved  by  the  produce  of  a  bea  of 

vines  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  planted  in  1752. 

“  I  obferved,  in  the  beginning  of  this  account,  that 
every  culture  of  the  vine  is  performed  with  much  greater 
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eafe  and  expedition  in  vineyards  laid  out  in  beds,  than  iti 
thole  which  aie  planted  all  over;  but  at  random.  The 
very  fituation  of  the  vines  planted  regularly  in  beds,  is 
fufficient  to  fhevv  with  what  eafe  every  thing  that  they  re¬ 
quire  may  be  done,  and  that  they  mud,  of  courfe,  be 
well  cultivated  in  every  refpcdL 

“  In  the  next  place,  the  pruning  of  the  vine,  and 
the  fird  dirring  of  the  earth  before  winter,  are  done  at 
a  time  when  the  bufinefs  of  tne  field  is  over,  and  huf¬ 
bandmen  are,  in  fome  meafure  un-occupied.  That 
time,  which  would  otherwife  be  in  a  manner  lod,  may 
now  be  employed  to  very  great  advantage;  and  in  con¬ 
fluence  of  their  being  advanced  in  their  work  before 
the  coming  on  of  winter,  indead  of  being  over-loaded 
in  the  fpring,  by  a  multitude  of  things  to  be  done  at 
that  time,  they  will  have  ample  leifure  to  attend  pro¬ 
perly,  and  without  being  hurried,  to  every  branch  of 
culture  that  a  farm  requires. 

“  The  effect  of  our  culture  has  been  extremely  vifible. 
The  new  vines  have  grow’n  fo  prodigioufly,  that  they 
now  greatly  furpafs  thofe  of  the  old  vineyards,  which 
they  were  part  of  :  the  fhoots  too  are  thicker  and  longer, 
and  the  bunches  of  grapes  bigger  and  more  numerous. 

“  When  I  fird  began  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
New  Hufbandry  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  1  hoped  in¬ 
deed  that  the  great  fruitfulnefs  of  a  fmaller  number  of 
plants,  might  compenfaie  for  the  lofs  of  thofe  1  was 
obliged  to  retrench  :  but  I  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find 
all  the  vines  of  my  bed  loaded  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
grapes. 

“  Though  my  conjecture  was  founded  on  principl  s 
which  I  knew  to  be  true,  I  was  dill  further  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  by  an  obfervation  I  had  made,  that,  even 
in  our  bed  vineyards,  there  are  always  great  numbers  of 
vines  which  abfolutely  bear  no  fruit  at  all,  and  many 
others  which  produce  but  very  little  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  on 
the  great  number  of  plants  that  the  great  produce  of  the 
vineyard  depends,  but  on  the  goodnefsof  thofe  plants. 

“  Accordingly  I  concluded  that  I  ought  not  to  look 
upon  my  having  taken  up  fome  vines  in  order  to  form 
the  alley,  as  a  lofs,  provided  thofe  in  the  bed  were  enabled 
by  good  culture  to  yield  their  utmod  productions.  The 
event  fhewed  that  I  was  right. 

“  J  liketvife  judged,  that  the  grapes  would  ripen  more 
perfe&ly  in  this  new  way,  than  in  the  old  :  and  in  that 
too  I  was  not  midaken  ;  for  they  were  much  higher  fla¬ 
voured,  and  made  far  better  wine. 

“  Befides  thefe  advantages,  this  culture  preserved  my 
vines  from  a  very  bad  accident,  which  happens  fre¬ 
quently,  efpecially  when  the  autumn  is  rainy  :  I  mean, 
the  rotting  of  the  grapes.  In  our  common  vineyards, 
the  grapes  ripen,  fmothered  beneath  that  quantity  of 
leaves  with  which  the  vines  are  loaded,  and  furroundeii 
by  numbers  of  weeds,  which  often  grow  higher  than  the 
vines  themfelves.  Add  to  this,  that  the  air  around  them 
is  filled  with  various  exhalations  from  the  earth,  which, 
for  want  of  a  free  circulation,  remain  fufpended  about 
the  plants.  Thefe  caufes  cannot  but  make  the  grapes 
rot,  and  the  wine  that  is  made  of  them,  mud  be  greatly 
inferior  to  what  it  would  otherwife  be. 

“  Our  vines  in  beds,  being  much  lefs,  if  at  all,  liable 
to  any  of  thefe  accidents,  will  have  the  advantage  of  pre- 
ferving  their  grapes  found  and  without  rottennefs,  till 
they  are  perfectly  ripe.  This  I  have  already  expcrinced, 
at  a  time  when  above  half  the  grapes  of  my  old  vineyard 
were  abfolutely  rotten. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  this  new  me¬ 
thod,  which,  I  may  fay,  I  have  only  glanced  at,  they 
would  probably  not  be  regarded,  if  they  were  not  attend¬ 
ed  with  greater  fruitfulnefs  than  is  obtained  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way.  I  fhall  therefore  fhew,  that  the  produce  of 
my  young  vines  was  very  confiderable,  and  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  my  old  vineyard. 

“  My  bed,  as  I  obferved  before,  was  formed  in  No¬ 
vember  1752  ;  and  the  two  outward  rows  confifted,  in  a 
great  meafure,  of  young  layers,  which  not  being  old 
enough  in  1753,  to  bear  much  fruit,  I  could  net  expect 
any  great  matter  from  them  that  year.  However,  they 
bore  as  much  as  could  reafonably  be  defired.  A  violent 
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ftorm  of  hail  which  fell  in  June,  left  fcarce  2ny  thing  to 
be  gathered  in  all  our  other  v ineyards. 

“  The  year  4754  produced,  in  general,  but  little 
wine.  The  young  plants  of  my  bed,  bhng  then  only 
in  their  fecond  year,  were  too  weak  to  dift'nguifh  them- 
felves  by  any  extraordinary  quantity  of  fru't  ;  though 
their  vigour  gave  great  hopes  for  future  years.  How¬ 
ever,  even  in  this,  they  were  loaded  with  fo  many  and 
fo  large  bunches  of  grapes,  that  they  yielded  rather  more 
wine  than  the  old  vines  which  were  next  them. 

“  The  year  1755  was  one  of  the  beft  years  tor  wine, 
that  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  "I  he  quantity 
was  plentiful,  and  the  quality  exceedirg  good.  The 
youngeft  plants  of  my  bed,  which  were  only  in  their 
third  year.  Teemed  no  way  inferior  to  the  old  vines  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  common  way. 

“  This  bed,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  and 
ten  feet  wide,  including  the  alley,  yielded  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-fix  pints  of  wine,  Paris  meafure  (eighty- 
four  Engliih  gallons),  which  was  after  the  rate  of  two 
fifths  more  than  I  had  from  my  old  vineyard  ;  or  to  ex¬ 
plain  myfelf  ft  ill  better,  if  my  whole  vineyard  had  been 
laid  out  in  beds,  it  would  have  yielded  five  barrels  of 
wine,  for  every  three  that  it  did  yield. 

“  Twenty  beds  of  the  fize  of  that  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
would  make  about  an  arpent  ;  and  fuppofing  them  all 
to  produce  alike,  they  would,  after  the  rate  of  this, 
yield  fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty  Paris  pints 
(one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  Engliih  gallons), 
or  twenty-eight  hogfheads  ;  which,  in  this  country  (the 
territory  of  Geneva),  is  a  prodigious  quantity;  fuch  as 
no  vineyard  here  has  ever  yet  produced. 

“  The  vintage  of  1756  was  neither  plentiful  nor  good. 
I  therefore  did  not  make  any  comparifon  ;  but  remained 
fatisfied  with  obferving  in  general,  that  my  bed  yielded 
at  lead  as  much  as  the  old  vineyard.” 

VINEYARD,  a  plantation  of  vines. 

For  the  beft  iituation  of,  and  manner  of  planting,  a 
vineyard,  fee  the  preceding  article. 

VIOLET,  Viola?  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  th e  fyngenefa  mmogamia ,  and  of  which  there 
are  nineteen  Ipecies,  hut  as  many  of  them  are  natives  of 
this  country,  and  but  few  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  it 
is  not  neceiiary  to  deferibe  them. 

Culture  of  the  Violet. 

Violets  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhou’d  be 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  In  fpring,  when  the  plants 
are  ftrong  enough  to  be  removed,  they  muft  be  tranf- 
planted  in  fhady  borders,  where  they  may  ftand  till  au¬ 
tumn,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  places  in  which  they  are  defigned  to  remain.- 

The  common  forts  of  violets  aie  eafily  propagated  by 
parting  of  their  roots,  which  may  be  done  at  Michael¬ 
mas.  They  fhould  have  a  moift  foil,  and  a  fhady 
fituation. 

Dame's  VIOLET.  See  the  article  Rocket. 

Dog's  VIOLET.  See  the  article  Dog’s-Tooth. 

VIORNA,  a  fpecies  of  Clematis.  See  Clematis.' 

VIPER’S  BUGLOSS,  Eeh.num ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  pentandri a  monogynia ,  and 
of  which  there  are  fix  Ipecies.  1.  Viper’s  Buglols  with 
a  fhrubby  Italic.  2.  Viper’s  Buglcfs  with  petals  fcarce 
exceeding  the  cup,  and  hairy  borders.  3.  Viper’s  Bu- 
glofs  with  a  fimple  eredt  ftalk,  the  ftalk  leaves  fpear- 
fhaped  and  rough,  and  flowers  in  fpikes  proceeding 
from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks.  4.  Viper’s  Buglofs  with 
fruit-bearing- cups,  growing  at  a  diftance,  and  a  trailing 
ftalk.  5.  V iper’s  Buglofs  with  a  branching  ftalk,  oval 
ft  ilk  leaves,  and  fingle  fide  flowers.  6.  Viper’s  Buglofs 
with  petals  longer  than  the  ftamina. 

The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  and  a  native  of 
Ethiopia.  The  fecond  grows  naturally  in  this  country, 
ana  in  Italy.  The  third  is  a  native  of  moft  parts  of 
Europe.  The  fourth  of  Crete.  The  fifth  of  the  Eaft, 
and  the  fixth  of  the  lbuthern  parts  of  Europe. 

Culture  -of  the  Viper’s  Bugloss. 

The  fifth  fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
he  fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  pots 
filled  w  ith  light  l'andy  earth.  Jn  October  the  pots  muft 


be  placed  under  a  frame  to  protect  them  from  the  froft  ; 
but  in  mild  weather  they  ihotiid  be  allowed  plenty  of 
free  air.  When  the  plants  will  bear  removing,  let  them 
.be  planted  each  into  a  Email  pot,  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  placed  under  a  frame  till  they  have  taken  new  root, 
after  which  they  muft  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
air.  In  May  let  them  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fhcltered 
-fituation,  and  in  Oclober  removed  into  an  airy  glafs- 
cafe. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring  in  a  gravelly  foil,  or 
on  the  tops  of  old  walls  and  b  iddings,  where,  when 
once  the  plants  have  eftablifhed  themfelves,  they  will 
fcatter  their  feeds,  and  thereby  maintain  a  fuccelfion  of 
plants  without  any  farther  trouble. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  are  alfo  propagated  by 
feeds  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no 
other  care  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned 
where  they  grow  too  cloi'e. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens. 

VJPER’S  GRASS.  See  the  article  Viper's  Grass. 
VIRGIN’S  BOWER,  Clematis.  See  tbe  aitiele 
Clematis. 

VIRGINIAN  SILK.  See  the  article  Virginian  Silk. 

UM BELLA),  or  UMBELLS,  the  round  tufts  or 
heads  of  certain  plants  fet  thick  together,  and  all  of  the 
fame  height. 

UMBELLIFEROUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  as  have 
their  tops  branched  and  fpread  out  like  an  umbrella;  on 
each  little  fubdivifion  of  which  there  is  growing  a  finall 
flower ;  fuch  are  fennel,  dill,  Sic.  This  flower  is  al¬ 
ways  pentapetalous,  and  is  fucceded  by  two  naked  feeds 
adjoining  to  each  other,  which  are,  according  to  Rav, 
the  true  characleriftics  that  diftinguifh  thefe  plants  from 
others. 

VOLKAMER1A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there 
are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  Prickly  Volkameria.  2.  Smooth 
Volkameria.  The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Well 
Indies,  and  the  fecond  of  both  Indies. 

Culture  of  the  Volkameria. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  in 
May,  June,  or  July,  fhould  be  planted  m  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  bed,  covering  them  dole 
with  hand  glafles.  When  they  have  put  out  roots, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  feparated,  and  each  planted  in 
a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed  till  they 
have  taken  frefh  root,  after  which  they  may  be  inured  to 
the  open  air.  In  winter  thefe  plants  fhould  be  removed 
into  a  part  of  the  ftove  where  there  is  no  great  heat. 

VOLVA  is  a  fort  of  calyx  confiftingof  a  membranous 
matter  furrounding  the  bales  of  many  of  the  Fungi,  or 
Muftroom  tribe,  and  in  many  of  them  of  a  very  fingu- 
!ar  figure. and  flrudlure. 
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WACHENDORFIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
there  are  only  two  Ipecies.  1.  Wachendorfia 
with  a  fimple  ftalk.  2.  Wachendorfia  with  ftalks 
which  have  rcany  flower  ftctns. 

Thefe  plants  are  both  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Culture  of  the  Wachendorfia. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds, 
or  by  ofF-fets  from  their  roots  ;  if  by  feeds,  they  fhould 
be  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  unlefs  fome 
have  ripened  favourably  in  this  country,  which  thev  fel- 
dom  do.  When  the  feeds  arrive  they  muft  be  fown  in 
pots,  ami  placed  under  a  frame  where  they  muft  remain 
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all  the  winter.  In  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  and 
when  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  ihould  be 
each  planted  in  a  (eparate  fmall  pot,  and  may  remain 
abroad  till  autumn,  at  which  time  the  pots  ihould  be 
again  placed  under  a  frame. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  off-fets,  they  muft  be  plan¬ 
ted  in  feparate  pots,  and  alter  they  have  taken  root,  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fcedlings. 

WAKE  ROBIN,  See  the  article  Arum. 

WALKERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  is 
only  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  bran¬ 
ches  trail  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  round,  of  a 
thick  confidence,  and  a  blueifli  colour.  The  flowers  arc 
of  a  bright  blue  colour. 

Culture  of  the  Walkeria. 

It  is.  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be  fown  in  fmall 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  if  the  plants  do  not 
come  up  in  time  the  pots  mud  be  removed  to  a  fecond 
hot-bed,  which  will  caufe  the  feeds  to  vegetate. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  drong  enough  to 
remove,  they  Ifiould  be  planted  into  feparate  fmall  pots, 
.and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  fhading  them 
till  they  have  taken  root  again,  after  which  they  Ihould 
have  a  large  Ihare  of  frelh  air  admitted  to  them,  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  and  be  duly  watered.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  July  they  will  flower  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in 
autumn. 

WALKS:  thofe  made  of  gravel,  fand,  or  grafs,  are 
the  mod  common  in  England  ;  but  where  gravel  or  fand 
cannot  be  procured,  they  art  fometimes  laid  with  pow¬ 
dered  coal,  lea-coal,  alhes,  or  powdered  brick. 

In  order  to  the  laying  of  gravel- walks,  it  is  very 
proper  that  the  bottoms  of  them  are  filled  with  fome  lime- 
rubbilh,  coarfe  gravel,  flint-ftones,  or  other  rocky  ma¬ 
terials.  This  bottom  mud  be  laid  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick,  over  which  the  coat  of  gravel  Ihould  be  fix  or 
effht.  The  common  allowance  for  a  gravel-walk  of 
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five  feet  breadth,  is  an  inch  rife  in  the  crown  ;  fo  that 
if  a  walk  be  twenty  feet  wide,  according  to  this  pro¬ 
portion,' it  will  be  four  inches  higher  in  the  middle  than 
on  -each  fide  ;  and  a  walk  of  twenty-five  feet  will  be  five 
inches  ;  one  of  thirty  feet  fix  inches;  and  fo  on. 

The  belt  method  of  laying  gravel-walks  firm,  is  to 
give  them  three  or  four  water-rollings  ;  that  is,  they 
muft  be  rolled  when  it  rains  fo  very  fail,  that  the  walks 
fwim  with  water  :  this  will  caufe  the  gravel  to  bind. 
Iron-mould  gravel  is  the  bed:  for  binding  :  or  gravel 
with  a  little  binding  loam  amongft  it. 

The  bed  gravel  for  walks  is  fuch  as  abounds  with 
fmooth  pebbles,  which  being  mixed  with  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  loam,  will  bind  very  fad,  and  is  never  injured 
by  wet  or  dry  weather.  The  width  of  the  walks  mud 
always  be  proportioned  to  their  length,  and  the  fize  of 
the  garden.  For  farther  particulars,  fee  Gravel.  For 
the  method  of  laying  out  grafs-walks  in  a  garden,  fee 
Grass. 

Sand-walks  are  alfo  frequently  made  in  gardens,  as 
being  lefs  expenfive  in  the  making  and  keeping  than  the 
former  ;  for  as  the  greated  part  of  the  walks  made  in 
gardens  are  carried  about  in  an  irregular  manner,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  them  hand  fome  if  they 
were  made  of  gravel  ;  and  as  the  walks  are,  for  the  moll 
part,  Ihaded  with  trees,  fo  the  dripping  of  the  water 
from  their  branches  in  hard  rains,  would  walh  the 
gravel  in  holes,  and  render  the  walks  very  unfightly. 

When  the  ground  is  traced  out  in  the  manner  the 
walks  are  defigned  in,  the  earth  Ihould  be  taken  out  of 
the  walks,  and  laid  in  the  quarters.  The  depth  of  this 
Ihould  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  ;  for 
where  the  ground  is  dry,  the  walks  need  not  be  elevated 
much  above  the  quarters  ;  fo  the  earth  Ihould  be  taken 
out  four  or  five  inches  deep  in  fuch  places  :  but  where 
the  ground  is  wet,  the  bottom  of  the  walks  need  not  be 
more  than  two  inches  below  the  furface,  that  the  walks 
may  be  raifed  fo  high  as  to  throw  off  the  wet  into  the 
quarters. 

After  the  earth  is  taken  out,  the  bottom  of  the  walks 
Ihould  be  laid  with  rubbifh  four  or  jive  inches  thick,  and 
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beaten  down  as  clofe  as  poffible  :  then  the  fand  Ihould 
be  laid  on  about  three  inches  thick,  and  after  treading 
it  down  it  Ihould  be  raked  over,  to  level  and  fmooth  the 
furface  :  in  doing  of  this,  the  whole  Ihould  be  laid  a 
little  rounding,  to  throw  off  the  wet :  but  there  will 
be  no  neceffity  of  oblerving  any  exa&nefs  therein  ;  for 
as  the  whole  ground  :s  to  have  as  little  appearance  of  art 
as  poffible,  the  grounding  Ihould  appear  natural,  and 
only  fo  contrived,  as  that  the  water  may  have  free 
paffage  off. 

WALLS,  in  gardening.  Of  all  materials  for  build¬ 
ing  walls  for  fruit-trees,  brick  is  the  bell  :  it  being  not 
only  the  handfomeft,  but  the  warmeiland  kindeft  for  the 
ripening  of  fruit,  and  affording  the  bell  conveniency  for 
nailing,  as  fmaller  nails  will  ferve  better  in  brick  than 
it  will  in  Hone-walls,  where  the  joints  are  larger;  and 
if  the  walls  are  coped  with  free-ftone,  and  Hone  piltfters, 
or  columns  at  proper  diltances,  to  feparate  the  trees, 
and  break  off  the  force  of  the  wind,  they  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  molt  profitable  walls  of  any  others  ;  the 
bricks  of  fome  places  are  not  of  themfelves  fubftantial* 
enough  for  walls,  and  therefore  fome  perions,  that  they 
might  have  walls  both  fubftantial  and  wholefotne,  have 
built  thefe  double,  the  outfide  being  of  Hone,  and  the 
infide  of  brick  :  but  there  muft  be  great  care  taken  to 
bind  the  bricks  well  into  the  Hone,  otherwife  thev  are 
very  apt  to  feparate  one  from  the  other,  efpecially  when 
froft  comes  after  much  wet. 

There  have  been  feveral  trials  made  of  walls  built  in 
different  forms  ;  fome  of  them  having  been  built  femi- 
circular  ;  others  in  angles  of  various  fizes,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  more  towards  the  north,  to  fereen  off  the  cold 
winds  :  but  there  has  not  as  yet  been  a  method  which 
has  fucceeded  near  fo  well  as  that  of  making  the  walls 
ftrait,  and  building  them  upright. 

Thofe  who  build  their  walls  fubftantially  will  find  them 
anfwer  much  better  than  thofe  which  are  flightly  built, 
not  only  in  duration,  but  in  warmth  :  therefore  a  wall 
two  bricks  thick,  will  be  found  preferable  to  that  of  one 
brick  and  a  half :  and  if  in  building  of  garden-walls  they 
are  grouted  with  foft  mortar,  to  fill  and  clofe  all  the 
joints,  the  walls  will  be  much  ftronger,  and  the  air  will 
not  fo  eafily  penetrate,  as  it  does  through  thofe  which 
are  commonly  built. 

For  the  afpeCt  or  fituation  of  garden-walls,  fee  the 
article  Exposure. 

WALL-FLOWER,  a  fpecies  of  Cheiranthus,  or 
Stock  July-Flower.  See  the  article  Stock  July-Y lower. 

WALNUT-TREE,  Jug/ans ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  monoecia  polyandria,  and 
of  which  he  diftinguilhes  only  three  fpecies.  i.  Walnut- 
tree,  with  oval,  fmooth,  fawed,  and  equal  fmall  leaves; 
or  the  common  Walnut-tree.  2.  Walnut-tree,  with 
fpear-Ihaped,  fawed,  fmall  leaves,  and  the  exterior  ones 
larger;  or  the  white  Virginia  Walnut,  or  Hickery  Nut. 
3.  Walnut-tree,  with  fpear-Ihaped,  fawed,  fmall  leaves, 
and  the  exterior  ones  fmaller;  or  the  black  Virginia 
Walnut. 

Of  the  firft  fpecies  there  are  feveral  varieties ;  viz.  The 
large  Walnut;  the  thin-Ihelled  Walnut ;  the  French 
Walnut;  the  late  ripe  Walnut ;  and  the  double  Walnut, 

But  all  of  thefe  vary  when  raifed  from  feed,  for  which 
real'on,  fuch  as  plant  thefe  trees  lor  their  fruit,  Ihould 
make  choice  of  them  in  the  nurferies,  when  they  are 
under  fruit,  that  they  may  not  be  disappointed  of  fuch  as 
they  would  chufe  to  have. 

This  tree  is  not  only  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  but  alfo 
for  its  wood,  which  before  mahogany  was  imported,  was 
in  univerfal  efteem  in  England. 

Culture  of  the  Walnut-tree. 

All  the  fpecies  and  varieties  are  propagated  by  plant¬ 
ing  their  nuts,  which,  if  done  in  a  nurfery,  the  trees 
Ihould  be  transplanted  out,  when  they  have  had  three  or 
four  years  growth,  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigaed 
to  remain  :  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  when  they 
are  of  a  large  fize  ;  therefore  there  may  be  a  number  of 
thefe  trees  planted,  which  need  not  be  fet  at  more  than 
fix  feet  apart,  till  they  have  produced  fruit,  at  which 
time  thofe  which  bear  fruit  of  the  kind  that  is  defired, 
O  o  o  o  may 
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ir.::\  be  left  Handing,  and  the  other  cut  up,  to  allow 
them  room  to  grow. 

When  the  teveral  lorts  of  this  tree  are  propagated  for 
timber,  they  lhouid  be  town  in  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain.  The  nuts  lhouid  be  preferved  in  their  outer 
covers  in  dry  fand  till  February,  when  they  lhouid  be 
planted  in  lines,  at  the  diftance  you  intend  them  to 
Hand  :  but  in  the  rows  they  may  be  placed  rather  clofe, 
left  the  nuts  lhouid  not  all  fucceed  :  and  if  they  lhouid, 
the  young  trees  may  be  removed  after  they  have  Hood 
two  or  three  years,  leaving  the  remainder  at  the  diftance 
they  are  to  Hand. 

The  belt  time  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  is  as  foon 
as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay.  The  greateft  care  is  re¬ 
quisite  on  this  occafion  :  for  neither  the  roots  nor  large 
branches  mult  be  pruned,  and  if  thefe  are'  preferved 
intire,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  fucceeding. 

The  branches  of  thefe  trees  lhouid  never  be  pruned  or 
lopped  while  they  are  growing,  unlefs  there  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  ncceffity  for  it,  and  then  it  lhouid  be  done  early 
in  September,  that  the  wound  may  heal  before  the  cold 
increafes,  and  they  lhouid  always  be  cut  oft'  quite  clofe  to 
the  trunk. 

This  tree  thrives  belt  in  a  rich  loamy  foil,  or  fuch  as  is 
inclinable  to  chalk,  or  marie,  but  it  will  likewife  fucceed 
tolerably  well  in  ftony  ground.  The  trees  lhouid  never 
be  left  at  leTs  than  forty  feet  diftance. 

WALTHERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 
only  two  fpecies.  x.  Waltheria,  with  oblong,  oval, 
fawed  leaves.  2.  Waltheria,  with  oval,  fawed,  veined 
leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  both  Indies.  It  rifes 
with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk,  covered  with  foft  hairs,  ten  feet 
hi'jh.  The  leaves  are  hairy  and  foft,  having  feveral 
longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,  and 
grew  in  clutters  from  the  wings  of  the  branches. 
b  The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Campeachy.  The 
ftalks  are  ligneous,  riftng  fix,  and  fometimes  feven  feet 
hmh,  dividing  into  feveral  branches.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour,  fawed  on  their  edges, 
and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall,  yeliow,  and  are 
collected  into  round  clufters  dole  to  the  wings  of  the 
leaves. 

Culture  of  the  Walkeria. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mufl  be 
Town  on  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove 
they  lhouid  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed,  after  which  they  mufl 
be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  placed  in  the  tan- 
bed,  where  they  lhouid  always  remain. 

If  thefe  plants  ftand  long  without  being  difturbed,  they 
will  root  in  the  tan-bed  through  the  holes  in  the  pots; 
therefore  in  fummer  the  pots  lhouid  be  drawn  out  of  the 
tan  every  fix  weeks  ;  and  the  plants  lhouid  always  be 
new  potted  once  in  three  months. 

WATER  :  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  requifites 
belonging  to  a  garden;  in  the  kitchen-garden  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  :  for  without  it  there  cannot  be  much 
expeded  ;  therefore,  in  fuch  places  where  a  fupply  of 
water  cannot  be  obtained  for  bafons  or  ponds,  wells 
mufl;  be  dug  ;  and  if  the  depth  of  water  lhouid  prove  too 
great  to  be  railed  by  pumps,  there  mull  be  either 
machines  for  railing  it  contrived,  orelfe  it  muft  be  drawn 
by  hand  ;  but  in  fuch  places  where  the  water  requires 
machines  for  raifing  it,  there  is  very  little  encouragement 
to  make  a  kitchen-garden  :  for  the  conftant  fupplyingof 
water  in  thofe  dry  htuations,  will  be  attended  with  great 
cxpence  ;  and  in  general  the  produce  of  fuch  land  is 
very  trifling,  efpecially  in  a  dry  feafon. 

When  kitchen-gardens  are  fupplied  with  water  from 
wells,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  large  cifterns,  into  which 
the  water  lhouid  be  put  fome  time  before  it  is  ufed,  and 
txpofed  to  the  fun  and  air  :  for  the  rawnefs  of  water, 
when  frelh  drawn  from  wells,  is  prejudicial  to  the  growth 
of  vegetables ;  therefore  where  large  ponds  are  near  thefe 
gardens,  from  whence  the  water  can  be  led  into  them, 
it  is  by  far  the  beft  for  the  growth  of  vegetables :  next  to 
tli is,  river-water  is  efteemed  the  beft,  efpecially  from 
thofe  rivers  which  run  through  or  near  towns,  where 
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the  water  is  fattened  by  the  foil  thrown  into  the  rivers); 

When  good  water  can  be  obtained  in  plenty  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  kitchen- garden,  there  lhouid  be 
two  or  three  bafons  made  in  di  fie  rent  parts  of  it,  and  fo 
contrived  that  no  part  of  the  garden  lhouid  be  too  fair 
diflant  from  the  water :  for  when  the  water  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  the  expence  of  laoour  will 
be  great,  and  theie  will  likewife  be  much  danger  of  the 
plants  fuffering  from  their  being  too  fparingly °vvatered. 

The  fize  of  the  bafons  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  water  which  will  be  required,  or  that  they 
can  be  fupplied  with  ;  their  depth  lhouid  not  be  more 
than  four  feet,  for  if  they  are  made  deeper,  the  water  is 
not  fo  well  warmed  and  tempered  by  the  fun  and  air : 
for  which  reafons  the  water  of  {hallow  bafons  is  much 
the  beft  for  the  ufe  of  gardens.  For  the  manner  of 
making  bafons,  fee  the  article  Bason. 

WATER-GERMANDER.  See  the  article  Tree 
Germander. 

WATER-LILY.  See  Water  Lily. 

W ATER-PARSNEP.  See  the  article  Water 
Parsnep. 

WATSONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 
only  two  fpecies.  i.  Watfonia,  with  fword-lhaped 
leaves,  and  flowers  placed  alternately  on  the  ftalks. 
2.  Watfonia,  with  fword-fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers 
difpofed  in  a  loofe  fpike. 

Fhefe  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  root  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  bulbous,  and  fhaped  hire 
a  k’dney,  covered  with  a  fibrous  brown  Ikin.  The 
leaves  are  fvvord-lhaped,  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch 
broad,  ending  in  points  ;  the  two  Tides  have  fliarp  edges  : 
they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  rife  from  the  root.  The 
ftalks  grow  out  from  the  root  between  the  leaves,  and 
rife  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  fide,  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
diftance  from  each  other;  they  are  of  a  red  copper  colour 
on  the  outfide,  but  of  a  deeper  red  within. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  much  lefs  than  the  firft  ;  the 
leaves  are  lhorter  and  not  fo  broad  ;  the  flovver-ftalk  is 
feldom  more  than  a  foot  high  ;  the  flowers  are  ranged 
clofer  upon  the  ftalk,  and  they  are  of  a  deeper  red.  ^ 
Culture  of  the  Watsonia. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  off-fets  from  the  root; 
the  beft  time  for  tranfplanting  of  the  roots  is  in  Augufig 
foon  after  the  ftalks  decay  ;  the  larger  roots  muft  be  each 
put  into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  "frelh  light  earth,  and 
placed  in  the  open  air  till  the  end  of  Odlober,  when  the 
leaves  will  begin  to  appear  above  ground,  at  which  time 
the  pots  muft  be  plunged  into  an  old  bed  of  tanners-bark, 
which  has  loft  its  heat ;  the  bed  muft  be  covered  with  1 
frame,  and  the  glaflcs  drawn  off  every  day  in  mild 
weather,  that  they  may  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible, 
to  prevent  them  from  drawing  up  weak  ;  but  they  muft 
be  covered  in  bad  weather.  Towards  the  end  of  April, 
when  they  begin  to  put  out  their  flower-ftalks,  the  pots 
muft  be  removed  into  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may 
ftand  to  flower ;  and  when  the  flowers  are  decayed,"  they 
fhculd  be  placed  in  the  open  air  to  perfedl  their  feeds. 

The  off-fets  and  fmall  roots  may  be  planted  three  or 
four  in  a  pot,  according  to  their  fize,  and  require  the 
fame  treatment  as  the  larger  roots  the  firft  year,  and  by 
that  time  twelvemonth  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to 
flower,  fo  muft  have  feparate  pots. 

WHIN.  See  the  article  Furze. 

Petty  W  HIN.  See  the  article  Rest-harrow. 

Petty  WHIN,  a  fpecies  of  Broom.  See  Broom. 

WIDOW-WAIL,  Cneorum ,  a  genus  of  plants 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  trlamlna  monogynia ,  and 
of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

This  is  an  humble  fhrub,  which  grows  naturally  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  this  country,  but  fpreads  out  on  every  fide 
with  many  lateral- branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  thick  bufh. 
The  flowers  begin  to  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  others  during  the  fummer  months  :  it  is  an  evergreen 
fhrub,  and  fo  may  be  very  ornamental  in  the  front  of 
plantations  of  evergreen,  trees  and  (hrubs. 
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Culture  of  the  Widow- wail. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in  the 
autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  then  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring;  whereas  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  fpring  will  remain  a  year  in  the  ground, 
and  often  mifcarry. 

Thefe  feeds  may  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  common  earth, 
covering  them  half  an  inch  deep.  The  fummer  follow¬ 
ing  they  will  require  no  other  care,  than  that  of  keeping 
the  plants  clear  from  weeds-,  and  the  next  autumn  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

WILDERNESS,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of  grove  of 
large  trees,  in  a  fpacious  garden,  in  which  the  walks  are 
commonly  made  either  to  interfeft  each  other  in  angles, 
or  have  the  appearance  of  meanders  and  labyrinths.  See 
the  articles  Grove  and  Labyrinth. 

According  to  Mr.  Miller  wilderneftes  fhould  always 
be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  gardens  in  which 
they  are  made ;  for  it  is  very  ridiculous  to  fee  a  large 
wildernefs  planted  with  tall  trees  in  a  fmall  fpot  of 
ground;  and  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd,  than  to  fee  little  paltry  fquares,  or  quarters  of 
wildernefs-work,  in  a  magnificent  large  garden. 

The  fituation  of  a  wildernefs  fhould  never  be  too  near 
the  habitation,  nor  fo  as  to  obftrudl  any  diftant  prof- 
pe£t  of  the  country;  there  being  nothing  fo  agreeable 
as  an  unconfined  profpedt  ;  but  where,  from  the  fituation 
of  the  place,  the  fight  is  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  garden,  nothing  can  fo  agreeably  terminate  the  prof- 
pe£t,  as  a  beautiful  fcene  of  the  various  kinds  of  trees 
judicioufly  planted;  and  if  it  is  fo  contrived,  that  the 
termination  is  planted  irregular,  with  the  concave  to¬ 
wards  the  fight,  it  will  have  a  much  better  effedl,  than 
if  it  end  in  ftrait  lines  or  angles. 

The  plants  fliould  always  be  adapted  to  the  fize  of  the 
plantation  ;  for  it  is  very  abfurd  for  tall  trees  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  fmall  fquares  of  a  little  garden;  and  in  large  de- 
figns  fmall  fhrubs  will  have  a  mean  appearance.  It 
fhould  alfo  be  obferved,  never  to  plant  evergreens 
amongft  deciduous  trees;  but  always  to  place  the  ever 
greens  in  a  wildernefs  in  a  feparate  part  by  themfelves, 
and  that  chiefly  in  fight. 

As  to  the  walks,  thofe  that  have  the  appearance  of 
meanders,  where  the  eye  canfiot  difcover  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  yards  in  length,  are  generally  preferable  to 
all  others,  and  thefe  fhould  now  and  then  lead  into  an 
open  Circular  piece  of  grafs,  in  the  center  of  which 
may  be  placed  either  an  obelifk,  flatue,  or  fountain ; 
and  if  in  the  middle  of  the  wildernefs  there  be  contrived 
a  large  opening,  in  the  center  of  which  may  be  eredted  a 
dome  or  banquetting-houfe,  furrounded  with  a  green 
plat  of  grafs,  it  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole. 

From  the  fides  of  the  walks  and  openings,  the  trees 
fliould  rife  gradually  one  above  another  to  the  middle 
of  the  quarters,  where  fliould  always  be  planted  the  larg- 
eft  growing  trees,  fo  that  the  heads  of  all  trees  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  view,  while  their  (terns  will  be  hid  from  the  fight. 
Thus  in  thofe  parts  which  are  planted  with  deciduous 
trees,  rofes,  honey-fuckles,  and  other  kinds  of  low- 
flowering  fhrubs,  may  be  planted  next  the  walks  and 
openings;  and  at  their  feet,  near  the  fides  of  the  walk, 
may  be  planted  primrofes,  violets,  daffodils.  &c.  not 
in  a  ftrait  line,  but  fo  as  to  appear  accidental,  as  in  a 
natural  wood. 

Behind  the  firft  row  of  fhrubs  fliould  be  planted  fyrin- 
gas,  and  other  flowering  fhrubs  of  a  middle  growth  ; 
and  thefe  may  be  backed  with  many  other  forts  of  trees, 
riling  gradually  to  the  middle  of  the  quarters. 

The  part  planted  with  evergreens  may  be  difpofed  in 
the  following  manner,  viz.  in  the  firft  line  next  the 
great  walks,  may  be  placed  the  lauruftines,  boxes, 
fpurge-laurel,  juniper,  favin,  and  other  dwarf  ever¬ 
greens.  Behind  thefe  maybe  planted  laurels,  hollies,  ar- 
butufes,  and  other  ever-greens  of  a  larger  growth.  Next 
to  thefe  maybe  planted,  yews,  cyprefles,  Virginia  ce¬ 
dars,  and  other  trees  of  the  fame  growth  ;  behind  thefe 
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may  be  planted  Norway  and  filver  firs,  the  true  pine, 
and  ocher  forts  ot  the  fir  growth  ;  and  in  the  middle 
fhould  be  planted  Scotch-pines,  pinafter,  and  other  of 
the  large  grow'ing  ever-greens,  which  will  afford  a  moll 
delightful  profpeCf,  if  the  different  fhades  of  the  greens 
are  curioufly  intermixed. 

And  belides  the  grand  walks  and  other  openings, 
there  fhould  be  forae  fmaller  fcrpentine-u'alks  through 
the  middle  of  the  quarters,  where  perfons  may  retire  for 
privacy  ;  and  by  the  fides  of  thefe  private  walks  may  al¬ 
fo  be  fcattered  Tome  wood-flowers  and  plants,  which  if 
artfully  planted,  will  have  a  very  good  effect,  the  grand 
W'alks  fliould  always  be  laid  with  turf  and  kept  well 
mowed. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  there  does  not  appear 
a  ftudied  and  fluff  correfpondency  between  the  feveral 
parts;  for  the  greater  variety  there  is  in  the  diftribution 
of  thefe,  the  more  pleafure  they  will  afford. 

.  WILLOW -'FREE,  Salix,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  dioccia  diandria ,  and  of  which  he 
diftinguifhes  twenty-nine  fpecies  which  are  too  numerous 
to  be  defcribed  here,  efpecially  as  many  of  them,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  are  low, 
creeping  fhrubs,  of  no  ufe;  and  as  one  fort  of  culture 
will  do  for  fuch  fpecies  as  are  planted  for  fervice. 

Culture  of  the  Willow -Tree. 

The  feveral  different  fpecies  of  Willow  raifed  in  this 
country  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  planting  cuttings 
or  fets,  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  upon  moift  bog¬ 
gy  foils,  where  few  other  things  will  thrive. 

WILLOW-HERB  or  French  Willow.  Epilobium , 
a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  oclandria 
monogynia ,  and  of  which  there  are  feven  fpecies,  moft  of 
them  natives  of  this  country,  but  two  only  are  cultivated, 
viz.  i.  Willow-Herb  with  fpear-fhaped  narrow  leaves, 
thinly  fcattered  on  the  branches.  2.  Willow-Herb, 
with  oppofite  fpear-fhaped  fawed  leaves,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  codlins  and  cream. 

Both  thefe  are  perennial  plants ;  and  natives  of  this 
and  moft  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Willow-Herb. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  creeping  roots, 
and  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation. 

WIND-FLOWER.  See  the  article  Wind  Flower. 

WINGS,  Alee.  See  the  article  Al^e. 

WINTER-ACONITE,  a  fpecies  of  Black  Helle- 
bone.  See  the  article  Black  Hellebore. 

WIN  TER-CHERRY.  See  Winter  Cherry. 

WINTER-GREEN,  Pyrola ,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  four  fpecies.  1.  Winter  green  with  ri¬ 
fling  ftamina,  and  a  declining  pointal.  2.  Winter  green 
with  a  bunch  of  flowers  ranged  on  one  fide  the  footftalk. 
3.  Winter  green  with  one  flower  on  the  ftalk.  4.  Win¬ 
ter-green  with  two  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk. 

The  firft  fpecies  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  this 
country.  The  fecond  fpecies  grows  naturally  upon  the 
mountains  in  Italy,  particularly  near  Verona  and  Genoa. 
The  third  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  fhady  woods  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  native  of 
North  America. 

Culture  of  the  Winter-Green. 

It  is  propagated  by  planting  the  roots,  about  Michael¬ 
mas,  in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  on  a  moift  undunged  foil, 
where  they  fhould  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  Some  of  thefe  may  be 
planted  in  pots,  which  muft  be  filled  with  a  mofiy  moo- 
rifh  foil,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where,  if  they 
are  conftantly  watered  in  dry  weather,  they  will  thrive 
very  well. 

WITCH-HAZEL.  See'the  article  JFitcb-liAZEL. 

WOLF’s  BANE.  See  Aconite. 

WOODBINE,  a  fpecies  of  Honeyfuckle.  See  the 
article  Honeysuckle. 

WOOD-SORREL.  Sec  Wood  Sorrel. 

WOOD-WAXEN,  a  fpecies  of  Broom.  See  the 
article  Broom. 

XIMENIA, 
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XIMENIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 
only  two  fpecies.  i.  Ximenia,  witli  fingle 
leaves.  2.  Ximenia,  with  twin  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  The  fecond  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  where  it 
becomes  a  tree  of  middling  fize. 

Culture  of  the  Ximenia. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  had  from  the  countries  where  they  arc  natives ;  thefe 
muft  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark.  When  the  plants  are 
about  three  inches  high,  they  muft  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  feparate  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  and  (haded  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root.  During  the  firft 
fummer  they  may  be  kept  in  the  tan-bed  under  frames, 
where  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  the  ftove  ; 
but  in  the  autumn,  when  the  nights  grow  cool,  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed,  in  which  they  fhould  be  kept,  obferving  to  drift 
them  into  larger  pots  when  they  require  it;  and  in 
fummer,  when  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  muft  have  a 
large  (hare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them. 

XIPHION,  or  XIPHIUM,  a  fpecies  of  Iris.  See 
the  article  Iris. 

XYLOSTELUM,  a  fpecies  of  Honeyfuckle.  See 
the  article  Honeysuckle. 

Y. 

'Y'ARROW.  See  the  article  Achillea. 
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YEW-TREE,  Taxus,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  dioccia  monadelphia ,  and  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Yew-tree,  with  leaves 
growing  near  each  other  ;  or  the  common  Yew.  2. 
Yew-tree,  with  leaves  growing  at  a  diftance  from  one 
another. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  the  fecond  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  but  is  never 
cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

Culture  of  the  Yf.w-tree. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cowing  the  berries  in  autumn, 
as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  upon  a  lhady  bed  of  frefli,  im- 
dunged  foil,  covering  them  over  about  half  an  inch  with 
the  lame  earth.  In  the  fpring  the  bed  Ihould  be  care¬ 
fully  cleared  from  weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  dry, 
it  fhould  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  let  them  be  always  kept 
clean  from  weeds  ;  and  when  they  have  remained  two 
years  upon  this  bed,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  about 
the  beginning  of  October  into  beds  of  frefh,  undunged 
foil,  about  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  planted  in  rows 
about  one  foot  afunder,  and  fix  inches  diftance  from 
each  other  in  the  rows  ;  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
their  roots  fhould  be  covered  with  fome  mulch  :  they 
fhould  be  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  kept  clear  from 
weeds  in  fummer,  trimming  them  according  to  the 
purpofe  they  are  defigned  for. 

In  thefe  beds  let  them  remain  two  or  three  years, 
according  to  their  growth  :  then  they  fhould  be  removed 
in  autumn  into  a  nurfery,  and  planted  in  rows  at  three 
feet  diftance,  and  eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 
In  the  fummer  feafon  they  fhould  ftill  be  trimmed,  and 
after  they  have  continued  here  two  or  three  years,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  in  which  they  are 
defigned  to  remain. 
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